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PREFACE 

It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  treatise,  which  attempted  to  gather  within  the 
Hmits  of  a  single  volume  the  main  results  of  the  then  modern  study 
of  psychology  from  the  physiological  and  experimental  points  of 
view.  It  was  at  that  time  (1887)  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in 
English;  and  so  far  as  the  author  was  aware,  it  was  the  only  work 
in  any  language,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Professor  Wundt's 
Grundzilge  der  physiologischen  Psychologie,  which  was  then  in  its 
second  edition.  The  task  involved  in  any  such  attempt  was  even 
so  long  ago  exceedingly  large  and  difficult.  But  the  prompt  favora- 
ble response  given  to  its  accomplishment,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  from  abroad,  was  on  this  account  all  the  more  unexpectedly 
gratifying. 

During  the  interval  since  the  first  edition,  many  trained  and 
skilled  workmen  have  assiduously  devoted  themselves  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  various  subordinate  problems  involved  in  the  study  of 
mental  life  and  mental  development  with  the  carefully  guarded 
methods  prescribed  by  modern  science.  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  these  problems,  their  nature  and  their  probable  solu- 
tion; while  many  new  ones  or  new  aspects  of  old  problems  have 
been  uncovered  and  are  still  awaiting  future  investigation.  And 
there  is  no  prospect  that  this  process  will  come  to  an  end.  But  it  is 
just  this  fact  which  evinces  in  an  unmistakable  way  the  vitality 
of  the  science  of  psychology,  as  it  does  the  vitality  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  human  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  say  that  neither  the  extravagant  hopes  nor  the  extravagant 
fears  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  reference  to  the  results  of  the 
so-called  "  new  psychology,"  have  been  verified.  The  fundamental 
problems  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  man's  mind  and  its  relations 
to  the  organism,  its  place  in  the  scale  of  development  and  its  destiny, 
remain  essentially  unchanged. 
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Those  acquainted  with  the  first  edition  will  notice  several  impor- 
tant changes  on  comparing  with  it  the  present  revised  edition.  Of 
these  changes  perhaps  the  most  important  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  fact  that,  of  the  two  editions,  this  is  much  the  most  distinctly 
'physiological.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  chiefly  the  following: 
While  many  excellent  volumes  and  articles  have  meantime  appeared 
to  give  the  results  of  experimental  psychology,  more  strictly  so-called, 
comparatively  little  has  been  published,  of  a  worthy  character, 
which  could  be  brought  under  the  head  of  physiological  psychology, 
with  any  strict  application  of  this  latter  term.  With  the  same  end  in 
view,  two  entire  chapters — one  on  The  Place  of  the  Nervous 
Mechanism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  other  on  The 
Development  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Individual — have 
been  added  to  Part  I,  and  all  the  other  chapters  of  this  part  have 
been  carefully  rewritten  and  in  most  cases  considerably  expanded. 
The  new  chapters  on  The  Localization  of  Cerebral  Functions 
have  been  transferred  to  it.  In  this  w^ay  the  aim  has  been  to  give 
a  compact  and  complete  summary  of  the  nervous  mechanism  in  its 
relations  to  mental  life.  The  hope  has  also  been  indulged  that 
the  book  might  thus  be  made  more  useful  to  students  of  physiology 
and  medicine,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  ought  to  know 
far  more  than  they  now  do  about  the  science  of  psychology  as 
approached  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  subjects  more  definitely  falling  under  the  head  of  experi- 
mental psychology  have,  however,  by  no  means  been  neglected. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  with  the  measurement  of  all  sorts  of  reactions 
to  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  they  are  themselves  distinctly  physiological 
in  their  character  and  in  their  conclusions.  And  even  when  the 
students  of  experimental  psychology  attempt  the  more  difficult 
problems  connected  with  the  mental  functions  involved  in  memory, 
association,  thinking,  and  learning,  they  can  not  possibly  quite  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  closely  allied  physiological  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  which  are  attacked  and  more  or 
less  successfully  handled  by  the  most  purely  experimental  methods 
are  available  and  important  data  for  the  student  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena from  the  physiological  point  of  view.     While,  then,  Part  II 
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has  not  been  correspondingly  extended,  it,  too,  has  been  revised  with 
equal  thoroughness,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  fairly  complete 
but  succinct  treatment  of  similar  data  as  regarded  from  a  somewhat 
changed  point  of  view.  In  all  this,  however,  the  controlling  pur- 
pose of  the  book  has  never  been  lost  out  of  sight,  which  is  to  sum- 
marize what  modern  science  knows,  or  reasonably  conjectures,  about 
the  correlations  existing  between  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the 
mental  life  of  man. 

The  other  principal  change  which  will  be  noted  is  the  great  re- 
duction made  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  book.  This  has  been  partly 
on  account  of  economy  of  space.  But  it  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  first  edition  has,  since  its  appear- 
ance, expressed  his  views  on  the  more  distinctly  speculative  ques- 
tions involved,  in  a  series  of  monographs,^  The  two  chapters  to 
which  this  part- has  been  reduced — to  summarize  them  in  a  single 
word — simply  maintain  the  contention  that  the  study  of  ultimate 
psychological  problems,  from  the  physiological  and  experimental 
points  of  view,  finally  leaves  them  in  essentially  the  same  condition 
as  that  in  which  it  finds  them;  and  this  position  is  that  of  a  naive 
and  so-called  "common-sense"  dualism,  as  distinguished  from  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  parallelism,  materialism,  or  subjective 
idealism.  To  this  dualism,  neither  psychology  nor  physiology 
and  physics  have  anything  to  oppose  on  scientific  grounds.  The 
settlement  of  these  questions,  then,  if  they  are  to  be  settled  at  all, 
must  be  relegated  to  philosophy. 

While,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  entire  subject  has  been 
studied  afresh  and  the  book  rewritten  throughout,  it  has  been  all 
the  more  gratifying  to  find  that  as  candid  and  objective  a  reconsider- 
ation of  his  own  views  as  it  is  easily  practicable  for  any  student  to 
give,  did  not  seem  to  require  essential  modifications  in  any  of  the 
psychological  theories  advanced  by  the  first  edition  on  alleged 
scientific  grounds.  But  if  the  same  candidly  critical  reception 
is  accorded  to  this  edition  which  was  so  happily  experienced  by  its 
predecessor,  it  will  be  all  that  can  be  justly  asked — perhaps  more 
than,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  authors  of  this  edition  wish  to  make  general  acknowledg- 

>  EspeciaUy  "  Philosophy  of  Mind"  (1895),  and  "  A  Theory  of  Reality"  (1899). 
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ment  of  obligations  to  the  many  authorities  whom  they  have  con- 
sulted and  without  whose  assistance,  of  course,  the  book  could 
never  have  been  written.  So  far  as  was  practicable,  they  have 
endeavored  to  mention  them  by  name,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the 
foot-notes.  But  they  desire  to  make  special  mention  in  this  place 
of  their  obligations  to  the  writers  and  publishers  of  the  neurological 
journals  and  treatises  from  which  so  many  of  the  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  borrowed. 

During  the  progress  in  preparation  of  this  edition,  the  author 
of  the  first  edition  found  that  his  obligations  to  Professor  R.  S. 
Woodworth  could  be  justly  discharged  only  by  placing  his  name 
upon  the  title-page  as  its  joint  author.  And  this  act  of  justice 
was  cheerfully  rendered. 

George  Trumbull  Ladd. 

New  Haven,  May,  1911. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  important  movement  in  psychol- 
ogy has  arisen  in  recent  times  through  the  effort  to  approach  the 
phenomena  of  mind  from  the  experimental  and  physiological  point 
of  view.  Different  students  of  psychological  science  will  estimate 
differently  both  the  net  result  already  reached  by  this  effort  and 
the  promise  of  further  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  from 
continued  investigation  of  the  same  kind.  Some  writers  have  cer- 
.  tainly  indulged  in  extravagant  claims  as  to  the  past  triumphs  of  so- 
called  Physiological  Psychology,  and  in  equally  extravagant  expec- 
tations as  to  its  future  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger 
number,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  either  to  fear  or  to  depreciate 
every  attempt  to  mingle  the  methods,  laws,  and  speculations  of  the 
physical  sciences  with  the  study  of  the  human  soul.  These  latter 
apparently  anticipate  that  some  discovery  in  the  localization  of 
cerebral  function,  or  in  psychometry,  may  jeopard  the  birthright 
of  man  as  a  spiritual  and  rational  being.  Or  possibly  they  wish 
to  regard  the  soul  as  separated,  by  nature  and  with  respect  to  its 
modes  of  action,  from  the  material  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  understand  more  of  the  one  by  learning  more  about 
the  other. 

As  a  result  of  some  years  of  study  of  the  general  subject,  I 
express  with  considerable  confidence  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  extravagant  claims  or  expectations,  and  still  less  ground 
for  any  fear  of  consequences.  In  all  cases  of  new  and  somewhat 
rankly  growing  scientific  enterprises,  it  is  much  the  better  way  to 
waive  the  discussion  of  ac  ual  or  possible  achievements,  as  well  as 
of  welcomed  or  dreaded  revelations  of  new  truth,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  business  on  hand.  It  is  proposed  in  this  book  to  follow 
this  better  way.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  book  itself  to  set  forth 
the  assured  or  alleged  results  of  Physiological  Psychology;  and 
this  will  be  done  at  every  step  with  such  degree  of  assurance  as 
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belongs  to  the  evidence  hitherto  attainable  upon  the  particular 
subject  discussed.  With  declamation,  either  in  attack  or  defence 
of  the  "old  psychology,"  of  the  "introspective  method,"  etc.,  one 
may  dispense  without  serious  loss. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  by  the  method  here 
proposed  necessarily  requires  some  acquaintance  with  a  considera- 
ble circuit  of  sciences  which  are  not  usually  all  alike  closely  allied. 
The  number  of  scholars  who  can  form  opinions  with  equal  freedom 
and  confidence  in  all  of  these  sciences  is  very  small.  Moreover, 
since  all  psycho-physical  laws  are  supposed — as  the  very  term  indi- 
cates— to  govern  the  correlations  of  phenomena  of  consciousness 
with  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system,  a  peculiar  mystery  belongs 
to  much  of  the  domain  within  which  psycho-physical  science  is 
compelled  to  move.  These  facts  may  fitly,  on  the  one  hand,  excite 
caution  in  the  writer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  excuse  him  for 
many  inevitable  failures  to  set  forth  with  perfect  definiteness  and 
confidence  the  conclusions  he  has  to  propose.  Much  will  be  said 
that  must  be  accepted  as  provisional,  as  only  probably  true.  Much 
room  must  also  be  made  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  What  is 
most  important,  however,  is  that  conjecture  should  not  be  put 
forth  as  ascertained  fact,  or  speculation  as  unquestioned  law. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  me  if  I  had  had  more 
predecessors  in  the  path  which  I  am  to  take.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wundt's  masterly  work  {Gnmdziige  der  physiologischen 
Psychologic,  second  edition  in  1880),  no  one  book  has  attempted  to 
cover,  even  in  a  summary  way,  the  entire  ground.  The  number 
of  monographs,  however,  which  have  dealt  with  individual  ques- 
tions subordinate  to,  or  part  of,  the  main  inquiry  is  very  great. 
These  two  facts  also  render  the  attempt  at  a  general  survey  of 
Physiological  Psychology  for  readers  of  English  both  peculiarly 
attractive  and  peculiarly  difficult.  I  can  only  indulge  the  hope 
that  I  have  done  something  toward  breaking  this  path  and  render- 
ing it  easier  and  more  secure,  both  for  myself  and  for  others,  in  the 
future. 

The  investigators  and  authors  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations 
for  material  upon  the  various  questions  discussed,  or  statements 
made,  in  this  book  are  by  no  means  all  mentioned  by  name.     Of 
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course,  much  of  what  is  said  on  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  on  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  perception,  has  already 
become  part  of  that  general  fund  of  facts  and  laws  which  belongs 
alike  to  all  students  of  the  subject.  But  by  quoting  certain  author- 
ities in  the  text,  and  by  a  few  (in  comparison  with  the  number 
which  might  have  been  cited)  references  in  foot-notes,  I  have  con- 
nected some  of  the  discoveries  and  views  of  modern  psycho-physical 
science  with  their  authors.  These  may  serve  somewhat  as  guide 
to  those  persons  who  wish  to  pursue  such  studies  still  further. 

I  am  under  particular  obligations  to  Dr.  James  K.  Thacher, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Yale  Medical  School,  for  valuable 
assistance  in  that  description  of  the  Nervous  Mechanism,  its  struct- 
ure and  functions,  which  the  First  Part  of  the  book  contains.  If  I 
have  escaped  the  mistake  of  assuming  to  teach  more  than  is  really 
known  upon  this  subject,  it  has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  his 
friendly  and  skilful  guidance.  Valuable  assistance  has  also  been 
received  from  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistr)%  and  Charles  S.  Hastings,  Professor  of  Physics — both  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

The  method  and  arrangement  of  the  book  have  been  chosen  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  use,  both  as  a  text-book  by  special  students  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  also  by  the  general  reader  who  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  results  have  been  reached  by  the  more 
modern — and  even  the  latest  — ^psycho-physical  researches. 

George  T.  Ladd. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  February,  1887. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL   PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 

§  1.  A  clear  conception  of  Physiological  Psychology  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  those  two  sciences,  the 
results  of  whose  investigations  it  endeavors  to  combine.  These 
sciences  are  Psychology  and  Physiology — the  latter  being  under- 
stood so  as  to  include  also  various  applications  of  the  general 
theory  of  physics  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  organism.  But  as 
the  form  taken  by  this  compound  term  would  itself  seem  to  indicate, 
the  two  do  not  stand  upon  precisely  the  same  level  in  effecting  this 
combination,  whether  we  consider  the  end  that  science  desires  to 
reach,  or  the  means  that  it  employs  to  reach  the  end.  For  the  noun 
("  psychology")  in  the  compound  term  may  be  said  more  particularly 
to  define  this  end;  while  the  adjective  ("physiological")  defines  the 
character  of  the  means  which  it  is  proposed  especially  to  employ. 
Hence  "Physiological  Psychology"  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  an  in- 
dependent science;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  simply  as  psychology 
approached  and  studied  from  a  certain — the  so-called  "physiologi- 
cal " — side  or  point  of  view.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  define  what  we  understand  by  the  science  of  psychology. 

§  2.  Perhaps  the  most  common  definition  of  psychology,  until 
recent  times,  has  regarded  it  as  "the  science  of  the  human  soul." 
If  this  definition  had  always  been  taken  only  in  a  provisional  way, 
and  with  the  implied  confession  that  it  is  the  business  of  psychol- 
ogy itself  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  "the  soul,"  and  to  show 
how  such  an  entity  is  needed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, then  little  valid  objection  could  have  been  made  to  it. 
But  such  has  by  no  means  been  the  case.  Objections  have,  there- 
fore, been  more  or  less  fitly  and  forcefully  urged  against  this  defi- 
nition as  ordinarily  employed.  It  has  been  said  that  clearly  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  any  such  entity  as  the  soul ;  and  it  has  even 
been  claimed,  especially  of  late,  that  there  may  be  a  "psychology 
without  a  soul,"  and,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of  psychology  is  alone 
worthy  of  being  considered  truly  scientific.  Further  objection  to 
the  same  definition  has  been  made  in  other  quarters,  because  it 
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seems  to  regard  the  question  as  settled,  whether  there  may  not  be 
more  than  one  subject  (or  "ground")  of  the  manifold  phenomena 
called  psychical.  Recent  researches  into  so-called  "subconscious- 
ness" as  involving  mental  processes  which  go  on  "below  the 
threshold,"  and  theories  of  double  and  triple  selves,  have  served 
further  to  confuse  or  discredit  the  time-honored  concept  of  a 
soul,  or  mind,  as  a  permanent  and  quasi-independent  entity.  It 
would  be  aside  from  the  course  of  our  inquiries  to  consider  these 
objections  in  detail  at  this  time.  They  may  all  be,  for  the  present, 
excluded  by  stating  the  course  of  procedure  which  the  study  of  psy- 
chology from  the  physiological  point  of  view  seems  to  us  plainly  to 
recommend. 

Accordingly,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  best  to  define  our  science, 
in  at  least  a  preliminary  way,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  certain  more  or 
less  definite  sphere  of  phenomena.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider 
psychology  as  that  science  which  has  for  its  primary  subject  of 
investigation  all  the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  or  of  the 
sentient  life  of  man.  If  the  term  "sentience"  be  employed  as  pref- 
erable to  consciousness,  it  must  be  understood  as  equivalent  to 
consciousness  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  latter  word.  This  defini- 
tion, or  rather  description,  plainly  implies  an  acquaintance  experi- 
mentally with  certain  phenomena  that  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  defined.  These  are  the  phenomena  of  consciousness;  and  one 
result  of  all  our  subsequent  investigations  will  be  to  show  us  that 
consciousness  and  its  primary  phenomena  can  never  be  defined. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, to  begin  and  continue  the  investigation  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena, using  only  roundabout  phrases  through  fear  of  implying  the 
real  existence  of  some  spiritual  entity  called  the  Soul  or  the  Mind. 
In  some  sort  there  cannot  be  any  description,  much  less  any  scien- 
tific study,  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  without  employing 
some  word  like  these.  In  all  languages,  and  in  the  constant  every- 
day use  of  them  all,  men  in  stating  and  describing  the  phenomena  of 
their  own  sentient  life  make  the  distinctions  involved  in  such  terms 
as  "I"  and  "me,"  and  place  in  a  kind  of  contrast  with  them  such 
other  terms  as  "thou"  and  "he"  or  "it."  In  all  the  earlier  part 
of  this  treatise  the  word  "mind"  will,  therefore,  be  employed  simply 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  suhjeet  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
In  other  words,  whatever  all  men  mean  by  the  word  "I"  (the  em- 
pirical efjo  of  philosophy),  whenever  they  say  I  think,  or  feel,  or 
intend  this  or  that;  and  whatever  they  understand  others  to  mean  by 
using  similar  language — thus  much,  and  no  more,  we  propose  at 
first  to  include  under  the  term  "mind."  This  term  is  preferred  to 
the  word  "soul,"  in  part  out  of  concession  to  the  prejudices  to  which 
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reference  has  already  been  made,  and  in  part  because  it  seems  to 
admit  of  the  handling  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  it  subsequently, 
with  more  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  with  ethical,  social, 
and  religious  ideas.  In  brief,  we  wish  to  begin  and  continue  our 
investigation,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  purely  scientific  grounds. 

§  3.  In  accordance  with  what  has  already  been  said  concerning 
the  nature  of  psychology,  we  may  define  Physiological  Psychology 
as  the  science  which  investigates  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness with  the  "physiological"  point  of  view  and  method  of 
approach;  or,  remembering  the  cautions  which  have  already  been 
expressed,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  science  of  the  human  mind 
as  investigated  by  means  of  its  relations  to  the  human  physical  or- 
ganism. A  more  accurate  definition,  however,  requires  that  some- 
thing further  should  be  said  concerning  the  nature  and  method  of 
that  science  which  furnishes  the  adjective  to  our  compound  term. 
Human  Physiology  is  the  science  of  the  functions  (or  modes  of  the 
behavior)  of  the  human  physical  organism.  As  studied  at  present 
it  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  fields  of  gross  and  special  micro- 
scopic anatomy  (histology),  of  embryology  and  the  general  doctrine 
of  development,  of  biology, — including  the  allied  phenomena  of 
plant  life, — of  molecular  physics  and  chemistry  as  related  to  the 
structure  and  action  of  the  bodily  tissues;  and  of  other  forms  of 
kindred  knowledge.  It  is  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  vast 
domain,  however,  with  which  Physiological  Psychology  has  directly 
to  deal;  for  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  human  organism  which  has  any 
direct  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  As  will  appear 
subsequently,  it  is  with  the  nervous  system  alone  that  our  science 
has  its  chief  immediate  concern.  Indeed  it  might  be  described — 
though  in  a  still  somewhat  indefinite,  but  more  full  and  complete 
way — as  the  science  which  investigates  the  correlations  that  exist 
between  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  mechan- 
ism and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness;  and  which  derives  there- 
from conclusions  as  to  the  laws  and  nature  of  the  so-called  mind, 
or  subject  of  these  phenomena. 

§  4.  Physiology  is  compelled,  from  its  very  nature  as  a  physical 
science,  to  regard  the  nervous  system  as  a  mechanism.  Physiologi- 
cal Psychology,  inasmuch  as  it  relies  so  largely  upon  physiology  for 
its  data  and  method  and  points  of  view,  is  also  required  to  consider 
this  system  in  the  same  way.  Those  unique  relations  in  which  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  substance  of  the  body  stand 
to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  cannot  deter  the  investigator  from 
assuming  toward  it  the  so-called  mechanical  point  of  view.  Physi- 
ology presents  psychology  with  a  description  of  this  nervous  sub- 
stance as  a  vast  and  complex  system  of  material  molecules,  which 
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are  acted  upon  by  difTerent  forms  of  the  energy  of  nature  outside 
(external  stimuli),  and  by  intimate  changes  in  the  contiguous  mole- 
cules of  the  other  substances  of  the  body  (internal  stimuli);  and 
which  behave  as  they  do  on  account  of  the  influences  thus  received, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  their  own  molecular  constitution  and  ar- 
rangement. But  all  this  is  the  description  of  a  material  mechanism. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  as  falling  under  this  general  conception  that  these 
molecules  admit  of  any  scientific  treatment  at  all. 

Whatever  is  to  be  said  further  upon  the  conception  of  the  nervous 
system  as  a  mechanism  must  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  the  order 
adopted  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  subject.  Physiological 
Psychology,  however,  can  scarcely  establish  itself  at  all  unless  it 
is  willing  to  receive  from  the  proper  one  of  the  two  sciences  which 
enter  into  it  the  conclusions  at  which  this  science  has  arrived  as  the 
result  of  the  most  successful  modern  researches.  As  far  as  the  ner- 
vous system  admits  of  being  subjected  at  all  to  scientific  treatment, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  its  functions,  it  is  necessarily  considered  as  a  complex  molecular 
mechanism.  We  shall,  then,  receive,  in  a  grateful  and  docile  man- 
ner, all  that  the  noble  science  of  human  physiology  has  to  teach  us, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  conception  of  a  mechanism,  both  directly 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  matter  of  the  human 
body  performs  its  wonderful  functions,  and  more  indirectly  concern- 
ing the  relations  in  which  these  functions  stand  to  the  facts  and  the 
development  of  man's  mental  life. 

§  5.  The  remark  just  made  introduces  the  truth  that  there  are 
many  indirect  relations,  which  need  investigation,  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  consciousness  and  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  human  nervous  organism.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  this 
treatise  will  make  little  use  of  explanations  derived  directly  from 
the  facts  and  laws  of  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology.  The 
entire  Second  Part  falls  more  properly  under  the  head  of  Psycho- 
physics  or  Experimental  Psychology,  than  under  Physiological 
Psychology,  strictly  so  called.  Still  all  investigators  are  convinced 
that  the  y)henomena  of  sensation,  reproduction  in  the  form  of  mem- 
ory or  imagination,  association  of  ideas,  and  thought-])rocesses,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  basis  or  correlate  in  the  physical  world,  are 
either  immediately  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  structure  and 
functions  of  that  mechanism  which  human  physiology  investigates. 
Only,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge 
of  precisely  how  this  mechanism  behaves,  so  interior,  hidden,  and 
sui)tle  are  its  relations  to  mental  phenomena.  After  making  this 
confession,  we  are  only  complying  with  a  fairly  well-established  usage 
in  giving  the  title  "/Vj^.v/o/or/ica/ Psychology"  to  the  entire  treatise. 
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§  6.  Physiological  Psychology — it  is  by  this  time  apparent — par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  methods  of  two  sciences  that  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  One  is  a  science  which  involves  introspection; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  method  of  introspection  that  the  actual  and  pres- 
ent facts  of  human  consciousness  can  be  reached.  The  other  is  a 
physical  science,  and  involves  external  observation  to  determine  the 
external  facts  of  the  structure,  development,  and  functions  of  a 
physical  mechanism.  Two  sets  of  phenomena  must  then  be  exam- 
ined in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
laws  (or  permanent  modes)  of  these  relations  pointed  out.  It  is 
due  to  this  fact,  in  part,  that  both  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  the 
peculiar  interest  and  value  of  psycho-physical  researches  are  so 
great. 

In  every  science  a  beginning  is  first  made  by  ascertaining  and 
comparing  together  all  the  important  phenomena;  the  laws,  or 
regular  modes  of  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  in  relation  to 
each  other,  are  then  investigated;  and  finally,  certain  conclusions 
are  drawn  concerning  the  nature  and  significance  of  those  real  be- 
ings which  reason  compels  us  to  assume  as  permanent  subjects  of 
the  different  classes  of  phenomena.  In  its  eft'ort  to  establish  itself 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  Physiological  Psychology  has  no  choice  but 
to  follow  essentially  the  same  method  of  procedure.  In  its  case, 
however,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  phenomena  which  are 
to  be  ascertained  and  compared  belong  to  two  orders  that  obviously 
differ  greatly  from  each  other;  and  the  laws  which  it  is  sought  to 
discover  are  laws  which  maintain  themselves  between  these  two  or- 
ders of  phenomena.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system,  like  all  physical  phenomena,  consist  in  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  mutual  relation  of  material  masses  and  mole- 
cules; and  that  the  psychical  phenomena  are  states  of  consciousness, 
constantly  shifting  modes  of  the  behavior  of  that  subject  which  we 
have  agreed — as  much  as  possible  without  involving  any  premature 
assumptions — to  call  the  Mind.  Still  the  above-mentioned  two 
orders  of  phenomena  are  obviously  to  a  large  extent  related  to  each 
other;  they  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  correlated  in  a  unique  manner. 
The  constant  forms  of  this  correlation  constitute  the  laws  for  the 
discovery  of  which  Physiological  Psychology  undertakes  its  special 
researches.  It  endeavors  to  bring  the  two  orders  of  phenomena 
face  to  face,  to  look  at  them  as  they  stand  thus  related  to  each  other, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  unite  them  in  terms  of  a  uniform  character, 
under  law. 

§  7.  It  might  seem  that  simply  to  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  task  as  that  just  described  should 
satisfy  all  legitimate  demands.     And,  again,  we  remind  ourselves 
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tliat  no  little  protest  has  of  late  been  made  against  any  introduc- 
tion of  metaphysics,  whether  in  the  form  of  assumptions  or  con- 
clusions, into  the  science  of  psychology;  especially  when  this  science 
is  studied  from  the  physiological  and  experimental  points  of  view. 
And  has  it  not  just  been  agreed  that  metaphysical  assumptions 
shall  prejudice  as  little  as  possible  our  statement  of  psychological 
facts  and  laws  ?  But  our  science,  like  every  other  science,  has  the 
right  to  form  and  announce  conclusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  which  it  investigates,  if  these  conclusions  seem 
to  follow  legitimately  from  its  discussions  of  phenomena  and  laws. 
It  has  even  a  right  to  indulge  in  well-founded  and  reasonable  spec- 
ulation. Such  things  are  not  necessarily  objectionable  when  in- 
dulged in  by  any  of  the  more  purely  physical  sciences.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  sciences  which  would  not  look  compara- 
tively bare  and  unattractive  if  wholly  stripped  of  its  more  or  less 
questionable  inferences,  its  metaphysical  assumptions,  its  guessings 
and  speculations. 

§  8.  The  remarks  immediately  foregoing  serve  to  indicate  what 
are  the  principal  divisions  of  this  work.  The  First  Part  w411  con- 
sist of  a  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous 
System.  In  order  that  this  system  in  man's  case  may  be  the  better 
understood,  the  first  two  chapters  give  a  brief  description  of  its  place 
in  the  developmental  series.  As  has  already  been  said,  this  system 
will  be  considered  under  the  conception  of  a  mechanism,  and  as  far  as 
possible  w^ithout  much  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  as  determined  by  introspection.  An  important 
exception  may  seem  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  chapters  which 
treat  of  the  "Localization  of  Cerebral  Function";  and  which 
thus  bring  forw^ard  the  relations  that  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  fact  betw^een  the  conditions  and  activities  of  the  supreme 
nervous  centres  and  the  phenomena  of  conscious  sensation  and 
volition. 

Again,  reference  is  constantly  made  throughout  this  Part  to  the 
phenomena  of  automatic  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
as  a  whole;  and  so  of  necessity  to  certain  correlated  mental  phe- 
nomena. But  such  topics  seem  indissolubly  connected  with  a  satis- 
factory description  of  the  nervous  mechanism;  and  to  introduce 
them  here  avoids  much  otherwise  necessary  repetition. 

The  Second  Part  discusses  more  particularly  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  quality,  quantity,  combination,  and  order  of  suc- 
cession in  time,  of  the  various  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  kind,  magnitude,  composite  result,  and  time-re- 
lations of  the  mental  phenomena.  Hence  the  significance  of  the 
term   'psycho-'physics.     As   Physiological   Psychology   is   ordinarily 
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and  legitimately  treated,  it  includes  these  more  specially  psycho- 
physical researches. 

Besides  the  foregoing  groups,  or  classes,  certain  observations 
which  have  more  or  less  of  scientific  confirmation  and  value,  may 
be  made  regarding  the  physical  basis  of  the  feelings  and  volitions 
controlling  the  bodily  members,  and  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mem- 
ory, association  of  ideas,  etc. 

The  Third  Part  will  fitly  introduce,  at  the  close  of  the  psycho- 
physical researches,  the  briefest  possible  presentation  of  such  con- 
clusions as  may  be  legitimately  gathered,  or  more  speculatively  in- 
ferred, concerning  the  nature  (considered  as  a  real  being)  of  the 
human  mind.  The  justification  of  the  order  and  extent  of  the  en- 
tire discussion,  and  especially  of  the  Third  Part  as  a  whole,  has 
already  been  given  to  some  extent;  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  prog- 
ress and  result  of  the  discussion  itself. 

§  9.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  peculiarity  of  Physiological 
Psychology,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  general  science  of  mind, 
consists  largely  in  the  method  of  its  approach  to  its  subject.  At- 
tention must  now  be  more  specifically  called  to  this  method  as 
necessarily  partaking  of  the  methods  of  the  two  sciences  whose 
researches  it  undertakes  to  combine.  The  method  of  physiology, 
which  is  in  general  that  of  external  observation  as  employed  in  all 
the  physical  sciences,  should  be  applied  only  when  supplemented  by 
the  many  delicate  and  accurate  instruments  of  observation  now  at 
command,  and  guarded  and  checked  by  that  accumulation  of  expe- 
rience concerning  the  best  ways  of  studying  nature  and  concern- 
ing her  ways  of  working  which  the  whole  body  of  such  sciences 
has  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  psychology  has  or- 
dinarily been  defined  as  solely  the  method  of  introspection  or  self- 
consciousness.  These  two  methods  are  obviously  very  different. 
It  would  not  be  strange,  then,  if  the  science  which  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  combine  the  two  should  experience  some  special  difficulty. 
This  difficulty  has,  however,  more  often  been  exaggerated  than  ex- 
plained and  (what  is  quite  possible)  for  the  most  part  removed. 

Our  present  purpose  does  not  require  that  we  should  examine  at 
length  the  question  whether  the  introspective  method  is  the  only 
one  possible  in  psychology.  Scarcely  more  is  necessary  than  the 
statement  of  the  bearing  of  this  question  upon  the  inquiries  it 
is  proposed  to  make.  There  should  in  general  be  no  mystery  or 
arrogant  assumption  about  the  use  of  such  words  as  "science"  and 
"scientific  method."  Science  is  nothing  but  knowledge — real,  veri- 
fiable, and  systematic.  Scientific  method  is  nothing  but  the  way 
of  arriving  at  such  knowledge.  Now,  although  Physiological  Psy- 
chology brings  the  investigator  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most 
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intorostlnfj  and  distinctive  mysteries,  it  is  not,  as  a  science,  to  be 
regarded  as  especially  mysterious.  Inasmuch  as  its  specific  busi- 
ness is  to  ascertain  and  combine,  under  definite  laws,  two  widely 
differint!;  classes  of  facts  (facts  of  the  human  nervous  mechanism  and 
facts  of  human  consciousness),  it  is,  of  course,  compelled,  first  of  all, 
to  ascertain  both  kinds  of  facts.  The  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
o.v  primnrij  facf.s,  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  way  than  in  and  by 
consciousness  itself.  There  is  no  way  of  directly  examining  con- 
sciousness but  the  way  of  being  conscious  one's  self.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfecdy  obvious  to  students  of  psychology  and  of  its 
history  (on  grounds  which  need  not  be  stated  here)  that  the  scientific 
treatment  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  can  never  be,  to  any  satis- 
factory extent,  accomplished  by  introspection  alone.  For  psy- 
chology, in  order  to  make  valid  its  claim  to  be  a  science,  must  not 
merely  display  the  alleged  facts  of  individual  mental  experience; 
it  must  treat  these  facts  analytically,  must  resolve  them  into  their 
ultimate  factors,  and  trace  the  stages  of  their  development  from  what 
is  simpler  to  what  is  more  complex;  it  must  also  show  on  all  sides 
their  connections  and  causes,  thus  placing  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  as  much  as  possible  in  interaction  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  following  statements  will,  accordingly,  be  found  to  hold 
good  concerning  the  method  of  Physiological  Psychology.  It  must 
employ  faithfully  the  methods  distinctive  of  both  the  two  sciences 
which  it  endeavors  to  combine.  Facts  as  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  as  to  the  effect  upon  it  of 
various  kinds  of  physical  energy  acting  as  stimuli,  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  external  observation.  The  primary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness must  be  ascertained  from  consciousness  itself;  or,  since  they  have 
already  been  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  this  form  of  observation, 
and  tabulated,  compared,  and  classified,  they  may  be  accepted 
from  the  science  of  introspective  psychology.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  make  sure  that  all  alleged  psychical  facts  are  really 
facts;  but  upon  this  point,  again,  there  is  no  other  way  of  making 
sure  than  in  and  through  consciousness.  The  final  result  of  re- 
search will  doubtless  be,  not  only  to  supplement  and  explain,  but 
also  to  modify  and  correct,  the  previous  statements  of  psychologi- 
cal science  as  to  its  laws  and  inferences.  But  here,  as  in  other  sci- 
entific research,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  work  our  way  through  many 
mistakes,  obscurities,  and  other  obstacles,  progressively  nearer  the 
complete  and  verifiable  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

§  10.  What  has  already  been  indicated  will  become  more  evi- 
dent in  the  course  of  the  following  investigation.s — namely,  that 
we  are  seldom  or  never  able  to  proceed  directly  with  the  work  of 
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comparing  the  immediate  physical  antecedents  or  consequents  of 
the  mental  phenomena  with  these  phenomena  themselves,  and  so 
of  drawing  conclusions  at  once  as  to  the  laws  by  which  the  two 
classes  of  facts  are  connected.  Such  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequents  are  hid  in  the  inexplorable  recesses  of  the  living  and 
molecularly  active  brain.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  our  direct  ob- 
servation can  approach  within  the  tenth,  or  it  may  be  within  the 
hundredth,  remove  of  what  goes  on  in  these  recesses.  We  are 
obliged  to  examine  the  physical  phenomena  from  a  greater  distance 
and  in  a  more  indirect  way.  For  example,  physics  can  inform  us 
what  combinations  of  what  wave-lengths  of  the  vibration  of  ether 
fall  on  the  eye  when  a  certain  form  of  conscious  sensation,  which 
we  call  "yellow"  or  "red"  or  "blue,"  arises;  physiology  can  locate 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  upon  which  the  waves  fall,  can 
conjecture  something  as  to  the  chemical  changes  there  produced, 
and  trace  doubtfully  the  paths  along  which  the  resulting  nervous 
impulses  rise  to  the  brain  and  diffuse  themselves  over  certain  of 
its  areas;  psycho-physics  can  tell  approximately  the  relations  in 
which  the  varying  quantities  of  the  stimulus  stand  to  the  resulting 
degrees  of  the  sensations.  But  in  all  this  we  are  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  enjoyment  of  those  opportunities  which  would  seem 
necessary  to  make  the  science  of  Physiological  Psychology  as  com- 
prehensive and  exact  as  could  readily  be  wished.  As  a  rule,  certain 
kinds  and  amounts  of  physical  energy,  more  or  less  definitely  meas- 
urable, are  known  to  be  acting  on  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  next  series  of  observed  facts  is  the  emergence  in  conscious- 
ness of  a  psychical  experience  quite  unlike  all  kinds  of  physical  en- 
ergy. To  be  sure,  Fechner's  ^  conception  of  psycho-physics  is  that 
it  treats  those  "physical  activities  which  are  the  bearers  (Trdger)  or 
conditions  of  the  psychical,  and  accordingly  stand  in  direct  func- 
tional relation  with  them";  or  again,  "psycho-physics  is  an  exact 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  function  or  dependence  between  body 
and  soul — of  the  universals  that  lie  between  the  bodily  and  spirit- 
ual, the  physical  and  psychical  world."  But  the  course  of  investi- 
gation will  make  clear  the  fact  that  of  such  physical  activities  we 
have  little  or  no  assured  knowledge;  although  we  have  the  best  of 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  activities  exist,  and  that  they  stand 
in  important  relations  under  law  with  the  facts  of  the  conscious 
psychical  life. 

§  11.  If  the  correctness  of  the  remarks  last  made  be  admitted,  the 
inquiry  may  be  raised:  What  justification  has  this  so-called  sci- 
ence of  Physiological  Psychology  for  the  large  claims  which  it  has 
made  of  late;  and,  indeed,  what  right  has  it  to  exist  as  a  special 
^Elemente  d.  Psychophysik,  pp.  8  and  10  (Leipzig,  1860). 
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discipline  at  all  ?  The  full  answer  to  the  call  for  self-justification 
must  be  made  by  the  actual  achievements  of  the  science  itself. 

The  history  of  modern  investigation,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
modern  science  of  man,  both  physical  and  psychological,  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  studying  his  nature  and  development  as  that  of  a 
living  unity.  Such  science  shows  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  series 
of  physical  and  psychical  existences;  he  cannot  be  understood  as 
he  is,  in  his  whole  nature  and  in  his  place  within  nature  at  large, 
without  taking  both  sides  of  this  living  unity  into  account.  For 
man  is  known  to  himself  as  body  and  mind — and  not  as  bodiless 
spirit  or  a  mindless  congeries  of  moving  molecules.  That  the  struct- 
ure and  functions  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism, and  the  activities  of  the  mind,  are  extensively  and  intimately 
correlated,  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  the  particular  task  of 
Physiological  Psychology  to  show  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, such  correlation  exists.  ^Moreover,  there  are  few  questions 
more  interesting,  from  a  philosophical  and  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
than  such  as  the  following:  What  is  the  nature  of  mind,  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  correlations  with  the  body?  and,  Do  the  so-called 
physiological  and  the  so-called  psychical  phenomena  belong  to  one 
subject,  or  to  more  than  one  ?  But  these  and  similar  questions  can 
be  scientifically  answered  only  by  giving  a  speculative  treatment 
to  the  conclusions  of  psycho-physical  investigation. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  introspective  psychology,  important 
as  its  results  have  been,  and  indispensable  as  its  method  is,  has 
shown  its  incompetency  to  deal  with  many  of  the  most  interesting 
inquiries  which  it  has  itself  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  psychology 
as  pursued  by  the  experimental  and  physiological  method  has  al- 
ready thrown  a  flood  of  fresh  light  upon  many  of  these  inquiries. 
We  may  affirm  with  W^undt,^  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion: "Psychology  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  objective  changes 
in  order,  by  means  of  the  influences  which  they  exert  on  our  con- 
sciousness, to  establish  the  subjective  properties  and  laws  of  that 
consciousness."  On  this  fact  and  on  the  real  achievements  of  the 
method  we  confidently  rest  its  claims  to  serious  and  permanent  con- 
sideration. 

'Art.,  "Ucber  psychophysischen  Methodcn,"  Philosophische  Stiulien ■  (1881) , 
Heft  1,  p.  4. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

§  1.  It  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  physiological  psy- 
chology that  the  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  animal  life 
and  the  manner  of  its  working  should  be  understood,  as  far  as  pres- 
ent knowledge  permits.  As  has  already  been  explained  in  the  In- 
troduction, we  wish  to  study  man's  mental  life  in  its  relation  to  the 
nervous  system  and,  in  general,  to  the  life  of  the  organism;  we  wish 
to  understand  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  relations 
to  mental  phenomena.  In  such  a  study,  the  comparative  method 
should  prove  of  much  assistance.  For  both  the  nervous  structures 
and  the  mental  activities  of  man  are  so  enormously  complex  that 
the  discovery  of  their  relations  is  of  necessity  a  very  difficult  task. 
If,  however,  we  turn  to  animals  of  a  lower -grade,  with  much  less 
complexity  of  nervous  organization  and  functions,  we  may  hope  to 
glean  some  facts,  of  a  fundamental  sort,  regarding  the  most  gen- 
eral relation  of  structure  to  behavior.  We  should,  at  the  outset  of 
such  a  study,  lay  aside  for  the  time  our  psychological  preoccupa- 
tion with  such  complex  mental  performances  as  imagination,  rea- 
soning, and  will,  and  limit  ourselves  to  an  objective  examination  of 
the  simpler  behavior  of  lower  types  of  animal  which  present  little 
indication  of  these  complex  activities.  We  should,  at  the  same  time, 
banish  any  preconceived  notion,  founded  on  human  experience, 
that  the  nervous  system  is  essentially  the  servant,  or  the  organ,  of 
mental  life,  and  look  for  its  primary  function  in  animals  that  possess 
the  most  rudimentary  nervous  structures,  and  for  its  increase  in 
function  with  increase  in  the  complication  of  its  structure.  W^e 
shall,  of  course,  be  unable  to  present  in  this  book  a  full  account  of 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  behavior 
of  different  classes  of  animals — both  of  which  studies  have  been 
zealously  prosecuted  of  late  years — but  must  limit  ourselves  to  a 
brief  sketch. 

§  2.  The  primary  division  of  animals  distinguishes  two  classes: 
the  protozoa  and  the  metozoa.  The  protozoa  are  described  as 
"unicellular";  while  the  metozoa  are  composed  of  a  number,  usu- 
ally a  great  multitude,  of  cells.  A  "cell,"  in  the  biological  sense,  is 
a  microscopic  bit  of  semi-fluid  matter,  bounded  either  by  a  definite 
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membrane  or  at  least  by  a  "surface  of  separation,"  which  has  the 
important  property  of  resisting  free  difiusion  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances. Thoii<;h  cells  will  live  either  when  immersed  in  the  water 
or  else,  as  in  hio;her  animals,  when  bathed  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
substances  dissolved  within  the  cell  do  not  freely  pass  out;  nor  do 
dissolved  substances  from  without  freely  pass  in,  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  cell.  There  is,  of  course,  much  interchange  of  materi- 
als between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  cell;  such  interchange, 
however,  is  not  free,  but  selective.  Certain  substances  can  pass  in, 
others  out.  No  property  of  the  cell  is  more  necessary  to  its  life 
than  this;  for,  if  the  cell  boundary  interposed  no  barrier  to  free  dif- 
fusion, the  cell  would  promptly  lose  its  individuality  and  Ix?  merged 
in  the  surrounding  medium.  The  semi-fluid  matter  of  the  cell, 
called  "protoplasm,"  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  water,  in 
which  are  dissolved  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  as  well 
as  the  highly  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur,  which  are  called  proteins.  Other  organic  com- 
pounds, and  other  salts,  may  also  be  present.  Within  this  mass  of 
protoplasm  is  a  smaller  mass  called  the  nucleus,  which  appears  to 
be  more  nearly  solid  than  the  protoplasm,  and  which  has  a  some- 
what different  chemical  composition,  inasmuch  as  its  protein  con- 
tains phosphorus,  in  addition  to  the  other  elements  mentioned. 
Some  cells,  indeed,  have  no  nucleus,  but  these  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  should 
be  regarded  as  true  cells,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The 
nucleus,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  surface  of  separation,  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  essential  parts  of  every  living  cell. 

§  3.  As  an  example  of  a  unicellular  animal  we  may  take  the 
amrcJxt,  a  minute  spherical  creature,  which  lives  in  stagnant  water, 
feeding  on  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water.  It  maintains 
its  own  chemical  composition,  which  is  different  from  that  of  the 
water;  it  takes  in  organic  matter  from  the  water,  changes  or  "as- 
similates" it,  and  so  grows;  and  it  excretes  waste  products.  Besides 
these  distinctly  chemical  processes,  it  shows  the  phenomenon  of  re- 
production. When  it  has  grown  to  a  sufficient  size,  it  divides  into 
two  "daughter  cells,"  each  of  which  is  an  amoeba.  It  has  further 
the  power  of  motility;  its  movements  being  of  two  opposed  sorts, 
one  consisting  in  the  bulging  outward  of  some  part  of  its  surface 
into  a  temporary  arm  or  branch,  while  the  other  consists  in  the  draw- 
ing in  of  these  temporary  arms  and  the  resumption  of  the  spher- 
ic-al  sliajx'.  Certain  stimuli  cause  it  to  exhibit  one  of  these  move- 
ments, and  other  stimuli  cause  it  to  exhibit  the  other.  A  bit  of 
food  in  its  neighborhood,  that  sends  out  particles  through  the  water, 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  putting  forth  of  a  branch;   the  amoeba 
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bulges  out  on  the  side  toward  the  food,  and  then  slowly  flows  into 
the  protruding  arm,  thus  advancing  toward  the  food.  When  the 
bit  of  food  is  reached,  two  or  more  arms  bulge  out  around  it,  and 
unite  on  the  further  side,  enclosing  the  food  within  the  amoeba's 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  contact  with  a  solid  body,  or  a 
jar  to  the  water,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  drawing  in  of  the  tempo- 
rary arms  (see  Fig.  1). 

Such  is  animal  behavior  when  observed  and  described  in  its  low- 
est terms.  If  we  leave  aside  the  chemical  and  reproductive  ac- 
tivities of  the  amoeba,  we  may  say  that  its  behavior  exhibits  the 
powers  of  motility,  irritability  or  sensitivity,  and  conductivity.     "Ir- 


FiG.  1. — The  Amoeba.     (Verworn.)     Four  stages  in  the  ingestion  of  a  food  particle. 


ritability"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  moves  in  response  to 
forces  acting  on  it;  these  forces  do  not  actually  move  the  animal,  as 
the  current  of  the  water  moves  it,  but  they  arouse  its  inherent  power 
of  motion.  A  force  acting  to  arouse  an  inherent  power  of  an  animal 
is  called  a  stimulus;  and  the  movement  so  aroused  is  called  a  re- 
sponse or  "reaction"  to  stimulus.  The  stimulus  may  be  said  to 
"discharge"  the  movement,  as  the  blow  of  a  trigger  discharges  a 
cartridge.  "Conductivity"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the 
animal's  body  which  moves  need  not  be  ilij  ^ame  as  th§  part  which 
receives  the  stimulus; -there  must,  therefore,  be  a  cciiduction  or 
transmission  of  the  excitement  through  the  body.  The  stimulus 
acts  directly  on  one  side  of  the  body,  which  responds  by  bulging 
outward;  but  the  response  spreads  to  remoter  parts,  till  all  of  the 
protoplasm  is  in  motion.  It  is  not  the  external  stimulus  which  is 
transmitted,  but  some  sort  of  activity  lying  within  the  bodyotself. 

§  4.  In  the  amoeba  there  are  no  organs  to  take  cf^re  of  the  differ- 
ent functions;  no  part  of  the  protoplasm,  more  than  any  other,  is 
specially  concerned  with  digestion,  or  with  motion,  or  with  receiving 
stimuli,  or  with  conduction.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  di- 
vision of  labor,  of  specialization  or  different'ation  of  parts.  Every 
part  of  the  surface  can  receive  stimuli  and  be  thrown  into  activity 
by  the  stimuli;  every  part  of  the  protoplasm  can  conduct  the  exci- 
tation to  adjoining  parts;  and  every  part  can  respond  by  motion. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  from  lower  to  higher  types  of 
animal  is  marked,  not  only  by  increase  in  size,  })ut  by  increasing 
specialization  of  the  parts.  Every  multicellular  animal  begins  its 
individual  life  as  a  single  cell.  This  divides  into  two;  and  the  daugh- 
ter cells  divide  in  their  turn,  and  so  on,  as  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  following  chapter.  The  many  cells  generated  in 
this  manner  remain  adherent  to  one  another;  and  as  their  multi- 
plication proceeds,  it  is  seen  that  they  begin  to  manifest  character- 
istic differences  one  from  another.  They  differ  both  in  visible 
appearance  and  also  in  their  powers.  Comparatively  few  retain 
full  reproductive  power,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new 
individual.  Some  groups  of  cells  become  specialized  in  their  ckem- 
jcal  powers,  and  produce  powerful  digestive  fluids.  Others  become 
specialized  in  the  power  of  r^otion  and  develop  this  power  to  a  much 
higher  degree  than  that  possessed  by  the  amoeba.  Some  groups  of 
cells,  lying  for  the  most  part  on  the  surface  of  the  animal's  body,  be- 
come specialized  in  the  line  of  irritability;  that  is  to  say,  they  become 
highly  sensitive  to  specific  stimuli,  such  as  contact  and  jarring,  or 
light,  or  certain  chemical  substances.  Still  other  groups  of  cells 
develop  to  a  high  degree  the  power  of  conduction.  The  cells  which 
have  specially  developed  powers  of  receiving  stimuli  are  called  "  re- 
ceptors"; those  with  special  powers  of  conduction  may  be  called 
"conductors";  and  those  with  special  powers  of  movement,  along 
with  others  which  respond  to  stimuli  with  chemical  or  (in  certain 
species  of  animals)  electrical  effects,  are  called  "efi^ectors."  The 
receptors  form  the  essential  part  of  the  sense-organs;  the  conductors 
of  the  nerves;  and  the  effectors  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs 
which  produce  effects  of  importance  to  the  animal.* 

§  5.  In  a  general  way,  the  specialization  both  of  receptors  and  also 
of  effectors,  jn  different  orders  of  animals,  keeps  pace  one  with  the 
other.  Whl-re,  on  the  one  hand,  the  receptors  are  adapted  to  a 
■great  variety  of  stimuli,  the  effectors  are,  on  the  other,  numerous 
and  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  effects.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  the  development  of  effectors  keeps 

'  The  use  of  the  term  " receptors " in  place  of  the  more  famihar  "sense-organs" 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  sense-organ,  such  as  the  eye  or  ear,  contains  many 
accessory  structures  in  addition  to  the  sensitive  cells  which  receive  the  stimuli; 
and  by  the  further  consideration  that  "sensation"  properly  implies  conscious- 
ness; and  we  do  not  know,  or  wish  to  imply,  that  all  animals  provided  with 
receptors  are  conscious;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  do  know,  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  that  many  stimuli  acting  on  receptors  in  the  internal  organs, 
and  producing  reactions,  do  not  give  rise  to  distinguishable  sensations.  The 
use  of  the  term  "effectors"  is  justified  by  the  frequent  need  of  including  under  a 
single  term  glands  and  other  organs  which,  as  well  as  muscles,  often  execute  the 
animal's  response  to  a  stimulus. 
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somewhat  ahead  of  the  development  of  receptors.  Every  effector 
cell  is  a  receptor  as  well,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  it  can  be  aroused 
by  the  direct  application  to  it  of  what  are  called  the  "  general  stim- 
uli," such  as  mechanical  jars,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  electric 
shocks,  and  certain  chemical  agents.  In  sponges,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  lowest,  or  least  differentiated,  among  the  metazoa,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  motor  cell,  one 
of  which,  lying  along  the  sides  of 
the  pores  that  run  in  from  the 
exterior  of  the  sponge,  is  pro- 
vided with  vibratile  hairs  or 
"cilia";  these,  continually  lash- 
ing inward,  produce  currents  of 
the  sea  water  in  through  the 
pores  to  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
sponge.  The  other  motor  cells 
form  a  ring  or  "sphincter" 
around  the  mouth  of  the  cavity 
at  the  top  of  the  sponge,  and  by 
contracting  close  the  mouth  and 
check  the  circulation  of  water 
through  the  sponge.  This  oc- 
curs in  response  to  stimuli  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  sphincter. 
But  the  cilia  in  the  pores  are  not 
checked  in  their  activity  by  this 
stimulus  w^hen  thus  applied;  they 
still  continue  to  lash  the  water, 
though  without  effect,  since  the 
outlet  is  closed.  The  sponge, 
then,  shows  some  specialization 
of  efTectors,  but  little  if  any  of 
receptors,  and  none  of  a  con- 
ducting mechanism  which  would 

bring  the  cilia  into-harmonious  action  with  the  sphincter.  In  other 
words^  the  sponges  possess  no  nervous  tissue,  and  show  no  con- 
duction from  one  cell  or  group  of  cells  to  another;  in  general, 
they  exhibit  an  almost  complete  lack  of  co-ordination  (see  Fig.  2). 
§  6.  A  nervous  system  is  met  in  its  most  elementary  form  in  the 
coelenterates,  of  which  the  jelly-fish  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
The  body  of  the  jelly-fish  may  be  roughly  described  as  consisting  of 
the  "umbrella,"  which  lies  uppermost  in  the  usual  positjon  of  the 
jelly-fish,  and  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  with  no  power  of  sensitivity  or 
motility.     The  motor  organs  lie  partly  in  a  circular  band  which  is 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  a  Sponge.  (Parker.) 
The  narrow  pores  on  the  side  are  lined 
with  cilia,  lashing  the  water  inward;  the 
large  opening  at  the  top  is  surrounded  by 
the  sphincter. 
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attached  around  the  rim  of  the  umbrella,  and  partly  in  the  tenta- 
cles which  han<r  down  at  intervals  from  the  rim,  and  in  the  mouth 
stalk  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  animal.  As  to  sense-organs, 
the  tentacles  are  sensitive,  and  so  is  the  circular  band;  and  special- 
ized receptors  of  several  kinds  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  the 
rim.  There  is  also  a  simple  form  of  nervous  system,  lying  princi- 
pally in  the  circular  band,  and  composed  of  a  special  form  of  cells 

with  long  slender  branches.  The 
uniting  or  "anastomosing"  of 
each  cell  with  the  branches  of 
neighboring  cells  forms  a  network 
which  extends  all  through  the 
circular  band  around  the  rim, 
and  also  into  the  tentacles. 
Branches  of  this  "nerve-net" 
pass  to  the  specialized  receptors 
along  the  rim,  and  to  all  parts  of 
the  sensitive  surface  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  muscular  tissue  (see 
Fig.  3).  Thus  every  receptor  and 
every  muscle-cell  is  connected 
with  the  nerve-net,  and  all  parts 
of  the  net  are  mutually  connected, 
so  that  the  net  forms  a  universal 
medium  of  connection  between 
receptors  and  effectors.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cells  and 
branches  forming  the  nerve-net 
is  highly  specialized,  the  principal  feature  being  the  presence  of 
fine  fibrils — "neurofibrils" — extending  along  the  branches  from  one 
cell  to  another  or  from  one  branch  into  another. 

§  7.  To  understand  the  function  of  the  nerve-net  in  these  ani- 
m.als,  their  behavior  under  natural  and  experimental  conditions 
should  be  briefly  considered.  The  swmiming  action  of  the  jelly- 
fish consists  of  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  musculature  in  the 
circular  band,  all  portions  of  which  act  in  unison.  This  rhythmical 
movement  is  aroused  by  influences  proceeding  from  the  specialized 
receptors  in  the  rim,  for  if  these  are  all  cut  oft'  the  movements  cease. 
They  do  not  cease,  if  all  but  one  are  cut  off,  but  remain  the  same, 
no  matter  which  one  has  been  retained.  This  fact  shows  an  absence 
of  specialization  in  the  reactions  to  different  receptors.  Any  small 
portion  of  the  body,  containing  a  receptor  along  with  some  of  the 
muscle  and  nerve-net,  will  execute  the  same  rhythmic  movements, 
showing  that  any  part  of  the  nerve-net  can  do  the  same  sort  of  work 


Fig.  3— The  Jelly-Fish  (schematic).  (Bethe.) 
V,  umbrella;  B,  circular  band,  containinR' 
A^,  the  ring  of  nervous  tissue;  R,  recep- 
tor; T,  tentacle;  M,  mouth  stalk. 
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as  the  whole  net.  If  all  but  one  of  the  special  receptors  are  removed, 
and  then  a  further  cut  is  made  through  the  circular  band  on  one 
side  of  the  remaining  receptor,  the  whole  band  will  even  then  exe- 
cute its  rhythmic  movements;  and  it  makes  no  difference  on  which 
side  of  the  receptor  the  division  is  made.  This  shows  that  the  con- 
duction is  equally  good  in  both  directions.  Moreover,  even  if  many 
cuts  are  made  part-way  through  the  circular  band,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  band  of  a  zig-2;ag  shape,  the  rhythmic  contractions 
will  still  spread  from  the  remaining  receptor  throughout  the  band, 
provided  only  that  the 
divisions  are  not  com- 
plete. This  shows  that 
the  conduction  can  go 
around  corners  and  in 
every  direction  through 
the  circular  band.  That 
it  is  the  nerve-net  which 
supplies  the  means  of 
conduction  is  shown  by 
experiments  in  which  a 
complete  separation  is 
made  between  tw^o  parts 
of  the  muscular  tissue, 
without  division  of  the 

nerve-strands  connecting  the  two  parts;  the  conduction  is  not  inter- 
fered with  so  long  as  the  nervous  connections  are  left  (see  Fig.  4). 

One  further  fact  should  be  brought  forward  to  complete  the  de- 
scription of  the  conductive  process.  If  a  tentacle  is  gently  stimu- 
lated by  lightly  touching  it  with  a  glass  rod,  it  responds  by  a  slight 
muscular  contraction  confined  to  the  part  touched.  If  the  touch 
is  a  little  heavier,  the  muscular  reaction  involves  a  larger  part  of 
the  tentacle.  If  the  touch  reaches  the  intensity  of  a  slight  blow, 
the  whole  tentacle  responds;  and  if  the  blow  is  made  stronger  and 
stronger,  the  reaction  spreads  to  other  tentacles,  to  the  foot,  and 
finally  to  the  swimming  muscles.^ 

§  8.  The  facts  have  now  been  presented  with  sufficient  detail  to 
permit  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  jelly- 
fish and  other  coelenterates.  Anatomically,  it  is  a  diffuse  network, 
continuous  throughout,  and  connected  with  all  receptors  and  with 
all  motor  organs.  Experiment  shows  it  to  have  no  functional  cen-  i 
tre,  all  parts  of  it  being  equivalent.  It  conducts  alike  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  serves  to  bring  about  a  general  contraction  of  the  mus- 

*  See  A.  Bethe,  Allgemeine  Anatomic  und  Physiologie  des  Nervensy stems,  1903, 
p.  110. 


Fig.  4. — The  Nerve -Net  (somewhat  schematic). 
(Bethe.)  R,  receptor;  M  F,  part  of  circular  band 
free  from  muscle. 
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culature  when  any  receptor  is  excited.  The  observations  on  the 
tentacles,  however,  show  a  stronger  conduction  to  neighboring  than 
to  more  distant  parts;  inasmuch  as  the  spread  of  the  reaction  oc- 
curs only  within  narrow  limits  when  the  stimulus  is  feeble,  and  ex- 
tends more  and  more  widely  as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  in- 
creased. Universal  and  indiscriminate  conduction,  limited  only  by 
a  dying  out  of  the  influence  conducted  with  the  distance  traversed,  is 
the  characteristic  of  this  simplest  type  of  nervous  system. 

§  9.  This  coelenterate  type  of  nervous  system  may  be  called  the 
"nerve-net  type,"  because  of  the  branches  connecting  the  nerve- 
cells;  it  is  also  called  the  "diffuse  type,"  because  of  its  being  spread 
widely  through  the  epithelium,  and  also  because  of  its  diffuse  con- 
duction. The  first  distinct  sign  of  centralization  is  met  in  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  flatworms.  In  them  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nerve-cells  is  located  in  two  bunches  or  ganglia,  situated  at  the  for- 
ward or  mouth  end  of  the  animal.  The  centralization  here  is  far 
from  complete;  for  many  nerve-cells  lie  diffusely  at  the  surface,  and 
these  cells  are  united  by  their  branches  into  a  network,  as  in  the 
jelly-fish.  In  mollusks  the  condition  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  flat- 
worms;  although  rather  more  concentration  into  ganglia  is  visible. 
The  nerve-net  is  still  complete  enough  to  make  possible  co-ordi- 
nated contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body,  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  "centres"  or  ganglia.  The  significance  of  the  cen- 
tral system  is  seen,  however,  from  the  fact  that  reactions  of  parts  dis- 
tant from  the  point  of  stimulation  are  much  more  prompt  when  the 
ganglia  are  intact  than  when  they  are  removed.  The  essential 
point  of  advantage  in  the  ganglionic  system  of  these  creatures  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  ganglia  can  be  connected  with  the  muscles  and 
receptors  by  long  strands  of  nerve,  and  not  simply  by  the  short 
branches  which  connect  the  cells  of  the  nerve-net.  These  long 
strands  thus  afford  more  rapid  conduction  between  distant  parts 
than  is  provided  by  the  net. 

§  10.  In  contrast  with  the  diffuse  nerve-net  of  the  coelenterates, 
and  the  partially  modified  net  of  the  flatworms  and  mollusks,  the 
nervous  system  of  the  higher,  segmented  worms  or  ajinelids,  and  of 
the  arthropods  (crabs,  insects,  etc.)  ^nd  vertebrates,  may  he  called 
a  centralized  system.  Nerve-nets  are  not  indeed  entirely  absent 
from  these  higher  forms  of  animal  life;  they  persist  in  certain  se- 
cluded and  protected  situations,  such  as  the  walls  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, heart,  stomach,  and  intestines  of  vertebrates,  including  man. 
But  the  receptors  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  relation  with  its  environment,  and  the  muscles  that 
move  the  body  or  its  parts  and  so  produce  external  effects,  are  no 
longer,  in  these  higher  forms,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  diffuse 
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net  of  anastomosing  nerve-cells.  Instead,  the  receptors  are  con- 
nected by  long  fibres  with  masses  of  nerve-cells  lying  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  (these  animals  all  being  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical), and  the  muscles  are  likewise  connected  by  similar  fibres 
with  the  central  masses  of  cells.  The  fibres  which  connect  the  cen- 
tres with  the  receptors  and  effectors  are  characterized  by  fibrils 
running  lengthwise  within  them,  and  are  true  nerve-fibres,  as  in  the 
nerve-net.    Such  fibres,  however,  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other 


CG 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  of  the  Nervous  Systems  of  (A)  the  Flatworm,   of  (B)  the  Earth- 
worm, and  (C)  the  MoUusk.     (Bethe.)     CG,  cerebral  ganglion. 


outside  of  the  centres,  but,  where  they  are  gathered  into  the 
bundles  which  are  called  nerves,  each  maintains  its  individuality, 
somewhat  as  the  wires  bound  together  in  a  telephone  cable 
remain  separated  from  each  other.  Connections  between  the 
fibres  from  receptors  and  those  to  effector  e  made  only  in  the 
centres. 

Further:  the  manner  of  communication  within  the  centres  them- 
selves differs  from  that  observed  in  the  nerve-net.  In  the  nerve-net, 
the  branches  of  different  cells  unite;  in  the  nerve-centres,  there  seems 
to  be  no  union  of  the  branches  of  different  cells;  at  least,  this  is  true 
of  all  the  stouter  branches.  If  there  is  any  real  continuity  between 
different  cells  in  the  nerve-centres,  it  must  be  due  to  passage  from 
one  to  another  of  extremely  fine  strands — extremely  fine  even  as 
tested  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.     But  the  very  fine 
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fibrih,  which  course  through  the  nerve-cells  and  along  their  branches, 
would  seem,  from  the  observations  of  some  good  authorities,  to 
have  a  certain  independence,  and  to  pass  freely  from  one  nerve-cell 
to  another,  forming  between  the  cells  an  exceedingly  tenuous  and 
intricate  network,  a  network  of  much  more  delicate  strands  than 
those  which  form  the  nerve-net.  The  existence  of  such  an  extra- 
cellular network  of  fibrils  has  been  made  out,  with  some  probability, 
in  worms  and  perhaps  in  crabs;  in  vertebrates,  however,  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge;  and  many  authorities  are  disposed  to  believe  that  no  complete 
continuity  exists  between  the  different  cells,  but  only  a  close  con- 
tiguity of  their  fine  branches.  The  evidence  on  this  point  w^ill  be 
presented  in  a  later  chapter  on  the  nerve-cell.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  this  difficult  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  path 
of  communication  existing  in  the  centres  of  the  higher  animal  forms 
— including  the  worms — is  less  diffuse  and  indiscriminate  than  that 
which  obtains  in  the  primitive  nerve-net.  There  is  less  of  wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  influence  coming  from  a  receptor  to  all 
the  musculature.  In  other  words,  the  influence  is  confined  within 
narrower  limits,  and  accordingly  more  specialization  and  greater 
variety  of  movements  result.  This  is  one  cardinal  feature  of  the 
centralized  form  of  a  nervous  system.  Another  is  the  existence  of 
long  fibres,  which  afford  quicker  connection  between  distant  parts 
of  the  body  than  occurs  through  the  primitive  nerve-net. 

§  11.  From  these  general  considerations  we  may  turn  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  nervous  system  and  behavior  of  the  annelids,  taking 
as  a  simple  example  the  earthworm  (see  Fig.  5).  Like  other  anne- 
lids, and  like  the  arthropods  and  vertebrates  as  well,  the  body  of  the 
earthworm  is  built  on  a  segmental  plan,  the  segments  succeeding 
one  another  along  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  being  visible,  in  the 
earthworm,  in  the  ringed  appearance  of  the  animal's  surface.  Each 
segment,  except  at  the  froiit  and  back  ends  of  the  worm,  is  much  like 
every  other,  and  each  is  fairly  complete  in  itself.  Each  has  a  ring 
of  muscle,  little  protruding  bristles  which  are  of  use  in  locomotion, 
and  a  set  of  sinij)l(  <ie  h'  -organs.  From  the  sense-organs  and  from 
the  muscles  nerve-h  ias  run  to  pairs  of  ganglia  within  the  segment, 
one  of  each  pair  lying  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left.  The  nerve- 
fibres  connecting  with  the  receptors  are  branches  of  the  receptive 
cells;  those  connected  with  the  muscles  are  branches  of  cells  Iving 
.  within  the  ganglia.  Connections  within  the  ganglia  are  formed,  as 
above  described,  between  the  fibres  from  the  receptors  and  those 
issuing  to  the  muscles;  and  thus  a  local  reflex  path  is  provided,  by 
means  of  which  stimuli  affecting  the  receptors  of  the  segment  arouse 
activity  in  the  muscles  of  that  segment  (see  Fig.  G). 
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Local  reflexes  can  be  obtained  from  single  segments  cut  out  of  a 
worm  of  this  species.     But  the  segments  are  not  entirely  independent 


Fig.  6.— Nerve-Cells  and  Fibres  in  Ganglia  of  the  Earthworm.  (Retzius.) 
Only  a  few  out  of  many  cells  and  fibres  are  shown.  A  motor  fibre 
is  indicated  by  an  outward-pointing  arrow,  and  a  sensory  fibre  by 
an  inward-pointing  arrow. 

of  one  another,  nor  are  their  ganglia  without  mutuai  connections. 
Between  each  ganglion  and  that  of  the  segment  next  in  front  or  be- 
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liiiul  is  ;i  >lraiHl  of  luTvc-lihrc^;  ^o  that  the  ^Mii;;lia  foriii  a  c-oniic'ctt'<l 
chain  extt'iidinf;  alonp  tlic  worm  near  it>  xciitral  or  iiiulcr  surface. 
The  ncrvc-fihrcs  which  c()riij)().si'  the  h>ti^'itii(iiiial  strands  connect- 
ing the  gan^'Ha  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  neither  from  the  re- 
ceptor cells  nor  from  the  nerve-cells  wliicii  send  out  hranches  to  the 
muscles,  hut  from  another  class  of  nerve-cells,  which  lie  in  the 
ganglia  and  send  their  branches  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  one 
ganglion  to  the  next  or  to  the  next  hut  one  or  two.  These  central 
lihres  connect  neighboring  ganglia  with  each  other,  and  by  the  series 
of  them  in  successive  ganglia  the  whole  chain  is  made  a  continuous 
conducting  n^cdium.  There  are  also  a  few  much  longer  fibres,  which 
connect  distant  ganglia  directly  \\ith  each  other.  At  the  forward 
end  of  the  worm  there  is  somewhat  of  a  de])arture  from  the  regular 
segmental  scheme;  a  ring  of  nervotis  tissue  extends  from  the  fore- 
most pair  of  ganglia  around  the  gullet  and  joins  these  ganglia  to  a 
single  ganglion  lying  on  the  dorsal  side,  which  is  called  the  cerebral 
ganglion  or  "brain."  In  the  earthworm  this  so-calk'd  brain  is  not 
highly  developed. 

Exp<'riment  shows  that  the  chain  of  ganglia  is  tlu;  only  path  of 
cf)nuiuinication  between  the  receptors  and  effectors  of  the  worm. 
If  the  ganglia  of  a  segment  are  cut  out,  that  segment  is  paralyzed: 
its  nmsclcs  no  longer  resjxmd  to  stimuli  aj)j)lied  to  any  receptor, 
and  its  own  receptors,  on  being  stimidated,  give  rise  to  no  reac- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  body.  If  the  longituchnal  cord  comiecting 
the  ganglia  is  severed  at  any  point,  no  stinuilus  aj)plied  to  the  part 
of  the  worm  forward  of  the  break  arouses  any  response  in  the  part 
lying  l)ehind  the  break;  and  vice  nr.sa;  the  waves  of  nuiscular  con- 
traction that  sweep  backward  over  the  animal  in  its  creeping,  stoj) 
at  the  point  where  the  cord  is  severed,  and  all  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  j)arts  is  aboIi>hed.  \\('  find  in  the  earth- 
worm three  main  classes  of  movement:  (1)  local  reflexes,  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  the  receptors,  effectors,  and  connecting  nerve- 
fibres  of  a  single  segment;  (2)  slowly  moving  waves  of  nniscular  con- 
traction, the  impulse  to  which  is  probably  transmitted  from  segment 
to  segment  by  the  short  fibres  of  the  longitudinal  cord,  and  (.')) 
sudden  jerks  of  the  whole  worm,  which  are  j)i()l)ablv  due  to  con- 
duction along  the  f«'W  long  central  fibres. 

§  12.  As  comj)are(l  with  the  lowly  earthworm,  the  higher  forms 
of  amielid,  and  crustaceans  and  insects,  while  preserving  the  same 
general  type  of  segmented  nervous  svstem.  show  a  superior  nervous 
development  in  many  respects.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  ganglia,  which  is  partly  to  be  e\j)Iained  by  the  greater 
complexify  of  the  sensory  and  motor  ap|)aratus.  There  is  a  still 
greater  increase  in  the  amount  of  branching  of  the  nervc-ci-lls  within 
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the  ganglia,  which  probably  means  a  higher  organization  of  the  con- 
nections between  fibres.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  long  fibres  within  the  ganglion  chain,  and  a  high  development  of 
the  cerebral  ganglion.  Both  of  the  last-mentioned  changes  are  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  development  of  the  head,  which  in 
the  earthworm  is  not  much  of  an  affair,  but  which  becomes  richly 
equipped  with  various  organs  in  crabs  and  insects.  The  head  is 
first  of  all  the  mouth  end  of  an  animal,  and  as  such  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  go  first  in  locomotion,  and  that  it  should  have  a  certain 
predominance  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  Around  the  mouth  are  de- 
veloped motor  organs  to  serve  it,  and  sense-organs  concerned  with 
the  finding  and  testing  of  food;  and  thus  the  importance  of  the  head 
is  progressively  increased. 

The  nervous  connections  must  keep  pace  with  the  development 
of  receptors  and  effectors,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  cerebral  ganglion 
grows  in  size,  and  becomes  more  and  more  dominant  over  the  ganglia 
lying  behind.  It  is,  further,  to  be  expected  that  such  highly  special- 
ized receptors  as  the  eye  should  appear  in  this  same  region.  The  eye 
is  the  type  of  a  "distance  receptor";  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  excited  by  objects  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  body.  With  the  appearance  of  distance  receptors 
comes  a  great  increase  in  the  range  of  the  environment  that  can  be 
reacted  to;  and  thus  the  life  of  the  animal  comes  to  be  largely  dom- 
inated by  these  organs.  Since  the  distance  receptors  are  located  in 
the  head,  the  importance  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  and  its  connections 
is  still  further  increased;  and  to  this  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  only  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  ganglion,  but  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  long  fibres  leading  backward  from  it,  and  bringing  distant  mus- 
cles into  quick  communication  with  the  sense-organs  of  the  head. 

§  1.3.  The  vertebrates — fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals— are,  like  annelids,  crustaceans,  and  insects,  built  on  a  seg- 
mental plan,  the  segmentation  appearing  clearly  in  the  vertebral  col- 
umn or  backbone.  The  nervous  system  in  vertebrates  shows  some 
of  the  segmental  origin,  in  the  regular  succession  of  the  nerves  which 
issue,  a  pair  at  each  vertebra,  along  the  length  of  the  trunk.  The 
central  organs  of  vertebrates  are  located  inside  the  vertebrre  and 
skull,  i.  e.,  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  these  show  very  little 
sign  of  segmentation.  In  fact,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  v(>rte- 
brate  nerve-centres  is  their  visible  continuity  and  absence  of  apparent 
segmentation.  It  is  much  as  if  the  ganglia  of  the  annelid's  nerve- 
chain  had  grown  together  into  a  continuous  cord.  A  second  difier- 
ence  between  the  vertel)rate  nervous  system  and  that  of  the  annelids, 
etc.,  is  seen  in  the  position  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  The  nerve-chain  of 
invertebrates  lies  near  the  ventral  surface,  tiie  digestive  tract  lying 
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al)()V('  it,  while  in  the  vert('l)ratc.s  the  cord  lies  near  the  dorsal  sur- 
face and  above  the  di(i;estive  tract.  The  cerebral  pmglion  of  the 
eartlnvorm,  it  will  however  be  remembered,  lies  dorsal  to  the  mouth, 
and  this  corresponds  to  the  brain  of  vertebrates. 

A  third  point  of  difference  between  the  vertebrate  and  inverte- 
brate svstenis  concerns  the  location  of  the  cells,  the  branches  of 
which  connect  the  receptors  with  the  centres.  In  invertebrates,  it 
is  the  receptive  cells,  lying  at  the  periphery,  the  branches  of  which 
pass  into  the  centres;  but  in  vertebrates  the  receptor  cells  do  not 
themselves  provide  the  fibres  for  their  connections,  but  are  sup- 
plied by  fibres  which  grow  out  from  special  ganglia  that  lie  close 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  are  enclosed  in  the  same  bony  cov- 
ering. The  receptive  cells  of  the  sense  of  smell  form  an  exception, 
and  send  branches  of  their  own  into  the  brain,  preserving  the  in- 
vertebrate condition.  The  nervt^-fibres  in  vertebrates  very  com- 
monly show  a  more  complicated  structure  than  in  invertebrates,  in 
that  the  branch  of  the  nerve-cell  becomes  enveloped  by  a  sheath  of 
"myelin,"  a  fat-like  substance  the  significance  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  On  the  whole,  and 
with  exceptions,  the  nerve-centres  of  vertebrates  may  be  considered 
as  more  advanced  in  development  than  those  qf  invertebrates;  and 
this  is  seen  especially  in  the  richer  provision  of  long  fibres  connect- 
ing distant  parts  of  the  system.^ 

§  14.  The  nerve-centres  of  vertebrates  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  (1)  a  fundamental  system,  comprising  the  cord  and  the 
brain-stem,  and  (2)  accessory  organs  developing  as  outgrowths  of 
the  brain-stem,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  cerebellum  and  the  cere- 
brum. The  development  of  the  accessory  structures  is  very  unequal 
in  dillerent  forms  of  vertebrate  animals; — the  size  of  the  cerebellum 
being  closely  related  to  the  animal's  powers  of  locomotion,  and  the 
size  of  the  cerebrum  with  his  powers  of  learning  new  and  specific 
adaptations.  The  fundamental  system  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  vertebrate  .series.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  size  of  which  seems  to  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  size  of  the  animal,  i.  e.,  on  th(>  bulk  of  the  receptor  and  ef- 
fector organs  with  which  it  is  connected.  Thus,  though  the  brain 
of  an  ox  is  much  snudler  than  that  of  a  man,  the  sj)inal  cord  of  the 
former  is  both  longer  and  thicker. 

The  fundamental  system  (compare  Fig.  7),  as  most  clearly  seen  in 
the  spinal  cord,  consists  of  the  above-mentioned  sensory  ganglia,  the 
cells  of  which  j)ro\i(Ie  fibres  connecting  the  recej)tors  of  (he  trunk 

'  Tlio  following  trc'itinciit  of  tlio  vcrtehnito  nervous  system  is  hiised  mostly  on 
L.  Edinger,  "  VorlosunKcn  iihor  don  Hau  dor  norviiscn  Zcntralorgunp,"  Band  2, 
Vergleichende  Anatomic  dcs  Gchirjis  (Leipzig,  1908). 
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and  limbs  with  the  spinal  cord;  of  nerve-cells  lying  within  the  cord, 
branches  of  which  pass  out  to  the  muscles  and  other  effector  organs; 
and  of  numerous  central  units—  cells  whose  branches  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  centres,  but  run  up  or  down  or  across  from  one  side  of 
the  cord  to  another,  and  so  bring  its  different  parts  into  connection. 
Most  of  these  central  fibres 
are  short;  but  there  are  some 
sets  of  long  ones,  which  are 
present  in  all  vertebrates,  and 
which  connect  the  cord  di- 
rectly with  the  brain  stem. 

§  15.  The  brain-stem 
shows  the  same  basal  char- 
acteristics as  the  cord,  but 
its  structure  is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of 
the  important  receptors 
which  are  located  in  the 
head,  and  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  central  sys- 
tem. Where  a  given  set  of 
receptors  is  highly  developed 
and  much  used,  the  part  of  n.  ix.  x,  xi 
the  brain-stem  which  receives 
fibres  from  it  is  itself  highly 
developed.  The  receptors 
of  the  vertebrate  head  can 
be,  though  only  roughly,  in- 
dicated by  mentioning  the 
human  nose,  eye,  ear, 
mouth,  and  facial  skin.  Of 
these,  the  development  of  the  eye  is  perhaps  the  most  equal  through- 
out the  vertebrates.  The  sense  of  smell  is  much  more  important 
in  some  forms  than  in  others,  and  the  associated  parts  of  the  brain 
are  correspondingly  unequal.  The  skin  of  the  face,  especially  of 
the  snout,  and  of  the  front  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  is  much  more 
important  as  a  receptive  surface  in  some  species  of  animals  than  in 
others;  and  the  "trigeminus"  nerve,  which  supplies  the  cutaneous 
receptors  of  the  face,  varies  correspondingly.  The  ear  of  land- 
living  forms  is  the  representative  of  a  much  more  extensive  system 
of  receptors  in  fishes,  which  is  excited  by  vibrations  and  currents 
in  the  water;  this  constitutes  the  so-called  "lateral  line"  system, 
the  incoming  fibres  from  which  give  rise  to  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  brain-stem  at  their  place  of  entrance.     Again,  the  sense  of 
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Fig.  7. — Nerve-Centres  of  the  Fro?.  (Ecker- 
Wiedersheim-Gaupp.)  The  brain  and  upper  part 
of  the  cord  are  shown  from  the  dorsal  side. 
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taste  in  man  is  provided  with  a  comparatively  slight  outfit;  but  in 
fishes  it  has  an  extensive  system  of  chemo-receptors,  -which  lie  not 
only  within  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  head  and  even  of  the  trunk;  and  these  receptors  also,  being  con- 
nected with  a  certain  region  of  the  brain-stem,  are  the  occasion  of  a 
complex  local  development  in  that  region.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  the  brain-stem  in  vertebrates  is  not  only  larger,  but  less  uni- 
form in  size  than  the  spinal  cord. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  parts  of  the  fundamental 
nervous  system  lies  in  the  more  extensive  development,  within  the 
brain-stem,  of  the  short  central  fibres,  which  connect  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  system.  The  impressions  received  by  the  various  sense- 
organs  of  the  head  are  so  important  in  regulating  the  vital  functions 
of  the  animal  that  it  is  but  natural  to  find  extensive  paths  of  com- 
munication leading  from  the  nerves  of  these  senses  in  various  di- 
rections. The  impressions  received  by  the  internal  ear  (and  by  the 
lateral  line  in  fishes)  are  important  in  governing  locomotion  and 
preserving  equilil)rium,  and  in  maintaining  the  "tone"  and  readi- 
ness for  action  of  the  muscles.  The  sense  of  taste  is  important  in 
regulating  digestion.  The  impressions  made  on  receptors  in  the 
lungs — the  nerve-fibres  of  which  also  enter  the  brain-ste  ii — are  im- 
portant in  breathing.  The  "centres"  for  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  respiration  and  the  closely  allied  function  of  circulation,  are  lo- 
cated in  the  brain-stem;  and  one  of  the  important  centres  for  loco- 
motion is  located  there  as  well.  (By  a  so-called  "centre"  is  to  be 
understood,  anatomically,  a  set  of  connections  between  incoming 
and  outgoing  fibres,  by  which  receptors  can  influence  the  right 
effectors.  Such  connections  are  largely  provided  by  the  central 
fibres,  which  accordingly  abound  in  the  region  concerned  with  the 
vital  functions.) 

The  brain-stem,  like  the  cord,  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the 
fundamental  system,  but  is  invaded  by  fibres  belonging  to  the  acces- 
sory systems  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  In  the  higher  mam- 
mals, the  fundamental  system  is  quite  overgrown  by  fibres  belong- 
ing to  these  accessory  systems.  These  are  long  fibres,  in  contrast 
with  the  short  interconnections  of  the  fundamental  system.  The 
higher  the  development  of  the  accessory  organs,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  long  fibres  in  the  brain-stem  and  the  cord;  and  the 
more  the  fimdamental  system  retires  into  the  background.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  always  remains  fundamental;  it  is  played  upon 
by  the  accessory  organs,  between  which  and  the  etrcctors  it  always 
intervenes  (compare  Fig.  S). 

§  10.  As  already  stated,  the  cerebellum  varies  in  size  according 
to  the  locomotor  powers  of  the  animal,  .so  that  within  closely  related 
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groups,  such  as  the  lizards,  the  tortoises,  or  the  eels,  those  species 
which  are  active  swimmers  have  a  much  larger  development  of  this 
organ  than  those  which  crawl.  Birds,  with  their  high  powers  of 
locomotion  in  three  dimensions,  have  a  large  cerebellum;  in  mammals 
also  this  organ  is  large — in  man  specially  large,  perhaps  on  account 
of  his  upright  position  and  the  special  demands  which  this  entails 
on  the  muscles  for  locomotion  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 


Cet^Wry, 


t  •   BIRO 


Fig.  8.— Longitudinal  Sections  throuerh  the  Brains  of  Different  Classes  of  Vertebrates. 
(Edinger.)     The  cerebellum  is  represented  in  black. 


The  cerebellum  receives  fibres,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  from  a  large 
share  of  the  receptors  of  the  whole  body,  including  the  head.  The 
fibres  which  conduct  outward  from  the  cerebellum  run  mostly  to 
groups  of  cells  in  the  brain-stem;  and  the  fibres  from  these  groups 
which  belong  to  the  fundamental  connecting  or  co-ordinating  system, 
undoubtedly  spread  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cells  which 
directly  control  the  muscles.  The  development  of  the  cerebellum 
is  not,  however,  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  cerebrum,  since 
in  mammals  there  is  a  mass  of  fibres  coming  from  the  cerebrum 
and  making  connections  with  the  cerebellum;  and  a  large  addition 
to  the  cerebellum,  on  each  side,  seems  to  result  from  this  connection 
with  the  cerebrum. 
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§  17.  Before  we  pass  to  the  other  principal  accessory  organ,  the 
cerebrum,  we  should  pause  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  in- 
creased development,  which  occurs  in  vertebrates  near  the  forward 
end  of  the  brain-stem,  in  the  part  called  the  mid-brain.  This  part 
reaches  a  great  size  in  many  vertebrates,  and  is  in  fact  the  best-de- 
veloped part  of  the  brain  in  fishes  and  amphibia;  in  reptiles  and 
birds  as  well  it  is  very  prominent.  The  most  elementary  fact  re- 
garding this  part  is  that  it  receives  fibres  from  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  receptors,  the  eye;  and  that  it,  in  turn,  sends  out 
motor  fibres  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  swollen  portions  of  the 
brain-stem  which  lie  on  the  back  of  the  mid-brain  are  accordingly 
called,  except  in  mammals,  the  "optic"  lobes.  The  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  here  terminate  in  close  connection  with  large  collec- 
tions of  variously  formed  cells,  some  of  which  send  forth  only  short 
branches,  and  serve  to  afford  rich  connections  within  this  mass  of 
cells,  while  others  send  out  long  fibres  that  run  in  large  measure 
downward  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain-stem,  and  to  the  cord, 
and  thus  carry  the  influence  of  the  eye  to  effectors  throughout  the 
body.  But  the  optic  lobes  are  not  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
eye;  for  fibres  can  be  traced  to  them  also  from  the  cord  and  brain- 
stem; by  this  means  they  receive  impressions  from  the  other  sense- 
organs  of  the  body,  and  especially  from  the  ears.  Thus  the  optic 
lobes  come  to  be  a  general  receiving  and  distributing  centre;  and 
in  animals  which  have  not  developed  the  cerebrum  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  optic  lobes  are  probably  the  dominant  part  of  the  whole 
nervous  system. 

§  18.  The  part  of  the  brain-stem  which  lies  next  forward  of  the 
mid-brain  is  called  the  inter-brain  or  thalamus;  it  is  constantly  pres- 
ent throughout  the  vertebrate  series,  but  varies  greatly  in  extent; 
and  in  mammals  it  is  quite  definitely  an  adjunct  of  the  cerebrum, 
since  it  contains  masses  of  cells  which  are  relay  stations  in  the  path- 
ways of  impressions  from  all  the  receptors  to  the  cerebrum.  Thus, 
the  j)rincipal  connections  of  the  eye,  which  in  other  vertebrates  are 
almost  e\clusiv(>ly  with  the  optic  lobes,  become  in  mammals  mostly 
transferred  to  tlu'  thalamus,  from  which  fibres  run  to  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum.  But  besides  this  cerebral  j)art  of  the  thalamus,  there 
is  in  all  forms  of  vertebrates  a  more  jirimitive  system  of  cells  and 
fibres,  connecting  largely  with  the  portion  of  the  brain  still  further 
forward  (the  olfactory  region).  The  thalanuis  is  not,  however, 
the  direct  or  immediate  centre  of  smell;  and  in  fact  its  significance 
is  dilliciih  to  discover.  The  thalamus  has  several  gland-like  off- 
shoots, and  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  some  of  these  appear 
to  act  as  sense-organs.  The  "parietal  organs,"  which  are  offshoots 
of  the  thalamus,  apjxar  in  some  frtrms  to  serve  as  eyes,  which  are 
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fairly  well  developed,  though  not  by  any  means  as  highly  developed 
as  the  eyes  customarily  so  called.  It  is  possible  that  this  part  of 
the  brain-stem  is  primitively,  like  the  mid-brain,  the  local  centre  for 
certain  sense-organs  which  in  most  vertebrates  have  gone  out  of 
function;  and  that  later,  the  thalamus  was  taken  possession  of,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  adjoining  cerebrum. 

What  lies  forward  of  the  thalamus  is  called  the  fore-brain  or  end- 
brain.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  the  basal  portion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  fundamental  system  of  the  brain-stem,  and  (2)  the  ex- 
pansions to  the  side  and  back,  which  form  the  greatest  part  of  the 
whole  brain  in  mammals,  but  in  many  lower  vertebrates  are  of  very 
small  dimensions.  The  basal  portion  of  the  fore-brain  is  again  read- 
ily divisible  into  two  parts:  the  "corpus  striatum,"  and  the  olfactory 
lobe  and  bulb.  The  striatum,  which  lies  very  near  the  thalamus,  is, 
probably,  closely  related  to  it  in  function,  though  we  must  admit  that 
on  this  point  our  knowledge  is  far  from  complete.  The  function 
of  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  lies  at  the  very  front  of  the  whole  organ, 
is  clear  from  its  direct  connection  with  the  incoming  fibres  from  the 
olfactory  receptors  in  the  nose.  And  the  olfactory  lobe,  further, 
is  directly  connected  with  the  bulb,  and  must  also  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  olfactory  system.  A  portion  of  it,  however,  receives 
fibres  from  the  skin  of  the  face  and  mouth,  and  is  perhaps,  as  sug- 
gested by  Edinger,^  a  centre  for  the  "  oral  sense,"  which  in  animals 
that  use  the  snout  or  tongue  as  an  exploratory  organ,  must  be  of 
much  service  in  directing  their  behavior.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  the  mid-brain  is  primarily  the  central  mechanism  of  the  eye,  the 
fore-brain  is  primarily  the. local  centre  for  the  sense  of  smell.  In  the 
fishes,  it  seems  to  be  little  else;  only  the  basal  portion  develops,  the 
dorsal  remaining  (except  for  one  small  portion)  a  mere  membrane, 
without  nerve-cells  or  fibres  in  it.  In  amphibia,  however,  the  dorsal 
portion,  called  the  "pallium"  or  mantle,  begins  to  show  nervous 
structures,  and  in  reptiles,  this  is  still  more  markedly  the  case;  in 
birds  more  yet;  and  in  mammals  the  pallium  completely  overshad- 
ows the  primitive  basal  structures  of  the  fore-brain.  In  amphibia  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  pallium  are  irregularly  arranged,  but,  beginning 
with  the  reptiles,  there  is  a  true  bark,  or  "cortex,"  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pallium,  consisting  of  cells  arranged  in  a  definite  fashion, 
and  with  an  extraordinary  richness  of  fine  branches. 

§  19.  At  its  first  appearance,  in  reptiles,  the  cortex  is,  to  judge 
from  its  fibre  connections,  an  adjunct  of  the  primary  olfactory  and 
oral  sense-centres  which  lie  in  the  adjacent  basal  portion  of  the  fore- 
brain.  This  oldest  part  of  the  pallium  is  called  the  "  archi-pallium," 
in  distinction  from  the  "neo-pallium,"  the  connections  of  which  are 
'  L.  Edinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  2G1. 
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with  mort'  (li>tant  j)art.s  of  llic  hraiii-stfin  ami  cord  (see  Fig.  9). 
In  hinls,  the  coniu'ctions  with  the  optic  lobes  become  prominent; 
and  in  inanimals,  through  the  intcrnicdiarv  of  the  thalamus,  the 
cortex  comes  into  connection  with  all  the  rece[)tors  of  the  body, 
and  also  sends  outgoing  fibres  further  and  further  back  along  the 


Fio.  0. — Arrhipiillimn  hikI  NioiialiiTim  in  the  Rrain  of  the  Calf. 
(IvliiiK'iT.)  In  the  rinlit  half  of  the  fiKiin-.  the  arcliiijailiiini  (uii- 
Hhadcil)  is  scimratfd  from  the  jmrtially  shaded  ntopalliiiin  by  the 
(Issura  linilii(  a. 

l)rain-stem  and  cord,  tinis  assuming  control  over  more  and  more  of 
tiic  fundamental  system.  With  the  increase  in  the  neopallium,  the 
older,  olfactory  portion  of  the  cortex  is  left  behind  near  the  base 
and  median  line  of  the  cerebrum,  while  the  neopallium  sj)reads  to 
the  sides,  and  uj)Uard,  fdrward.  and  backward.  The  archi- 
pallium  still  forms  a  distinguishable  portion  of  the  brain,  even  of 
man,  and  is  probably  still  concerned,  as  in  reptiles,  with  smell  and 
related  senses. 
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Among  the  mammals,  the  advance  of  the  brain  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  forms  consists  in  the  development  of  the  neopallium. 
This  advance  is  marked  by  the  increase  of  the  extent  of  the  cortex, 
by  the  growing  richness  of  cells  and  their  fine  branches  within  the 
cortex,  and  by  the  increase  of  long  fibres  connecting  different  parts 
of  the  cortex  with  each  other  and  with  the  cord,  the  brain-stem, 
and  the  cerebelluni.  The  increase  in  total  extent  of  the  cortex  is 
provided  for  partly  by  expansion  of  the  skull  and  partly  by  the  fold- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  brain  into  "fissures,"  which  are  few  in  the 
lower  mammals,  but  numerous  in  many  of  the  higher  forms.  The 
increase  of  long  fibres  in  the  higher  forms  is  as  marked  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  extent  of  the  cortex.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  even 
among  the  worms,  an  advance  in  organization  was  marked  by  an 
increase  in  the  long  central  fibres,  bringing  distant  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem into  direct  connection.  This  same  principle  appears  in  compar- 
ing the  brains  of  different  vertebrates.  Man,  of  all  vertebrates, 
possesses  the  greatest  proportion  of  long  fibres,  both  those  leading 
into  or  out  of  the  cerebrum,  and  those  connecting  its  own  non-adja- 
cent parts.  In  particular,  the  supply  of  fibres  connecting  the  right 
with  the  left  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  shows  a  great  advance 
from  lower  mammals  to  higher,  and  in  man  the  cross  connection 
between  the  hemispheres,  called  the  "corpus  callosum,"  is  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  brain. 

§  20.  In  a  general  way,  the  intelligence  of  different  vertebrates 
is  somewhat  proportional  to  the  size  of  their  brains,  and  especially 
to  their  development  of  cerebi'al  cortex.  We  have,  indeed,  as  yet 
no  accurate  measures  of  the  intelligence  of  different  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  have  been  subjected  to  experimental 
test.  The  monkey  is  more  intelligent  than  the  cat  or  dog,  as  tested 
by  the  speed  of  learning  or  the  number  and  variety  of  associations 
formed.^  The  chimpanzee  and  other  man-like  apes  seem  to  be 
superior  to  the  smaller  monkeys;  and  the  primates,  in  general,  seem 
to  surpass  most  other  animals.  Some  mammals  which  possess 
markedly  large  brains,  and  high  cortical  development — such  as  the 
seal,  porpoise,  walrus,  and  whale — are  little  known  as  respects 
their  behavior  and  intelligence. 

One  thing  is  reasonably  certain:  the  brain-weight  of  a  species, 
or  of  a  breed,  is  partly  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  body.  Larger 
breeds  have  larger  brains,  but  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  is  greater 
in 'the  smaller  breeds.  There  is  apparently  a  purely  somatic  factor 
in  the  determination  of  brain  development,  and  this  factor  must  be 
allowed  for  before  the  true  relation  between  brain-size  and  intelli- 

'  Thorndike,  "The  Mental  Life  of  the  Monkeys,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl. 
15,  1901. 
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m'lici'  can  !)('  .seen.  Sufj^e.stion.s  have  Ixcn  made  toward  tlic  dc- 
tcriiiiiiatioii  and  i-liiniiiatioii  of  thi.s  .somatic  factor,  t)iit  there  are 
still  luauv  eh'iiieiit.s  of  uncertainty  in  the  calcuhition. 

The  folh)\vin<,'  tahle  of  aj)j)ro.\imate  hrain-weight.s  and  l)ody- 
wei^'ht.s  of  nianinial.s  i.s  .selected  from  the  much  more  extensive  tal)les 
of  Warueckf.' 
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§  21.  W  ithin  the  order  of  primates,  we  find  a  iari^^e  range  of  hrain- 
size,  the  ciTchrum  of  the  common  tailed  monkeys  (e.  g.,  macacus 
rhesus)  weighing  about  80-100  gram.s,  that  of  the  anthroj)oid  apes 
(chimpanzee,  gorilla,  orang-outang)  running  to  about  400  grani.s, 
while  that  of  man  averages  about  1,400  grams.  Remains  of  e.xtinct 
forms  of  primates,  showing  a  cerebral  development  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  gorilla  and  that  of  man,  iiave  been  unearthed 
in  only  a  few  ca.sc.s;  and  there  has  been  con.sideral)le  difference  of 
jixlgment  regarding  the  interpretation  to  be  made  of  these  inter- 
vening forms.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  allowable  to  recognize  at 
least  one  intermediate  form  between  the  anthropoid  aj)es  and  man 
as    he   exists    to-day.     This    intermediate    form    (Pithecanthropus 

'  Journal  /.  Psychol,  u.  \ntrol.,  1908,  XIII,  355.  A  collection  of  hrain-weiRhta 
of  hinl.H,  \>y  the  .same  author,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  iournal,  VM7,  IX,  93. 
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erectus),  as  represented  by  a  single  specimen  found  in  Java/  is 
reckoned  with  the  apes  rather  than  with  man,  but  has  a  skull  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  other  anatomical  peculiarities,  that  separate  him  from 
existing  apes,  and  indicate  a  brain-weight  of  perhaps  600-700  grams. 
The  paucity  of  the  evidence,  however,  must  continue  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  conclusion. 

A  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  great  antiquity  have  been 
unearthed,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  relics  of  the  human  species. 
In  regard  to  skull  capacity,  these  oldest  surviving  specimens  of 
inhabitants  of  Europe  do  not  differ  much,  if  any,  from  the  present 
inhabitants.  In  countries  like  Egypt,  also,  in  which  skulls  are  found 
representing  several  thousand  years  of  history,  there  is  no  sign  of 
an  increase  in  brain-size.  Among  existing  races,  there  are  racial 
differences  in  the  average  brain- weight;  but  these  differences  are 
small  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  variation  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  race.  For  example,  the  average  brain-weight 
of  negroes  is  perhaps  two  ounces  less  than  that  of  Europeans;  but 
the  difference  between  individuals  of  either  race  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  twenty-five  ounces.  It  should  be  added  that  the  differ- 
ences in  mental  capacity  of  different  races  appear  much  smaller  to 
the  ethnologist,  who  knows  different  races,  than  they  appear  to 
those  members  of  any  race  who,  not  having  studied  other  races 
scientifically,  judge  in  accordance  with  race  prejudice  and  pride 
rather  than  in  an  objective  manner.  Even  this  difference  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  more  highly  civilized  races,  the 
large  amount  and  variety  of  the  educative  processes  develops 
(that  is,  occasions  a  growth  in  size  of)  many  of  the  nerve  elements 
which  continue  relatively  undeveloped  in  the  less  civilized  races. 

§  22.  A  review  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  varieties  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  animal  kingdom  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
most  elementary  and  essential  function  of  nervous  tissue  is  to  provide 
lines  of  conduction  between  receptors  and  effectors.  No  other  possi- 
ble function  of  the  nervous  system  would  have  any  biological  utility 
without  this.  The  progress  from  the  diffuse  nerve-net  of  the  jelly- 
fish to  the  highly  organized  system  of  mammals  is  marked,  first  by 
centralization;  second,  by  the  appearance  of  numbers  of  central  or 
co-ordinating  cells;  third,  by  the  dominance  of  the  system  by  the 
receptors  of  the  head;  and  fourth,  by  an  increase  in  the  plasticity  or 
modifiability  of  the  system,  or  of  certain  parts  of  it.  Conduction, 
co-ordination,  integration,  and  "learning"  (this  word  in  a  figurative 
sense)  may  be  assigned  as  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  from  the  stand-point  of  inner  mechanics,  all  of 
these  are  specializations  of  the  primary  function  of  conduction. 
'  Discovered  and  described  by  E.  Dubois. 
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§  1.  Tlu'  study  of  tlio  growth  of  the  ntTvous  systi'in  in  oiiihry- 
oiiic  lift'  and  cliildluMHl  is  useful  in  two  wiiys:  it  throws  some  ii<^ht 
on  the  funetions  of  the  various  parts,  and  it  is  of  i^reat  aid  in  gain- 
ing clear  eoncej)tions  of  the  highly  complicated  structure  of  the 
central  organs.  These  organs  first  appear  in  relatively  simple 
forms  and  relations,  and  develop  gradually  in  complexity;  an  under- 
standing of  the  simpler  facts  of  the  embryonic  brain  is  thus  a  good 
point  of  starting  for  the  study  of  its  fully  developed  condition. 

In  unicellular  organisms  reproduction  consists  simj)ly  in  division. 
'I'hc  adult,  full-grown  cell  divides  into  two  cells  of  half  its  size,  which 
may  he  called  young  cells,  or  "daughter  cells";  and  these  in  their 
turn  grow  and  suhsccjuently  divide.  In  all  hut  the  simj)lest  forms 
of  living  beings,  there  exists  a  dillerentiation  among  the  numerous 
cells  that  compose  the  body;  most  of  them  form  organs  which, 
from  the  stan(l-j)oint  of  reproduction  and  the  perj)etuation  of  tiie 
species,  are  accessory,  and  simply  si-rve  to  j)rovide  favorable  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  relatively  few  cells  which  j)reserve  the  repro- 
ductive power.  These  reproducti\('  cells  alone  are  caj)able  of 
j)roducing  daughter  cells  which  can  grow  into  new  individuals.  In 
j)Iants  and  animals  which  show  the  distinction  of  sex,  the  rej)ro- 
ductive  cells  are  of  two  sorts,  usually  (in  animals)  located  in  sepa- 
rate individuals,  male  and  female.  The  rej)roductive  cells  for  the 
female  animal  give  rise  to  cells  called  eggs  or  ova;  while  tluise  of 
the  male  give  rise  to  spermatozoa.  In  some  low  forms  the  ova  are 
capable  of  developing  into  new  individuals  without  aid  from  the 
spermatozoa;  but  in  most  cases,  and  always  in  vertebrates,  the 
ovum  <loes  not  develop  far  unless  it  has  fused  with  a  spermato- 
/.o<»n.  The  fiision  of  these  two  cells,  the  ovum  from  the  female 
individual  and  the  sjx-nnatozoon  from  the  male,  is  calh-d  fertiliza- 
tion; and  the  ovum  which  has  fusj-d  with  a  spermatozoon  is  called 
a   fertilizcil   ovum.      Leaving  aside  as   unessential    for  our  j)urpose 

'  Thirt  ch.'iptrr  in  hnmu]  |)rinri|):illy  on  tho  work  of  His,  Die  KiitwirkrhnHj  dca 
mrnsrhlirhrn  (Srhirm,  VM)\.  iiiid  r)n  tlu-  tn-atmcnt  by  O.  Strong,  in  Bailey  and 
Miller'a  "Textbook  of  Kmbryolojo,"  UHM),  pp.  454-572. 
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the  very  curious  changes  which  occur  in  these  two  cells  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  fusion,  we  will  take  our  start  with  the  fertilized  ovum, 
which  may  properly  be  called  a  new  individual  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  its  life,  and  which  promptly  begins  to  develop  itself. 

§  2.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  fertilized  ovum,  itself  a 
single  cell,  proceeds  to  divide  into  two,^  which,  however,  do  not  sep- 
arate, but  remain  in  contact  with  each  other.  Each  of  these  daugh- 
ter cells,  after  growing  in  size,  again  divides  into  two;  and  this  proc- 
ess is  repeated  time  after  time,  and  for  a  while  with  considerable 
regularity,  so  that  the  young  individual  consists  successively  of  one 
cell,  two  cells,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty-two.  The  details 
of  this  process  differ,  however,  in  different  orders  of  animals,  and 
in  all  the  regular  doubling  of  the  number  of  cells  is  broken  up  after 
a  few  divisions  by  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  among  the 
daughter  cells  and  their  unequal  rates  of  growth  and  division. 

A  process  preliminary  to  this  propagation  of  cells  by  division 
may  be  noticed  briefly  at  this  point.  When  a  cell  is  on  the  point  of 
dividing  into  two,  the  nucleus  can  be  seen  to  separate  into  smaller 
bodies,  the  number  of  which  is  constant  for  any  given  sort  of  cell. 
In  preparation  for  their  fusion,  both  ovum  and  spermatozoon  ex- 
trude part  of  their  nuclear  matter,  and  at  the  time  of  fertilization, 
each  has  only  half  of  the  number  of  so-called  "chromosomes"  ap- 
propriate to  the  animal  in  question.  Thus  the  fertilized  ovum, 
which  consists  of  both  ovum  and  spermatozoon,  contains  exactly 
the  full  number  of  chromosomes  appropriate  to  the  species.  When 
the  fertilized  ovum  divides  into  two  cells,  half  of  its  chromosomes  go 
to  each  cell,  and  half  of  each  half  is  from  the  original  ovum,  half 
from  the  spermatozoon.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  succeeding 
generations  of  "daughter  cells."  Thus  each  parent  is  equally 
represented,  not  only  in  the  fertilized  ovum,  but  in  each  cell  of  the 
successive  generations  of  cells  that  result  from  repeated  division, 

§  3.  At  first  the  cells  of  the  mass  resulting  from  repeated  cleavage 
of  the  ovum  adhere  compactly  together,  presenting  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  mulberry.  Later,  spaces  appear  between  some  of 
the  cells,  and  a  cavity  is  formed  inside  the  mass.     Then  the  cells 

*  The  very  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  human  embryo  have  not 
been  actually  observed,  but  as  those  mammals  which  have  been  studied  resemble 
each  other  in  essential  points  at  this  stage,  it  is  inferred  that  the  beginnings  of 
human  development  do  not  differ  much  from  the  general  mammalian  condition. 
The  earliest  human  embryos  so  far  available  seem  to  be  of  al)out  two  weeks' 
growth.  Within  this  period  they  have  increased  in  size  from  0.2  millimetre 
(or  7^-  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  ovum)  to  a  length  of  some  two  millime- 
tres. They  have  become  elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  show  the  beginnings  of 
head  and  trunk,  and  distinct  rudiments  of  several  organs,  among  which  are  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 
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liniin''  the  cavitv  hccoiiu'  (iill4,'R'iiti;ite(l  from  tlu)S(>  of  the  exterior 
surface,  and  a  third  ^^roup  of  cells  sprouts  in  between  the  two  layers, 
so  that  there  are  formed,  in  all,  no  fewer  than  three  "germ  layers." 
Of  these,  the  exterior  layer  is  called  the  cdodcrm,  the  inner  layer  the 
eniwlcrm,  and  the  intervenin*,'  layer  the  inrsodcrm.  From  this  very 
earlv  stafjje  of  development  on,  these  three  layers  retain  their  indi- 
viduality.    The  entoderm  forms  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  throat, 

gullet,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, and  also  of  the  windpipe 
and  lungs;  it  gives  rise  also  to 
the  glands  which  connect  with 
these  organs,  including  the 
liver  and  pancreas.  The  meso- 
derm gives  rise  to  the  bones 
and  connective  tissues,  to  the 
muscles,  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, and  to  the  kidneys  and 
the  sex  jxlands.  The  ectoderm 
gives  rise  to  the  outer  layer  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  to  the  a])pendages  of  the 
skin,  such  as  hair  and  nails,  to 
the  essential  portions  of   the 

Fifi.  10. — Dorsal  View  of  a  Two  Weeks' Human  scUSe-Organs    and    tO    the  UCr- 
Embryo.     (VonSpce.)    Tlic  future  head  end  "         '         y 

i3  above  in    liie    figure.      The   "neurenteric  VOUS     Systcm.        It      appears 

canal"  Is  an  early  communication  between  strange,  at  first   thoUffht,    that 
the  neural  tube  and  the  rudimentary  intes-  "    '  i  •    i       i- 

tine.     Magnilied  20  diameters.  the    nerve-CCntrcS,    whlch    lie 

SO  far  to  the  interior  and  are 
endo.sed  in  bone,  should  develop  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
embryo,  but  the  early  stages  in  the  de\el()pment  of  the  nervous 
system  make  this  clear. 

Early  in  the  development,  when  the  embryo  is  less  than  two  weeks 
old — age  being  reckoned  from  time  of  fertilization — there  appears 
a  shallow  groove  (see  Fig.  10)  extending  lengthwise  along  what  may 
!)(•  called  the  back  of  the  embryo.  This  groove  is  formed  by  an  in- 
bcndlng  of  the  ectcKlerm,  and  is  called  the  uniral  rjroorc.  The 
groove  increases  in  depth,  its  edges  arch  together  over  the  top,  and, 
where  they  meet,  grow  together,  thus  transforming  the  groove  into 
a  tub( — a  hollow  tube  of  ectoderm  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
embryo,  and  later  separated  widely  from  this  surface  by  the  in- 
growth of  mesoderm  between  it  and  (he  superficial  ectoderm.  This 
is  the  so-called  neural  iuhr,  and  it  is  the  rudiment  of  the  nervous 
svstem,  which,  in  fact,  alwavs  retains  the  fundamental  character- 
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istic  of  a  tube.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tube  gives  rise  to  the  spinal 
cord,  the  walls  of  which  become  so  thickened  that  the  small  central 
cavity  remaining  in  adult  life  and  called  the  central  canal  is  very  in- 
conspicuous. The  upper  portion  of  the  tube  develops  into  the 
brain;  and  here  the  form  of  a  tube  is  still  more  concealed,  by  fold- 
ings, swellings,  or  out- 
growths of  the  tube,  and 
great  but  irregular  thick- 
enings of  the  wall.  The 
central  cavity  persists,  how- 
ever, and  appears  in  the 
adult  brain  in  the  form  of 
spaces  of  various  shape, 
called  the  ventricles.  It  is 
of  great  assistance  in  gain- 
ing a  conception  of  the 
complicated  structure  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  brain  is  'primarily  a 
tube  (compare  Fig.  11). 

§  4.  The  nerves  which 
connect  the  brain  and 
cord  with  the  muscles  and 
sense-organs,  arise  pardy 
as  outgrowths  of  the  neu- 
ral tube,  and  partly  from 
that  portion  of  the  ecto- 
derm which  formed  the 
lips  of  the  neural  groove 
and  which  was  left  out- 
side when  the  groove 
closed  to  form  the  tube. 
This  portion  of  the  ecto- 
derm is  called  the  neural 
crest,  and  it  is  quickly 
overgrown  by  the  adja- 
cent ectoderm,  and  so  comes  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  close  to  the  neural  tube,  one  strip  at  the  right  side  of  the 
tube  and  one  at  the  left.  This  part  of  the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to 
the  sensory  nerves  and  to  part,  at  least,  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
, system;  while  the  neural  tube  itself  gives  rise  to  the  motor  nerves 
and  to  the  brain  and  cord. 

The  neural  tube,  when  first  formed,  does  not  as  yet  constitute  a 
nervous  tissue;  its  cells  are  not  nerve-cells,  but  are  still  in  an  un- 


Neural  groove 
{slill  unclosed) 


Fig.  11. — Dorsal  View  of  a  Human  Embryo,  Some- 
what More  Advanced  than  the  Preceding.  (Eter- 
nod.)  About  Y.  The  neural  groove  has  closed  to 
a  tube  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  but  is  still  open 
at  the  cerebral  and  lumbar  ends. 
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spccializi'd  coiiditioii.  I'lu-  process  ))y  whicli  this  tube  of  undiffer- 
ontiiited  cells  becomes  a  cord  of  nervous  tissue  is  as  follows.  In 
the  wall  of  the  tube  next  to  the  cavity  or  "lumen"  some  cells  be- 
come repnxl actively  active,  and  divide,  giving  rise  to  daughter  cells, 
w  hich  move  away  toward  the  outside  of  the  wall,  but  stop  midway, 
and  proceed    to    change  their    form,  sending    out    branches  that 


Germinal  layer 


Marginal 
layer 


Fio.  12.— Cross  Section  of  the  Neural  Tube  and  Crests  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  about  Five 
W«fks.  (His.)  The  dorsal  side  is  uppermost  in  the  fitnire.  Many  fact.s  whicli  are  mt-n- 
tiom-'i  in  the  text  can  be  ob.served  in  this  li:rnro.  Tiic  three  layers  of  tiie  tube  are  readily 
distiniruished:  the  terminal  layer,  next  to  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  is  dark  with  its  closely 
packed  cells.  The  nerve-cell  layer,  outsirle  of  this,  is  more  loosely  packed,  whiJe  the  mar- 
cinal  layer  Ls  free  from  cells.  The  fact  that  the  nerve-cell  layer  de\tlops  to  the  sides, 
and  not  directly  in  the  mid-ventral  and  mid-rlorsal  lines,  is  evident.  Commissural  axons, 
crossing  at  the  mid-ventral  line,  can  be  observed;  also  axons  passinp  into  and  out  of  the 
tube  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  roots.  The  neural  crest  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
surroiuKlini;  tissues  in  tlie  left  side  of  the  fiKure.  .\  streaky  ajii)earance  in  the  crest  indi- 
cates the  dir<'ction  of  the  CTowim;  axons  toward  the  dorsal  root.  Within  the  tube,  close 
to  the  entrance  of  thf;  dorsal  root,  is  .seen  the  rudiment  of  the  dorsal  column  which  is 
compoiicd  of  the  axons  which  enter  by  the  root. 


unite  with  branches  of  other  similar  cells.  In  this  way  a  network  of 
iiiimite  fibres  is  formed.  These  cells,  again,  are  not  ncrvtwells, 
nor  is  this  tissue  of  fibres  true  nervous  tissue;  it  is  a  framework  or 
.scaffolding;  it  is  the  rudiment  of  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  which  in  its  fully  developed  form  is  called  nniro(/lia.  Al- 
ways the  growth  of  this  suj)j)orting  framework  j^recedes  \hv  appear- 
ance of  uerve-cells  in  any  region  of  the  centres.  ""I'lie  neuroglia 
strengthens  the  texture  of  the  nerve-centres.  In  later  life,  it  "pro- 
liferates" or  multiplies  wherever  iiijurv  or  degeneration  of  the  ner- 
vous   tissue  tends  to  jirodnee  vacant  sj)aces.      The  neuroglia,  ;,m"ow- 
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ing  into  the  spaces,  fills  them.  When  the  true  nerve-cells  begin  to 
grow,  the  network  of  neuroglia  serves  to  guide  them  into  their 
places. 

The  nerve-cells  originate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neuroglia 
cells.  At  the  same  portion  of  the  tube,  namely  the  layer  next  to 
the  lumen,  cells  divide,  giving  rise  to  daughter  cells  which  migrate 
outward  to  the  middle  of  the  wall.  Here  they  stop,  perhaps  be- 
cause checked  by  a  dense  layer  of  neuroglia  fibres,  and  here  they 
proceed  to  develop  peculiarities  which  mark  them  as  nerve-cells. 


Fig.  13. — The  Growing  Axon.  (Cajal.)  From  the  embryo 
of  a  duck.  A  is  the  neural  tube,  the  letter  being  placed 
about  at  the  junction  of  the  nerve-cell  and  the  marginal 
layers;  B,  the  space  immediately  surrounding  the  tube. 

The  wall  of  the  neural  tube  thus  comes  to  consist  of  three  layers, 
the  inner  or  germinal  layer,  where  the  process  of  cell-division  is 
active,  and  where  the  young  nerve-cells  originate;  the  outermost  or 
marginal  layer,  which  is  free  from  nerve-cells ;  and  a  middle  or  nerve- 
cell  layer,  in  which  the  nerve-cells  are  developing  (see  Fig.  12). 

§  5.  The  first  visible  step  in  the  specialization  of  the  nerve-cell 
is  the  appearance  of  a  few  fine  fibrils,  the  beginning  of  the  "  neuro- 
fibrils," which  later  develop  into  an  extensive  system  within  the 
cell  and  its  outgrowths.  The  next  step  of  importance  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  branch,  which  grows  out  from  the  cell  toward  the 
marginal  layer.  The  growing  end  of  this  branch  then  becomes  en- 
larged into  a  cone  which  seems  to  press  its  way  between  other  cells 
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and  into  tlic  meshes  of  the  neuroglia  net,  and  so  the  hranth  clonpjatcs. 
The  npmc  given  to  tliis  branch  of  the  cell  is  the  "axis  cyhnder 
process,"  or,  more  hriefly,  the  a.von.  The  axon  itself  l^ranches, 
but  not  verv  richly;  its  branches  are  usually  short  and  at  right  angles 
to  its  own  course.  The  branches  of  the  axon  are  known  as  collat- 
erals. While  the  axon  is  pushing  its  way  farther  and  farther  from 
the  cell  body,  the  latter  is  developing  its  internal  system  of  fibrils; 
and  it  presently  puts  forth,  on  the  side  o})posite  to  the  axon,  other 
branches,  cpiite  difl'er(>nt  from  the  axon,  more  richly  branched, 
branched  in  many  cases  much  like  a  tree,  and  hence  called  dcn- 
drifr.f  (compare  Fig.  13). 

Leaving  further  description  of  the  cell  body  and  dendrites  to  a 
later  ])age,  let  us  return  to  the  axon,  and  endeavor  to  follow  its  de- 
velopment. In  most  parts  of  the  neural  tube,  the  axon  emerges 
from  the  layer  of  nerve-cells  into  the  marginal  layer,  which  thus 
becomes  a  layer  of  axons.  Its  further  course  differs  much  in  differ- 
ent cases.  In  the  case  of  a  very  important  group  of  cells,  which 
lie  on  the  ventral  '  side  of  the  neural  tube,  the  axon  passes  straight 
out  through  the  marginal  layer  and  into  the  surrounding  tissues; 
there  it  grows  into  a  developing  muscle,  and,  as  with  the  general 
growth  of  the  body  the  muscle  comes  to  lie  further  and  further  from 
the  neural  tube,  the  axon  continues  to  elongate.  In  this  manner 
it  comes  to  connect  some  small  portion  of  the  muscle  with  the  spinal 
cord.  This  axon  is  a  motor  nerve-fibre,  and  its  cell,  which  lies 
li;i(k  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  neural  tube,  is  a  motor  nerve-cell. 
I>ater  this  cell  will  send  "nerve  impulses"  down  along  the  axon, 
arousing  a  portion  of  the  muscle  to  action.  As  the  motor  nerve-cells 
are  numerous  and  near  together,  their  axons  emerge  from  the  tube 
in  bundles  or  "rootlets,"  which  come  together  to  form  "roots," 
These  roots,  emerging  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  tube,  are  the 
ventral  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (see  Fig.  14). 

There  are  also  dorsal  or  sensory  roots.  These  are  formed,  not 
by  outgrf)wth  of  axons  from  cells  in  the  tui)e,  but  by  the  growing  into 
the  tube  of  axons  from  outside  cells  that  lie  in  the  two  strlj)s  which 
are  formed  from  the  neural  crest,  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  tube 
and  toward  its  dorsal  side.  Cells  within  these  strips  develoj)  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  nerve-cells  within  tlu*  tube;  exeej)t  that 
each  of  the  former  sends  out  two  axons,  one  of  which  irrows  toward 
the  j)eripliery  of  the  body  and  coimects  with  some  sense-organ,  while 
the  other  grows  toward  and  j)enetrates  the  neural  tube.  The  axon 
which  grows  toward  the  perij)hery,  with  others  from  near  by,  forms 
a  dorsal  root;  this  dorsal  root  soon  joins  the  ventral  root  from  the 

'"Vontml"  ino.'in.s  on  tho  sido  tow.'inl  tlio  :iniin.il"s  voiitrum  or  hdly:  nnd 
"dorsjil,"  the  corrr.HjKjndinp  wonl,  means  on  tho  .si<io  (owiinl  the  dorsum  or  back. 
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adjacent  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  two  together  form  one  of  the  spinal 
or  cranial  nerves. 

The  nerves  come  off  in  pairs,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
tube.  The  two  strips  which  gave  rise  to  y the  sensory  cells  and  to 
their  axons  become  compacted  into  two  rows  of  "ganglia;"  or 
bunches  of  nerve-cells,  which  lie  on  the  dorsal  roots,  and  are  called 


Fig.  14. — Axons  Growing  in  Different  Directions.  (Cajal.)  From 
the  spinal  cord  of  an  embryonic  chick.  A,  ventral  root;  B, 
spinal  ganglion  and  dorsal  root;  R,  bifurcation  of  dorsal  root 
axons  on  entering  the  cord ;  d,  cell  giving  rise  to  ventral  root 
axon;  c,  c,  commissural  axons. 


spinal  ganglia.  The  cells  within  these  ganglia,  which  at  first  sent 
out  an  axon  in  each  direction,  later  take  a  place  to  one  side  of  their 
axons,  and  then  withdraw  to  some  distance  from  them,  retaining 
connection  by  a  single  strand;  in  their  fully  developed  form  they  ap- 
pear to  have  but  a  single  axon,  which,  however,  speedily  divides 
into  two.  These  ganglion  cells  put  out  no  dendrites;  but  that  one 
of  their  axons  which  penetrates  the  neural  tube  splits  in  the  marginal 
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lavcr  into  an  ascending'  and  a  dcsccndinf^f  hranch;  it  also  sends  off 

collaterals  to  the  nt'i<:;hl)orin<j;  motor  lU'rvc-cclIs. 

Not  all  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  tube  send  axons  out  to  form  motor 

fibres.  The  axons  of  many  of 
them,  on  rcachinf,'  the  marginal 
layer,  simply  turn  upward  or 
downward  within  it,  while  still 
others  pass  horizontally  around 
through  the  marginal  zone,  and 
cross  in  its  ventral  portion  to 
the  other  side  of  the  tube.  By 
this  contrivance  the  right  and 
left  halves  of  the  tube  are  con- 
nected. These  connections  are, 
therefore,  called  "  commissural 
fibres,"  and  their  crossing-place 
at  the  mid-ventral  line  is  called 
the  "ventral  commissure." 

§  C).  The  axons  thus  far  de- 
scribed may  now  be  grouped 
into  three  classes:  (1)  the  "ven- 
tral root  axons,"  which  arise 
from  cells  in  the  ventral  part  of 
the  tube  and  pass  out,  as  mo- 

Fio.  15.— Devplopment  of  the  Nerve-Cells  of  tor   fibres,  connecting  the    tubc 

the  spinal  Gantflia.     (Cajal.)     The  drawing  ^-itU    miisplpc;-    ^'^^    thp    "dnrsnl 

is  from  an  embryo  chick.     A  is  the  spinal  " '^"    mu.>5Cit.>i,    V-;    l''^  _     uui.^ai 

cord,  containing (/.  a  motor  nerve-cell,  from  rOOt   aXOUS,"    wllich    ariSC    from 

which  issues  an  axon;    tills  with  other  simi-  ii     •      ii  .  •       i    ,  i*       i 

lar  axons  emertjes  from  tl.o  cord  into  B.  the  Ct'll-^  •"   tllC   spiual    ganglia,  and 

ventral    root    (the  conncftion   between  this  |)y  their  tWO  aXOUS,  COUUCCt  the 

root  and    the   cord    has    been   accidentallv  ,  'i          ..i                                             i  /o\ 

brok.n  in  this  .section).     C  is  the  dorsal  root,  tubc  With  SeUSC-OrgaUS;  and  {6) 

consisting    of    axons  which   issue  from   the  ^\^^^   "central    aXOUS,"  wllicll   lie 

spmai   irantMion  D.    Axons  issumi;  from  (his  .      n            •  i   •           i               i                   i 

jjanulionin  the  opposite  direction  join  those  wlioliv    Within      the     tubc,      and 

of  thf  ventral  root,  to  form  A',  a  spinal  nerve.  f.,.„„f.'..f     o,-,p     j^nr-t     of     if    with 

Within   the   spinal    canulion  are   .seen   cells  f"'l'lt<-l     ""^^     P'l^t     <"      '»_  ^^'l" 

which  are  still  bipolar, /i,- others.  I.  which  are  another    (compare  Fig.    1")). 


becoming  transformed  into  unipolar  cells: 
and  others,  as  ;,  which  are  alreaily  distinctly 
unipolar.  F  is  a  sytnj)athetic  iranclion, 
showlnj;  cells  with  axons,  n,  which  join  the 
fil)inal  nerve,  and  others  with  axons,  r,  which 
do  not  join  this  nerve,  but  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  pass  up  or  down  in  the  "  sym- 
pathetic chain." 


There  i.s  still  a  fourth  class  of 
axons  to  be  added.  Some  of  the 
cells  in  the  neural  crest,  instead 
of  reiiiaiiiingnear  thedorsalpart 
of  tlic  tube  and  sending  axons 
into  it.  migrate  in  a  ventral  di- 
rection and  d(>velop  into  nerve-cells;  but  these  .send  out  only  a  single 
axon,  which  passes  to  some  of  the  organs  of  the  interior  of  the  bodv — 
the  >ioiiia(li.  intestines,  pancreas,  salivary  glands,  heart,  and  blood- 
vessels— and  enters  into  eonneefion  with  muscular  or  idaiidnlar  tissue 
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there.  Such  are  the  visceral  or  "sympathetic"  nerve-fibres;  and 
their  cell  bodies  are  gathered  in  the  ganglia  of  the  "sympathetic 
system,"  some  of  which  lie  in  two  rows  close  to  the  backbone  on  its 
ventral  side,  while  others  are  scattered  among  the  internal  organs. 
These  axons  and  their  cell  bodies,  it  will  be  noted,  are  entirely  out- 
side of  the  neural  tube.  They  do  not,  however,  remain  uncon- 
nected with  it;  for  certain  cells  exist  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
tube,  which  send  out  axons  through  the  ventral  roots  to  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia. 

§  7.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  process  by  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  neural  tube  becomes  the  spinal  cord.  We  have 
first  the  three  layers  of  the  wall,  the  germinal  layer  next  the  lumen, 
the  nerve-cell  layer  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  outside  the  marginal 
layer,  which  becomes  the  axon  layer.  Later,  the  axons  receive 
sheaths  of  a  white  "medullary"  substance  called  "myelin";  and 
thus  the  axon  layer  becomes  "white  matter";  the  white  matter  of 
the  cord  lies  in  the  marginal  layer.  The  nerve-cell  layer,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  acquire  much  of  this  medullary  substance,  but 
retains  its  light-gray  or  watery  color,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
"gray  matter."  Thus  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  surrounded 
by  white  matter.  Meanwhile  the  germinal  layer  decreases  in  thick- 
ness, since  the  cells  in  it 'divide,  one  after  another,  giving  rise  to 
neuroglia  and  nerve-cells,  which  migrate  outward;  in  this  way  the 
germinal  layer  finally  becomes  reduced  to  a  single  thickness  of  cells 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  tube.  The  other  two  layers  on  the  con- 
trary increase  greatly  in  thickness — the  cell  layer  by  receiving 
new  cells  from  the  germinal  layer,  by  growth  in  size  of  the  cells  al- 
ready present  in  it,  by  growth  of  the  dendrites  of  these  cells,  and  by 
the  incoming  of  the  terminations  of  axons  into  the  cell  layer.  The 
axon  layer  increases  by  the  constant  growth  of  new  axons  into  it 
from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cell  layer,  and  by  the  elongation  of 
axons  from  the  marginal  layer  above  and  below.  The  thickening 
of  the  cell  and  axon  layers  is  not,  however,  uniform  all  around  the 
tube;  in  particular,  the  mid-ventral  and  mid-dorsal  portions  do  not. 
develop  cell  layers  of  much  thickness;  since  their  cells  migrate 
mosdy  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  At  the  mid-ventral  line,  there- 
fore, we  find  in  the  developed  cord,  first,  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter 
next  to  the  central  canal,  then  a  thin  layer  of  white,  consisting  of 
fibres  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other  (the  ventral 
commissure),  and  then  a  deep  groove  or  fissure,  the  "ventral 
fissure,"  which  runs  lengthwise  of  the  cord  between  the  swollen 
walls  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  tube.  In  the  dorsal  mid-line,  there 
is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter,  and  then  a  thin  sheet  of  neuroglia, 
the  "dorsal  septum,"  which  has  resulted  from  the  narrowing  of 
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tlu*    cavitv    to   a  slit,  aiul   the  iiiibsequent  ^rowiiif^  together  of   its 
sidf  walls. 

The  grav  inattiT  is  most  ahiUKhmt  in  tlic  ventral  half  of  the  cord, 
which  c-oiitains  the  cell  bodies  of  the  motor  axons.  These  l)odies 
are  especially  numerous  at  the  levels  of  the  shoulders  and  loins, 
where  the  nerves  to  the  arms  and  legs  originate.  The  dorsal  half 
(if  the  gray  matter  is  thinner  in  these  parts,  for  the  reason  that  the 
(■rll-i)()(lies  of  the  sensory  axons,  instead  of  lying  within  the  cord,  are 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  outside  of  the  cord.     From  the  ventral  half  of 


T<«?;^^V  ^^^^^^^v.  ^^ 


Fio.  16. — Cross  Section  of  a  Child's  .Spinal  Cord.  (MarburK.)  Mapmified  8  diameters. 
Tlie  stain  employed  to  brim?  out  the  features  of  the  cord  has  darkened  the  nerve-fibres 
and  therefore  the  white  matter,  and  left  the  pray  matter  liKht.  The  ventral  side  of  the 
ford  lies  below  in  the  hRure.  The  cracks,  showing  white  In  the  fieiire,  are  produced  in 
the  process  of  preparing  the  section,  but  doubtless  represent  natural  lines  of  cleavage, 
determined  by  the  course  of  neuroglia  fibres. 

the  gray  matter  emerge  the  motor  roots;  and  into  the  dorsal  half 
enter  the  sensory  roots.  Thus  at  these  two  j)laces,  the  gray  matter 
approaches  nearest  the  surface  of  the  cord,  forming  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  "horns"  of  the  gray  matter.  Between  these  horns,  and 
continuous  with  them,  lies  a  middle  or  lateral  portion  of  the  gray 
matter.  The  cells  in  the  lateral  portion  and  in  the  dorsal  horn  give 
ri^e  to  central  axons,  which  do  not  emerge  from  the  cord,  hut  turn 
upward  or  downward  in  the  marginal  layer.  Many  central  axons 
come  also  from  the  ventral  horn  (.see  Fiir.  1(1). 

1  lie  main  j)nncij)le  to  he  home  in  mind  in  studying  the  marginal 
or  ;ix(.n  layer-  later  tin-  white  matter  of  ihc  cord— is  that  an  axon 
eiiteriii;,'  it  from  the  gray  matter  usually  turns  uj)  or  down  very 
promptly,  and  thus  starts  its  longitudinal  course  near  to  the  gray 
matter.      As   it   elongates   itself,   whctlicr   iij)wanl   or  downward,    it 
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is  crowded  outward  by  axons  emerging  at  the  level  which  it  has 
reached.  The  further  it  goes,  the  more  is  it  crowded  toward  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cord.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  Most  of 
the  axons  from  the  "motor  area" 
of  the  brain,  which  grow  down  into 
the  cord  late  in  its  development 
(during  the  fifth  month  of  foetal 
life),  instead  of  lying  at  the  very 
outside  of  the  cord,  bore  their  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  lateral 
strand  of  white  matter.  With  this 
and  a  few  other  exceptions,  the 
axons  which  lie  near  the  gray  mat- 
ter are  near  their 
cell  bodies,  while 
those  which  lie  to- 
ward the  outside 
of  the  cord  are  far 
from  their  place  of 
origin.  For  this 
reason,  that  por- 
tion of  the  white 
matter  which  lies 
next  the  gray  is 
called  the  "  ground 
bundle,"  while  the 
portions  further 
out  are  composed 
in  large  measure 
of  definite  groups  or  "tracts"  of 
axons  connecting  distant  portions 
of  the  cord  and  brain.  Many  of 
the  axons  in  the  ground  bundle 
never  extend  far  from  their  cells, 
but  turn  back  into  the  gray  matter 
and  so  connect  neighboring  levels 
of  the  cord.  From  comparative 
study  of  the  nervous  systems  of 
various  orders  of  animals,  it  is 
believed  that  these  short  axons  of  the  ground  bundle  represent 
a  primitive  and  universal  system  of  connections  within  the  nerve- 
centres;  while  the  long  axons  of  the  tracts  represent  a  later  and 
higher  development. 


Fig. 


17.  —  Bifurcation  of  the  Sensory 
Root  Fibres,  at  Their  Entrance  to  the 
Cord.     (Cajal.) 
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Till'  sriisorv  axons  nitcrlii;^'  l)y  the  dorsal  roots  hifurcate  into 
asfftidiii^  ami  (Irscfiuliiij;  hraiiclu-s,  and  these,  like  other  axons, 
entering  the  marginal  layer,  lie  at  first  near  to  their  point  of  entry 
(compare  Fig.  17).  As  they  grow  upward  (the  downward  hranches 
remain  >hort)  they  are  .suhseijuently  crowded  away  from  the  region  of 
the  dorsal  roots  l>y  other  similar  axons.  They  therefore  turn  int<j  the 
marginal  layi-r  on  the  dorsal  side  of  their  roots,  i.  e.,  toward  the  mid- 
dorsal  line;  and  they  become  still  funlicr  crowdeil  toward  this  line 
i)y  the  fresh  fibres  entering  higher  up  the  cord.  In  this  manner  a 
thick  column  of  sensory  ax(jns  is  formi'd  ht-tween  the  dorsal  roots  and 
the  mitl-dorsal  line;  and  at  each  level  of  the  cord,  those  axons  which 
lie  nearest  the  mid-dorsal  line  have  come  from  farthest  down  the  cord, 
while  those  which  lie  nearest  the  roots  have  come  from  near  hy. 

The  dorsal  column  of  white  matter  is  clearly  nuirked  off  from  the 
rot  of  the  white  matter  l>y  the  intervention  of  the  dorsal  roots  and 
the  dorsal  horn  of  the  gray  matter.  The  remainder  of  the  white 
matter  is  less  completely  divided  hy  the  ventral  horn  and  roots  into 
a  lateral  and  a  ventral  column. 

§  S.  The  hrain  is  formetl  from  the  forward  or  head  ward  end  of 
the  neural  tul>e.  In  the  human  emhryo  of  two  weeks'  growth  the 
tul>e  .shows  at  this  end  a  considerable  degree  of  complication.  A 
shar[)  hend  appears  in  it,  the  front  end  being  bent  in  the  ventral 
direction.  In  front  of  this  "cephalic  flexure"  the  tubi-  expands 
somewhat  into  a  pouch  or  vesicle,  and  behind  into  another  vesicle 
which  ta[)ers  downward  into  the  spinal  j)art  of  the  tube.  Just  be- 
fore and  behind  the  flexure  are  two  shallow  transverse  grooves  which 
mark  off  a  third  vesicle  between  the  other  two.  These  three  primary 
brain  vehicles,  apj)earing  thus  early  in  the  individual's  life,  are  con- 
stant throughout  all  the  vertebrates,  and  rej)resent  the  fundamental 
divisions  of  the  brain.  Already,  however,  a  division  of  the  fore- 
most vesicle  by  another  shallow  transverse  groove  is  visibli'  in  the 
human  embryo;  and  a  little  later  a  backward  bend  within  the  hind- 
most voicle  makes  it  convenient  to  reganl  this  vesicle,  also,  as  sul>- 
divided.  Thus  there  are  five  vesicles  out  of  which  the  various  parts 
of  the  brain  are  developed.  Thev  are  called,  from  before  backward, 
the  end-brain,  the  inter-brain,  the  nn'd-brain,  the  hind-brain,  and  the 
after-brain  or  medulla;  or,  in/(ireek  derivatives,  the  iflrnrrjifuilon 
("eiicephalon "  meaning  brain),  the  (lirtirrjtluilon,  the  mrsrnccph- 
alon,  the   mitrurrj,htili)u,  and    the    mychnrcjihaUm}     Of  tlie.se  five 

'  "  Myi-1 "  is  the  fircH-k  dcrivalivc  cfjuivalmt  to  tho  \M\\\  "mo<luII;i,"  whirh 
tnivm.M  rn.'inDW.  Tin-  Hpin.il  rnnl  wa.s  railed  the  "npinal  inarn)w,"  or  mo<iiilla 
HpiniliM;  and  thi*  cnlarKi'd  rxten.sion  of  the  rord  at  tho  l)a.s<'  of  tlio  cranial  cavity 
wa.-*  known  a»  the  medulla  ohlongata.  Rrcrntly,  the  name  "  medulla  spinalin" 
has  iK-en  littlf  uwd,  and  "  mcfliilla  "  ha«  come  to  nn'an  the  mccliilia  olilon^ata. 
The  latter  in  al«o,  mo.st  hricfly,  dcsipjated  a«  the  "btilh." 
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the  after-brain  develops  into  the  medulla;  the  hind-brain  develops 
into  the  pons  and  cerebellum;  the  mid-brain  consists  largely  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  inter-brain  of  the  optic  thalamus; 
while  the  end-brain  develops  into  the  cerebrum.  The  eye,  which  is 
embryologically  a  part  of  the  brain,  first  appears  as  a  pouch  bulging 
outward  at  about  the  junction  of  the  inter-brain  and  end-brain; 
its  permanent  attachment  is  to  the  thalamus  (compare  Fig.  18). 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  medulla  the  conditions  which  affect  the 
external  form  of  the  parts  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  present 
in  the  cord;  the  walls  of  the 
neural  tube  thicken  greatly,  leav- 
ing a  small  cavity  in  the  centre. 
A  little  further  up,  however,  the 
dorsal  wall,  without  growing  in 
thickness,  increases  greatly  in 
width,  and  lies  as  a  mere  skin, 
containing  no  nerve-cells,  over 
the  expanded  cavity,  which  here 
is  called  the  "  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain." 

Forward  of  this,  the  dorsal 
wall  becomes  enormously  thick- 
ened, forming  the  cerebellum. 
Still  further  forward,  in  the 
mid-brain,  the  dorsal  wall  main- 
tains a  moderate  thickness,  and 
swells  into  two  hills  on  each  side, 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
cavity  of  the   neural  tube  here 

remains  small,  and  forms  the  "aqueduct"  connecting  the  fourth 
with  the  third  ventricle.  It  is  in  the  inter-brain  that  the  aqueduct 
expands  into  the  third  ventricle;  and  here  again  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  tube  becomes  a  broad,  thin  membrane,  folded  into  the  ventricle 
and  carrying  blood-vessels  with  it.  As  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
undergo  their  enormous  growth,  the  cavity  expands  with  them,  and 
remains  connected  with  the  third  ventricle  by  two  small  openings, 
the  foramina  of  INIunro.  Within  the  hemispheres,  the  cavities  are 
known  as  the  lateral  ventricles;  in  the  numbering  they  count  as  the 
first  and  second.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  its  bendings  and  thicken- 
ings, the  neural  tube  remains  a  iuhe,  and  its  lumen  is  continuous 
from  the  lateral  Nciiti'Iclcs,  (hroiigli  the  foramina  of  Munro,  the 
thircl"  Ventricle,  the  aciucdiict,  and  the  foui-tli  vi-ntrlclo,  with  the 
central  canal  of  tiie  cord.  This  caNity  is  filled  w  Ith  a  lymph  known 
as  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  '. 


Fig.  18. — Brain  of  a  Developing  Chick. 
(Mihalkovics.)  The  numbers  indicate: 
7,  the  end-brain;  //,  the  inter-brain;  ///, 
the  mid-brain;  IV,  the  hind-brain;  V,  the 
after-brain  or  bulb,  tapering  downward 
into  tiie  cord. 
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§  !*.  In  tlir  ciid-hraiii  of  the  two-wci-ks-old  ciiihryo,  certain  parts 
can  l)c  di.stin^Mii>hc(l  w  hicli  retain  their  identity  tliroui^diout  the  hiti-r 
(i«\cl()j)nient  (compare  Fi<^.  1!)).  Tlie  ventral  wall,  on  each  side  of 
till-  middle  line,  shows  a  slif^jht  swelling,  which  becomes  pronounced 
at  the  a;,'e  of  four  weeks,  and  later  grows  forward  and  is  entered 


Ganglion  of  fifth  nerve        Ear 


Liter 


Fio.  10. — Human  Embryo  of  About  Four  Wicks.  (Strootrr.)  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  the  brain 
vt-lrl.H;  rontinuous  witti  ri,  tin-  s|iiiuil  for<l  can  be  followed  down,  close  Ix-m-iitli  the 
•  I  tii'li-rm,  to  the  i>ost<Ti()r  ••xln-tnily.  Tiic  spinal  taimlia  sliow  as  ronml,  darlv  masses, 
<  oiiiiiTied  l>y  (liKlit)  roollfts  witti  tlif  corii.  and  on  tlie  other  sidt-  coiniecied  witli  the 
nerves,  wbleh  also  siiow  HkIiI.  The  rudiments  of  arm  and  leK  show  as  transparent  masses, 
and  a  trroup  of  nerves  can  be  seen  entering  each. 


Itv  axons  of  cells  lying  in  (he  upper  jiait  of  the  iia>al  ea\  ily.  This 
i>  the  olfactory  lohe.  Its  forward  end  swells  into  the  olfactory  i)ulh, 
which  receives  the  axons  from  the  nose  and  contains  nerve-cells 
who.se  axons  in  turn  pa.ss  hack  through  the  hinder  j)art  of  the  lohe 
(the  «)lfactory  tract)  to  other  j)arts  of  the  hrain.  Just  lateral  to  the 
ventral  portion  of  the  eiid-Krain  out  of  which  the  olfactory  lol)e  is 
foniied.  till  re  appear^,  at  four  weeks,  a  shallow  furrow,  which  in<li- 
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cates  the  future  position  of  the  mass  of  gray  matter  in  the  base  of 
the^  hemispheres  known  as  the  corpus  striatum.  The  dorsal  half 
of  the  end-brain  shows,  even  at  two  weeks,  a  sHght  swelhng,  which 
grows  rapidly.  This  is  called  the  "brain-mantle,"  or  "pallium," 
and  it  gives  rise  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The 
pallium  is  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  whose  complex  develop- 
ment characterizes  the  higher  mammals,  and  especially  man. 

In  comprehending  the  general  shape  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
there  is  one  fact  of  prime  importance.  The  great  increase  in  size 
of  this  part  of  the  neural  tube  does  not  proceed  by  further  extension 
of  its  length,  from  its  end  forward.  The  middle  of  the  forward 
end  does  not  itself  grow,  but  remains  as  a  fixed  limit,  or  so-called 
"lamina  terminalis,"  which  is  a  membrane  without  nervous  func- 
tions. The  growth  of  the  end-brain  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  primarily  lateral;  and  then,  within  each  lateral  half,  forward, 
backward,  and  upward,  as  well  as  to  the  side.  One  result  of 
this  method  of  growth  is  the  division  of  the  swelling  pallium  into 
right  and  left  hemispheres — a  division  which  appears  very  early 
in  the  growth  of  the  embryo.  Accompanying  this  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cavity  which  forms  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  which 
extends  forward  and  backward  within  each  hemisphere.  The  back- 
ward growth  of  the  hemispheres  causes  them  to  overlap  the  thala- 
mus and  mid-brain,  and  finally,  in  the  human  species,  the  cere- 
bellum as  well.  The  corpora  striata  grow  forward  and  backward 
with  the  pallium,  and  overlap  the  thalamus  so  as  to  appear,  in  the 
adult  brain,  rather  to  the  side  of  the  thalamus  than  in  front  of  it, 
A  vertical  ojr  "  froiital"  section  through  the  midst  of  the  brain  shows, 
at  the  exterior  surface,  the^ggjj^;  next  this  the  white jQiatter  of  the 
hemispheres;  then  the  corpus  striatum :  and  in  the  centre  the  thal- 
amus. 

§  10.  As  the  hemispheres  grow  forward,  backward,  and  upward 
from  their  place  of  attachment  to  the  inter-brain,  each  of  them  comes 
to  present  a  two-lobed  appearance,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bean, 
the  notch  corresponding  to  the  point  of  attachment.  The  front  and 
rear  lobes  grow  at  first  downward,  and  then  toward  each  other, 
making  the  notch  deeper;  the  wall  above  the  notch  grows  out  and 
overhangs  it.  Thus  is  formed  a  fissure,  the  "fissure  of  Sylvius." 
the  first  and  principal  landmark  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  part.in  front  of  this  fissure  is  the  frontal  lobe,  and  that 
behind  and  below  it  is  the  temporal  lobe.  The  surface  within  the 
fissure,  which  is  considerables  is  clearly  visible  at  the  fourth  month 
of  foetal  life,  but  becomes  partly  concealed  at.  the  seventh  month, 
by  the  overgrowth  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes;  in  the  fully 
developed  brain  it  is  wholly  concealed,  and  from  its  secluded  posi- 
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tioii  is  called  tlic  "  isUmd."  Both  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  the  lon^^i- 
tiidiiuil  fissure  wliieh  separates  the  hemisplieres  are  visible  durinij; 
the  seeoud  mouth;  iu  the  succeeding  nujuths  many  other  fissures 
appear,  till  the  surface  becomes  thickly  seamed  with  tiiem. 


Lateral 
ventricle 


Thalamus 


Fio.  20. — Frontal  Section  of  the  Fore-brain  of  an  Eleven  Weeks'  Embryo.  (His.)  The  skull 
as  well  a.s  the  brain  is  .shown,  and.  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  fipiire,  the  eye.  Gray  matter 
appears  dark,  and  white  matter  liu'ht;  tiie  skull  also  appears  lit'ht,  and  tiie  ventrieular 
spaces,  or  cavity  of  the  neural  tube,  ai)pear  white.  There  is  also  a  clear  si)ace  between 
tiie  skull  and  the  brain.  The  two  largest  and  nearly  etjual  spaces  are  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles; each  Ls  surrounded  by  the  i)alliutn,  except  below,  where  it  Ls  bounded  by  the 
dark  rounded  ma.ss  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  a  part  of  the  striatum.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  figure,  the  caudate  nucleus  Is  wholly  .separated  by  a  white  ma.ss  of  fibres  from  another, 
less  dark  nucleus,  the  lenticular,  which  also  is  part  of  the  striatum.  The  mass  of  fibres 
separatiiii;  thes.-  two  parts  of  the  striatiun  is  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  hbres  coiniect 
th<f  pallium  with  the  thalamus.  The  thalamus  appears  as  two  nearly  .semicircular  masses 
of  Kray  matter.  separate<l  by  a  median  deft,  which  is  the  thinl  ventricle,  part  of  the  ca\  ity 
of  the  tulje.  On  the  rik'ht  side,  thalamus  and  striatum  are  not  yet  joined  by  the  crossitiK 
fibres.  The  pallium  is  thickest  at  its  junction  with  the  striatum;  it  shows  three  layers, 
the  jfcrmlnal  layer  (dark)  next  the  lateral  ventricle,  a  liu'ht  fibre-layer  next,  and  on  the 
outside  another  dark  layer  of  cells,  the  cortex.  The  lowermost  part  of  the  brain,  in  the 
fljoire,  Ls  olfactory.  Into  each  lateral  ventricle  extends  a  membrane,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  lube  doubled  inward  and  carryini;  blood-vessels. 


The  development  of  neuroglia,  nerve-eel U.  ;in(l  axons  in  the  biMin 
j)roeeeds  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  in  (he  cord.  'I'he  ^ferini- 
nal  cells,  which  by  division  (five  birth  to  cells  destined  to  i^row  into 
neuroglia  and  n«'rve-cells,  iu  the  brain  as  in  the  cord,  lie  next  (o  the 
cavity  of  the  neural  tube.  The  primitive  neuro<,'li:i  framework  is 
first  formed;  after  whicji  the  cejl^  that  migrate  from  the  <:erminal 
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layer  into  the  middle  or  cell  layer  begin  to  take  on  the  character- 
istics of  nerve-cells.  Thus  there  appear  in  the  developing  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum  the  same  three  layers  as  in  the  cord:  the  germinal 
layer  inside,  then  the  nerve-cell  layer,  and,  outermost,  the  marginal 
layer.  But  there  is  one  marked  difference  between  the  cord  and  the 
cortex.  The  axons  oT  the  nerve-cells,  instead  of  issuing  from  the 
celTTayer  into  the  marginal  layer,  go  from  their  cells  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, toward  the 
gernunal  layer. 
Before  reaching  this, 
they  turn  to  the  side; 
and  so  form  a  layer 
of  axons  between  the 
cell  layer  and  the  in- 
ner cavity  or  ventri- 
cle. Thus  it  is  that 
the  white  matter  of 
the  hemispheres  lies 
inside  the  gray,  in- 
stead of  outside  as 
in  the  cord.  From 
its  position  on  the 
outside,  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  hemispheres 
has  been  named  the 
"bark"  or  "cortex." 
The  first  nerve-fibres 
to  appear  in  the 
white  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  do  not 
arise  from  the  cor- 
tex, but  come  into 
the  hemispheres 
from  below.  They 
arise    from    cells    in 

the'  thalamus,  and  break  through  the  corpus  striatum,  dividing  its 
gray  matter  into  two  principal  masses,  and  forming  the  "internal 
capsule"  between  them.  From  here  they  pass  into  the  adjoining 
wall  of  the  hemisphere,  and  run  along  in  it,  between  the  germinal 
and  nerve-cell  layers.  The  axons  from  the  thalamus  are  sensory: 
they  come  from  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which  are  connected  with  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch;  and  they  termi- 
nate in  areas  of  the  cortex  which  come  thus  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  corresponding  senses. 


Fig.  21. — Brain  of  an  Embryo  of  About  Three  Months. 
(His.)  Inter-brain  and  mid-brain  are  already  concealed 
by  the  pallium;  the  cerebellum  and  bulb  are  shown;  also, 
through  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  some  of  the  olfactory  re- 
gion can  be  seen. 
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J  11.  The  cortex  develops  late  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  Nerve-cells  het^in  to  appear  here  at  about  the 
he^iiHiinff  of  tUo  third  mouth  of  fcrtal  life,  or  more  than  a  month  later 
than  in  the  cord  (compare  Fig.  20j.  The  appearance  of  the  axons 
and  dendrites  of  the  cortical  cells  is  also  late,  and  indeed  the  cor- 
tex is  hy  no  means  fully  developed  at  birth.  The  specialization  of 
the  pallial  wall  into  a  nervous  structure,  with  gray  cortex  and  under- 
lying white  matter,  begins  at  a  definite  part  of  the  wall;  namely, 
where  it  joins  the  corpus  striatum,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  pallial 


Fio.  22.— Frontal  Section  of  the  Brain  at  the  End  of  the  Fourth 
Month.  (His.)  The  cailosum  appears  clearly.  At  each  side  of 
tlie  fiKiire  a  depres.sion  in  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere  indicates 
the  lissure  of  .Sylvius. 


outgrowth  with  the  main  stem  of  the  neural  tube.  From  liere,  the 
development  of  a  cortex  sj)reads  up  over  the  lateral  surface,  and 
finally  over  the  top  down  into  the  median  fissure  between  the  hemi- 
spheres. Near  the  bottom  of  this  fissure  the  cortex  ends,  leaving  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  wall  free  from  the  usual  covering  of  gray  matter. 
The  exposed  strip  of  white  matter  of  the  right  hemisphere  is  in  close 
j)r()xinn'ty  to  that  of  the  left,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  two  strips  grow 
together  in  the  central  j)ortion  of  their  extent,  and  thus  the  white  mat- 
ter of  the  two  hemispheres  becomes  continuous.  Axons,  invast 
numl)ers,  here  cross  over  from  one  hemisphere  fo  (he  <ttlicr,  bring- 
ing  the  two  into  fuiielional  coiuieciioii.  Thi~  ImIiI::!  1h  iwi  i h  tlic 
hemisj)lieres  is  the  curjnis  caUostim  (see  Fig.  'I'l). 

§  12.  In  tlie  cerebellum,  the  process  of  inner  growth  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  eerebniiii.  Here,  too,  the  axons  of  the  cells 
which  have  reiuhed  the  ueixc-ecll  laver  pass  inward,  and  not 
toward   the  uiar'^iiia!   lavcr,   so  that  the  <rrav  matter  lies  on  the  Mir- 
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face  and  the  white  matter  inside.  Possibly  the  axons  take  the  inner 
course  because,  in  outgrowths  of  the  tube  such  as  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  this  is  the  shortest  path  to  the  fundamental  centres  of 
the  tube  proper.  The  external  location  of  the  gray  matter,  further, 
favors  the  spreading  out  of  its  great  mass  into  a  thin  layer  readily 
accessible  at  all  points  to  axons  coming  from  without.  In  the  cere- 
bellum also,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  there  are,  besides  the  cortex,  other 
collections  of  nerve-cells  lying  in  the  basal  part  near  to  its  attach- 
ment. The  cerebellum  resembles  the  cerebrum  also  in  its  late  de- 
velopment; in  man  its  nervous  structures  are  far  from  complete  at 
birth. 

§  13.  The  brain-stem  cannot  be  properly  understood  without 
reference  to  the  nerves  which  issue  from  it.  These  are  called  the 
cranial  nerves,  and  there_are  twelve  of  them  on  each  side,  desig- 
nated by  numbers  and  also  by  names  more  or  less  expressive  of 
their  distribution  and  function.     The  list  comprises: 

I.  The  olfactory. 

II.  The  optic. 

III.  The  oculomotor.  This  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  to  the 
eye;  it  innervates  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  and  also  four  of  the 
six  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball. 

IV.  The  trochlear.  This  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  "trochlear" 
or  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

V.  The  tMgeminal,  so  called  because  it  promptly  splits  into  three 
branches,  which,  between  them,  supply  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  the 
sensitive  surfaces  of  the  eyeball,  nose,  and  front  of  the  mouth,  with 
sensory  axons.  The  fifth  pair  is  thus  the  nerve  of  "  touch  "  for  the 
whole  face.  It  also  contains  motor  axons  in  smaller  quantity;  these 
innervate  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

VI.  The  abducens,  the  motor  nerve  to  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eyeball,  which  rolls  the  eye  to  the  side. 

VII.  The  facial.  This  is  the  main  motor  nerve  of  the  face,  and 
controls  the  muscles  of  facial  expression.  It  also  includes  a  small 
and  distinct  bundle  of  sensory  fibres,  which  come  from  the  taste- 
buds  of  the  front  portion  of  the  tongue. 

VIII.  The  auditory.  This  again  consists  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions, both  sensory,  one  of  which  is  connected  WMth  the  cochlea  of 
the  inner  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the  other  with  the  remainder 
of  the  inner  ear,  which  apparendy  has  to  do,  not  with  hearing,  but 
with  sensations  of  movement  and  posture. 

IX.  The  glosso-pharyngeal,  or  sensory  nerve  to  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  to  the  throat,  including  the  taste-buds  in  this  region. 

X.  The  so-called  vagus,  in  allusion  to  its  wide  or  wandering  dis- 
tribution.    It  contains  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres  between  the 
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rentral  orpms  and  ilic  larynx,  \viii(lj)i[)c.  hint's,  gullet,  stomach, 
pancreas,  upper  ])art  of  intestine,  and  heart.  The  outgoing  fibres 
to  the  heart  ean  1)e  called  "  motor"  only  in  a  loose  sense,  since  their 
action  is  confined  to  the  slowing  or  stopj)age  of  the  heart-heat. 

XI.  The  >pinal  accessory,  a  motor  nerve  to  some  of  the  muscles 
at  the  hack  of  the  neck  which  participate  in  head  movements. 

XII.  The  hypoglossal,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 

Of  these  twelve  pairs  of  nerves  the  first  consists  of  axons  arising 
from  cells  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose,  these  cellsbeing  the  peripheral  organs  of  smell,  and  being 
derived  from  the  ectoderm.  They  thus  represent  a  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  sensory  nerves  (compare  p.  2()),  In  which  the  sensitive 
cells  located  in  the  periphery  have  sent  axons  to  the  centre,  instead 
of  being  supj)lied  by  axons  growing  out  from  the  centre  or  from 
ganglia  located  near  the  centre.  The  axons  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
enter  the  brain  at  the  (olfactory  bulb,  as  previously  descriix-d. 

$  11.  The  oj)tIc  nerve  also  is  peculiar  in  its  origin,  but  in  a  diifer- 
ent  way.  Hotli  this  nerve  and  the  retina  of  the  eye  arise  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  neural  tube;  they  are,  therefore,  properly  to  be  reck- 
oned as  a  part  of  the  brain.  Besides  tlie  rods  and  cones,  which  are 
specialized  nerve-cells  sensitive  to  light,  the  retina  contains  many 
nerve-cells  similar  to  those  found  in  the  nervous  centres;  and  some 
of  these  send  their  axons  back  through  the  optic  nerve.  The  ner^TS 
from  the  right  and  left  eyes  meet  at  the  l)ase  of  the  brain  in  the  optic 
"chiasm"  or  crossing.  Here  many  of  the  axons  cross  to  the  other 
half  of  the  body;  and  after  crossing,  the  nerves  proceed  and  enter 
the   thalamus. 

The  nerve  of  the  inner  car  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  mode  of 
development,  in  that  its  ganglion  lies  within  the  ear  itself;  and 
besides,  the  cells  in  this  ganglion  retain  their  "bipohir"  form. 

The  remaining  cranial  nerves  develop  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
spina!  nerves.  Tlieir  sen.sory  axons  arise  from  ganglia,  analogous 
to  tl»e  spinal  ganglia,  whicli  lie  on  the  roots  of  the  nervis;  and  their 
motor  axfuis  grow  out  from  cells  in  the  tube 

§  !.').  The  process  of  development,  as  well  as  the  final  structure, 
of  the  brain-stem  is  highly  coni|)lieate(|,  jmd  it  will  b(>  suilicient  for 
our  [)urposes  to  mention  one  general  j)rinciple  which  is  of  consid- 
erable aid  in  understanding  the  whole  matter.  We  make  a  distinc- 
ti«)n  between  the  more  and  the  less  j>rimi(iye  structures  contained 
in  any  j)art.  The  more  primitive  include  (I)  the  nerves  entering 
or  leaving  the  j)art,  (2)  the  grouj>s  of  cells  connected  with  these 
nerves,  and  (.{)  the  fibres  which  link  together  these  grouj)s  of  cells. 
These,  taken  together,  form  (he  local  nieehaiiisin  of  (he  part.  Less 
j)rimitive,  in  relation  (o  any  particular  region,  are  fibres  which  grow 
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into  it  from  other  parts  of  the  neural  tube,  and  also  any  cells  de- 
veloped locally  but  having  connection  with  fibres  from  other  parts. 
Now  since  the  local  mechanisms  of  any  part  develop  in  advance  of 
the  less  primitive  structures,  these  accordingly  grow  over  the  primi- 
tive structures,  here  as  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  order  of  de- 
velopment helps  toward  an  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
numerous  structures  which  are  found  within  the  brain-stem.  All 
along^  the  neural  tube,  it  is  the  ventral  side  which  develops  first; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  adult  condition  of  the  brain-stem, 
that  the  most  primitive  structures  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  ventri- 
cles, and  close  to  them.  In  the  bulb,  as  was  previously  said,  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  neural  tube  merely  expands  into  a  membrane. 
The  lateral  wall  of  the  tube,  however,  gives  rise  to  many  nerve-cells, 
and  these,  developing  later  than  the  ventral  portion,  are  less  primi- 
tive and  more  related  to  distant  parts  of  the  system.  Many  of  these 
lateral  cells  migrate  in  a  ventral  direction,  and  settle  in  positions 
ventral  to  the  original  ventral  cells;  and  the  fibres  which  in  immense 
numbers  grow  into  the  bulb  from  above  and  below,  pass  on  either 
the  ventral  or  the  lateral  side  of  the  primitive  structures.  Thus  it 
finally  comes  about  that  the  bulb  contains,  close  beneath  the  ven- 
tricle, a  rather  small  central  mass  devoted  to  the  local  mechanisms, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  local  nerves;  while  enclosing  this  mass  on  the 
sides  and  below  is  the  large  mass  of  cells  and  fibres  which  are  less 
local  in  character.  The  development  of  the  pons  and  mid-brain 
proceeds  along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  bulb,  except  that  in  the 
mid-brain  there  is  an  important  development  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  tube,  which  gives  rise  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

§  16.  The  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  nervous  system,  as  thus 
far  mentioned  and  applied,  are  (1)  the  production  of  young  nerve- 
cells  from  the  germinal  cells  at  the  lumen  of  the  tube;  (2)  the  migra- 
tion of  these  young  nerve-cells  away  from  the  lumen;  and  (3)  the 
outgrowth  and  prolongation  of  the  axon.  The  first  of  these  factors 
is  only  temporary  in  its  action;  the  reproductive  activity  in  the  ger- 
minal layer  comes  to  an  end  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain  and  cord,  but  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it 
siarts  latest  and  is  longest  continued,  it  ceases  during  the  fourth 
month  of  foetal  life.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  nerve-cells  which  will 
finally  belong  to  the  individual  adult  are  formed  at  this  early  period 
in  embryonic  development.  The  migration  of  young  nerve-cells 
is  also  in  the  main  a  temporary  phenomenon.  The  lengthening 
of  the  axon,  on  the  contrary,  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
growth  of  the  dendrites  of  the  cell  is  also  a  slow  and  long-continued 
process.  Many  of  the  young  nerve-cells  remain  throughout  foetal 
life  and  even  much  longer  in  an  undeveloped  state.     IMuny  of  them 
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iH-vcr  iU-vcIo|).  If  ;i|)|>»;ir>  that  iiii(U'Vt*Iopod  ncrvc-cflls  in  ilif  cor- 
trx  can  Im'  iiiadi'  to  ^Tnw  hy  stimuli  afTt'cting  the  region  wln-rc  tlu  y 
lie  and  arousing  nci^lihorin^  ci'Ils  to  acti\ity — in  otluT  words,  Uy 
exptTifUce  and  t-diKation.  For  example,  l)onaldson,'  on  cxamin- 
inp  tlie  brain  of  Laura  Hrid^man,  who  iK-camc  Mind  and  deaf  when 
a  hahv  of  less  than  two  years,  found  those  jjarts  of  the  cortex  which 
are  normally  connected  with  the  eye  and  ear  to  he  under-developed, 
and  to  contain  an  umisual  nund)er  of  undeveloped  nerve-cells,  'i'he 
growth  of  the  gray  matter,  after  the  production  of  new  nerve-cells 
has  ceased,  results  from  the  ^Towth  of  the  cells  and  especially  of 
their  (U-ndrites;  from  the  comin^f-in  of  axons  from  the  white  matter 
to  hranch  and  terminate  in  the  gray  matter;  and  from  the  continued 
growth  of  the  neuroglia  framework. 

The  increase  of  the  white  matter  in  the  nervous  system  is  due  in 
part  to  the  lengthening  of  axons  and  the  advent  of  new  axons  from 
the  developing  cells  in  the  gray.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  a  growth 
in  thickness  of  the  individual  axons.  But  it  is  very  largely  liue  to 
another  factor  which  has  barely  been  mentioned  thus  far.  The 
axon  Ix'comes  invested  with  a  sheath  of  "myelin,"  a  mixture  of  fat- 
like substances;  and  the  volume  of  this  sh<-ath,  at  first  small,  in- 
creases gradually  till  it  often  becomes  much  greater  than  the  vol- 
ume of  the  axon  which  it  invests.  Whether  this  myelin  is  .secreted 
by  the  axon,  or  by  neuroglia  cells,  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
myelini/.ation  of  an  axon  does  not  occur  as  soon  as  the  axon  has 
made  its  appearance,  but  there  is  often  a  considerable  interval 
during  which  the  axon  remains  without  any  sheath.  In  general, 
those  bundles  of  axons  which  develop  early  also  acfpiire  myelin 
early,  and  those  bundles  which  aj)|)ear  late  ix'come  myelinated  late. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  ventral  and  dorsal  root  axons  and  the  short 
axons  of  the  ground  bundle  become  myelinate«l  early;  while  the  latest 
of  all,  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  the  long  descending  axons  which  come 
from  cells  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Within  the  cerebrum,  the  first 
axons  to  appear  are  those  from  the  thalamus,  and  these  also,  after 
an  interval  of  several  months,  are  the  first  to  become  mvelinated. 
Tin-  inward-growing  or  sensory  axons  of  the  ccnbruni  develop 
Ix-fore  the  outward-growing  or  motor;  and  the>e  in  turn  before  the 
numerous  "assfK-iation  "  axons  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the 
cortex  to  aiu)ther. 

f)  17.  'i'he  function  of  flic  niyclln  shcafh,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
turn in  a  later  cha|)fcr,  i>  not  definitely  known;  but  it  seems  rea- 
.sonable  to  siipjjose  that  it  has  some  function,  atid  that  therefore  the 
axon  itself  do<-s  not  become  fully  fufictional  till  it  has  become  envel- 

'  Amrrican  Journal  of  I'syrhdogy,  1890,  III,  J'J.J.  Grouih  of  the  Brain,  189K, 
p.  2 10. 
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oped  by  its  sheath.  It  was  an  easy  inference  that  a  given  bundle  of 
axons,  and  the  connected  portions  of  gray  matter,  did  not  become 
functional  at  all  till  these  axons  were  myelinated;  and  on  this  basis 
it  seemed  possible  to  assert  (so  Flechsig^)  that,  within  the  cortex, 
the  sensory  portions  first  became  functional,  then  the  motor,  and 
later  still  the  remaining  and  presumably  more  intellectual  parts. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  ^Yatson^  that  in  the  white  rat,  co- 
ordinated reflex  action,  requiring  the  use  of  both  sensory  and  motor 
axons  and  also  their  central  connections,  occurs  promptly  at  birth, 
though  no  myelinization  whatever  has  so  far  taken  place;  and  further 
that  the  rat  is  capable  of  forming  and  retaining  definite  associations 
at  an  age  when  its  cortex,  which  is  in  all  probability  concerned  in 
such  learning,  is  entirely  unprovided  with  myelinated  connections. 
The  case  of  the  rat,  therefore,  seems  conclusive  against  the  view 
that  orderly  function  is  impossible  before  the  advent  of  myeliniza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  von  Bechterew  reports^  that  sharply 
localized  response  to  electrical  stimulation  of  small  portions  of  the 
nerve-centres  occurs  only  after  myelinization  has  set  in;  and  Held* 
found  that  opening  one  eye  of  a  new-born  animal  whose  eyes  do 
not  naturally  open  for  some  time  after  birth  causes  the  central 
connections  of  this  eye  to  become  myelinated  earlier  than  those  of 
the  other  eye.  We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  function  is  possible  without  myelin;  but  that  actual  function- 
ing stimulates  the  deposition  of  the  myelin,  which  in  turn  in  some 
way  assists  function.  There  is  also  evidence  to  show,  in  the  case  of 
the  human  species,  that  control  of  the  muscular  system  which  we 
call  "voluntary"  requires  to  make  use  of  myelinated  nerve- 
tracts. 

§  18.  The  weiglit  of  the  human  brain  at  birth  averages  about 
3S0  grams,  or  13  ounces.  This  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  weight 
of  the  entire  bocly!  During  childhood  and  youth,  other  organs 
rapidly  outstrip  the  brain,  so  that  at  maturity  the  brain  weighs  but 
one-fiftieth  of  the  entire  body.  The  spinal  cord  at  birth  weighs 
one  one-hundredth  as  much  as  the  brain,  and  at  maturity  one- 
fiftieth.  In  other  words,  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  carried  further  in 
fcetal  life  than  the  growth  of  the  other  organs.  This  is  true  as  re- 
gards size,  but  not,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  minute  details  of  struct- 
ure which  count  for  so  much  in  the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres. 

*  Flechsig,  Gehirn  und  Seele,  189G. 

*  J.  B.  Watson,  Animal  Education,  1903,  pp.  115  ff. 

*W.  V.  Bechterew,  Die  Leitumjsbahnen  im  Gehirn  und  Rilckenmark,  1899, 
p. 104. 

*  Cited  from  Edinger,  Vorlesungen  iibcr  den  liau  dcr  nervoscn  Zcntiudonjane, 
1904,  p.  32. 
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Tlu'  iiicrrasc  <»f  tlif  hraiii's  wcii^lit  ()((  iir>  iiio^tlv  in  cliiltihood,  as 
is  >f(ii  from  the  ftillou  iiit;  figures: 

At  birth,  the  weight  of  the  brain  averages  .     .  :{,S0  prams 

At  one  year,         "  "        "      "        "  "  ...  <JJ5 

At  two  years.  "  "        "     "        "  "  ...  1, ()_'->       " 

At  thn>e  years,  "  "        ' "  ...  1,1U()       " 

'     At  four  years,  "     "        "  "  ...  1,:{U0       " 

After  tlie  a^o  of  four,  the  hiimaji  hraiii  continues  to  increase  more 
slowly,  reaching  l.lOOgrani.s  at  from  eight  to  ten  years;  after  wliich 
it  ^'ains  in  weight  scarcely  at  aTI.  AccoruTng  to  some  scries  of  meas- 
urements, liowi'ver,  the  maximum  weight  is  readied  at  fifteen,  after 
which  age  a  very  gra<hial  (h-crcase  sets  in.  There  is  no  (ioul)t  that 
there  is  uniformly  some  (iecrt'ase  after  the  age  of  fifty-five;  and  ijijold 
age,  there  is  often  a  marked  shrinking  in  its  weight.  The  ahovc 
figures  aj)|)ly  to  the  l)rain  of  males.  In  the  female,  the  weight  at 
liirtii  i->  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  male;  the  increase  during  child- 
IkhmI  is  sonu'what  less,  and  the  adult  weight  averages  about  loO 
grams  less  than  for  the  male.  In  proportion  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  l)ody,  however,  the  female  hraiu  is  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  male; 
or  it  may  he  slightly  hea\ier.  Hraiu-weight  aI>o  depends  to  some 
extent  on  stature;  distinctly  tall  individuals  averaging  ahout  2  per 
cent,  more  than  distinctly  short  individuals. 

It  should  he  notfd,  however,  that  the  figures  cjuoted  ahove  are 
gross  averages,  and  that  tlu-re  is  much  variation.  'I'he  extreme 
range,  if  idiots  are  excludcil,  is  from  1, ()()()  to  pcrlia|»s  ],'.)()()  grams; 
MO  per  cerjt.  of  males  lying  between  the  limits  1,200  and  1.(100 
grams,  and  <)0  per  cent,  between  1  ,;^0()  and  1,500.  Most  of  the 
individuals  wIio.m'  brains  have  been  weighed  on  autopsy,  and  have 
thus  formc<l  the  basis  for  scientific  study,'  have  been  inmates  of 
workhouses  and  similar  j)ublic  institution^;  they  therefore  rej)re- 
.sent  the  poorer  and  les.s  .successful  portion  of  the  population.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  more  prosperous  and  successful  j)ortion 
have,  t»n  the  average,  somewhat  heavier  brains,  and  that  the  growth 
of  their  brains  is  longer  continued,  'i'his  evidence  is  derived  from 
the  post-mortem  weight  of  the  brains,  sometimes  of  men  who  were 
^o  eminent  for  mental  ability  that  the  examination  was  de-^ind  in 
the  iiit«'rests  of  science,   and   sometimes  of  men   who  realized   the 

'  Thp  figtirrs  given  have  l>een  taken  from  Don.'ildsnn.  who,  in  his  work  on  The 
drnuih  nj  thr  lirain,  l.S'.tS,  ha.s  bnniglit  tnp-ther  the  n-*ults  of  X\\v  most  n-hal)lc 
wrif"*  of  moji.Miirements  by  variou.H  aiitlinritie.-*.  ami  sulijeetcil  lliem  to  ean-ful 
analysis.  The  brain-wcichtM  given  for  the  apes  fn)m  six  to  si\te<«n  are  derived 
from  the  me.asiiremcnt  of  ho  few  individiialn  that  it  li.as  not  .Mt-nu^l  worth  while 
t<i  attempt  to  tniee  tin-  full  eiirve  of  growth.  The  main  outlines,  however,  aa 
t'iven  in  the  text  seem  fairly  reliable. 
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value  to  science  of  such  an  examination,  and  therefore  directed 
that  their  brains  should  be  made  available  for  study.  As  a  result, 
there  are  now  on  record  the  brain-weights  of  about  one  hundred 
men  of  more  or  less  eminence.  The  average  of  these  is  about 
1,470  grams,  which  is  two  to  four  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
workhouse  inmates.  They  range  from  1,200  to  2,000  grams, 
overlapping  the  range  of  ordinary  men  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  clearly  be  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion,  from  the  mental 
achievements  of  an  individual,  as  to  his  brain-weight,  or  vice  versa. 
A  few  well-known  names  may  be  cited  from  the  list:^ 

Cuvier,  naturalist 1830  grams 

Thackeray,  novelist 1658  " 

Siemens,  physicist 1600  " 

Daniel  Webster,  statesman 1518  " 

Chalmers,  theologian 1503  " 

Agassiz,  naturalist 1495  " 

De  Morgan,  mathematician 1494  " 

Gauss,  mathematician 1492  " 

Broca,  anthropologist 1484  " 

Grote,  historian 1410  " 

Bertillon,  anthropologist 1398  " 

Liebig,  chemist 1352  " 

The  average  of  this  group  of  certainly  eminent  minds  is  above 
that  of  the  whole  number  of  more  or  less  eminent  men.  But  the 
correlation  between  eminence  and  brain-weight  is,  at  the  best,  far 
from  close. 

§  19.  The  question  of  decrease  of  brain-weight  with  advanced  age 
can  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  from  the  lists  of  "emi- 
nent" men,  who  may  be  taken  as  at  least  representing  the  more 
intellectual  part  of  the  population.  As  few  young  men  are  included 
in  the  lists,  it  will  be  necessary  to  group  all  not  older  than  fifty-five 
together.     The  averages  for  the  different  ages  come  out  as  follows: 


No.  of 
Individ  tials 

Arcs 

Av.  Brain- 
WeiRht 

32 
33 
24 
15 

25-55 
56-65 
66-75 
76-89 

1482 
1492 
1448 

i;5S9 

In  view  of  the  wide  variation  of  the  iiulividual  cases,  so  small  a 
difference  as  that  between  the  first  and  second  age-groups  must  not 

'These  data  are  quoted  from  E.  A.  Spitzka,  "A  Study  of  the  Brains  of  Six 
Eminent  Scientists,"  etc.,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socict;/, 
Philadelphia,  1907.  In  this  paper  he  has  brought  together  all  previoua  records 
of  tlie  brain-weight  of  eminent  men. 
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lir  fakni  to  inciiii  that  the  hraiii-wt-i^ht  of  this  class  of  iiicii  iiicn'ases 
l.( Miiul  the  u^t'  of  fifty-five;  it  is  conceivahh'  that  it  shoiihi  do  so, 
l)iit  the  (lata  are  not  siilHcient  to  show  it.  There  is,  liowever,  some 
indication  that  the  hraiii-wci^ht  docs  not  start  to  decrease  much 
Ixfore  si\tv-five.  The  nieasureineiits  of  the  less  favored  and  in- 
icllectiial  classes  show'  a  loss  of  ahout  50  grains  from  the  a^e  of 
fiftv-five  to  that  of  sixty-five,  and  an  e«jiial  loss  in  the  succeeding 
decade  of  life.  It  is  prohaMe,  therefore,  that  the  brain  reaches  a 
;:reater  size  in  the  more  intellectual  classes,  and  maintains  its  weij,dit 
liiiiL'cr.  The  ditrerences  in  size  are,  however,  too  small  to  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  ditferences  hetween  men  in  intellectual  ability.  We 
must  conceive  the  growth  of  the  brain  which  takes  place  after  the 
age  of  eight  to  consist  for  the  most  j)art  in  the  development  of  very 
minutt'  structures,  such  as  the  dendrites  and  the  fine  terminations 
of  axons.  These  structures  are  individually  so  small  that  a  \a>t 
increase  in  their  number  would  make  l)ut  a  small  impression  on  the 
total  weight  of  the  brain. 

§  20.  //  is  ihr  rrnhruni  irJiii-h  ur  .should  crjuft  to  .shoir  most  dc- 
vrhtpmnit  njlcr  rnrly  child  hood,  hrrait-fr  it  i.f  j}roh(ddy  ihi.s  jxirt  of 
thr  nrrvou.i  systrm  which  i.f  chirjly  concrrnrd  wifh  Ivaniinrj,  rditcu- 
tion,  and  (dl  individiud  acquisitiori.t.  More  definitely,  the  develo[>- 
ment  to  1k'  expected  would  occur  in  the  cortex,  an<l  in  the  axons 
(oimecting  its  various  parts.  That  such  development  docs  take 
|»lace  is  not  merely  to  be  expected;  but  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
bv  microscopical  study.  Already  mentioned  arc  the  observations 
tending  to  show  an  increase  in  the  nund)cr  of  dcvcloj)ed  nerve-<clls 
(with  their  dendrites)  as  the  result  of  use.  There  are  other  obser- 
vations showing  an  increase  of  the  myelinated  axons  and  branches 
of  axons  traversing  the  cortex.  The  axons  which  enter  the  cortex 
from  the  white  matter  below  are  found  to  jx-netrate  further  and 
further  into  the  cortex,  or  at  least  to  become  myelinated  further  and 
further,  as  the  individual  advances  toward  maturitv.  .Vxons  and 
their  collaterals  which  traverse  the  cortex  in  dire(  tions  j)arallel  to 
its  surface,  both  in  th(>  outer  or  marginal  layer  and  in  two  or  more 
layers  in  the  midst  of  the  nerve-<-ells,  also  increase  greatly  in  mvelim'z- 
ation  as  late  as  the  thirtieth  year  of  life,  and  probablv  later  still.  This 
growth  in  complexity  of  organization  of  the  cortex  apjx-ars  suflici«'nt, 
so  far  a.s  the  evidence  goes,  to  be  paralleled  with  the  incn\Tsing  com- 
plexity of  mental  capabilities  which  occurs  during  early  life.' 

'  .*vf  Don.'ildHon.  Thr  Grnuili  nj  the  lirain.  1S9S,  p.  .{'J.'). 

•.>v-.'  W.it.Hon,  op.  rit.,  p.  KY.i.  K.nr.s.  Arrhiv  ftir  rsi/rhinlrir  utul  Xrrrrukrnuk- 
hrilrn,  l.H'JI,  XXV.  p.  OO.'i;  nonal.lson.  Grnyrth  nj  the  lirmn,  189S.  p  211:  KdinRor, 
VorUtungrn  Ultrr  dm  fiau  ilrr  turi^aen  Zentrnlorgnne,  7th  r<l.,  11K)I,  vol.  I.  p.  3.1.5. 


CHAPTER  III 

GROSS  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM* 

§  1.  Regarded  as  isolated,  and  as  possessed  only  of  those  proper- 
ties which  belong  to  all  living  matter  of  the  peculiar  chemical  con- 
stitution and  structural  form  which  are  described  by  the  word 
"  nervous,"  the  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  are  of  great  interest  to 
physiological  and  psycho-physical  researches.  But  in  their  normal 
position  and  activity  they  are  always  combined  into  organs,  which 
are  then  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  whole.  Thus  combined  they 
are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  parts  which  they  play  in  the 
entire  system.  The  condition  and  function  of  each  element  are 
thus  determined  by  the  condition  and  function  of  the  rest.  One 
part  of  this  system  excites  another,  or  modifies  the  excitation  re- 
ceived from  another.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  isolate  perfectly 
any  one  of  these  elements,  and  so  study  its  normal  functions  apart. 
It  is,  indeed^_p^^s]ble  to  dissect  out  a  nerve  with  a  muscle  attached, 
to  kee|Ml  alive  for  a  time,  and  thus  to  inquire  what  an  isolated  nerve 
wiirdo.  In  this  way  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
general  physiology  of  the  nerves  have  been  made.  But  every  nerve 
is  itself  a  compound  of  nervous  elements  which  have  been  placed 
for  purposes  of  experiment  under  abnormal  conditions.  The  action 
of  the  nerve-cells,  even  when  gathered  into  small  masses  called 
ganglia,  is  not  easily  open  to  direct  inspection.  Moreover,  when 
different  tracts  of  nerves,  or  different  regions  in  the  central  organs 
where  ganglion-cells  abound,  are  partially  isolated  by  being  laid 
bare  for  the  direct  application  of  stimulus,  just  so  far  as  they  are 
separated  from  the  system  they  are  in  abnormal  condition  and  show 
abnormal  results;  and  just  so  far  as  they  are  normal  in  condition  and 
function  they  are  still  connected  with  the  system.  It  is  the  mutual 
condition  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  elements,  when  combined 
into  this  totality,  which  constitute  the  nervous  mechanism.  To 
describe  in  brief  oudine  the  gross  structure  of  this  mechanism  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

*  Amonp;  the  very  numerous  and  excellent  treatments  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  centres,  reference  may  be  made  to  I'Aliiif^er,  Vorlesungen  ubcr  den  liau 
der  nervosen  Zentralorgane,  7th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1904;  Schiifer  and  Symington, 
"  Neurology,"  in  Quain's  Anatomi/,  11th  ed.,  London,  1909;  O.  S.  Strong,  in 
Bailey's  Textfxfok  of  Histology,  New  York,  1910. 
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§  2.  It  will  Ix*  of  proat  scn'icc  toward  iiiitlt'r.staii(liii<;  such  a  de- 
.s<'ri|)tioii  if  it  is  Iu-^mmi  iiiidtT  tlif  ^'iiidaiicc  of  sonic  ajipropriatc  idi'a. 
Ncrvc-fihrcs  and  ncrvc-cclls  exist  in  cnorinons  luiinlx-rs  witliin  the 
luinian  nervous  system,  and  are  combined  in  tlillcri-nt  proportions 
to  make  the  ditfjTent  origans  of  this  system.  Tlie  significance  of 
the  condiination  aj)pears  only  in  tlie  li^dit  of  rcfU-ction  uj)on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  which  is  to  he  (h)nc.  The  mo>t  ^M-ncral 
office  of  the  nervous  mechanism  nuiy  l)e  said  to  he  tliat  of  "c-oncate- 
iiatin^"  all  the  functions  of  the  livintj  hody  in  accordance  with  the 
comj)lex  internal  and  external  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject, 
liut  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  hii;her  aminals,  and  esj)ccially  in  the 
case  of  man,  this  one  ollice  rc(|uires  the  <loin<^  of  a  (juantity  and 
variety  of  work  that  are  proportionate  to  the  c-ompiexity  of  these 
conditions.  How  shall  such  a  (juantity  and  variety  of  work  be  done? 
The  actual  arrant^ement  of  the  elements  of  this  system,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  reciprocally  conditioned  activities,  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  .\s  in  all  very  complex  (juestions  of  this  sort,  so  this 
particular  problem  is  .solved  by  a  wi.se  division  of  labor. 

The  manner  in  which  the  human  nervous  mechanism  is  developed 
a.s  a  response  to  the  before-mentioned  problem  has  already  been 
made  clear  in  its  p-neral  outlines,  esjx'cially  as  applied  to  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  Kven  the  simple  protoj)lasmic  sj)eck  called 
an  ama'ba  may  be  considered  as  a  living  molecular  mechanism. 
Mimite  and  almost  structureless  as  it  appears,  the  anueba  is  really 
composed  of  a  ^'reat  nund)er  of  molecules  that  are  under^'oini,'  con- 
stant chan;,'e;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  capable  of  exercising  several 
wonderful  functions  that  do  not  belonpj  to  any  non-livin«;  collection 
of  molecules.  Most  imj)ortant  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact 
that  the  anueba  is  irritable  and  automatic.  ^^  ith  these  j)roperties 
the  molecular  mechanism  of  this  small  bit  of  j)rotoj)lasm,  under  the 
.stimulus  of  chanp's  in  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  its  medium, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  unknown  laws  of  its  internal  self-ori;;- 
inatin^'  chan^-s,  solv«'s  the  problem  of  constant  readjustment  w  Inch 
its  environment  present.s  to  it. 

§  .'i.  Let  it  be  supp(»sed  that  the  sjime  proi>lcm  liecomcs  more 
complicated,  and  the  animal  stru(  turc  which  is  to  solve  it  corre- 
sj)ondinj^ly  complex.  The  metabolic  function  of  the  animal  may 
then  be  assi^^ned  to  a  separate  .system  of  structures;  and  the  clo>cly 
relat<-d  secretory  and  excretory  functions  as  well.  The  repro- 
ductive function  may  then  also  ac(|uiri'  its  own  peculiar  or^rans. 
Tlie  muscles  perform  movements  in  mas.ses  l)ecau.se  they  retain  in 
an  emin<-nt  dej^ree  the  "anueboid"  contractility.  Hut  the  j)roj)ertv 
of  beinj;  irritable  and  aut(»matic  bec(»mes  tin*  sj)ecial  endow  nuiif  of 
the  nervous  .system.      .Ml  ihoe  ditferent  >ystems,  in  order  that  thev 
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may  be  moved  in  united  masses,  are  then  adjusted  to  a  mechanical 
framework  (of  indifferent  vahie  so  far  as  really  vital  changes  are 
concerned)  of  cartilage,  bone,  etc. 

But  the  eminently  irritable  and  automatic  system  of  molecules 
called  nervous  must  also  undergo  a  further  differentiation  of  func- 
tion. In  the  structureless  protoplasm  of  the  ^moeba,  the  external 
molecules  are,  of  course,  the  ones  primarily  to"Ee  affected  by  the 
external  stimuli.  It  is  with  the  internal  molecules,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  changes  called  "automatic"  begin.  But  the  con- 
tinual flux  of  its  protoplasmic  substance  indicates  that,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  any  of  the  molecules  of  the  animalcule  may  in  turn  act 
either  as  irritable  or  as  automatic.  The  primary  differentiation  of 
this  substance_b^the  so-called  "  surface  of  separation "  (see  p.  14) 
points,  however,  to  a  division  of  labor. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  somewhat  higher  forms  of  ani- 
mal life,  we  come  upon  an  increased  differentiation  of  parts  into 
"receptors,"  "conductors,"  and  "effectors"  (see  p.  16),  and  a  cor- 
responding further  division  of  labor.  When  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated nervous  mechanism  appears  in  the  ascending  scale  of  animal 
development,  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  base  of  this  rudimentary 
differentiation  of  the  system  calls  for  these  three  kinds  of  nervous 
substance:  (1)  superficial  cells  susceptible  to  external  stimuli;  (2) 
central  and  eminently  automatic  cells,  also  susceptible  to  internal 
stimuli;  (3)  a  strand  of  irritable  protoplasm  connecting  the  two. 
In  order  that  the  more  highly  organized  animal  may  exercise  "a 
will  of  its  own,"  certain  of  its  muscle-fibres  must  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  central  and  automatic  cells.  In  order,  also,  that 
the  entire  muscular  system  may  feel  the  reflex  influence  of  external 
stimuli,  and  so,  by  co-ordinated  contractions,  adapt  the  organs  of 
the  body  to  the  changes  of  its  environment,  the  muscle-fibres  must 
be  indirecdy  connected  with  such  superficial  cells  as  are  sensitive 
to  these  stimuli.  The  nervous  system,  therefore,  in  its  most  funda- 
mental form  consists  of  these  three  sets  of  contrivances  with  their 
respective  functions:  (A)  sensitive  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the  body; 
(B)  central  cells  that  are  both  automatic  and  modifiers  and  dis- 
tributers of  sensory  impulses;  (C)  connecting  tracts,  or  strands,  that 
can  convey  the  nervous  impulses  either  centripetally  from  A  to  B, 
or  centrifugally  from  B  to  the  contractile  muscular  tissues  of  the 
body. 

Higher  developments  of  this  triple-formed  fundamental  type  of 
a  nervous  system  are  reached  by  further  differentiations  of  A,  B, 
and  C.  If  various  kinds  of  stimuli  are  to  act  upon  this  system,  then 
the  sensitive  cells  upon  the  surface  (.1)  must  be  modified  into  vari- 
ous external  organs  of  sense.     The  terminations  of  the  centrifugal 


Fio.  23.— Vii'w  of  Ihe  Ct-rtbro-spinal  Axis. 
{.\ftfr  Bourtri-ry.)  J.  The  riKtit  half  of  ihe 
cruiiium  uiid  trunk  ha.s  Ixt-ii  ninovt-d.  uikI  ilie 
roots  o(  ilu-  .spinal  iifr\»-.s  (li.vs»'ot<-d  out  and 
laid  on  tiuir  .stvtrai  virttbra'.  F.  T,  O.  cere- 
brum; C.  wn-Mlurn;  /^  i>on.s  Varolii;  mo, 
mciJiilla  oblontnita:  m  s.m  s,  upix-r  and  lower 
C'Xtreinitie.s  of  the  spinal  marrow.  (I  to 
CVIll  are  ctrvical  nerve.s;  DI  to  DXII, 
dorsal:  /,/  to  LV.  lumbar;  SI  to  SV,  ^tral; 
Col,  coccyKi'iil. 
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or  motor  nervous  strands  may  also  be  variously  modified  so  as  to 
connect  with  and  control  the  contractile  tissue  of  many  sets  of  mus- 
cles. The  central  cells  may  be  variously  grouped  and  arranged, 
with  functions  more  or  less  localized,  so  as  to  receive,  modify,  and 
distribute,  in  manifold  ways,  the  different  sensory  impulses.  Other 
such  central  cells  may  become  more  particularly  related  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  conscious  sensation  and  volition. 

Such  a  highly  developed  nervous  system  will  then  consist  of  the 
following  parts:  (A)  End-organs  of  Sense,  like  the  skin,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear;  (A^)  End-organs  of  Motion,  like  the  so-called  motor  end- 
plates;  (B)  Central  Organs,  like  the  various  peripheral  and  sporadic 
ganglia,  the  spinal  cord,  and  brain,  in  which  may  come  to  exist 
(6)  certain  portions  more  distinctively  automatic,  (b^)  certain  others 
more  concerned  in  receiving  and  distributing  reflexly  the  sensory 
impulses,  and  (6")  still  others  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness;  and  (C)  Conducting  Nerves,  which  will 
be  either  (c)  centripetal,  afferent,  and  sensory,  or  (c*)  centrifugal, 
efferent,  and  motor,  designed  to  connect  the  central  organs  and  the 
end-organs. 

§  4.  The  nerves  and  ganglionic  masses  of  nervous  matter  in  the 
human  body  are  arranged  in  two  great  systems,  the  Sympathetic 
and  tFe  Cerebro-spinal.  The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  nervous  cords,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column;  of  three  main  plexuses,  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen;  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  ganglia,  lying 
in  relation  to  the  viscera  of  the  same  cavities,  and  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  body,  especially  in  connection  with  the  vascular  sys- 
tem; and  of  a  great  multitude  of  fine  distributory  nerves.  Each 
of  the  two  cords  comprises  a  number  of  ganglia  united  by  interme- 
diate nerves.  In  the  other  regions  of  the  spinal  column  the  num- 
ber of  these  ganglia  equals  that  of  the  vertebrae  (sacral  5,  lumbar 
5,  thoracic  or  dorsal  12),  but  in  the  neck  (cervical)  there  are  only 
3.  From  this  gangliated  cord  a  communicating  and  a  distribu- 
tory series  of  nerve-branches  are  derived.  By  the  communicating 
branches  the  two  systems  are  brought  into  close  anatomical  and 
physiological  relation,  and  a  kind  of  double  interchange  takes  place 
between  them.  The  distributory  branches  of  nerves  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system  bring  the  gangliated  cord  into  connection  with  the 
blood-vessels  and  viscera  of  the  body.  The  involuntary  muscles 
in  the  coats  of  these  vessels  and  in  the  walls  of  the  viscera  are  thus 
related,  and  through  the  sympathetic  fibres  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  The  three  main  plexuses  re- 
ferred to  are  collections  of  nerve-cells  and  a  den.s(>  plexiforni  ar- 
rangement of  nerve-fibres.     One  of  them  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
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the  lu'art,  to  wliidi  it  gives  olF  KraiMhcs  that  wind  around  that 
orpan  ami  |H'iU'lratt'  its  imiscuhir  suhstanrc;  another  is  phued  at 
the  iipiHT  part  of  the  al)<h)iniual  cavity,  atid  f^ive.s^oripinTolTTnner- 
ous  ph'xiforin  hraiiches  that  supply  the  viscera  of  the  alMlouieii; 
tl>e  thinl  is  in  front  of  the  hist  hiiuhar  vertel)ra,  and  supjjhes  the 
vaso-niotor  nerves  and  nerves  of  the  niuscuhir  coats  and  mucous 
inenihnines  of  the  \arious  or<;ans  in  that  region  of  the  hody.  I-'ur- 
th«T  (K-tails  in  the  anatomy  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sy>tem  are 
of  httle  interest  to  j)sycho-physicaI  studies.     To  bucli  studies  it  is 


Fio.  24. — Til'*  f'ranliim  OixrKfl  to  Show  thi-  I'ulx  CV  n  bri  uiid  Ttiitoriutn  ('»ri  Ulli,  ami  the 
Plar*-*  of  Kxlt  for  ttir  Cranial  IiU>o<l-vc.s.s«'ls.  (SchwaJlH-.)  a.  o,  Kulx;  b,  b,  tho 
tentorium:  3.  3.  Sinii.H  traiisvirsus.  utKl  2  to  3,  Sinus  rectus,  rpcfiviuK  from  In  front  the 
Vi-na  macna  Catena;  4,  luternul  juk'uliir  viin;  fi,  !>u|M.-rllclal  teni|>oral  vein;  and  0,  mid- 
dle temporal  viln. 

of  great  inlerot,  however,  to  know  tliat  tliis  system  forms  a  bond 
In'twj'cn  the  sensations,  emotions,  and  i(U'as  which  have  their 
physical  hasis  in  the  moh'cuhir  conchtion  of  tlie  cerehro-spinal 
centres,  and  tliose  various  organs  in  the  thoracic  and  ahthiminal 
regions  whose  condition  is  so  closely  rehttcd  to  sm  h  p>y<  lii(  al 
states. 

§  5.  The  IJrain  and  Sj)iiKd  Cord  ar<-  the  great  centres  of  the  cert-- 
!)n>-sj)inal  system.  Th«>e  hodies  are  .situated  in  the  hony  cavity  of 
tin*  sKiill  and  spinal  column.  They  have  three  Covt-rings  or  Mem- 
branes, the  innermost  one  of  which  is  directly  united  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  nervous  substance,  and  sends  numerous  processes  into 
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Fig.  25. — A,  Ventral,  and  B,  Dorsal,  View  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata.  B'  the  Filum 
terminale,  which  has  been  cut  off  from  A  and  B. 
1,  Pyramids  of  the  medulla,  and  1',  their  decussa- 
tion; 2,  olives;  3,  lateral  strands  of  the  medulla; 
4',  calamus  scriptorius;  5,  the  funiculus  gracilis; 
and  6,  the  funiculus  cuneatus;  7,  the  ventral  and 
9,  the  dorsal,  fissures;  8,  the  ventro-lateral  im- 
pression; 10,  dorso-lateral  groove.  C,  the  cervical, 
and  L,  the  lumbar,  enlargements  of  the  cord. 
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its  interior.  (I)  The  Dura  Mafir,  \\lii(li  i>  tlir  niciiil)r;iiic  lyiii^' 
next  to  the  wall  of  the  li(»iiy  cavTlv,  is  toii^'h,  white,  fihroiis,  and  of 
striKlure  somewhat  diirerent  in  the  eraiTial  from  tlie  sj)inal  cavity. 
Thrtf  processes  of  the  dura  mater  divide — only  incompletely — 
the  cavity  t)f  the  skull  into  two  .symmetrical  halves  and  into  an 
uj)|K'r  and  lower  .space:  (d)  the  f(i I. r  nnhri,  a  sickle->liaj)«'d  j)rtxe.ss 
In-tween  the  two  hemispheres  of  Tlie  larp'  hrain;  (h)  l\\v  ftil.r  nrr- 
htlli,  a  similar  pr(Ke.s.s  Ix-tween  the  two  lateral  Ujhe.s  of  the  cerelM-l- 
lum,  or  small  hrain;  and  (r)  the  tentorium  ccribvUi,  an  arched  process 
over  the  cerehellum  separatin<;  it  from  the  ])ack  portions  of  the  lar^e 
hrain.  The  memljrajie  Jyin;;_nc.\t  iii^vard  is  called  (2)  Arachnuid; 
this  memhrane  is  transparent  and  of  delicate  connective  tissue. 
The  space  In-low  tliis  surface  is  called  ^-ubararhnoid;  the  subarach- 
noid or  cerehro-spinal  fluid,  which  fills  the  intercommunicating 
comj)artments  into  which  this  sj)a(e  is  divided  hy  bundles  of  deli- 
cate an  I'lar  ti^>ue,  is  alkaline  and  poor  in  ali)unien.  {'A)  'rUvPia 
Muter  :  ular  membrane,  a  mimitc  network  of  fine  branc-iies 

of  arteries  and  veins  luld  together' by  delicate  connective  tissue. 
These  ranu'fications  of  the  blo(Ml-vessels  in  the  pia  mater  are  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  nervous  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
The  membrane,  therefore,  closely  invests  this  substance,  being, 
however,  more  intimately  attached  to  the  cord  than  to  the  brain. 
The  pia  mater  is  well  supplied  with  nerves. 

By  these  three  membranes  the  nervous  masses  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are  protected,  held  together  and  in  place  with  a  soft 
and  yielding  but  sufliciently  firm  j)rcssure,  and  nourished  by  the 

blood. 

5  (■».  The  Spinal  Cord,  or  Mrdulhi  .S'yy//i(<//.v,  extends  in  the  vertt^ 
bral  canal  from  the  aperturi-  In  the  cranial  cavity  (Jaramrn  mntjuum), 
al«)\e  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  down- 
ward to  opposite  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where,  after 
taj)ering  off,  it  is  spun  out  into  a  slender  thread  of  gray  nervous 
.substance  (jUinu  irrmiuidr)  that  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  sacral  canal. 
It.s  length  is  from  fifte<-n  to  eighteen  inches;  its  weight,  when  di- 
v<-ste<l  of  membram  >  and  nerves,  about  an  ounce,  or  not  far  from 
one-fiftieth  of  that  of  the  brain.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape, 
its  front  and  back  surfaces  being  somewhat  flattened;  it  has  two 
considerable  enlargenu-nts  of  its  girth — an  uj)per  (cervical),  from 
which  arise  the  nerves  that  supply  the  upper  limbs;  and  a  lower 
(lumbar),  which  supplies  tlie  lower  limbs  with  ner^•es. 

§  7.  The  external  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  re(|uires  us  to 
notice  the  fissun-s  which  almost  completelv  divide  it  for  its  whole 
length  into  right  ami  left  (lateral)  halves,  and  are,  therefore,  fitly 
called  "median";  of  the.se  fissures  (a)  tlie  one  in  front  (anterior 
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or  ventraP  median)  is  somewhat  broader  than  (b)  the  one  behind 
(posterior  or  dorsal  median).  The  ventral  fissure  is  penetrated  by 
the  pia  mater,  carrying  blood-vessels;  the  dorsal  fissure  is  not  a 
genuine  fissure,  but  a  wall  or  septum  of  neuroglia. 

Each  of  these  symmetrical  and  nearly  half-cylindrical  halves  of 
the  cord  is  subdivided  by  the  lines  of  entrance  of  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  nerve-roots  into  three  columns:  (a)  the  ventral,  which  lies 
between  the  ventral  fis- 
sure and  the  ventral  root; 
(6)  the  dorsal,  which  lies 
between  the  dorsal  fissure 
and  the  dorsal  root;  and 
(c)  the  lateral  column, 
which  lies  at  the  side  of 
the  cord  between  the  other 
two  columns.  The  line 
of  division  between  the 
lateral  and  ventral  col- 
umns is  not  perfectly 
sharp,  because  the  fibres 
of  the  ventral  roots  emerge 
over  a  considerable  width 
of  the  surface. 

The  Commissures  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  two 
bands  of  nervous  matter 
which  unite  its  halves, 
thus  preventing  it  from 
being  completely  sepa- 
rated by  the  fissures.  The 
one  in  front,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ventral  median 

fissure,  is  composed  of  transverse  nerve-fibres  and  is  called  (a) 
the  ventral  white  commissure;  the  one  behind,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dorsal  fissure,  is  (h)  the  dorsal  cjray  commissure.  The  gray  commis- 
sure is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  white,  except  at  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord,  where  the  white  is  larger.^ 
Along  its  whole  length  the  gray  commissure  encloses  a  circular  or 


Fig.  26. — A,  Ventral,  and  B,  Lateral,  View  of  a 
Portion  of  the  Cord  from  the  Cervical  Region.  \. 
(Schwalbe.)  1,  ventral  median,  and  2,  dorsal  medi- 
an, fissures.  At  3  is  the  ventro-lateral  impression, 
over  which  spread  the  ventral  roots  (5).  The  dorsal 
roots  (6),  with  their  ganglion  (6'),  arise  from  the 
dorso-lateral  groove,  and  uniting  with  the  ventral 
roots  form  the  compound  nerve  (7). 


'There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  the  use  of  "ventral"  and  "dorsal"  in  place 
of  the  common  words  "anterior"  and  "posterior."  The  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  ventral  and  dorsal  af)j)ly  with  ecjual  fitness  to  all  animals,  whether  they 
have  the  erect  position  or  not.  It  is  convenient  also,  in  some  parts  of  the  brain, 
to  speak  of  anterior  in  the  sense  of  "  ro.stral  "  or  "  toward  the  mouth." 

*  See  Ilenle,  Anatomic  des  Menschcn,  text,  p.  309.  ^ 
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fllipticnl  canal  (nutral  cnnat),  the  vcstip*  (»f  (he  cavity  of  the 
cinhrvonic  nctiral  tuhc.  The  ^'ray  coiiiiiiissurc  c(Hi>i>ts  for  the 
most  part  of  cxtniiiely  fine  ncrve-libre.s  devoid  of  niediiHary  sheath; 
while  the  wliite  coiuinissure  is  composed  of  iiiedullated  fibres. 
The  thickness  of  the  coninii.ssures  is,  as  a  rule,  proportional  to  the 
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Fin.  27.— Transverse  Section  Through  the  Spinal  Conl  In  tho  T'pjmt  Thomrlr  Ropion. 
(From  .Sl*rr"H  AUan  of  Srrre  Cell».  \>y  iKrini>.-ion  of  tlic  t'olunibia  Univtrsity  Press.) 
Th«»  wrtlon  wa-s  staint-*!  with  ttie  "Wiiucrt  .stain."  wtiicli  leaves  the  pray  mntt«-r  lipht, 
wlille  darkening  tiie  white  matter.  The  clorsal  rolunuiH  and  liorn.s  are  abo^'e  in  the  lip- 
urv,  the  ventral  columns  and  honu  tx:low.     Magnified  10  diameters. 


.si/,e  of  the  corresjxiiidin^'  nervt-roots;  tlicir  form,  as  thev  pass 
into  the  lateral  j)art>  of  the  cord,  varies  in  ditrereiit  sci'tions  of  its 
length. 

(  8.  Transverse  sections  of  the  sj)inal  cord  show  us  that,  as  its 
external  apjiearance  would  indicate,  the  suhsiance  of  which  it  is 
conij)o.sed  is  arranp'd  in  two  syminef rical  halves,  almost,  hut  not 
cpjite,  separated  by  the  me<lian  fissures.  This  sid)stance,  like  that 
of  all  tlie  nervous  centres,  consists  of  both  white  and  pray  nervous 
ntntter.  The  former  is  external  ant!  composes  the  columns  of  the 
cord;  while  the  hitter  is  Internal  and  is  surrounded  by  the  white. 
The  relative  amount  of  tlie  two  kliwls  of  nervous  matter  varies  in 
the  ditrereiit  parts  of  the  cord.  At  its  iMpinninp  from  the  jUttm 
trrininnlc  scarcely  any  white  matti-r  appears;  the  amount  of  such 
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matter,  however,  increases  from  below  up- 
ward, and  is  largest  in  the  cervical  part  of  the 
cord.  The  amount  of  gray  matter  is  greatest 
in  the  upper  and  lower  enlargements  of  the 
cord. 

The  gray  columns  on  either  side  of  the 
cord,  together  with  the  commissures  which 
unite  them,  form  a  figure  somewhat  like  a 
large  Roman  H,  with  diverging  sides;  but 
the  lateral  masses  of  these  crescent-shaped 
bodies  are  narrower  in  the  thoracic  (or  dorsal) 
region,  and  broader  in  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar enlargements.  Sometimes  the  figure  is 
rather  like  that  of  a  pair  of  butterflies'  wings. 
The  two  limbs  of  each  side  of  the  figure  into 
which  the  gray  columns  are  thu-  formed  are 
called  Horns;  (a)  the  ventral  horn  is  rounded, 
(b)  the  dorsal  long  and  narrow  (compare 
Fig.  27). 

§  9.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  contains 
nerve-cells  and  "their  dendrites,  and  short 
lengths  of  axons  which  pass  from  the  white 
columns  into  the  gray  to  terminate  there  in  a 
tuft  of  fine  branches;  collaterals  of  axons 
(compare  p.  42)  similarly  enter  the  gray 
matter  and  split  up  into  fine  branches;  in 
addition,  the  gray  matter  contains  neuroglia. 
From  cells  in  the  ventral  horns  of  gray  matter 
issue  axons  which  make  their  way  through  the 
wliite  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and 
pass  outside,  to  form  the  ventral  roots  (com- 
pare p.  42).  These  are  the  fibres  which  then 
pass  to  muscles  and  other  effectors;  and, 
therefore,  the  cells  from  which  they  arise  are 
called  motor  nerve-cells.  Accordingly,  the 
ventral  horn  is  largely  motor  in  function.  The 
dorsal  horns,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  contain 
the  cells  of  origin  for  the  fibres  in  the  dorsal 
or  sensory  roots;  but  these  fibres,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated  (p.  42),  arise  from  cells  in 
the  ganglia  situated  on  the  dorsal  roots  (the 
spinal  ganglia)  and  grow  into  the  cord  by 
the  dorsal  roots.  Since  the  cells  of  the  sen- 
sory root  fibres  lie   outside  the   cord,  while 


Fia.  28.  —  Transverse  Sec- 
tions of  tlie  Cord  at  Dif- 
ferent Levels.  (Erb.)  The 
ventral  side  of  the  cord 
lies  above  in  each  cross- 
section.  The  shaded  areas 
are  the  pyramidal  or  cor- 
tico-spinal  tracts,  which 
have  degenerated  in  this 
individual  because  of  in- 
jury to  the  motor  area  of 
the  left  hemisphere.  The 
shadeil  area  in  the  lateral 
coluiiui  is  the  "crossed" 
pyramidal  tract,  and  that 
in  the  ventral  column  the 
"direct"  pyramidal. 
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those  (»f  tlir  iiintur  r«Mtt  fii)n'S  lie  in  tlic  ventral  lioriis,  it  is  natural 
that  tlu"  latter  sIkhiM  Ik-  thicker  than  the  dorsal  horns.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  ventral  horns,  however,  varies  greatly  in  ditrerent 
levels  of  the  cord  (see  Fig.  28). 

While  in  the  cervical  and  lunihar  enlargement.s  of  the  cord,  from 
which  issn«'  the  nerves  to  the  extremities,  the  ventral  horns  are 
large,  in  the  mid-thoracic  region,  the  nerves  from  which  .su|)j)ly  the 
less  mohile  trunk,  the  motor  fihres  are  relatively  few,  and  the  ventral 
horns  are  correspondingly  slender.  '  More  careful  study  of  the  shaj)e 
of  the  ventral  horns  in  the  enlargements  shows  tliat  they  increase 
l»v  the  addition  of  gray  matter  at  their  sides;  and  the  evidence  is 
that  these  lateral  portions  of  the  ventral  horns  are  the  seat  of  the 
cells  whose  fihres  supply  tlie  muscles  of  the  extremities.  The  cells 
of  origin  of  the  fihres  which  pass  to  the  sympathetic,  seem  to  lie  in 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  ventral  horn.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of 
l(K-ali/,ation  of  function  can  he  made  out  In  tlic  ventral  Jiorn  of 
the  cord. 

Well-dehncij  j^Toups  ot"  cells  ajipcar  elsculnii-  in  ilie  gray  matter 
of  the  cord.  For  example,  one  colunui  of  large  cells  at  the  hase  of 
the  dorsal  horn  ("Clarke's  column  ")  gives  rise  to  fihres  which  pass 
up  to  the  cerehellum. 

The  sj)inal  cord  shows  no  clear  di\isi()n  into  segments,  such 
as  a[)pear,  for  instance,  in  the  ganglion  chain  of  the  earthworm 
(p.  L'L*);  and  the  spinal  "cciUres,"  or  grouj)s  of  nerve-<'ells  which 
(•(Mitrol  j)articular  nmscles,  do  not  exist  as  com[)act  nuclei,  hut 
rather  as  slender  columns  of  cells,  within  the  ventral  horn,  extend- 
ing for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  vertclna'  iij)  and  down  the  cord. 
The  fihres  destined  for  a  j)articular  muscle  issue  from  the  cord  hy 
two  or  three  adjac<'nt  ventral  roots;  and  each  root  carries  fihres 
(h'stined  for  several  muscles.  The  spinal  centres  of  neighhoring 
muscles  overlap. 

The  spinal  ganglia,  which  supj)ly  the  sensory  films  for  the  skin 
aiul  other  tissues,  are  clearly  segmental;  and  the  fihres  from  each 
ganglion  have  a  definite  field  of  distrihution.  Hut  the  distrihu- 
tions  of  adjacent  ganglia  overlap  in  the  skin,  so  that  destruction 
r>f  a  single  ganglion  or  dorsal  root  drx-s  not  entirely  aholish  sensa- 
tion in  any  cutaneous  area. 

The  \\hite  Snhstance  of  the  spinal  cord,  Iwsides  connective  tis- 
sjie  aiul  lymph-  and  l»lood-vess<Ms,  Is  composed  of  iierve-fihres  of 
comparatTveTv  large  or  of  medium  size.  The  <  -  •  niial  (  ii  lituent 
of  tlnvse  fihres  is  the  axon,  the  diameter  of  which  is  ^cnerallv  ont^ 
third  or  one-fourth  of  their  hreadth.  When  fullv  «leveloped,  thev 
are  rarely  <»r  never  w  ifhout  a  meilullarv  sheath,  hut  |)rohal»lv  have  no 
neurilemma.     Their  diameter  is  not  constant;  the  thickest  fihres 
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(ttVit  to  ToVo  of  an  inch)  are  found  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
ventfaT'^columns, 'VEere  their  size  is  tolerably  uniform.  In  the 
lateral  columns  the  nerve-fibres  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  finer  ones 
lying  inward  near  the  gray  matter.  In  the  dorsal  columns  they  in- 
crease in  thickness  as  they  approach  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 
In  the  upper  thoracic,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  cervical,  region, 
there  is  found  a  wedge-shaped  bundle  of  fine  fibres  that  is  separated 
off  from  the  dorsal  columns  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  cord  by  a 
strong  septum;  this  is 
called  fasciculus  gra- 
cilis, or  "column  of 
Goll." 

§  10.  Some  idea  of 
the  complexity  of  the 
cord  may  perhaps  be 
gained  from  the 
counts  of  fibres  which 
have  been  made  by 
several  authors.  In  so 
small  an  animal  as 
the  frog,  Hardesty* 
found,  in  general 
agreement  with  the 
earlier  work  of  Birge, 
that  the  total  number 
of    fibres    in    all   the 

dorsal  and  ventral  spinal  roots  combined  would  be  some  such 
number  as  20,000  to  30,000.  The  number  varied  with  the  size 
of  the  frog,  increasing  with  the  body-weight.  The  fibres  of  the 
dorsal  roots  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  ventral  roots; 
in  one  specimen  there  were  8,572  dorsal  and  6,211  ventral  in  the 
roots  of  one  side.  In  man,  Ingbert^  determined  the  number  of 
fibres  in  the  dorsal  roots  entering  one  side  of  the  cord;  the  total 
count  was  about  050,000.  The  ventral  roots  must  contain  at  least 
half  as  many  more,  so  that  the  total  number  of  root  fibres  entering 
or  leaving  the  human  cord  cannot  be  less  than  two  million. 

§  11.  The  same  elements  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  in  con- 
junction with  connective  tissue  and  neuroglia,  and  enveloped  in  the 
three  enclosing  membranes  (dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater) 


Fig 


29.— View  of  the  Brain  in  Profile.  ^.  (Henle.)  Cb, 
cerebrum  ;  Cbl,  cerebellum;  Mo,  medulla  oblongata;  P, 
pons  Varolii;  *,  fissure  of  Sylvius. 


*  Irving  Hardesty,  "The  Number  and  Arrangement  of  the  Fibres  Forming  the 
Spinal  Ncrve.s  of  the  Frog,"  Jourmd  of  CoDiparative  Xeurotniji/,  IX,  G4-H2,  1899. 

"  Chas.  Ingbert,  "An  Enumeration  of  the  MeduUatcd  Nerve  Fibres  in  the 
Dorsal  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  of  Man,"  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology, 
XIII,  53-120,  1903. 
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alreadv  (k-scriU'd,  arc  coinhiiicd  witli  an  iiicrtasid  variety  and  c-oin- 
nU'xilv  of  arraii^oiuciit  to  form  those  iiitcrcraiiial  ((.iitral  orpins 
with  whicli  the  upjKT  end  of  the  .spinal  cord  is  continuous.  Uni- 
formity of  elementary  parts,  together  with  the  greatest  intricacy  of 


'^^^^' 


Fm.  30  —  rn»l<r  Siir(ui<-  of  tin-  Flrnln.  (Van  flfJnirhton.)  The  Roman  niimrnils  at  the 
Irft  marirln  of  ilx-  turun-  iniltratc  the  12  cranial  ntTvcs;  hyp.  liyi>oj)hy'.Ls;  rh.  optic 
rhl».im:  f.  mam.  nianimlijary  body;  pc,  jiwlunde  of  the  ctTvbrum;  ;>r,  \hius;  o,  olive; 
PV.  pynmidn;  CI,  flml  dplnol  nerve. 


arrangement,  prevail,  al)ovc  all  other  regions  of  the  iiody.  in  the 
structure  of  the  hrain.  The  significance  of  the  elements  and  ele- 
mentary parts  can,  therefore,  onlv  Im-  unth-rstood  when  thev  are 
considered  in  the  locahties  and  relations  to  other  j)arts  which  are 
assigm-d  them  l>y  this  so  intricate  arrangement. 
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§  12.  The  Encephalon,  or  Brain,  in  the.  most  extended  sense  .of 
the  word;  iiichides  all  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system 
which  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Its  division  into 
five  principal  parts,  and  the  subdivisions  of  some  of  these,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
nervous  system  (see  p.  48).     On  removing  the  entire  human  brain 

/  from  the  skull,  and  viewing  it  from  above,  one  sees  only  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  which  ha\e  grown  back  and  covered  the  other 

.^^^ parts.     A  view  from  the  side  shows  the  cerebellum  lying  beneath 

Cb 


Fig.  31. — Mesial  Section  of  the  Brain.  ^.  (After  a  photopraph  by  Retzius.)  Cb,  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  rit,'ht  cerebral  hemisphere;  Cbl,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 
in  section;  Te,  roof  of  tlie  mid-brain;  Pe,  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum;  v4,  fourth  ventricle; 
yl 5,  aqueduct;  T/i,  thalamus;  Mam,  mammillary  body;   //,  optic  nerve. 

the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  bulb  lying  beneath  the  cere- 
bellum (compare  Fig.  29);  the  transverse  bundles  of  the  pons  can 
also  be  seen.  From  the  under  side  can  be  seen,  in  addition,  the 
peduncles  or  crura  of  the  cerebrum,  which  form  the  ventral  part  of 
the  mid-))rain;  the  mammillary  l)odies  and  the  hypophysis,  which 
are  parts  of  the  inter-brain;  and  also  the  cranial  nerves.  In  the 
bulb  can  be  distinguished  on  this  surface,  two  central  hillocks 
called  the  "pyramids";  and  two  somewhat  similar  at  the  sides, 
called  the  "olives"  (see  Fig.  30).  If  a  section  is  made  in  the  median 
plauQ,  separating  the  cerebrum  into  its  hemispheres,  and  dividing 
tlierest  of  the  brain  into  right  and  left  halves,  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, and  brain  stem  are  easily  distinguished;  and  the  pons  is 
known  by  the  swelling  on  the  ventral  side  made  by  its  transverse 
fibres.     Next  forward  of  the  pons  and  cerebellum  lies  the  mid- 
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brain;  tin*  (l(jr>al  part  of  this,  c-lost*  to  the  (('rilHlhiin,  con.si>t.s  of 
thr  (juadripiniua,  four  rounded  fniinenccs,  of  which  two,  the  ri^lit 
anterior  ami  j)ost«'rior,  show  in  the  section.  The  hroad  cavity  show- 
ing in  tliis  section  heiieath  the  cerelMlhiin  is  the  fourth  ventri(le, 
and  the  sh-mhr  |)roh)n^Mtion  of  this  under  the  (juadripinina  is  the 
"aque<hict."  Forward  of  this  the  cavity  swt-lls  into  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  walls  of  which  constitute  the  inter-hrain.  '[\y  tlie  inter- 
lirain  Uloiif,'  the  pineal  ^'land  ahove  and  the  hyj)oj)hysis  and 
inauimillary  hotly  l>eneath.     The  main  portion  of  the  inter-brain, 
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Fin.  32— Dorsal  Surface  of  tta-   Uram-.Sti-m.     (Sobotta  and   McMurrlrh.) 

the  thalamus,  lies  to  the  side  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  its  inner 
surface  can  1m^  seen  in  the  fij^nire.  ( )f  the  cerebrum,  the  median 
surface  of  the  fr(tntal,  pari<tal,  and  occipital  loix*s,  and  of  the  tip 
of  the  temporal  lobe,  is  shown;  and  the  callosum  and  the  fornix  arc 
seen  in  section  (compare  Fi^.  .Hi). 

Tf)  obtain  a  view  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain-stem,  it  is 
necessary  to  trim  away  the  cerelK-llum  and  mo>t  of  tlie  cerebrum. 
We  then  see  tlie  bulb  swj-llinp  out  from  the  cord;  and  the  fourth 
ventricle  iH-p'nninp  Ik'Iow  in  an  acute  an^Ie.  'I'he  <iuadri^'emina 
are  fully  e\j)f)sed;  sli^'hlly  further  forward  is  the  j)ineal  ^'land;  and, 
to  its  .sid«',  the  halM-nula.  'I'Ih-  larp-  massi's  to  tin-  front  and- side  of 
the  fjuadri>,'emina  are  the  thalami  (one  on  each  side);  and  still 
furtlur  in  the  same  direction  is  seen  the  caudate  nucleus,  a  j)art 
of  the  striaf  uni.    .\|»pended  lo  the  thalamus  are  two  >mall  eminences, 
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called  the  geniculata,  median  and  lateral,  which  are  of  interest  as 
portions  respectively  of  the  auditory  and  visual  apparatus  (see 
Fig.  32). 

§  13.  It  is  important  again  to  note  in  this  connection  the  nerves 
which  belong  with  each  part  of  the  brain,  and  which  issue  from  the 
brain-stem.  A  list  of  the  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerv'es  has  already 
been  given  (see  p.  55).  To  emphasize  their  relations  to  the  brain 
more  clearly,  we  note  that  the  first  or  olfactory  nerv^e  enters  the 
olfactory  bulb,  the  end-station  or  terminal  nucleus  of  this  nerve; 
and  that  fibres  passing  back  from  this  through  the  olfactory  tracts 


A 


fl.ct. 


py 


Fia.  33. — Section  of  the  Bulb  at  the  Decussation  of  the  Pyramids.  6/1.  (Schwalbe.) 
/.Z.a.,  ventral  fissure;  s.l.v.,  dorsal  fissure;  py,  py,  bundles  of  pyramidal  fibres,  crossing 
at  d;  V,  ventral  column;  S,  lateral  column;  C.a,  ventral  horn  with  groups  of  ganglion 
cells,  a  and  6;  cc,  central  canal  ;  f.r.,  reticular  formation;  ce  and  g,  dorsal  horns;  H'  and 
H2,  dorsal  columns;  n.c.  and  n.g.,  their  nuclei;  x,  central  gray  matter. 


serv^e  to  connect  this  sense-organ  with  other  parts  of  the  system. 
The  second,  or  optic,  pair  of  nerves  are  seen  to  enter  the  inter-brain. 
The  third  and  fourth  nerves,  both  motor  to  the  eye,  issue  from  the 
mid-brain.  The  fifth  or  trigeminal,  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the 
face,  including  also  a  motor  root  to  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
issues  from  the  pons.  The  remaining  seven  are  connected  with  the 
bulb;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  with  its  forward  eiul,  the  others 
further  back. 

§  14.  The  brain-stem  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  cord.     As  compared  with  the  cord,  it  is  in  the  first  place 


so 
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thirktr,  owiii^'  (I)  to  tlir  l;ir;,'r  IxmIv  of  nerves  wliieli  it  receives;  (2) 
to  the  j)us.sa^t'  tlirou^'li  it  of  all  the  fihre.s  which  coniu'ct  the  ccre- 
hriiiii  arul  cerclM'Ihim  with  the  (i.rd;  and  (.{)  to  the  a[)j)carancc  of 
.special  groups  of  cells  within  it.  In  .shape,  the  (iilfj-rence  of  the 
hrain  >tein  from  tin-  cord  i>  iar^'cly  due  to  the  circiiinstance  that  the 

central  cavitv  of  the  ni-ural  tube 


"y  n'  nc. 


/•/«•        Y^x 


sonu'tiines  opens  out  into  \ en l ri- 
des, and  at  all  times  lies  lu-ar 
the  (h)rsal  side.  Passing'  uj)ward 
from  the  cord,  we  find  the  central 
canal,  in  the  lower  rej^Mon  of  the 
hull),  first  ver^intj  toward  the 
dorsal  surface,  and  then  oj)enini; 
out  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Tile  dorsal  wall  here  heconies  a 
wide  niend)rane,  overlyint;  the 
ventricle,  and  it.self  overlain  hy 
the  cerehelluin.  The  fourth  ven- 
tricle continues  jipward  throu<;h 
the  pons,  narrows  in  the  mid- 
lirain  to  the  afpieduct,  which 
hroadens  a<,Min  in  the  inter-hrain 
to  the  third  ventricle.     'I'his  last 


Fia.  34.  -  .-».  ii.Mi  of  til.-  Hiilb  at  llie  I>-vtl 
o(  the  .S«-ii-sory  I><-cii.>i.satior».     (St-liwalbf.) 

$j.p..  dorsal,  and  f.iM..  v«ntrui  ti.s.sur.-.s;     js  continuous   throu<d»  a   narrow 

cc,  wntral  canal.   NiirroiiiHlfd    by  n.  XI  •  -^i     ^i       ««  i    ^         i 

and  n.  XII.  th.-  mu i.i  of  iiu-  iiiii  and     o|)einnj,'  With  the     lateral  vcntri- 
ii'th  n.Tv.-.s:  //  and  //'.  th.-  dor^al  col-     ^.\^^"  (,f  each  hemisphere. 

umn.s.  with  n.g.  and  n.c.  (also  n.r'.Mhcir  t.  i  -      t          •          e 

nuclil:  a. v..  Hpinal  root  of  th«-  fifth  mrvc,  §  1.).  A  serics  of  si'Ctloils  acros.S 

th.-  Iil,r.s  of  which  t.r.nlnat.-  .successively  j|      i,rai„..stem  wiU  L'ive  some  idea 

in  thi- adjoliiiiii,' uray  matter.  17.  which  may  .       ,                               f^ 

bv  rck'ard.d  as  a  continuation  of  the  dor-     of  it.s  internal  stfucture  (compare 

Hal  horn  of  the  cord;    F.r.,  the  "n-ticular       vt        ...j\ 
formation."  rontainInK  fibrt-.n  which  l.s.sup       ^  '^-   •''>)- 

If    we   make  our  first    section 
roui^h   the  hull),  .> 
the    imai^nnary   line 


from  the  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  i-oliitnns  and 

of   the    fifth    ni-rve,  and    which  cro-ot   the  ,              i        i        i      ii         i          i  i 

middle  line   ill   the  i-iiHory    decussation.  lliroU<:h    the    hull),   sliortly  ahove 

d.a.:/a../..i.',/.«'   arciformflbre.s.i.as^HinK  ,i„.    jniamnarv    line    which  .sepa- 

toward   the   cereix-llum:    n.l..  o',  »,  nnr.,                    ,     p          '               .  ' 

different    nuclei  of  trray  matter,  of  which  rates   it   from   the  Spinal  cord,   we 

o  IH  the  lower  end  of  the  olivary  nucleu.s;  ,i„,|     ,,„     j.rranL'cment     of  parts 

py,  pyramid.                                                                                                  rs  i     ^ 

much  like  that  of  the  cord.  The 
v»-ntral,  lateral,  and  dorsal  columns  of  w  hite  matter  can  he  ideiitilietl; 
also  the  ventral  and  dorsal  horns  of  ^'rav  matter.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  s«-ction  is  the  appearance  of  larp'  numhers  of  fihres, 
crossing  from  the  ventral  column  of  (-ach  side  to  the  lateral  column 
of  the  other.  This  is  the  crossing  or  "  decussation  of  the  j)yramids"; 
here  motor  fihres  from  the  left  h«-misj)here  cross  to  the  ri^'ht  side  of 
the  cord,  and  rirr  vrr.ia,  so  that  the  left  hemisj)here  of  the  hraiu  con- 
trols  the  ri|,dit   half  of  the   hod  v.      This   section  shows  another   jx- 
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culiarity,  as  compared  with  the  cord;  there  is  a  small  mass  of  gray 
matter  in  the  midst  of  the  dorsal  column. 

A  little  higher  up  the  bulb,  as  the  next  section  shows,  the  dorsal 
columns  are  chiefly  filled  wuth  gray  matter,  and  their  white  matter 
has  nearly  disappeared;  for  the  fibres  which  have  ascended  the  cord 
in  the  dorsal  columns  end  here,  in  this  gray  matter,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  new  fibres  arising  from  this  gray  matter.  These  new 
fibres,  instead  of  continuing  upward  in  the  dorsal  region,  promptly 
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Fia.  35. — Section  of  the  Bulb  Through   the   Olive.     (Magnified  4  diameters.)     (Rauber- 
Kopsch,  Lehrbuch  der  Analomie.) 


cross  to  the  other  half  of  the  medulla,  and  pass  upward  near  the 
middle  line.  The  gray  matter  in  the  dorsal  columns  is  named  the 
"nuclei  of  the  dorsal  columns";  the  crossing  of  the  sensory  fibres 
is  the  "sensory  decussation,"  and  the  bundle  of  these  fibres  wliich 
runs  up  near  the  middle  line,  and  which  can  be  traced  to  the  thala- 
mus, is  the  "fillet,"  or  "bulbo-thalamic  tract."  This  is  one  of_ 
the  chief  sensory  pathways  toward  tli(>  cerebral  cortex. 

§  IG.  A  section  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  bulb  shows  that  the 
central  canal  has  now  opened  out  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  On 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle  are  seen  the  nuclei  of  the  local  nerves. 
Near  the  nucleus  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve  is  a  sj)ot  wiiich  is  es- 
sential for  life,  for  if  it  is  punctured,  breathing  ceases.  This  is  (he 
"respiratory  centre."     The  most  striking  feature  of  the  bulb  at  this 
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U'vol  is  till'  olivary  miclcus  sliowin^  in  .section  u.s  a  wavy  line  (see 
l''ip.  3o).  Of  the  nuinerous  crossing  fihres  which  appear  in  this 
•swlion,  some  are  from  the  olives,  and  .some  In-lon^  to  the  sensory 
deeiissation,  wiiieh  is  not  yet  complete.  At  the  side  is  seen  the  in- 
ferior peduncle  of  thi'  cerehelliim,  not  as  yet  (piite  separate  from  the 
hull);  a  little  higher  up  the  sej)aration  is  complete. 

At  the  upj)er  limit  of  the  hulb,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  pons, 
there  enters  the  eighth  nerve  (see  Fi<,'.  3<»),  its  two  branches,  the 


f.r. 


^ 


I'.  n  of  ih''  Bult)  nt  tlif  F.ntrancp  of  tho  F.ichth  NVrvo.     (.'^rhwalho.)     Noto 

I  H-  ilivLslon  of  till-  ••iKtitli  iiirvc,  17//.  iiitn  u,  its  cck  lilt-ar  portion,  and  ft.  it,s 

\'  .    rtlon.     TJio  iK>riion  l«ft  clear  in  tin-  tlrawinK  Ls  to  Ih-  iintltrNtoo<l  a.s  filled 

UrK'-ly  Willi  <l«TiitHatliii;  lllin-.M.     I'y,  pyramid;  o,  olive;   V,  fibres  from   the  fifth  nene; 
c.r..  Inferior  iM-<lunil«-  of  tin-  o-rdK-llum. 


(•(xhlear  and  the  vestihular,  separatin<,'  as  tliey  enter,  and  having 
entirely  dilTerent  central  terminations.  .\t  this  level  are  large  masses 
f)f  gray  matter  connected  with  these  two  nerves.  The  central  con- 
tinuation of  the  cochlear  nerve  is  called  the  "lateral  fillet." 

§  17.  A  .section  through  the  pf)ns,  at  the  level  of  entrance  of  the 
fifth  nerve  (compare  Fig.  ;{7),  shows  the  peculiar  arrangement  which 
^ivc.s  the  name  of  "  hridge"  to  this  part  of  the  hrain-stem.  Numer- 
ous transverse  fibres  extend  across  the  mi<lille  line,  and  aj)pear, 
inde<-d,  to  run  from  one  side  of  the  cerelKllum  to  the  other;  hut  thi.s 
appearance  is  illusory,  as  these  fibres  all  originate  froni  cells  in  the 
pons  it.self;  they  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  enter  the  (•cri'- 
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bellum,  forming  its  middle  peduncle.  Interwoven  with  these 
transverse  pontine  fibres  are  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramids. 
Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  (the  "pontine  nuclei")  lie  imbedded 
in  the  meshes  of  this  network  of  fibres,  and  give  origin  to  the  pontine 
fibres.     Above  this  bridge-like  portion  of  the  pons  is  another  re- 


FiG.  37. — Cross  Section  of  the  Pons  at  the  Level  of  the  Fifth  Nerve.  (Marburg.)  V  (at  the 
left)  is  the  fifth  nerve;  parts  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  also  are  indicated  by 
Roman  numerals;  FPo.,  bhndles  of  pontine  fibres,  which  pass  to  BPo,  the  middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle.  The  cerebellum  is  cut  away,  but  is  to  be  thought  of  as  lying  to  each 
side  and  on  top,  above  the  fourth  ventricle  which  shows  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Py 
is  the  pyramidal  tract;  Lm,  the  fillet;  Flm,  close  beneath  the  ventricle,  is  the  median 
longitudinal  bundle;  ND  is  the  nucleus  of  Deiters;  Crst,  a  remnant  of  the  inferior  cere- 
bellar peduncle;  Vs,  the  descending  bundle  of  fibres  from  the  fifth  nerve,  which  has  been 
shown  in  sections  lower  down.  The  "  hood  "  includes  everything  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  uppermost  pontine  fibres. 


sembling  the  bulb,  the  bundles  of  which  are  indeed  continued  up- 
ward here.  This  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  is  called  the  "hood"  or 
tegmentum ;  and  the  ventral  part  is  called  the  foot. 

§  18.  A  section  somewhat  farther  forward  cuts  the  mid-brain  at 
the  level  of  the  posterior  quadrigemina  (compare  Fig.  38).  The 
fillets,  medial  and  lateral,  are  visible  above  the  foot;  and  the  lateral 
fillet  is  seen  to  have  moved  dorsally,  its  fibres  passing  to  the  po.sterior 
quadrigeminum,  which  is  a  centre  for  hearing.  The  abundant 
decussating  fibres  above  the  fillet  are  from  the  superior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  third  ventricle  has  now  narrowed  to  the 
aqueduct,  which  is  surrounded  by  gray  matter,  containing  the 
nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  which  are  motor  to  the  eye 
mu.sclcs. 

§  19.  A  section  through  the  anterior  quadrigemina  (Fig.  30)  may 
strike  also  the  hind  part  of  the  inter-brain,  which  ovcrlap.s  the  mid- 
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Fio.  38. — Croas-secllon  of  xhc  Nf  i<l-Brain  at  the  Level  of  the  Posterior  Quadripemina.  (Mar- 
burs)  In  place  of  the  fourth  ventricle  we  have  here  the  narrow  A(|iuiluit,  Aq.  Al'ove 
IhLs.  on  each  .si<lf.  Ii<-  iht-  postt-rior  (pimlriiri-niiiia.  Qi>.  The  ucpniliici  Ls  irninediuii-ly 
iiurrounil»-<l  by  kTay  iiiattt-r.  Ix-low  whicli  Is  Flm.  the  median  l(>nt;itii<linul  hutulU*.  B«-low 
thu  U  a  lartre  mass  of  cli-ciis-satinK  (il)rfs,  I),  from  tin-  siijH'rior  ccn-lH-llar  ix-iliiiirlcs;  Ixlow 
an<l  to  the  .side  of  this  Ls  the  filli-t.  Lm;  and  uhovi-  tliis,  near  ttu'  (piadrik'i-miniim.  the 
lateral  fill«-t,  IJ.  So  much  for  the  tegmentum;  the  foot  still  .shows  tlie  JnterwiavinK  of 
pontine  and  pyramidal  fibres. 


Crny  mutter  of  the  Aqueduct 
Aqueduct 


Red  nucleus 


Fia.  89. — 5icrtlon  Throuch   th«-    Anti-rior  Quadrici 'l.icnined   al>out    11  <llametrri«. 

(iVJerlne.)  //.  ///.tiM-  wcond  and  third  nrrvi-jt;  //i.  thaJamus;  f,V  and  <h.  the  ixti  riial 
and  Internal  r»nlculBt«»  •hvIIcs;  /'.  {x'dunch- of  the  o-ri-brum.  cnntalnlni;  th<- pyramidal 
trarti;  F.  fillrt;  Flm.  mrdian  lonk'itudlnal  bundle;  A'"',  nucleus  of  tin-  tlilrd  nervi-. 
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brain.  In  the  mid-brain  can  still  be  recognized  the  foot  and  the 
hood,  but  the  foot  has  bifurcated  into  the  peduncles  of  the  right  and 
left  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  tegmentum  contains  the  red 
nucleus,  in  which  terminate  most  of  those  fibres  from  the  cerebel- 
lum, that  were  seen  decussating  in  the  preceding  section.    At  the 


Fig.  40. — Horizontal  Section  Through  the  Brain.    (Edinper.)    §.    White  matter  shows  white, 
gray  matter  gray,  and  ventricular  spaces  black. 


side  appear  the  median  and  lateral  geniculate  bodies.  The  cut-off 
stump  of  the  second  or  optic  nerve  is  seen  entering  the  lateral  genicu- 
late body. 

§  20.  The  relations  of  the  inter-brain  can  perhaps  be  better  seen 
in  a  section  (see  Fig.  97,  p.  223),  which  is  made  vertically  through 
the  cerebrum,  and  further  to  the  front  than  the  ])rece(ling  section; 
but  which  includes  the  thalauuis,  because  of  that  overlaj)ping  of 
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soiiu-   <if  tlir  cinl-liraiii  and   int(r-l)raiii  nf  wliicli    intntioii   lias  al- 
rt-adv  Ik'cii  liiadr  (x-f  |).  .^1). 

Of  tlu'  jialliuiii,  tlu"  trnijxiral  UjIh*  is  svcu  In-low,  and  tlu-  frontal 
IoIk'  al>ovc,  sfparati-d  Itv  tlu'  fissure  of  Sylvius,  \vlii(  li  spreads  out 
nt  its  l)<»ttoni  into  the  "  Island."  Passing,'  inward  from  the  island, 
we  eneounter  first  a  strip  of  white  matter,  then  a  strip  of  ^'rav 
(the  "elaustrum"),  next  the  lentieular  nucleus,  showing  three  parts; 
after  that,  the  white  matter  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  finally  the 
thalanuis  toward  the  centre  and  the  caudate  nucleus  above.  'Hie 
caudate  and  lenticular  iniclei  are  j)arts  of  the  striatum,  and  were 
.separated,  in  the  early  development  of  the  brain  (p.  53j,  by  fibres 
^rowin^  through  from  the  tiuilamus  and  from  tiie  cortex. 

§  21.  A  Iwrlzoiital  scftion  through  the  cerebrum  gives  another 
view  of  these  same  structures.  The  full  extent  of  the  internal 
capsule  is  better  seen  here  than  in  the  vertical  section.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  caudate  imcleus,  and  the  cal- 
losuin  arc  each  cut  twice  in  the  section.  This  results  from  the  cuned 
growth  of  the  cerebrum  about  a  fixed  ])()int  (compare  p.  51),  which 
gives  to  each  of  these  structures  an  arched  sliajx-.  The  arch  of  the 
callosum  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  iil,  which  also  shows  another  arched 
band,  the  fornix,  lying  beneath  the  callosum.  The  fornix  appears 
in  sectijjjiiu  Fig.  IQ.  It  con.sists  of  fibres  which  arise  in  the  temporal 
IoIk',  and  which  arch  forward  over  the  thalanuis,  and  (hen  descend 
to  tlie  mamiiiillary  body  in  the  base  of  the  inter-brain.  It  belongs 
to  the  archipallium,  and  some  of  its  fibres  decussate,  forming  the 
"psalterium,"  which  is  the  commissure  of  the  arciiipallium,  as  the 
callosum  is  the  commissure  of  the  neopallium. 

§  22.  The  cerebellum  consists  of  a  middle  lol)e  called  the  vermis, 
and  two  lateral  hemisj)heres.  As  in  the  cerebrum,  the  greater  j)art 
of  the  gray  matter  lies  outside,  in  a  cortex,  whose  surface  is  folded 
into  numerous  fissures.  Other  nuclei  lie  in  the  base  of  the  vermis. 
'I'he  cerelH'lliim  is  attached  to  the  brain-stem  by  three  pairs  of  pe- 
duncles (>ee   l-'ig.  •}  1). 

The  inferior  peduncle  consists  of  airerent  fibres  from  tlu-  spinal 
ford,  from  the  miclei  of  the  .sensory  cranial  n<ncs,  and  from  the 
olivi'.  The  supf'rior  contains  a  bun<lle  of  fibres  from  the  cord,  but 
is  largely  composed  of  fibres  which  originate  in  the  cerebellum  and 
pass  forward  to  the  mid-brain  and  thalaiiius.  The  middli*  peduncle 
consists  of  the  j)ontine  fibres.  v<.lMr  Ii  arise  from  the  pontine  nuclei, 
and  are  connected  w  itii  fiT>re  ling  from  the  rorebnim.  "  Tltis 

is  the  path  of  commuimatluu  liuiu  the  cerebrum  to  the  cerelMllum. 
The  J)ontilie  flbreSj  jheii,  are  alferelit  t<^_th^e  cerebelliilli ;  tllev  pass 
to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellar  liemispllcTes;  whereas  the  rest  of  tlu* 
alferent  fibres  go   to  the   vermis.     The   deveIo|)iiient   of   the   cere- 
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bellar  hemisphere  varies  with  that  of  the  cerebrum,  being  largest 
in  man. 

(Further  study  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  cortices  and  other 
nuclei  of  the  brain  is  deferred  to  a  chapter  on  the  nerve-cell  and  its 
connections;  and,  in  case  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  to  a  special  chapter 
on  that  cortex.) 

§  23.  As  can  readily  be  imagined  from  the  large  number  of  tracts 
and  nuclei  which  have  been  mentioned  even  in  the  above  hasty 
review,  the  internal  structure  of  the  brain  presents  a  bewildering 
complexity  of  collections  of  nerve-cells  and  of  bundles  of  fibres 


Fig.  41. — Lower  Surface  of  Cerebellum.  ■^.  (After  Sappey.)  1,  vermis;  3,  hemisphere. 
The  pons,  bulb,  and  various  pairs  of  nerves  are  also  seen,  thus:  12,  13,  the  fifth  nerve; 
14,  the  abducens;  15,  the  facial;  16,  the  "intermediate";  17,  the  auditory;  18,  the 
glosso-pharyngeal ;    19,  the  vagus;  20,  the  accessory;   21,  the  hypoglossal. 

coursing  in  various  directions.  In  attempting  to  unravel  this  com- 
plexity, the  most  important  task  is  that  of  tracing  fibres  from  the 
cells  which  give  them  off  to  the  cells  which  receive  them.  If  we 
knew  the  fibres  which  connect  the  various  "centres"  or  collections 
of  cells,  we  should  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  discovering  the 
functions  of  the  centres  thus  connected. 

Many  ingenious  methods  for  tracing  the  nerve-tracts  have  been 
employed,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  embryological  and  the  patho- 
logical or  degeneration  method.  The  principle  of  the  former — the 
myelinization  of  difTcrciit  lincts  at  different  times  in  the  individu- 
al's development — has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
embryology  (see  p.  58).  The  principle  of  the  pathological  method 
is  the  general  fact  that  any  part  of  a  living  cell,  when  cut  off  from  the 
cell  nucleus,  dies.  Thus,  a  nerve-fibre  separated  from  its  cell  of 
origin  speedily  begins  to  degenerate,  and  is  then  stained  by  several 
reagents  (especially  by  osmic  acid)  to  a  different  degree  from  normal 
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nen't»-fil)rt'.s  (coinparc  I'i^'.  IJ).  If,  tlicn-f(trc,  a  luiiidlc  of  lihrcs  lia.s 
IxfTi  .scvtTfil  l»y  disease  or  injury,  or  \)\  the  knife  of  an  exj)eriineiiter, 
the  fibres  of  this  hiMuUe  ilegeiierate,  and  can  thus  he  traced  in  tlieir 
cour>e  amidst  other  fihres.  Tliis  method  has  j)roved  remarkalily 
serviceahle.  Many  other  methods  ha\<'  het-n  emploved.  \'on 
Heehterew  mentions'  no  fewer  than  eleven,  of  w  hieh  we  may  eitf  the 
comparative  study  of  ditfcrent  \(rte!)rut('s,  especially  of  lower  forms 
witli  simj)Ier  fihre  systems;  and  the  j)hvsiologieal  method  which  deals 
with  a  living  animal  hy  excitin<:;  to  activity  some  limited  region — a 


Fio.  42.  —  DoKPneration  of  Tracts  aftf-r  Injury  to  the  Cord.  (StrQmpell.)  Five  s«»ction.s  of 
the  cord  art  arranm-d  in  order,  the  iij)iHTmost  beinj;  at  the  left.  The  mi<ldle  wction. 
lylnK  close  to  an  injury  which  lia.s  completely  .s«'vered  the  cord,  shows  deRenj-ration  in 
every  part.  The  amount  of  deneneration  decreas«-s  cnidually  in  the  M-ctions  further  from 
the  injury.  The  up[M-r  .s»-ctions  show  "a-scendini;"  deceneration  in  the  dorsal  and  the 
outsjilf  of  the  laienil  ( olurntis.  The  lower  sections  show  descending  degeneration  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  lateral  column. 


.sense-organ,  a  tract  of  fibres,  or  a  portion  of  gray  matter — and  then 
observing  either  the  /or».v  antl  character  of  the  en<l-ell"ect,  or  the 
electrical  change  which  accompanies  the  conduction  of  the  nervous 
impulse  in  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  object  of  such  studies  is  attained  \\h(n  we  know:  (1)  tlie 
origin  of  a  tract,  i.  e.,  the  group  of  nerve-t'ciis  from  which  the  fibres 
proceed;  (2)  the  course  of  the  tract  to  {'.\)  its  termination  in  some 
other  group  of  nerve-<-ells;  and  (l)  the  connections  of  the  tract  w  ith 
other  tracts  at  its  origin  and  termination.  The  fact  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  nerve-fibres  often  send  out  collateral  branches  at 
some  part  of  their  ct»urse,  and  thus  a  tract  may  have  more  than  one 
terminus.  It  is  part  of  our  object  to  discover  the  function  subserved 
by'*  cadi  tract.  If  the  connections  of  tin-  tract  were  thoroughlv 
known,  this  nione  might  Im-  a  sufficient  indi(ati«»n  of  its  function; 
l»ut  in  tin*  present  stale  of  knowledge,  the  |)hysiolo^'ie;il  metho<l  is 
often  the  only  one  which  giNcs  a  know  lcd;,'f  of  the  function;  and  in 
many  cases  even  this  fails  us. 

§  24.  A  sy.stem  of  naming  the  nerve-tracts,  now  coming  into 
favor,  consists  in  the  use  of  compound  firms,  in  which  the  origin 
and  fermimis  of  the  tnict  are  indicated.  I-'or  example,  the  "  cortices- 
spinal  tract"  ariM->  in  the  cf>rte\  anil  terminates  in  the  cord;  it  is 

'  Die  LcUumjshahttcn  irn  Uehirn  umi  liuckcntuark,  ISW,  pp.  J  'J. 
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what  we  have  previously  called  the  pyramidal  tract.  A  list  of  the 
analytical  names  of  the  tracts  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  prog- 
ress thus  far  made  in  the  unravelling  of  the  white  matter;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  very  many  fibres  still  remain  to  be  traced/ 

§  25.  The  most  interesting  of  these  tracts  to  the  student  of 
mental  life  are  probably  those  which  convey  sensory  impulses  to 
the  cerebral  cortex  and  those  which  convey  motor  impulses  away 
from  the  cortex;  and  these  may  now  be  examined  with  some  care. 

The  sensory  pathway  from  the  trunk  and  limbs  enters  the  cord 
by  the  dorsal  roots.  On  reaching  the  cord,  the  sensory  fibres  turn 
in  different  directions.  Some  pass  directly  to  the  ventral  horn  of 
the  gray  matter,  where  they  form  connections  with  the  motor  cells, 
and  so  influence  the  motor  fibres  and  provide  a  direct  reflex  pathway 
back  to  the  muscles.  Others  of  the  sensory  fibres  turn  up  the  dorsal 
columns;  and  some  of  them  continue  in  these  columns  up  through 
the  cord  to  the  bulb,  where  they  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
dorsal  columns.  The  cells  in  these  nuclei  send  out  axons  which 
continue  the  sensory  pathway  toward  the  cerebrum,  by  first  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bulb,  and  then  proceeding  upward  in  the 

*  In  understanding  this  list  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  names  of  the 
different  nerve-tracts  are  designed  to  combine  the  place  of  origin  and  the  place 
of  termination;  and  that  tracts  having  the  same  origin  are  grouped  together. 
Those  which  have  hitherto  been  fairly  well  made  out  are  the  following: 

Radiculo-bulbar.  Tecto-bulbar;  Tecto-spinal,  lateral  and 
Spino-cerebellar;  Spino-olivary;  Spino-  medial. 

tectal;  Spino-thalamic.  Thalarao-spinal;  Thalamo-olivary;  Tha- 
Cervico-lumbar.  lamo-habenular;  Thalamo-parietal. 

Nucleo-cerebellar.  Thalamo-temporal;  Thalamo-occipital. 

Bulbo-tectal;   Bulbo-thalamic;  Bulbo-  Ilabenulo-peduncular. 

mammillary.  Mammillo -thalamic;  Mammillo  -  teg- 
Acustico-tectal;   Acustico-thalamic.  mental. 

Vestibulo-spinal.  Striato-peduncular;  Striato-thalamic. 

Nono-spinal  (or  "solitary  bundle")-  Fronto  -  spinal  (cortico- spinal),  direct 
Quinto-spinal;    Quinto-thalamic.  and  crossed;   Fronto-bulbar;  Fronto- 

Retino  -  thalamic    and    Retino  -  tectal  pontine. 

(optic).  Occipito- tempore -pontine;  Occipito- 
Olfacto-cortical  (orammonic);  Olfacto-  thalamic. 

habenular;  Olfacto-mammillary.  Cortico-tectal;  Cortico-habenular. 

Olivo-cerebellar.  Ammono-mammillary. 

Ponti-cerebcUar.  Fronto-thalamic. 

Rubro-spinal;  Rubro-thalamic.  Temporo  -  frontal ;  Tempore  -  parietal; 
Cercbcllo-rubral;  Cerebello-thalamic.  Tcmporo-occipital. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  median  longitudinal  bundle  and  tlio  numerous 
commissures. 

This  list  will  probably  need  some  revision  from  future  discoveries;  and  it  will 
certainly  require  numerous  additions.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  striking 
monument  to  the  industry  of  neurologists. 
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"filU't"  tt>  the  thalamus,  wlurc  tlu-y  tcnniuatc;  l»iit  the  path  is  fur- 
thtT  coiitimud  1)V  liltns  ari>iii;,'  from  the  cells  of  the  thalamus  and 
passing  Uj)  through  tlu-  iutirual  capsule  to  the  cortex.  Three  sets 
of  fihres,  phicetl  end  to  ciul,  are  therefore  re<juire(l  to  convey  sensory 
impulsos  from  the  lImT)S  and  trunlc's  to  the  cortex;  tliree  tracts  are 
linked  to  form  tliis  sensory  patliway— tracts  wlilch  may  he  named 
the  radiculo-hulhar,  the  hulho-thalamic,  and  the  thalamo-corticai. 
This  is  the  most  clearly  traced  of  the  sensory  pathways  from  the 
limhs  and  trunk;  hut  apparently  it  is  not  the  pathway  for  the  sense 
of  touch,  for  interruption  of  this  pathway  hy  injury  drn's  not  aholish 
conscious  sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain.  Injury  to 
the  dorsal  columns  interferes  with  the  "muscle-sense,"  wliereas  the 
cutaneous  senses  arc  atFected  by  injury  to  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  cord. 

Now  some  of  the  sensory  fihres,  on  cntcriiii;  the  cord,  terminate 
in  the  dorsal  horn  of  gray  matter;  and  cells  located  there  send  out 
fibres  which,  after  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  ascend  in 
the  lateral  columns,  and  can  he  traced  uj)  to  the  thalamus.  This 
spino-thalamic  tract  is  apparently  emj)loyed  hy  the  cutaneous  senses, 
though  it  appears  rather  too  slender  to  con>titute  the  sole  j)atli  from 
the  skin  to  the  brain. 

Some  of  the  dorsal  root  fibres  pass  to  that  j)art  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  which  is  called  Clarke's  column,  and  here  connect  with 
the  cells  which  give  rise  to  a  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  Still  other  con- 
nections are  formed  in  the  sj)inal  cord  between  the  incoming  sen- 
sory fibres  and  various  tracts  running  to  ditVerent  parts  of  the  brain. 
Probably,  however,  these  tracts,  as  well  as  the  cerebellar,  are  not 
concerne<l  in  conscious  sensation. 

Cutaneous  sensation  from  the  face  is  j)rovi(|t(l  for  by  the  fifth 
pair  of  cranial  ner\-es.  From  the  terminal  nuclei  of  these  nerves, 
in  the  pons  and  bulb,  arise  fibres  which  j)ass  to  the  thalamus — 
the  (juinto-thalamic  tract — and  end  there,  as  do  the  sensory  tracts 
from  the  cord. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  served  1)V  fibres  of  the  seventh  and  ninth 
pairs  of  ner>es;  these  fibres  end  in  a  common  terminal  nucleus,  but 
the  further  course  of  the  gustatory  j>ath\\ay  toward  the  cortex  can 
not  yet  be  statech 

Th<-  fii»res  from  the  cmhlear  branch  of  the  eighth  nerve,  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  end  in  miclei  clo>e  to  the  eiitraiuc  of  the  nerve.  The 
secondary  fibres,  issuing  from  here,  cross  the  middle  line  of  the  bulb 
and  end  in  anf>ther  mass  of  grav  matter,  called  the  superior  olive. 
From  these,  tertiary  fibres  arise  which  conchict  tin-  auditory  impres- 
sions forward  to  the  niiil-brain  and  thalannis  more  precisely,  to 
that  part  of  the  mid-br;iin   known  as  the  posterior  quadrigeminal 
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body,  and  to  that  part  or  appendage  of  the  thalamus  known  as  the 
internal  geniculate  body. 

§  26.  The  central  connections  of  the  second  or  optic  nerve — the 
nerve  of  sight — are  particularly  worth  noting.  The  right  and  left 
optic  nerves,  as  they  pass  backward,  approach  each  other,  meet, 
and  appear  to  cross  in  much  the  shape  of  an  X  or  of  the  Greek  letter 


FIELD   OF   VIEW 
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Left  hemisphere 
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BRAIN 

Fig.  43. — Diagram  of  the  Semi-Decussation  of  Optic  Fibres  in  the  Chiasm. 


X,  from  which  resemblance  the  crossing  is  called  the  "optic  chiasm." 
The  nerves  which  lead  back  from  the  crossing  and  into  the  brain 
are  called  the  "optic  tracts."  Just  how  much  crossing  of  fil)res 
occurs  in  the  chiasm  depends  on  the  species  of  animal,  and  on  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  head.  Those  animals  which  have  eyes 
on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  directed  to  right  and  left  so  as  to 
give  almost  totally  different  fields  of  view,  show  at  the  chiasm  a 
nearly  complete  crossing  of  fibres.  In  such  animals,  therefore,  the 
right  eye  is  connected  with  the  left  half  of  the  brain,  and  the  left 
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eve  with  (lie  ri;:lit  half  nf  the  l)raiii.  'i'his  crossed  n  latioii  holds 
for  the  other  seii>e-()r^'aiis.  Hut  in  animals  wiiose  eyes  are  jjjaccd 
somewhat  forward,  with  fields  of  view  more  or  less  overlaj)j)in^, 
the  deeiissatioii  at  the  chiasm  is  less  complete;  and  jii  animals  .'jych 
as  man,  whose  eyes  are  directed  strai^lit  forward  and  have  almost 
i(TelitI<al  fields  of  view,  the  crossing  hecomes  a  srmi-(lrru.s.s(itinn 
(see  Eip.  4'A).  The  nerve-fil)res  from  th(>  nasal  Iialf  of  each  retina 
cross,  whereas  those  from  the  temporal  half  do  not  cross,  but  bend 
into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side,  and  pass  l)ack  to  the  same  side 
of  the  brain.  The  result  is  that  the  ri^'ht  half  of  the  brain  receives 
the  fibres  from  the  ri^ht  half  of  each  eye,  and  the  l<ft  half  similarlv. 
Now  since  the  rays  of  li<;ht  cross  within  the  eyeball,  the  ri^dit  half 
of  each  retina  receives  li^dit  from  the  left  side,  and  therefore  the 
ri^ht  half  of  the  brain  receives  the  impressions  that  come  from  tlic 
left  side.  The  net  result  is  accordinj^'Iy  the  same  in  animals  with 
eyes  directed  forward  as  in  animals  with  eyes  directed  to  the  side: 
in  each  case  the  impressions  originating  at  one  side  of  the  nn'ddle 
line  are  conveyed  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain.  The  brain  lias, 
therefore,  the  same  crossed  relation  with  the  outer  world  in  TFfe 
case  of  vision  asTii  tlie  case  of  all  other  receptors. 

The  fibres  of  tlie  optic  tracts  end  in  the  inter-brain  and  in  the  ad- 
joining mid-brain.  In  the  former,  the  end-stations  are  the  "  j)ul- 
vinar"  and  more  j)articularly  the  "external  geniculate  bodv";  in 
the  latter,  their  ending  is  the  anterior  qiiadrigeminuni.  The  (piad- 
rigeminnm  is  the  prineij)al  ending  in  fishes,  rej)tiles,  and  birds.  Hut 
in  mammals  the  inter-brain  endings,  especially  the  genieulatum, 
receive  most  of  the  oj)tic  fibres;  and  in  man  the  inid-biain  receives 
only  a  few  fibres,  which  are  concerned  mostly  with  the  j)uj)illarv 
reflex.  The  principal  connections  of  the  oj)tic  nerve,  in  man,  are, 
directly  with  the  thalamus  and  external  geniculate  body,  and  in- 
directly, through  fibre-s  arising;  from  the.se  bodies,  witli  tiie  cortex 
of  th('  (Kclpitaf  lol)e. 

§  27.  The  olfactory  path  begins  with  tlie  fibres  of  the  olfactorv 
nerve,  which  terminate  in  the  olfactory  bulb.  \  secondarv  and  then 
a  tertiary  tract  leads  to  the  cortex  of  ihe  "anhi|talliuiii,"  in  the 
j)yriform  IoIk-  and  the  hij)p(K'ampus. 

The  previous  survey  of  the  sensory  iiathwavs  shows  that,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  olfactory  and  possil)ly  of  the  gUitatury,  all  of 
these  pathways  lead  to  tlie  inter-brain.  The  thalamus,  with  its  ac- 
ce.s.sory  iMMJies,  i,  aii  Intermediate  station  In  the  .sensory  paths 
toward  tlie  cortex.  It  is  curious  tliat  the  thalamus  should  inter- 
vene In  this  manner,  and  no  well-grounded  ex|)Ianation  j)resents 
itself.  \Miy  should  not  the  sensory  fibres  run  right  uj)  to  the  cortex, 
without  interruptions,  first  in  the  terminal  nuclei  and  then  in  the 
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thalamus  ?  In  general,  we  can  see  that  where  a  fibre  ends  by  split- 
ting into  fine  branches  which  are  mingled  with  the  fine  branches  of 
other  fibres,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  something  analogous  to 
the  switching  that  goes  on  at  a  railway  junction.  Sensory  impulses 
from  various  receptors  may  here  be  collected;  and  those  from  any 
one  receptor  may  be  widely  distributed.  The  terminal  nuclei,  quite 
surely,  provide  for  the  distribution  of  sensory  impulses  to  the  motor 
nerves,  to  the  cerebellum  and  to  the  thalamus.  The  thalamus,  since 
it  possesses  many  short  fibres  connecting  its  own  parts,  is  probably 
something  more  than  a  mere  way-station.  Apparently,  the  sen- 
sory impulses  from  different  receptors  come  together  here  and  join 
in  such  a  way  that  the  impulses  which  pass  from  here  to  the  cortege 
are  already  organized  or  synthesized  to  a  certain  extent.  For  ex- 
ample, the  adult  man  possesses  a  really  remarkable  power  of  lo- 
cating visual  objects  in  reference  to  the  body,  when  the  position  of 
the  head  differs  gready;  and  although  a  given  visual  appearance  of 
the  object  means  quite  different  locations  in  space  according  to  the 
position  in  which  the  head  happens  to  be  at  the  moment.  There 
must  clearly  be  some  means  of  bringing  together  (or  "synthesizing") 
the  visual  impulses  with  those  other  sensory  impulses  which  indi- 
cate the  position  of  the  head.  The  conjecture  that  this  means  is 
furnished  by  the  thalamus  serves,  at  least,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  apparently  done  in  the  switching  stations 
along  the  route  of  sensory  impulses  to  the  cortex. 

§  28.  The  most  interesting  niotor  pathway,  from  the  psycholo- 
gist's point  of  view,  is  that  whicli  leads  from  the  "motor  area"  of 
the  cortex,  and  which  may  be  called  the  pyramidal,  or  the  cortico- 
spinal; or,  taking  more  precise  account  of  its  origin,  the^  frontgr 
spinal.  This  is  the  longest  of  all  the  tracts,  and  is  visible  m  every 
cross  section  of  the  cord  or  brain-stem.  After  passing  down  through 
the  white  matter  underlying  the  cortex,  its  fibres  come  together  in- 
to a  compact  bundle  in  the  internal  capsule  (where  they  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  hemorrhage,  in  apoplexy),  then  emerge  upon  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  mid-brain.  They  retain  this  ventral  position 
downTth'rough  the  pons  and  bulb;  but  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bulb 
each  pyramidal  tract  (the  right  and  the  left)  splits  into  two,  the 
smaller  of  which  continues  down  the  ventral  column  of  the  cord, 
whilejhe  larger  part  j):i>><s  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  and 
descends  in  the  lateral  column.  Those  fibres  which  do  not  cross  in 
the  bulb  do  so,  one  by  one,  at  different  levels  of  the  cord.  The 
cortico-spinal  fibres  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  the 
motor  pathway  is  continued  by  axons  from  the  niotor  cells  of  the 
cord,  which  pass  out  by  the  ventral  roots,  and  finally  reach  the 
muscles. 
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§  29.  Thou^Ii  the  coiiiUK-tions  of  the  cert'l)ruin  with  the  srn.se- 
orgims  and  imisclcs — top-tluT  with  the  paths  of  association  within 
thi'  c<'rt'l>ruin  itsi-lf,  to  which  wc  shall  return  in  another  chaj)tcr — 
constitute  the  most  interesting  .system  of  nervous  connections,  yet 
a  false  imj)res.sion  would  Ik'  created  if  these  only  were  descrilx'd; 
for  not  all  the  nuclei  and  fihre-hundles  which  exist  in  the  brain  and 
con!  are  directly  suhservient  to  the  cerebrum.  We  may  recognize 
the  existence  of  several  systems  of  tracts  and  nuclei  which  are  more 
or  less  independent  in  their  growth  and  function,  though  connected 
at  various  point.s.  We  may,  therefore,  recogni/.e  the  following 
svstems  of  centres  and  connections:  the  funihimental,  the  mesen- 
cephalic, tlie  cen-bellar,  the  archipaiiiai,  and  tlic  neopallial.  A 
brief  description  of  each  follows. 

§  30.  (1)  The  fujidamental  .system  consists  of  the  sen.sory  and 
motor  nerves,  with  tlie  cells  of  origin  of  the  motor  fibres  anil  the 
grotips  of  cells,  called  terminal  nuclei,  into  which  the  sensory  fibres 
lead  and  in  which  they  terminate.  In  addition,  the  fundamental 
system  includes  the  central  fibres  which  directly  connect  the  motor 
and  .sensory  nuclei.  In  the  cord,  this  .system  includes  the  gray  mat- 
ter and  the  ground  bundles;  in  the  brain-stem,  it  includes  the  motor 
and  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  many  short  connect- 
ing fibres.  An  imj)ortant  j)art  of  the  fibre  connections  is  represented 
by  the  "median  longitudinal  bundle"  of  the  brain-stem,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  ground  bundles  of  the  cord.  It  extends  the  length  of 
the  brain-stem,  and  consists  mostly  of  .short  fibres  connecting  neigh- 
boring midei;  it  atfords  direct  connection,  for  example,  between  the 
nuclei  of  the  .several  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  so  contributes  to 
the  co-ordination  of  the  eye  muscles. 

The  fiuulamental  system  is  the  oldest  in  the  rac(\  and  the  carliot 
to  develoj)  in  the  individual.  In  accordance  with  a  j)rinciple  set 
forth  in  the  chaj)ter  on  end)ryol()gy  (see  p.  57),  the  structures  be- 
longing to  this  system  lie  clo.sc  to  the  cavity  of  the  neural  tub*-;  in 
the  bulb,  they  lie  close  beneath  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  mid-brain, 
close  about  the  acjueduct.  They  are  overlain  by  the  more  volumi- 
nous .structures  of  the  later-developing  systems. 

The  function  of  the  fundamental  system  is  to  j)rovidc  for  local 
reflexes,  and  also,  through  its  connecting  fii)res,  for  reliexes  that  are 
more  wi<le-spread.  Since  it  includes  the  origins  of  tlu'  motor  n«'rves, 
it  has  din-ct  control  of  the  muscles;  and  other  systems  probably  act 
first  on  it,  ami  only  through  it  on  the  muscles, 

§.'{1.  (2)  The  nu'sencephalic  or,  more  ])recisely,  the  "tcctal" 
system'   is   a|»parently   the   (huninant   sy>tcm    in    li>hes,   amphibia, 

'  rnitii  "t<'ctiim,"  the  "roof"  of  tlio  mid-hrain,  coiiipri.sing  the  corpora  quad- 
rigcmiiia. 
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reptiles,  and  birds;  but  in  mammals  and  especially  in  man,  its  im- 
portance has  decreased.  Its  nuclei  are  those  of  the  quadrigemina;  its 
incoming  fibres  are  partly  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  partly  from  the 
terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve;  it  also  receives  slender  tracts 
from  the  cord.  Its  outgoing  fibres  lead  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye,  and  also,  by  slender  tracts,  to  the  bulb  and  cord. 

§  32.  (3)  The  cerebellar  system  is,  in  man,  very  extensive.  To 
its  gray  matter  must  be  reckoned  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  the 
nuclei  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  and  four 
other  nuclei,  which  lie  outside  the  cerebellum,  but  near  it  in  the 
brain-stem,  and  closely  connected  with  it.  These  are  the  olivary 
nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  Deiters,  the  pontine  nuclei,  and  the  red 
nucleus  of  the  mid-brain.  The  olivary  and  pontine  nuclei  send 
numerous  fibres  into  the  cerebellum;  the  red  nucleus  receives  many 
fibres  from  the  cerebellum;  and  the  nucleus  of  Deiters  both  sends 
and  receives.  The  cerebellum  also  receives  many  fibres  directly 
from  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  sensory  nerves;  the  "direct  cerebel- 
lar" tract  from  the  cord  is  an  example,  and  there  are  other  bundles 
from  the  cranial  nerves.  The  connection  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
with  the  cerebellum  seems  especially  close.  To  the  cerebellar  sys- 
tem should  also  be  reckoned  those  tracts  which  lead  into  the  olives 
(from  the  cord  below,  and  from  the  thalamus  above),  and  into  the 
pontine  nuclei  (from  the  cerebral  cortex).  This  connection  be- 
tween the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  by  way  of  the  pontine 
nuclei,  may  be  reckoned  either  with  the  cerebral  or  with  the  cere- 
bellar system,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  a  broad  path  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  great  organs.  The  path  conducts,  appar- 
ently, from  the  cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum. 

All  the  tracts  of  the  cerebellar  system,  thus  far  mentioned,  lead 
toward  the  cerebellum.  The  principal  outgoing  tract  passes  out 
of  the  cerebellum  by  the  superior  peduncle  into  the  mid-brain, 
where  its  fibres  terminate  mostly  in  the  red  nucleus.  From  this 
nucleus  arise  several  tracts,  one  of  which  passes  down  into  the  cord, 
and  must  afford  a  means  by  which  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum 
is  exerted  on  the  cord  and  so  on  the  muscles.  From  Deiters'  nu- 
cleus, also,  a  tract  passes  down  into  the  cord.  This  account  of  the 
cerebellar  system,  though  still  far  from  exhaustive,  is  enough  to 
awaken  respect  for  this  organ  and  its  probable  importance. 

§  33.  (4)  The  "archipallial"  system,  closely  related  in  function 
to  the  sense  of  smell,  includes  in  its  gray  matter  certain  portions  of 
the  cortex  ("pyriform  lobe,"  "hippocampus"),  and  certain  nuclei 
in  the  inter-brain  ("mammillary  body,"  "habenula").  Its  fibre- 
bundles  include  the  olfactory  tracts,  the  "fornix"  (connecting  the 
archipallial  cortex  with  the  inter-l)ruin),  and  several  other  tracts. 
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§  '.V\.  ('))  The  nt|()j)allial  .s^st^t'in  iiicliulcs  imich  the  greatest  part 
(»f  tlif  Iniiuan  corti-x,  and  so  tlu*  grcatt-st  part  of  all  tlir  i^ruy  iiiat- 
trr  of  tlir  lUTVoiis  .system.  Hesidcs  this,  it  iiichides  other  imeh-i, 
the  chief  of  wliieh  he  in  the  inter-hraiii.  Most  (jf  the  thahiuui.s  l>e- 
lonps  here,  aiul  al.so  the  external  and  internal  penieuhite  bodie.s. 
The  interj)osition  of  these  iuk  lei  in  the  j)ath  of  sensory  inij)ulses  to 
tlie  eortex  has  already  heeii  discussed.  The  tracts  of  the  lieopallial 
system  inchuK'  the  various  sensory  tracts  ^vhicil  lead  into  the  inter- 
brain,  the  fibres  hading  from  the  inter-brain  to  the  cortex,  the  out- 
going fibres  from  the  cortex  (cortico-spinal,  corticobulbar,  cortico- 
pontine, cortico-thalainic,  etc.),  and,  most  numerou.s  of  all,  tlie  fibres 
joining  one  part  of  the  cortex  with  another, 

§  35.  Regarding  the  relations  of  these  several  systems,  in  some 
instances  (as  from  the  neopallium  to  the  cerebellum)  broad  j)aths 
of  communication  are  anatomically  visible;  in  other  cases,  such  con- 
nections have  yet  to  be  discov«Tcd.  Since  all  systems  make  use  of 
tlie  same  muscles,  they  must  all  convi'rge  upon  them,  and  therefore, 
as  was  said  before,  on  the  fundamental  .system  wliicli  alone  has  a 
direct  connection  with  the  muscles.  In  tiiis  sen.se,  the  fundamental 
system  might  be  called  the  centre  of  the  whole  mechanism.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  clear  tiiat,  in  intelligent  human  behavior,  the 
neopallial  is  tiie  dominant  system.  Such  a  survey  as  lias  j)receded 
serves  to  correct  tlie  tendency  to  formulate  a  too  simj)le  and  dia- 
grammatic scheme  of  the  inner  relations  of  the  nervous  .system. 
To  regard  the  whole  .system  as  a  connected  mechanism  is  eminently 
prop«'r,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  biological  mechanism,  and  its  plan  shows 
the  marks  of  growth  and  ada[)tation,  and  of  po,s,iihlr  c/Jcch  from  wse 
and  from  learning,  being  cpiite  diirerent  from  such  a  design  as  is 
drawn  up  by  an  engineer  for  a  machine  or  an  electric  .system. 

The  jjrevious  description  jiiakes  the  significant  fact  (piite  dear 
that  the  white  maUer  of  the  brain  ;iiiil  (  ord,  instead  of  being,  a^  it 
appears,  a  homogeneous  mas.s,  is  a  \ast  and  intricate  network  of 
fil)res  and  bun<lles  of  fii)res,  which  have  the  ofTice  of  forming  me- 
chanical connections  between  definite  parts  of  tlie  grav  inatier. 
These  coniiections  are  manifold,  but  are  not  Indiscriminate.  Aj>- 
parently,  there  is  no  one  centre  to  wliic  h  all  j)aths  lead;  allparts  of 
the  ner\-ous  mechanism  are  interconnected,  but  some  milcnTiiore 
directly  than  otlurs.  In  this  way,  both  long  andsliorrpaths,  both 
converging  and  ra<liating  j);iths,  between  both  the  nearer  and  the 
more  remote  ^jurb,  seem  to  be  characteristic  features  of  the  entire 
system. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  STRUCTURE 

§  1.  In  considering  the  nervous  systems  of  invertebrates,  and 
the  embryology  of  the  human  system,  we  have  already  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  structures  of  which  the  nerves 
and  nerve-centres  are  composed.  In  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  germinal  cells  lining  the  cavity  of  the  neural  tube  gen- 
erate daughter  cells,  the  earlier  of  which  become  neuroglia  cells, 
and  the  later  form  the  nerve-cells.  From  the  latter  the  so-called 
axons  are  branches,  which  often  run  to  great  distances;  some  of 
them  pass  out  of  the  neural  tube,  and  others  come  from  the  cells  of 
the  spinal  ganglia,  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  nerves. 
Besides  the  axons,  the  cells  in  the  brain  and  cord  give  out  other 
branches,  which  are  shorter  and  less  cylindrical.  Because  they 
often  branch  like  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  they  are  called  ''dendrites." 
Nerve-rcells,  axons,  and  dendrites,  along  with  neuroglia  cells,  are, 
therefore,  the  best-known  elements  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  different  kinds  of  branches  which  the  nerve-cells  give  out 
were  first  fully  described  by  Deiters.^  He  based  his  work  on  that  of 
R.  Wagner^  and  Remak.^  The  term  "dendrites"  was  suggested 
by  His.  In  general,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  dendrites 
are  relatively  thick  and  short,  and  have  a  knotted  appcaiance. 
That  these  knots,  or  knoBs,  are  not  the  result  of  treatment,  but  are 
the  natural  characteristic  of  these  elements,  would  seem  to  be  proved 
by  the  facts  that  all  kinds  of  stainings  show  them,  and  that  their 
distribution  is  characteristic  of  different  kinds  of  cells.  And  since 
they  are  more  marked  in  the  embryo,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
points  of  growth.  The  axons  are  more  uniform  in  calibre,  smoother; 
and  their  diameter  differs  in  some  correspondence  to  their  lengths. 
In  some  cells  of  the  so-called  "  Golgi  type,"  the  branches  of  the  axon 
soon  end  in  a  fine  network.  In  certain  cases  where  a  branch  leads 
oft'  from  the  main  axon,  before  the  latter  emerges  from  the  gray 

*  Untersuchungen  iiber  Gehirn  u.  Ruckcnmarh  d.  Mcnschcii  u.  d.  Sdugetiere, 
pp.  55  ff.  (Braunschweig,  18G5). 

*  Ilarulivarterb.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  877  ff. 

'"Ueber  multipolar  (langliouzcllon,"  in  the  Bcrichtc  iibcr  d.  Vcrhandl.  d.  K(jL 
preuss.  Academic,  pp.  20  ff.  (Berlin,  ISol)- 
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iio.  44. — Jhirt  of  the  Cross  H«'ciion  of  a 
None.  (Schaf«T).  The  myelin  sheath  Is 
stoJncd  black  while  the  axon  ainuiiii>  white. 


iiiatttT,  it  inav  Ik.*  rt'f^anlid  as  of  iiiijxntaiicc  fnou^'h  to  l»c  called 
a  "  j)ara.\oii."  Soiiictiiiirs,  also,  tlie  a.xoii  divides  into  two  hraiiehes, 
laeli  witli  its  own  medullary  .slicath.  In  the  sj)inal  cord,  .sonic  axons 
oven  liave  three  hranchcs. 

In  m'lieral,  the  axon  is  developed  hefore  tlu-  dendrites  aj)j)ear. 
Thi-  first  dendrite  u-^iially  appears  just  oj)posite  the  axon  and  travels 

toward    the   centre.     The    axon 

itself  starts  from  the   neurohlast 

and,  "  guided  by  some  mysterious 

j)ower,"  ^'rows   thron^^h  the  em- 

liryonic  hody  to  its  apj)ropriate 

muscle.     This,  and  similar  facts, 

have  led  some  observers  to  afhrm 

^  _  that  "all  nerve-fihres  of  the  body 

A^O^J     ^^,'       VvfiOOO'       '"^'     f-'<ti'ii'>''dinarily     lonj;    out- 

his    t\  /CnS      ^%    *riQP^      ;^'rowths   from  cither   central    or 

V    tMlT^  ^  \J  o'^AC^A       peripheral  pmplion  cells."  Every 

nerve-fibre  is  thus  "to  be  reco^'- 
nized  as  being,  from  lK'ginnin|;  to 
end,  a  product  or,  more  correctly, 
a  J)art,  of  a  single  nerve  cell.*" 
§  !?.  Till-  ])erij)heral  nerves, 
and  the  white  matter  of  the  centres,  contain  no  nerve-cells  or 
dendrites;  and  the  nerves  contain  iio  neurt>gHa.  A  cross  section 
of  a  nerse  (sec  Fig.  44)  shows  great  nund)ers  of  ner\'e-fibres, 
which   then    appear  as  little    circles.     Teasing  of  a   nersT    divides 

'  IvcnhosM'k,  iJrr  jrinrrr  linii  <lcs  Xrrrensifslcnis  (Berlin,  ISO.")),  p.  89.  There 
arr  few  more  ohscure  and  uneertain  jirohh-ms  than  that  j)mi)ose(l  liy  the  question: 
"What  control.s  the  tlireetion  of  the  fibres  in  their  outward  gmwtli?"  liut  this 
prohletn  rn.ay  l>c  considc'reil  as  only  .a  8j)ecial  case  of  tlie  pcneral  hiolopical  pn)l>- 
Ictn  as  tf)  the  cjium's  whirh  control  the  direction  of  all  prnwths  in  living  IxMlies. 
Ami  biology  is  not  y«'t  able  sjitisfactoriiy  to  solve  this  pn)blen),  even  when,  as  is 
highly  pnibable,  influence's  fn)m  ii  variety  of  controinng  forces  nnist  l>o  admitted 
to  fihare  in  the  result.  In  the  sfH-cial  ca.sc  of  tlie  nerve-fibn*,  some  have  held 
that  the  gr»)wth  f>f  its  prf)toj)lasmic  node  as  it  moves  forwanl  throupn  the  tissues, 
taking  up  nutrition  fn)m  th«>  surn)un<lings,  has  its  direction  coiitn»lle<l  by  the 
mechanicaj  CUiC  of  t)as.sing  thmugh  certain  tissues  r.ither  tlian  others  (so  His: 
"Die  Kntwickelimg  d.  ersten  .N'ervenl>ahneji  bi-im  menschliclien  Kmbrj'o," 
Archil'  /.  Atiat.  u.  I'ln/s.,  Aiiot.  Al>l.,  I,s,s7,  pp.  .'{7()  fT.;  and  "Die  I'ntwickehmg 
d.  NervensyHtems  \h'\  WirlK-lthien'n,"  Ahhantllutujcn  il.  math-]>h]i».  KInssc  </.  kgl. 
sdrhs.  (irs.  il.  Wisa.,  Hd.  XVHI,  IS'J).  CHhers  account  for  tlie  phenomenon  as 
due  to  the  chenucal  attnictions  of  secretions  given  off  from  the  mu.scles  (so 
f'njal).  Still  others  consider  that  the  c<'lls  are  .all  the  time  functioning,  and 
this  primitive  functioning  accounts  for  their  gn)wth;  and  also,  jx-rhaps,  that  their 
gn)wth  is  flejx-ndent  on  electrical  stimuli.  .Ml  these  explanations,  however  inter- 
esting and  helpful  they  m.ay  be,  leave  tlie  matter  still  :in  imexplaineil  mysterj', 
of  a  ch.aracter  similar  to  that  of  all  the  jx-rfonnances  of  living  tissues. 
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it  into  fibres  which  run  along  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are 
bound  together  by  sheets  of  connective  tissue,  which  give  the 
necessary  tensile  strength  to  the  nerve.  The  whole  nerve  is  en- 
closed by  connective  tissue  (called  the  cjpinenrium),  and  within  it 
can  be  distinguished  larger  and  smaller  bundles 
of  fibres — each  bundle  being  enclosed  by  con- 
nective tissue  (the  perineurium);  while  more 
delicate  sheets  of  the  same  tissue  penetrate  the 
bundles  between  the  individual  fibres  (the 
endoneurium).  The  branching  of  a  nerve 
often  consists  simply  in  the  separation  of  one 
of  its  bundles  from  the  rest;  in  the  same  way 
the  minuter  subdivision  of  the  branches  con- 
sists of  the  separation  of  the  fibres  from  one 
another.  The  fibres,  however,  maintain  their 
individuality  throughout  the  peripheral  nerve 
and  its  branches.  Only  at  the  very  end  of 
the  fibre,  in  the  receptor  or  effector  organ,  does 
the  single  nerve-fibre  split  up  into  fine  branches. 
§  3.  The  nerve-fibre  is  thus  the  element  or 
unit  of  which  the  nerve  is  essentially  composed. 
The  fibre  itself  consists  of  the  axon,  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  sheaths  (compare  Pig.  45). 
Most  of  the  axons  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
have  two  sheaths,  the  "primitive  sheath"  on 
the  outside,  and  the  "medullary"  or  "myelin 
sheath,"  inside  of  the  primitive  sheath  and  next 
to  the  axon.  The  primitive  sheath  is  a  thin 
membrane,  while  the  medullary  sheath  is  often 
comparatively  thick,  and  is  composed  of  a 
white,  fatlike  substance  called  "myelin."  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  fibres  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  do  not  possess  a  myelin 
sheath,  and  are  called  non-medullated  fibi-es; 
in  general,  the  fibres  originating  in  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  belong  to  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
and  cord  possess  the  myelin  sheath  but  not 
the  primitive  sheath,  and  there  is  a  short  length 
of  the  axon,  just  after  it  emerges  from  its  cell,  which  is  not  provided 
with  either  of  the  sheaths.  It  seems  clear,  accordingly,  that  the 
axon  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  nerve-fibre,  since  it  is  the 
only  part  which  is  present  in  all  fibres  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system. 


Fig.  45. — Short  Pieces 
of  Two  Nerve-Fibres. 
(Schafer.)  The  axon  ap- 
pears gray,  and  shows 
its  fibrils;  the  myelin 
sheath  is  stained  black; 
the  primitive  sheath 
appears  white.  R,  node 
of  Ran\ier;  c,  tlie  nu- 
cleus of  one  of  the 
sheath-cells. 
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ELEMK.vi>^  or  lllK  NKRVOrS  STKrc'riKi: 


Fio.  4fl.— Motor  on  of  tlip  Wntral  Horn  of  th«« 
(or*!,  with  .Srh<inc>  of  thr  Coiirw  of  itfi  Axon. 
(Marker.)  n.  thn  niirliMiti.  witlj  n'.  niulcolii.H: 
rf.  <l<'ndrll«'ii,  only  tin-  NtumpH  of  wtilrh  an- 
Hltown;  a.h..  hlllork  '  from  wlilrh  tin*  axon 
artw.t:  at  m.  tin-  axon  tn-romivs  Invi-sti-il  wlili 
tin-  myelin  Nlii-atli:  n.U.,  a  nixlr.  with  hrunrli- 
ln»r  of  the  oxon:  w'.  a  miiwlc.  In  wlilrh  the 
axon  t<-rinlnatfM  in  Irl.,  Uu;  motor  en(l-plttt(% 


A  iicrNC-filirc  lias  the  gen- 
eral fornPof  a  tlireacl  or  long 
narrow  c  vHndcr.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  perfect  cylinder, 
l)ut  .shows  at  short  intervals 
sli^dit  constrictions  or*'  nodes." 
'I'lic  -|>;mc  l.civ.itii  two  iHxles 
may  In-  called  a  se};nicnt;  it 
is  j)riniarily  a  segment  of  the 
priinitivf  .sheath,  corresptMid- 
in^  to  one  cell  of  the  sheath- 
forniiiif^  sulxstance.  The  mye- 
lin sheath  is  also  interrupted 
at  each  node,  and  tlius  aj>- 
j)ears  in  se^ment.s.  The  axon, 
liowever,  is  continuous  through 
the  node,  thou^di  it  is  nar- 
rowed at  this  jK)int. 

The  inner  structure  of  the 
axon  is  "so  minute  that  even 
the  lugher  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope afTord  Ijarely  enough 
magnification  to  enable  the 
histologist  to  sec  it. 

§  4ri^he  size  of  the  differ- 
ent nerve-fihres  in  the  human 
l)ody  varies  greatly,  according 
to  their  kind,  position,  and, 
perliaj)s,  function.  As  a  rule 
the  non-nicdullated  fihres  are 
smaller  than  the  medullated, 
the  former  Kciiig  from  ao'oo  tf^ 
■g-(i\,u  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  latter  (in  the  trunk 
and  hranches  of  the  nerve) 
from  1:^0  0  to  no^oo  "f  »"  inch. 
Hut  this  rule  is  not  always 
followed.  Ill  the  white  mat- 
ter of  the  cord  the  nietlullated 
fihres  range  in  size  from  n^^o 
to  -^o'oo  "f  an  inch,  in  parts 
of  the  anterior  columns,  and 
alioiit  -^ii'mh  of  an  inch  in  those 
regions  of  the  lateral  and  jxts- 
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terior  columns  which  are  nearest  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  In  the 
graj  matter  of  the  cord  and  brain  the  fibres  are  much  finer — ^being 
from  ToW  to  TTwo^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  even  of  an  almost 
immeasurable  fineness;  they  are  finest  of  all  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  brain  and  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  In  some  instances  the 
axis-cylinder  may  be  not  more  than  i  oVtjifo  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  indi- 
vidual nerves  also  varies  greatly.  In  the  common  motor  nerve  of 
the  tongue  it  has  been  estimated  at  about  five  thousand,  in  that  of 
the  eyes  at  fifteen  thou- 
sand, in  the  optic  nerve 
at  one  hundred'  thoii- 
sand]  at  least. 

Success  in  analysis  of 
the  nerve  depends,  in 
large  measure,  on  the 
discovery  of  stains 
which  color  some  por- 
tions more  deeply  than 
others,  and  so  bring  out 
their  differences.  The 
most  important  fact  re- 
garding the  inner  struct- 
ure of  the  axon  is  that 
it  consists  of  plasma  in 
which  run  very  minute 
fibrils.  These  fibrils  ex- 
tend lengthwise  of  the 

axon,  and  are  continuous  for  long  distances;  it  is  inferred  by  many 
authorities  that  they  are  the  conducting  part  of  the  axon.  In 
short,  just  as  a  moderate  magnification  of  a  nerve  shows  it  to  be 
a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres,  so  higher  magnification  applied  to  the  single 
fibre  seems  to  show  that  it  too  is  but  a  bundle,  and  that  the  real  unit 
of  thcTnerve  is  the  minute  fibril.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that,  In  our  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  or  chemical 
process  which  is  conducted  along  the  nerve  we  cannot  make  an 
inference,  with  any  assurance,  from  the  structure  of  the  axon  to 
the  function  of  its  separate  parts. 

§  5.  The  white  matter  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  made  up  much 
as  arc  the  nerves,  except  that  the  sheets  of  connective  tissue  are 
absent,  and  also  the  primitive  sheath  of  the  fibre.  The  nervous 
substance  is  protected  by  the  cnvclojiing  bone  and  membranes, 
and  strengthened  by  the  fibres  of  tlie  neuroi^na  whicli  pass  between 
the  nerve-fibres. 


Fig.  47. — Purkinje  Cell.     (Starr,  Strong  and  Learning.) 
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kli:mi:.\'1"s  ok  tiik  m:i{\"( )rs  s'nn"<"rrin-: 


'riie  grav  matter  coiilains  neuroglia,  lu-rvtwclls  and  their  den- 
drites, tlie  terminations  of  axons  wliicli  enter  fr<jm  the  adjoining 
white  matter,  and  hlood-vessels,  whicli  are  present  also,  tliough  in 
less  aldindance,  in  tlie  wliltc  Uiattcr  and  in  tlie  nerves.  Tliat  this 
list  exhausts  the  contents  of  the  gray  matter  is  regarded  \ty  some 
authorities  as  improbable,  in  view  of  the  small  bulk  of  the  nerve- 


Fio.   48.— Pyramidal   Oils  from   the  C«-r.»»ml    Cortex. 

(Iitnlrlti-. 


(Kollikrr.)    n.   axon; 


ceils.  I  )oii,iI(l>()n'  e^|itnat<•s  that  the  iicrvc-cclls  (K'cuj)V  but  1.3 
per  cent,  of  the  l)ulk  of  the  gray  matter;  wliile  the  dendrite.s,  lus  he 
U-lieves,  caimol  (Kcupy  more  than  half  the  space  of  the  cells. 
This  estimate  seems  to  leave  nmch  sj)a<'e  unaccounted  for.  NissP 
has  advanced  .similar  indirect  evidence  in  favor  of  yet  unknown  com- 
ponents of  tln'  gray  mattir.     It  should  Ix'  said.  Iiowcmt,  that  the 

'  Journal  of  Comparalut  Xrurologi/,   1R99,  IX.  Ill 
*  Lhe  S'euronctilehrc  uml  Hire  Anhdngcr,  VM'A,  |>.  To. 
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best  stains,  such  as  that  of  Cajal,  show 
the  gray  matter  to  be  very  largely  filled 
with  fine  fibres,  which  appear  to  be  the 
branches  of  dendrites  and  of  axons/ 

§  6,  The  true  nerve-cells  vary  in  size 
as  much  as  in  shape;  the  limits  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  as  from  about  -^^^  to 
a 5^0 0  of^an  inch.  The  general  shape 
of  a  nerv^e-cell  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  dendrites  and  the  manner  or  place 
of  their  leaving  the  cell-body.  The  ac- 
companying figures  (Nos.  46,  47,  48,  49) 
show  several  different  forms.  The  cells 
of  the  ventral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord — 
which  through  their  axons  directly  con- 
trol the  muscles — send  out  dendrites  in 
every  direction,  and  are  accordingly 
called  "  multipolar."  The  Purkinje  cell 
from  the  cerebellar  cortex  sends  out  one 
dendritic  stem,  which  branches  into  a 
beautiful  tree,  though  this  branching  is 

'  Progress  in  tracing  the  branches  of  the  nerve- 
cells  within  the  gray  matter  has  depended  largely 
on  the  invention  of  methods  of  staining  gray 
matter  in  ways  which  bring  out  one  or  another 
of  its  features.  For  showing  the  external  form 
of  the  cells  and  their  branches,  a  method  which 
has  done  remarkable  service  is  the  sHver  method 
of  Golgi,  according  to  which  pieces  of  gray  mat- 
ter that  have  first  been  soaked  in  potassium 
bichromate  are  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
wrth  the  result  that  a  deposit  of  dark  silver 
chromate  is  precipitated  on  some  of  the  cells. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  method  is  that  com- 
paratively few  cells  are  thus  blackened,  but 
these  few  are  blackened  throughout,  even  to 
their  fine  branches;  in  this  manner  an  individual 
cell,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  its  intri- 
cate interlacing  with  other  cells,  is  made  to  stand 
out  clearly.  The  internal  structure  of  the  cell  is 
not,  however,  brought  out  by  the  Colgi  method, 
which  simply  encrusts  the  surface  with  a  black 
deposit.  Other  methods  have  been  found  which 
permit  of  study  of  the  internal  structure.  The 
method  of  Nis.sl  consists  in  first  staining  densely 

with  a  basic  dye  such  as  methylene  blue,  and  then  dis.solving  out  some  of  the 
dye  with  alcohol;  this  leaves  some  parts  of  the  cell  still  deej)ly  stained. 
Apilthy  and  Bethe  have  also  introduced  methods  for  selectively  staining  tho 
fibrils  within  the  cells. 


Fig.  49.— Cells  of  the  Mid-brain 
(Optic  Lobe  of  Chick).  (Van 
Gehiichteii.)  ;»r.  ciiL,  the  axon, 
which  here  emerges  from  a  den- 
drite: /.  opt,  axon  entering  from 
a  distance,  and  connecting  with 
the  dendrite. 
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|M'<'uliar  in  that  it  is  tonfiiKd  to  om-  plane.  The  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  semi  out  one  loii^  tlendrilic  .stalk  toward 
the  snrfar*'  of  the  cortex,  and   other  .stalks   to   the   sides.      Many 

small  cells  have  only  a 
small  develo])ment  of  den- 
drites. The  cells  of  the 
spinal  ^in^'lla,  an<l  of  the 
sinnllir  gan|;liu  of  flic  bcu- 
sory  cranial  ncn'cs,  liuve 
no  dendrites  (.see   Fig.   15, 

p.  in. 

Ttir  nerve-cell  is  usually, 
at   first,  a   round   or  some- 
what angular  body  without 
i)ranches.    From  this  a  band 
ii  r  ^^  J  ^r<jt-4Jy  ^  c'c^-'^^'  7^^^  *        "^  tissue  i.ssues,  like  a  sort 
'^V^^^4><V^n^V^  of  iJ-teudo-jxxiium,  and  thm 

breaks  uj)  into  branches, 
thus  forming  the  dendrites. 
Some  cells  in  the  brain  (as 
the  I'urkinje  and  pyramidal 
cells)devel()p  dendrites  after 
birth.  Most  central  cells 
ha\e  only  one  axon  (mon- 
axion);  but  in  the  external 
layer  of  the  cerebrum  poly- 
axion  cells  are  said  to  be 
found.  Hijiolar  ci'lls  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the 
dnr-^al  root  ganglia;  and  the 
peripheral  sympathetic  cells 
are  j)olyaxion.  Wholly  an- 
axion  cells  are  rare;  but  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  olfac- 
tory bulb,  the  ear,  and  the 
j)apilhe  of  .some  animals. 
No  special  function,  cither 
sensory  or  motor,  has  Ixcii 
jjroved  to  \h-  assignable  to  any  of  tlu-se  different  shap<'s. 

Dendrites  never  extend  far  from  tlwir  cell-lxMly,  but  bifurcate 
repeatedly  in  the  immediate  neIg7iTMTrTio<Mr  of  (Tie  cell.  In  both 
these  respects  they  ditbr  from  the  typical  axon,  which  is  long, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  in  general  Itranches  but  liitlr.  ^\^l(■re  it 
d<H-.s  divide,  tin-   bratK  h    conie.s  oif  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  of 


Fio.  ao.— evil    wUh    Short  and    Much    nrnnrhc*! 
Aton.   (Van  c;<hiirtit<  n.)     ;t.  ry/..  Itn- axon. 
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Fig.  51. -a  Nerve-Cell,  Stained 
by  the  Nissl  Method,  and 
Hiphly  Magnified.  (Ewing.) 
The  blue  of  the  stain  is  here 
represented  by  black. 


the  axon,  and  is  called  a  collateral.  The 
axon  is  peculiar  also  in  that  it  passes  into 
the  white  matter,  and  acquires  a  myelin 
sheath.  It  often  extends,  in  the  white 
matter  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  a 
length  of  several  feet.  But  there  is  another 
type  of  axon  (compare  Fig.  50),  which  is 
short,  and  branches  abundantly  near  the 
cell-body;  it  can  still  be  distinguished  from 
the  dendrites  by  its  uniform  slenderness, 
and  by  the  rectangular  character  of  its 
branching. 

§  7.  The  inner  structure  of  the  cell-body 
shows  a  nucleus  with  a  minute  nucleolus 
within  the  nucleus.  \Mien  the  Nissl  stain 
is  employed  (compare  Fig.  51),  there  are 
seen  many  large  granules,  often  of  spin- 
dle shape,  with  spaces  between  them. 
These  "Nissl  bodies"  are  present  in  the  dendrites  as  well  as  in 
the  cell-body,  but  are  absent  from  the  axon  and  from  the  conical 
projection  of  the  cell  from  which  the  axon  arises.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  sure  that  such  appearances  as  these  represent  structures 
which  exist  in  the  living  cell;  for  the  chemical  treatment  through 
which  the  cell  must  pass  in  order  to  show  details  may  cause  coagu- 
lations and  other  changes  of  the  substances  within  the  cell. 
^Vhat  is  certain  is  that  the  cells  contain  a  particular  substance 
which  has  an  affinity  for  basic  dyes;  and  that  the  same  sort  of 
nerve-cell  always  gives  the  same  sort  of  picture 
when  it  is  treated  by  the  Nissl  method,  if  it  has 
come  from  an  animal  in  normal  condition.  But 
there  are  many  conditions,  more  or  less  abnor- 
mal, which  cause  the  cells  to  present  quite  a  dif- 
ferent picture  after  staining.  Thus  poisoning 
with  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  alcohol,  strychnine, 
and  many  other  poisons,  asphyxia,  or  excessive 
activity  and  fatigue,  causes  a  diffusion  of  the 
stainable  substance  throughout  the  cell-body — 
a  condition  known  as  chrovuiiobj.ns  (.see  Fig.  52). 
Further  action  of  the  poison  may  cause  a  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  stainable  substance. 
The  results  suggest,  but  do  not  fully  prove,  that 
Fig.  52.— Chromatoiy-  ^^^^^  sii]).stance  is  of  the  nature  of  stored  food  or 
sis.     (Ewing.)     To    fuel,  which   tlic  cell   Utilizes   in   its  acti\i(v,  and 

be    compared     with  •  •  •  .•    -^ 

Fig.  51.  uses  up  in  cxccssinc  activity. 
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§  S.  M(tli(xl.s  of  .staiiiiiip  lU'nt'-C'ell.s  liavc  also  Ix'cn  introduced' 
which  show  miineroiis  y//>r//.v  in  tlic  ccH-IxmIj  and  dendrites,  as  well 
as  in  the  axon  (see  V'\t^.  iy'.V).  Small  "Ijiindles  of  fihrlls  from  each 
dendrite  t-nter  and  |)ass  through  tlic  cell-lxxly  into  other  dendrites 
or  into  the  axon.  I'ihrils  thus  pass  from  each  branch  of  the  cell 
into  ncarlv  or  (luite  cmtv  other  hranch.     Tn  the  cells  of  the  verte- 

hrate  hrain  and  eord,  the  fibrils 
.seem  to  maintain  their  individu- 
ality through  the  cell,  not  anas- 
tomosing with  each  other." 

In  the  sj)inal  ganglion  cells, 
however,  the  fibrils  unite  with 
each  other  into  a  network  or 
latticework;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  cells  in  the  nerve- 
cent  r<s  of  invertebrates,  as  de- 
monstrated by  Apathy. 

Occasionally  a  deposit  of  pig- 
ment is  found  in  nene-cells;  the 
amount  of  it  increases  with  the 
aj;e  of  the  individual.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  pigment  is  other- 
wise unknown. 

jj  !).  The  arrangement  of  cells, 
dendrites,  and  terminations  of 
axons  in  the  gray  matter  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  the 
structure  of  th(>  single  cell.  In 
gen(«ral,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
interweaving  of  branches  from 
diirerent  cells  is  very  dense  and 
intricate.  The  number  of  cells 
is  great,  even  in  a  small  ganglion 
or  nucleus;  the  mind)er  of  axons 
entering  and  t<'rminating  is  also  great;  and  the  relatit)ns  of  the 
axons  to  the  cells  near  whieh  they  terminate  is  not  by  anv  means 
easy  to  make  out.  It  i^  f;iirly  certain  that  axons,  on  entering  a 
mass  of  gray  matter,  come  into  definiie  fun<tl«)nal  relations  with 
the  cells  l(K;ited  there,  or  with  their  dendrites;  but  the  exact 
nunle  of  connection  is  often  ohsctire.  In  certain  liMalitits,  how- 
ever, the  relations  are  clear  as  to  certain  faets. 

§  10.  Tlie  connections  r»f  the  rd)res  of  the  olfactory  nerve,   for 
exajuple,  are  specially  cle.ar.      These  fibres  arise  from  sensorv  cells 
•  Hy  Ik-thf,  Hi.lrliow-ky.  C.ijal.  » Bcthc,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-GO. 
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Fio.  53.  — Nonc-C*ll  Slalm-'l  for  Flbril«. 
(B«'th«'.)  a.  ft,  c,  d,  the  xtiimpH  of  wvcral 
dendrites;  Ax,  atump  of  the  axon. 
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/  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and,  passing  through  the  bone 
)  into  the  brain  cavity,  enter  the  olfactory  bulb,  where  each  axon 
\  breaks  up  into  a  little  bush  of  branches.  Interlacing  with  these 
/are  the  branches  of  a  dendrite  which  belongs  to  a  cell  of  the  olfac- 
)tory  bulb.  This  dendrite,  extending  outward  from  its  cell-body, 
/meets  the  axon  coming  in  from  the  nose,  and  the  two  break  up 


Fig.  54. — Diagram  to  Show  the  Connection  of  Axons  and  Dendrites  in  the  Olfactory  Bulb. 
(Schafer,  from  Quain's  Anatomy,  by  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  ol^.c,  olfac- 
tory cells  in  the  nasal  mucous  menibrain':  nlf.n.,  the  olfactory  nerve,  consisting  of  axons 
from  fhe  cells  just  mentioned;  gl.,  " Klpmj.xuli, "  in  which  the  terminal  branches  of  these 
axons  are  interwoven  with  dendrites  Cf  cells  of  the  olfactory  bulb;  m.c.,  these  cells;  a, 
their  axons,  passing  further  into  the  brain. ' 


together  into  a  mass  of  interlacing  branches  (see  Fig.  54).  On  the 
other  side,  the  axon  of  the  cell  in  the  olfactory  bulb  runs  back  to 
other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  line  of  communication  must,  in  this 
case,  lead  from  the  nose  to  the  brain.  It  enters  the  brain  by  the 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve;  it  must  therefore  pass  from  these 
fibres  to  the  structures  into  which  they  enter  into  relation;  and 
these  structures  are  the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  the  olfactory  bulb. 
The  case  thus  shows  coinniiiiiication  from  the  axon  of  one  ci'll 
to  the  dendrites  of  another,  and  from  these  dendrites  to  their  i-ell- 
body  and  iis  axon.  The  dendrit(>s  nuist,  therefore,  be  the  receptive 
part  of  the  cell,  i.  e.,  the  part  which  receives  the  nervous  influences 
or    impulses    from    other   more  peripheral   parts    of   the    nervous 
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SY3^i.  What  i>  rcrtaiii  in  this  case,  i>  prohaKh"  rnoii^h  in  many 
otheT  j)arts  cif  thi-  gray  inatttT,  in  whicli  .srnsory  axons  tcrniinatr; 
for  rxanipK',  in  thr  case  of  the  optic  path.  There  are  always 
dendrites  pnsent  which  may  he  the  recij)ients  of  tlie  sensory  im- 
pulses. Moreover,  there  are  no  anatomical  pe(  uHarities  of  any 
part  of  tlie  ^'ray  matter  which  wouM  (hscredit  the  general  concep- 
tion  of  the   dendrites  as  receptive   or^^ans;    or  which   wo\i!d  make 


Fio.  55. — Ba-ikets  o(  Axon-branchos  Around  Norve-ctlls.  (Vcrattl.  Edinfrer.)  The  spheri- 
cal bollfs  are  ncrvo-rclls.  the  brunclu-s  of  whicli  do  not  .show  in  the  figure;  but  the  rell- 
IkkIii-s  are  w-en  to  Ix-  rlos4-|y  envdoix-d  by  "baskets"  of  fibres  which  result  from  the 
spllillnjc  up  of  axon.s  from  other,  distant  cells. 


more  prohahlc  any  other  function  for  them.  That  they  liave  this 
receptive  function  mav,  therefore,  Ix;  taken  as  a  highly  prohal)le 
and  generally  accepted  view. 

There  are,  lictwcvcr,  indications  that  impulses  are  sometimes 
received  directly  at  the  surface  of  the  ccll-hody,  as  well  as  through 
the  (h'udrites.  In  certain  ca'^es  tiie  terminal  Kranchings  of  an  axon 
are  closely  applied  to  the  l»ody  of  another  cell.  The  cells  of  the 
"  trape/.ium,"  a  portion  of  the  hull)  and  pons  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  auditory  nerve,  show  examj)les  of  this  (compare 
Fig.  o')).  TTere  the  structure  strongly  suggests  that  the  axon  in- 
fluences the  cell-body  directly. 

J  11.  The  ccrchellum  allord-;  interesting  <'xamj)les  of  various 
forms  f)f  coiiiiiuimCation  Itctween  one  cell  and  another.  The  cor- 
tex of  this  organ  contains  several  varieties  of  nerve-cells,  such  as 
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the  Purkinje  cells,  with  their  richly  branched  dendrites,  granule 
cells,  "basket  cells,"  and  cells  with  short  and  much  branched 
axons.  Of  all  these,  the  Purkinje  cells  are  those  which  send  axons 
away  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum;  apparently,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
is  exerted  through  these  axons  of  the  Purkinje  cells.  Accordingly, 
the  different  nerv^e  impulses 
which  may  be  present  in 
the  cerebellar  cortex  must 
be  concentrated  on  the 
Purkinje  cells. 

There  are  fibres  enter- 
ing this  cortex  from  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  some  of  these,  called 
"climbing  fibres,"  grow  up 
the  dendrites  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  like  a  vine 
up  a  tree;  other  incoming 
fibres,  however,  do  not 
come  into  direct  relation 
with  the  Purkinje  cells  at 
all,  but  end  in  peculiar, 
mossy  terminations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  little 
granule  cells.  The  axons 
of  these  latter  cells  then 
pass  upward  to  the  level  of  the  Purkinje  dendrites,  and  extend 
in  great  numbers  through,  or  between,  the  branches  of  these 
dendrites.  The  "basket  cells"  lie  in  the  same  region  as  the 
Purkinje  dendrites;  but  their  axons  divide  into  several  branches 
each  of  which  splits  up  into  a  basket-like  arrangement  of  fine 
branches  around  the  cell-body  of  a  cell  of  Purkinje.  Thus  one 
basket  cell  appears  "to  hold  the  reins  on"  several  cells  of  Purkinje. 
The  cells  with  much  branched  axons  seem  to  spread  influences, 
similarly,  over  many  granule  cells.  We  certainly  are  far  from  a 
full  comprehension  of  these  intricate  relations  of  cells;  though  the 
main  fact  tliat  tlic  cells  of  Purkinje  are  subject  to  a  combination  of 
influences  from  other  cells  is  clear;  and  it  is  also  highly  probable  that 
both  the  dendrites  and  the  cell-body  of  the  Purkinje  cell  are  recep- 
tive of  influences  from  the  axons  of  other  cells  (see  Figs.  5()  and  57). 

§  12.  If  the  dendrites  are  receptive  in  function,  the  terminations 
of  the  axon  must  be  transmissive;  i.  e.,  they  must  pass  on  the  nerve- 
impulse  to  the  dendrites  and  cell-bodies  of  other  cells.     There  is 


Fig.  56. 


-Fibre-baskets  Around  Purkinje  Cells. 
(Cajal.) 
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imu-li  i-vidnicc  l<>  favor  liiis  virw,  and  little  oppoxd  to  it.  Tlic 
nerve-OfU  may  tlurrfort*  Ix-  .^^aid  to  Ik-  "i>olari/<  d  ";  .sinci-  our  tiid  of 
it  is  capalilf  of  taking  up  .stimuli,  and  tfu'  otlur  is  capaMe  of  giving 


Fio.  67.  —  DUtrrnm  fif  thr  <'«ll<t  of  tlu*  ('«nNllar  ('ort<x.  (Koillkor.)  oL  nourojrtla 
cril;  gr.  Kramilc  ci-U;  p,  axon  of  a  riirklnji-  cril;  /.  "  mos.s-fibre  "  :  A*.  rlimbinK  fibrr.  and 
*',  Its  trmilnatlon;  m.  uniall  ncrvf-n-ll ;  n,  r<-ll  with  »ihorl  and  murh  branrlird  axon;  m', 
bajikrt  ri'll,  tb<-  axon  of  whirh  branrbc-.s  at  zk,  about  tb<>  bo<1y  of  a  Purkinjc  ct-il. 


ofT  -'••••■i''.     In  case  of  tlir  sensory  fil)rcs  which  have  no  dendrites 
—  !iose  of  tlie  dorsal  roots  of  tlie  cord,  wliose  ceIl<nr(Mii  the 

1  pm^'lia-    ' 


sj)iMal  LMn;,'lia-  the  jM-riplirral  tmnination  of  tlie  axon  In  (Tie  sense- 
organ   !•<  ((iiii.  ,   tlie   ftiiictloiial  eipiivalelit  of  (he  dendrites ;~T.  e.,   it 


is  the   I  p:irt.      In  tin-  uMial  type  of  cell  in  (he  centres,  (Tie 

inipuTs*-  >i  ij^ij^  lu  «iiter  at   the  <leiidrlte>,  (o  pass  thence  to  the  cell- 
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body  and  thence  into  the  axon,  and  out  at  the  terminal  arboriza- 
tions of  the  axon  and  its  collaterals. 

The  axon,  therefore,  usually  conducts  toward  its  own  branched 
ends.  Experiment  proves,  indeed,  that  the  axon  is  inherently 
capable  of  conducting  in  either  direction.  But  experiment  also 
seems  to  prove  that  conduction  from  an  axon  to  the  dendrites  of 
anotlier  cell  can  occur  only  in  this  one,  and  not  in  the  reverse,  di- 
rection.    Thus,  in  the  spinal  cord,  an  impulse  passing  in  by  the 


Fig.  58. — Diagram  of  a  Synapse  in  the  Cord,  dr,  fibre  of  the  dorsal  root,  passing  into  the 
ventral  horn,  and  connecting,  at  the  synapse,  with  a  motor  cell  from  which  arises  the 
fibre  of  the  ventral  root,  it.  Stimulating  dr  arouses  vr  to  activity,  but  stimulation  of  vr 
does  not  arouse  dr. 


^ 


fibres  of  the  dorsal  roots  is  transmitted  over  to  the  motor  fibres  of 
the  ventral  roots;  but  an  impulse  artificially  generated  in  these 
motor  fibres,  aTid  conducted  back  into  the  cord,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  in  the  dorsal  roots.  Now  we  have  already  seen  (p.  89) 
that  the  connection  between  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  fibres  lies  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horn;  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
a  connection  between  the  terminations  of  the  incoming  sensory 
axons  and  the  dendrites  of  the  large  cells  of  the  ventral  horn.  If 
this  appearance  is  correct,  the  above  experimental  result  may  be 
restated  in  the  following  terms:  Ncry^mpnlscs  arc  conducted  frotyi 
the  icrmiuafwns  of  the  sensory  axons  to  the  dendrites  of  the  motor 
cellsyhut  will  not  pass  in  the  reT>erse  direction.  Thus  the  connection 
between  axonic  terminations  and  dendrites  acts  as  a  sort  of  valve, 
allowing  nerve-impulses  to  pass  in  only  one  direction. 

The  above-mentioned  and  similar  facts — such  as  that  conduction 
is  slower  in  the  gra\'  iiiattci'  than  aloiiij;  the  axons  of  tlii'  iierxcs, 
and  more  liable  to  intenaiptioii   by  (lie  action   of  drugs,  etc. — lia\e 
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Icil  i)liv.sioIogi.st.s  to  the  coiu cpiioii  (»f  a  (crtaiii  loosenesi*  of  ((jiwifc- 
tion  within  the  gray  matter,  or  lack  of  .siicli  coinplett'  continuity  as 
(ITttalns  iH'twccn  the  parts  of  the  axon.  They  liave  accordingly  given 
a  >|M(iaI  name  to  the  c(Minection  l)et\veen  tlie  terminations  of  an 
axon  and  tlie  dendrites  of  another  cell.  This  name,  .s^iKiusr  (com- 
pare Fig.  oN),  signifies  a  "fitting"  together,  as  distinguisiied  from 
a  "growing"  together.  In  this  way,  axon  and  dendrites  are  con- 
ceived of  as  tlovetaiied  together;— j)erhaps  very  snugly,  but  with- 
out sucli  complete  continuity  as  obtains  Ix-tween  an  axon  and  its 
( cll-lMHly,  or  U'tween  the  cell-hody  and  its  dendrites.  A^cell-body, 
with  the  axon  and  dendrites  especially  belonging  to  it,  is  thus  tlunight 
of  as  a  continuous  whole,  within  which  conduction  is  easy  and  can 
occur  in  any  direction;  wlicreas  a  certain  degree  of  discontinuity 
or  .separation  is  conceived  to  exist  between  one  cill  and  another. 
When  regarded  in  this  way,  eacli  cell  with  its  branches  is  called  a 
ururonr;  arul  the  d<xtrine  that  some  degree  of  discontinuity  exists 
iH'tween  the  neurones  Is  called  the  neurone  iheori/. 

§  1.'}.  The  liistory  of  tlie  neurone  theory  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive as  to  the  dlfFiculties  and  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  in 
this  entire  field  of  in(|uiry.  The  fir>t  clearly  defined  theory  re- 
garding the  connections  existing  within  the  gray  matti-r  was  that 
of  (itrlach,  who,  in  ISTO,  concluded  from  the  knowledge  then  in 
hand  that  the  dendrites  and  other  branches  of  the  nerve-cells 
united  with  one  another  into  a  dense  and  continuous  network 
throughout  the  gray  matter.  This  "nerve-net"  conception  held 
the  fi»'ld  for  about  twenty  years.  Meanwhile  the  use  of  the  Ciolgi 
meth<Hl  of  staining,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  investi- 
gator, S.  Ramon  y  Cajal,  gave  j)ictures  of  individual  cells  with 
numerous  branches,  but  with  no  indication  of  anastomoses  between 
cells,  or  of  a  continuous  network  of  branches.  On  the  contrary, 
each  cell,  with  its  branches,  a|)prar((l  ,s(j)arate  from  every  other 
cell.  This  anatomical,  or  histological,  result  was  (|uite  in  accoril 
with  the  (inbryological  observations  of  His, —  namely  (.see  above, 
p.  41),  that  the  gray  matter  starts  as  a  collection  of  separate  cells, 
out  of  which  the  branches  grow.  Summing  up  the  anatomical  and 
embryohtgical  evidence,  Waldeyer,  in  IS'.U,  formulated  the  theory 
that  UiTve-cells,  however  nnich  they  might  branch,  remained,  as 
tlu-y  had  In-gun,  .separate  units  whi(  h  he  named  "neurones."  The 
nipidity  with  which  this  new  concej)tion  won  its  way  among  all 
clasM's  of  students  is  notable  in  scientific  historv.  To  the  j)hy>iolo- 
gists  it  Was  welcome  as  affording  an  exj)lanation  of  the  slow  con- 
duction and  valve-like  action  of  the  coiuiections  within  the  gray 
suljstance  of  tin-  nervous  .system.  To  the  j)athologist,  it  was  also 
welcome  as  affording  an  e\|)laiiation  of  (he  j)eculiar  fact   that  de- 
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generation  of  nervous  tissue  resulting  from  injury  extends  only  to 
the  terminations  of  the  axons  injured;  and  does  not  spread  freely 
over  to  other  cells.  Even  the  psychologist  found  the  neurone  theory 
useful,  since  learning  and  association  could  now  be  understood  as 
dependent  on  the  formation  of  new  synapses;  while  sleep  and  un- 
consciousness might  very  well  be  due  to  slight  influences  obstruct- 
ing the  synapse.  Many  other  mental  facts  received  help  from  this 
theory,  in  respect  of  their  psycho-physical  interpretation.  From 
about  1891,  accordingly,  the  neurone  theory  attained  great  vogue 
and  came  into  well-nigh  universal  acceptation. 

There  was  always,  however,  a  minority  of  able  neurologists  who 
did  not  fully  accept  the  neurone  theory,  and  who  were  stimulated 
by  it  to  look  more  carefully  for  direct  connections  between  the  cells 
of  the  gray  matter.  Protoplasmic  bridges  were  found  to  exist  in 
the  nen'ous  systems  of  very  low  orders  of  invertebrates  (compare 
p.  18);  but  in  the  higher  invertebrates  and  in  vertebrates,  such 
bridges  were  not  found;  and  all  now  admit  that  they  do  not  exist. 
The  centre  of  discussion  was,  accordingly,  shifted  with  the  new  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  inner  structure  of  the  nerve-cell  and  its 
branches  (see  p.  106).  Since  the  fibrils,  from  their  appearance, 
are  probably  the  real  conductors  of  nerve-impulses,  continuity 
between  two  cells  might  be  established  if  simply  the  fibrils,  rather 
than  larger  protoplasmic  branches  such  as  the  dendrites,  could  be 
traced  as  emerging  from  one  cell  and  entering  into  another  cell. 
In  some  invertebrates,  a  passage  of  fibrils  from  cell  to  cell  was  an- 
nounced by  Apathy;  but  this  alleged  discovery  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  competent  authorities  who  have  followed 
Apathy's  methods. 

In  the  exceedingly  intricate  gray  matter  of  vertebrates,  the  task 
of  tracing  such  minute  structures  as  the  nerve-fibrils  from  one  cell  to 
another  would  at  best  be  extremely  difficult;  and  for  this  reason, 
no  strong  disproof  can  be  based  on  failure  to  trace  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  evidence  for  such  passage  of  fibrils  from  one 
cell  to  another  in  the  gray  matter  is,  up  to  the  present,  slight  and 
dubious.  There  is,  indeed,  an  appearance  observed  on,  or  near, 
the  surface  of  many  cell-bodies,  which  has  been  called,  from  its 
discoverer,  the  "  Golgi  net,"  and  which  consists  of  fine  fibrils;  and 
some  observers,  as  Bethe,^  have  found  some  evidence  of  fibrils 
issuing  from  within  the  cell  and  joining  the  Golgi  net.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  net  has  seemed  to  be  in  continuity  with  axons  ap- 
proaching the  cell  from  elsewhere,  '^rhese  observations  seem  to 
show  a  possible  path  of  fibrillar  connection  between  the  nerve-cells. 

^  Alhjcmcinc  Analoinir  mul  I'ln/siuliK/i,  d,.-;  .\  (  rii  iisy^itciiis,  pp.  G.3-7S  i  Lcii)zig, 
1903). 
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Tin-  full  mcaiiiii^  of  iIm'  lil)rillar  llicorv  may  Im-  stiiniiicd  ii|)  in 
this:  that  lln'  fibrils  are  tlic  real  iiiiil.s  of  the  tuTvous  systrm.  The 
(flls,  whicli  are  the  units  aeconlin;;  to  the  neurone  theory,  are  to  the 
iihrillar  theory  nu-rely  tlie  nirdiuni  in  whicli  the  fihrils  grow  and 
l)V  wiu'eli  tliey  are  nourished.  The  fihrils  issue  freely  from  the  cells 
and  |K'rhaj)s  form  a  fihril  network  in  tlie  spaces  between  them. 
This  network,  according  to  the  theory,  would  therefore  \k-  the  es- 
sential structure  of  the  gray  matter;  it  would  contain  the  connections 
In-tween  incoming  and  outgoing  axons.  Fil)rils  would  enter  the 
nctwcjrk  from  axctns  coiniiu'  into  the  f'rav  matter;  and  fihrils  from 
the  network  would  enter  the  dendrites  and  cell-hodies,  and  then 
pass — at  least  some  of  them — into  the  axons  of  thoc  ctll-hodies 
and  so  away  to  other  parts. 

As  iK'tween  the  neurone  theory  and  the  fihrillar  theory,  it  is  im- 
pf)ssil)le  at  present  to  decide  with  certainty;  hut  tliere  is  no  donht 
that  the  neurone  theory  still  commamls  tlie  support  of  the  majority 
of  authorities;  and  that  it  senes,  for  the  present,  the  useful  j)urj)ose 
of  summing  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  known  facts  that  have  a 
Iwaring  on  the  connections  within  the  gray  matter  of  the  nervt)us 
system. 

§  11.  It  has  already  been  .said  (p.  4U)  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  central  nervous  .system  consists  of  a  substance  which  is  char- 
acteristically ditferent  fr(»m  either  of  the  definitely  recognized  nerve 
elements,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "neuroglia"  lias  Ik'cu  given. 
This  name  was  originally  designed  to  embody  the  opinion  that  it 
acted  as  a  kind  of  **  nerve-cement "  (nrrvrn-kitt);  and  neuroglia  has 
fre<juently  been  classified  with  the  connective  tissue.  But  as  long 
ago  as  ISSO,  Hcnlc  said  of  this  substance:  "It  is  at  all  events  JU> 
Ik'  distinguished  from  comu'ctive  tissue  on  account  of  its  chemicar 
properties,"  '  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  neuroglia 
is  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  is  composed  of  innumer- 
able nn'mite  cells  which  ditfcr  in  their  physical  characteristics  from 
the  typical  nerve-cells.  The  ccll-lxKJy  is  small;*  the  branches  arc, 
in  general,  of  tolerably  uniform  size,  ;ind  at  the  very  edge  the  fibres 
end  in  mimite  balls  or  knobs.  The  metlnxl  of  the  branching  of 
the  neurogtui  cells,  when  any  branching  (wciirs,  enal)les  the  oIh 
server  in  dilferentiate  them  from  the  dendrites  of  the  true  nerve- 
cell.  Thus  their  appearance  hiis  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called 
"spider  cells"  (see  Fig.  ')!>). 

Neuroglia  cells  differ  both  in  size  and  in  dislriluition.  in  the  ditfer- 
ent parts  of  tlie  central  ner\-ous  .system.     Tiny  are  mo>l  niimerons 

'  Annlnmir  li.    \[rn.<irhrn,  trxt,  p.  .TOO. 

•  Sijine  of  thoMo  cHIm  .'irr,  in«lc><'«l,  o\rfM»<linj;ly  niinuto,  l«'inf»  Boarcrly  njon-  tlian 
•  •*>•  or  to'oo  of  an  inrh  in  tli:itii<t<-r. 
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where  there  are  fewest  nervous  elements — as  though  their  oflSce  were 
to  fill  in  the  interstices,  and  to  constitute  the  background  or  soil  for 
holding  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres.  They  sometimes  arrange 
themselves  in  regular  order,  as,  for  example,  around  the  central 
commissural  region  of  the  cord.  The  distribution  of  their  branches 
is  fairly  uniform  in  the  middle  of  the  cord,  but  changes  at  the  edge, 
where  the  massing  of  the  fibres  constitutes  the  outer  wall  of  the  cord 
and  the  posterior  fissure. 

As  respects  their  origin,  these  spider  cells  seem  to  be  ectodermal 
and  not  connective  tissue  cells.     They  therefore  arise  from  the  same 


Fio.  59.— A  Spider  Cell  from  the  Spinal  Cord.     (V.  Lenhossgk.) 


embryological  elements  as  the  nerve-cells.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  that  they  are,  functionally  considered,  true  nerve-cells; 
for  cells  from  the  same  source  may  have  altogether  different  func- 
tions in  their  developed  form.  In  general,  the  Kiipportbuj  cells  of 
the  nervous  substance  are  older,  ontogenetically,  tlian  the  true 
nervous  elements.  They  begin  in  primitive  cells,  which  are  ar- 
ranged radially  around  the  cord  centre.  But  these  primitive  cells 
gradually  undergo  modifications  of  shape,  before  their  place  ajv 
pears  to  be  taken  by  the  spider  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  spider  cells  seem  to  come  directly  from  the  ectodermal  cells,  with- 
out passing  through  the  intermediate  cell  period. 
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It  lliiis  a|)|>«ars  that  we  cannot  as  yet  Kc  jMrfcctly  certain  as  to 
what  is  tilt'  whole  functional  relation  of  the  neuroglia  to  tiie  acknowl- 
edged elements  of  the  nenous  system.  And,  indeed,  altliou^di  we 
now  know  much  more  tlian  wlien  these  words  were  w  ritten,  it  still 
remains  true,  as  Kckhard  '  said  years  a^o:  "If  we  .start  the  iiKjiiiry, 
what  formal  elements  of  the  hrain  and  cord  take  j)art  in  the  activi- 
ties of  these  organs,  and  in  what  way  they  do  take  part,  we  are 
al)le  to  give  to  it  only  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer."  * 

'  Hermann,  Ilntulbuch  d.  Physiologic,  II,  ii,  p.  15. 

'  The  incxlern  view  of  the  nature  of  neurogHii  waa  first  hinted  at  by  Kolliker 
(Uaiulb.  </.  (ieicf}>ehhre,  4th  .Ann.,  1S»J2,  pp.  .'iOt  fT.);  it  was  worked  out  nion-  fully 
by  (lolp  in  contribution.s  to  the  hi.stolojry  of  the  central  nervou.s  system,  i)ul)iishc<l 
in  the  Rivista  ilinica  <li  liolmjiui,  during  1S71-1S72.  Further  im|)ortant  contri- 
bution.s to  our  knowle<lpe  were  made  by  F.  Boll  ("Die  Hi.stolopie  u.  HistioKene.se 
d.  nervoson  Centralorpane,"  Archiv.  f.  I'si/chialrie  u.  Xeri'etikrankh.,  Hd.  IV,  p.  1); 
by  H.  (lieke  ("  Die  Stutzsul)stanz  d.  Central.systenis,"  Archiv.  }.  mikr.  Ariatomie, 
Hd.  XXV,  pp.  411  fT.,  and  Hd.  XXVI,  pp.  li>9  ff.);  and  by  W.  Vipual  ("Sur  le 
ii«''vellopj)oment  de.s  (/lement.s  de  la  nuH-lle  des  mammiferes, "  .Irr/inrs  (/e /Vii/^i'o/. 
normale  et  pathol.,  I,  IK.S},  pp.  'J.iO  ff.).  The  conclusion.s  of  the.se  invest ipators, 
which  were  at  first  ratlier  va^ue,  have  Hubsequently  been  on  the  whole  con- 
firmed by  His,  Cajal,  and  other  later  workers. 


CHAPTER  V 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

§  1.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  concerned, 
the  action  of  the  nervous  substance  should  be  brought  into  such  re- 
lations with  its  chemistry  and  physics,  that  nervous  functions  might 
be  stated  very  largely  in  terms  of  physical  and  chemical  processes. 
At  present  so  engaging  a  prospect  seems  indefinitely  remote;  partly 
because  of  our  meagre  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  partly  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  regarding  the 
intimate  functions  of  the  nervous  elements.  Much  the  same  thing 
is  true,  indeed,  of  the  muscles  and  the  glands:  the  known  functions 
of  these  organs,  too,  cannot  as  yet  be  explained  in  terms  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  In  regard  to  nervous  tissue,  we  know  fairly  well 
the  chemical  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition;  and  we 
know  some  of  the  compounds  which  exist  there.  In  general,  the 
same  chemical  elements  are  represented  in  nervous  as  in  other 
tissues,  though  in  somewhat  different  proportions.  Also,  the  same 
general  classes  of  compounds  occur  in  nervous  and  in  other  tissues. 
In  respect  neither  of  their  elements  nor  of  their  compounds,  there- 
fore, do  the  different  tissues  present  such  striking  differences  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  various  functions. 

§  2.  The  general  chemistry  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  still  in  an 
undeveloped  condition.  Apparently,  a  great  number  of  somewhat 
similar  compounds  exist  in  the  brain,  the  isolation  and  analysis  of 
which  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  These  difficulties  are  not 
due  simply  to  the  complex  constitution  of  most  of  the  substances 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  They  are  also  very  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  substances  are  products  of  life;  and  living  tissue  can- 
not be  at  the  same  time  kept  in  normal  condition  and  subjected  to 
the  handling  necessary  for  chemical  analysis.  As  soon  as  it  is  no 
longer  alive,  or  at  any  rate  long  before  any  chemical  analysis  can  be 
completed,  the  constitution  of  such  tissue  is  changed.  However 
carefully  the  chemical  elements,  the  constituents,  which  enter  into 
the  nervous  substance  may  be  preserved,  their  con.stHufiun,  their 
chemical  arrangement  and  behavior,  cannot  be  preserved.  It  is 
impossible — for  example — for  the  chemist  even  to  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  uncoagulated  blood,  "except  by  operating  with 
extreme  expedition  and  at  temperatures  below  0°  C." 
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The  siM'riru"  gra\it_v  of  tlu'  wliitr  iiiaHtr  i>  vomcu  hat  greater  tliaii 
that  (if  tin-  grav.  I  )aiiil«'\\.ski  found  thi-  .sjx'cific  gra\  itv  nf  the  gray 
matter  in  the  human  hrain  to  vary  from  1.02!)  to  1.0;i'.>;  that  of  the 
white  matter  from  l.lKil)  to  1.0I.5.'  ( )ther  authors  have  assigned 
.sh^'htlv  h>\ver  vahies  for  l)oth.  This  diU'ereiiee  in  the  weiglit  of  the 
white  ami  tlie  gray  matter  is  chiefly  due  to  (hirerenee  in  the  rehitive 
amounts  of  water  and  of  .soUds  which  tliey  resjx'ctively  contain. 
I  )eterminati<»ns  l>y  several  authors'  agree  in  assigning  alnjut  SO 
per  cent,  of  water  and  11  jxr  cent,  of  solids  to  the  gray  matter  (cere- 
hral  corte.x);  whereas  the  white  matter  shows  only  from  70  to  71 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  water-content  of  the  perij)heral  nerves  is 
still  le.ss,  ranging  from  40  to  70  j)er  cent. 

§  '.i.  The  chemical  elements  chielly  present  in  tlu-  hrain,  as  in  all 
living  cells  anci  trssue.s  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  sodium,  and  potassium.    " 

( )f  chemical  compounds,  the  hrain,  like  all  living  cells,  c-ontains 
wat<T,  salts  CnucIi  as  sotlium  chloride  and  p(ita>>iuni  phosphate), 
proleids,  and  lipoids. 

The  proteids  are  highly  complex  organic  compounds  (»f  carhon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  they  form  a  large  j)roportion  of 
the  substance  of  all  living  cells,  w  hether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  a[)- 
pear  to  play  a  very  important  j)art  in  the  life  of  the  cells.  Th<y 
have,  indeed,  Imcu  regarded  as  the  essentially  living  parts  of  the 
cells;  but  it  is  j)r(jl)al)le  that  the  role  of  the  salts  held  in  solution, 
and  of  the  lipoids,  is  no  less  essential  to  life. 

Of  the  solids  contained  in  the  nervous  centres,  more  than  one-half 
in  the  gray,  and''a!)Out  one-third  in  the  white,  con.si.st  of  these  pro- 
teid  substances.  Four  such  bodies  are  now  generally  recognl/ed; 
of  which  the  most  al)undant  is  a  nuclef>-pi'oteid  containing  j)hos- 
phorus,  which  is  soluble  in  water;  it  Is  believed  to  come  in  large 
measure  from  the  miclei  of  the  cells,  and  is  analogous  to  the  nucleo- 
proteids  derivi'd  from  all  other  cellular  tissues.  Two  other  j)r(>- 
teids  found  in  the  brain  sul>stancc  are  globulins,  dllTering  in  their 
solubilities  and  in  the  temj)eratures  at  whi<h  they  coagulate  (17° 
('.  and  70°  ('.  resp<'ctively) ;  they  are  also  cpiite  similar  to  the  globu- 
lins d<-rived  from  all  other  cellular  tissues,  such  as  muscle,  liver,  and 
kidney.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  three  proteids  have  been 
found  to  Ik-  soluble  and  coagulaMe  at  varymg  tenij)eraturcs. 

'  UfJ.  CrtUrnlhl  ,  xviii.  p.  211. 

'  ("iUil  !)>•  S.  Friinkfl,  in  his  "fJohim-f'hpmio,"  in  .ANJirr  anrl  Spiro's  Krgrh- 
nUsr  rlrr  fhi/ttinlnt/ir,  VM)*J,  VIII,  p.  217.  TluH  work  liaH  IxH'n  follnwc*!  l.nrRply  in 
the  Htntrm«'ntn  niiulo  in  thr  following;  p.iRpa  with  n^panl  to  the  chemi.'itrj'  of  the 
nervoiiH  Hiil»«ttiinre  of  tlw  hrain. 

'  Ii*mh.inh;  iiUi  Ihillihurton,  Journal  oj  I'hysiology,  1893,  XV,  90;  Chcmiatnj 
of  Miuclf  anil  .Vcrir,  I'.K)  1,  j).  01. 
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Besides  these  three  soluble  proteids,  the  hraiELyields  a  small  pro- 
portion of  an  insoluble  proteid,  called  neurokeratin,^  which  is 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  keratin  that  "forms  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  hair,  horn,  nails,  and  other  like  appendages  of  the  skin. 
This  substance  is  found  both  in  the  medullated  nerves  and  in  the 
central  organs — according  to  Kiihne  in  both  gray  and  white  matter, 
but  according  to  W.  Koch^  only  in  the  white.  As  the  researches 
of  Kiihne  and  his  pupils  showed  some  years  ago,  neurokeratin  oc- 
curs also  in  the  retina.  It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphur,  besides  inorganic  constituents. 

§  4.  It  is  the  lipjoids  which  are  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  in 
their  relation  to  the  physiology  and  psycho-physics  of  the  brain. 
Indeed,  the  brain  is  chiefly  characterized,  chemically  considered, 
by  its  exceptionally  large  content  of  these  substances.  It  is  the 
white  matter,  however,  rather  than  the  gray,  which  is  peculiarly 
ricTrTrTliiem;  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  white 
maTfeT"is~chemically  more  specialized  than  is  the  gray;  while  the 
latter  seems  to  differ  but  little  from  the  substance  of  other  living 
cells.  Since  the  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  white  nervous  matter,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  lipoids  are  constituents  of  the  myelin  sheath;  this,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain;  and  it  is  likely  also  that  a  large  share  of 
the  lipoid  content  of  gray  matter  is  due  to  the  fine  myelinated 
fibres  which  penetrate  it.  In  a  word,  the  cheniistry  of_the  brain, 
so  far  as  it  presents  anything  peculiar,  appears  for  tlie^most  part 
to  be  the  chemistry  of  the  myelin  sheath.  And  the  chemistry  of 
the  myelin  sheath  is  for  the  most  part  the  study  of  its  "lipoids." 

§  5.  The  term  "lipoid"  means,  etymologically,  a  "fat-like  body"; 
it  covers  a  considerable  number  of  organic  compounds  which  are 
not  exactly  fat,  but  which  resemble  fat  in  some  of  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  To  understand  the  use  of  the  term,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  briefly  the  chemistry  of  living  cells  in  general. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (p.  14),  one  of  the  most  essential  prop- 
erties of  a  living  cell  is  its  power  of  taking  in  and  letting  out  dis- 
solved substances  through  its  surface;  while,  nevertheless,  not  al- 
lowing the  passage  of  such  substances  to  be  perfectly  free.  This 
we  have  called  "the  selective,"  or  "preferential,"  power  of  th^lnijtig 
cell.  Such  a  product  could  not  live  without  exchange  of  substances 
with  the  medium  in  which  it  lives;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  could 
not  live  if  the  difi"usion  of  these  substances  were  perfectly  free,  for 
then  it  would  soon  difl'er  in  no  respect  from  its  surrounding  medium. 

'  Ewald  and  Kiihne,  V erhamllungcn  dir  nat.-hist.-mcd.  Vereitis,  N.  F.  I,  357 
(Heidelberg,  1877). 
'  Zeitschrift  jiir  phijsiologische  Chemie,  1902,  XXXVI,  p.  134. 
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'V\\r  individuality  of  tlic  cell  dcpciids  on  its  power  of  resisting  free 
oMiioM-  through  it.s  surface.  Its  surface  is  not  freely  pernieal)le, 
hut  "senii-pernu'ahh'."  In  many  cells,  accorchngly,  the  outer  sur- 
face consists  of  a  more  or  \vss  (h'finite  memhrane,  and  the  necessary 
"semi-j)ernieal)ility "  is  very  likely  a  property  of  this  memhrane. 
Certain  chemical  agents  (hssolve  or  otherwise  alter  the  memhrane; 
among  these  are  the  cell-narcotics,  ether,  chloroform,  Ix'nzol,  and 
others.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  substances  wliich  are  dis- 
solved out  of  the  cell  hy  the  application  of  ether,  etc.,  have  special 
importance  in  the  nuMuhrane  of  the  living  cell,  and  prohahly  have 
much  to  do  with  the  resistance  ollered  hy  the  cell  to  free  osmosis.' 

Now  since  substances  extracted  by  ether,  etc.,  include,  besides 
the  true  fats,  the  chiss  of  bodies  caTled  IFpoids,  the  definition  of  the 
term  ("lipoid")  may  be  given  in  terms  of  this  property  of  l)eing 
extracted  by  ether  and  other  cell-narcotics;  or,  more  biologically 
but  less  definitely,  in  terms  of  the  proi)al)le  function  of  these  bodies 
in  the  cell  membrane.  This  function  may  be  shared  by  the  fats 
proper. 

§  (').  The  brain  contains  a  largo  amount  of  substances  which  can 
be  e.xtracted  by  ether,  etc.,  but  which  are  not  fats.  It  is  probable, 
as  was  .said  In-fore,  that  these  substances  come  chiefly  from  the  myelin 
sheath,  which  may  jK'rhaj)s  be  regarded  as  a  highly  developed  ci-ll 
membrane.  Thudicum,*  whose  work  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
brain  is  very  elaborate  and  fundamental,  recognizes  three  well- 
defined  da.sses  of  l)rain  lipoids,  besides  others  less  well  understood. 
The  compounds  of  the  first  class  contain  both  nitrogen  and  pho.s- 
phorus;  those  of  the  second  contain  nitrogen  but  no  i)hosj)horus; 
and  those  of  the  third  class  contain  neither  of  these  elements,  ])ut 
only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  He  is  further  able  to  subdi- 
vide these  classes,  and  to  point  out  several  members  existing  within 
some  of  the  groups;  but  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  substances  are 
as  yet  imjxrfectly  (hfined,  and  as  great  dilference  of  opinion  re- 
garding some  of  them  exists  among  chemical  authorities,  it  will 
not  Ik-  worth  our  while  to  give  a  full  list  of  them  liere;  we  may  con- 
fine our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  best-establi>hed. 

§7.  Cholesterin  is  the  best  established  of  all  tlu*  brain  lipoids; 
it  Ix'Iongs  to  the  third  of  the  classes  just  mentioned,  containing 
neither    phosphorus    nor    nitrogen.      Its    composition    corresponds 

'  8po  Ivnr  H.inp,  "Biorhprnio  tier  Zrll-lijKtido,"  in  Ashcr  and  SpiroV  Krgchnisse 
Hrr  Physwlogir,  l'.»07.  VIII,  1  .iiid  2  .Abth.,  pp.  l.'M  (T. 

'  "  HfrnTirrhcH  on  tlir  Chorniral  Constitution  of  tho  Hniin,"  in  Hci>ortH  f>f  tho 
Mo<iir.iI  Offiror  of  thr  Privy  Coiinril  jind  Ixiral  ( Jovcrninont  Hoard,  1S71;  and 
Dif  rhcmijchc  Kon^titiUion  da  Gchinu  dca  MciMchcn  und  dcr  Ticrc  (Tubingen, 
1901). 
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closely  to  the  formula  C27H44O,  which  may  also  be  written,  as 
a  slight  indication  of  its  structure,  C27H43OH.  It  belongs  to 
the  alcohols,  being  the  hydroxide  of  a"  hypothetical  hydrocarbon, 
C27H44,  which  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  It  is  a  "monatomic" 
alcohol,  having  one  OH  group  by  which  it  combines  with  acids, 
as  with  the  fatty  acids,  and  thus  forms  compounds  which  are  prob- 
ably present  in  the  brain.  Cholesterin  is  also  widely  present  in 
other  tissues,  and  indeed  in  all  tissues,  both  animal  and  vegetable; 
but  is  especially  abundant  in  nervous  tissue.  Cholesterin  is  a  solid 
at  body  temperature,  its  melting-point  being  147°  C.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.046.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  though  a  mixture  of  it 
and  other  lipoids  is  soluble.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether, 
chloroform,  etc.,  and  crystallizes  out  of  these  solutions  in  the  form 
of  fine  needles  (out  of  ether)  or  of  rhombic  tables  (out  of  alcohol). 
It  is  electrically  a  non-conductor. 

To  the  class  of  lipoids  which  contain  nitrogen  but  no  phospho- 
rus are  to  be  reckoned  a  considerable  number  of  substances,  such 
as  cerebrin,  cerebron,  phrenosin,  and  kerasin.  Some  of  these 
differ  but  little  among  themselves,  according  to  the  analyses,  and 
may  even  be  identical,  if  allowance  be  made  for  accidental  impuri- 
ties.* 

§  8.  Most  interest,  however,  attaches  itself  to  the  class  of  phos- 
phorized  lipoids.  The  fact  that  the  brain  is  rich  in  phosphorus 
has  long  been  deemed  significant,  and  at  one  time  the  rather  crude 
dictum,  "No  thought  without  phosphorus,"  attained  considerable 
vogue.  But  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  many  other  elements  which 
are  essential  to  the  brain's  activity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  phos- 
phorus is  present  in  all  living  cells.  Phosphorus  as  a  chemical 
element  of  the  nervous  substance  has,  therefore,  no  monopoly; 
and  the  statement,  "  No  life  without  phosphorus,"  would  more  ade- 
quately represent  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  phosphorus  of  the 
brain  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  its  lipoids,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  myelin  sheaths  of  its  nerve  fibres;  and,  instead  of  hoping  to 
discover  some  direct  connection  between  phosphorus  and  con- 
sciousness, we  should,  if  we  desire  to  follow  a  scientific  and  promis- 
ing course  of  investigation,  seek  first  for  the  part  played  by  phos- 
phorus-containing lipoids  in  the  myelin  sheath. 

While  a  large  share  of  the  lipoid  substances  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  brain  do,  without  doubt,  contain  phosphorus,  and 
while  a  considerable  number  of  different  compounds,  belonging 
to  this  class,  have  been  obtained,  analyzed,  and  named  by  chemists, 
the  difficulties  of  satisfactory  determination  are  here  so  great  that 

'  See  Posner  and  Gies,  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  I,  59;  and  S.  Friinkel, 
in  Asher  and  Spiro's  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1909,  vlll,  249. 
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tluTi'  is  MO  oiu'  (»f  tlicM'  li(»<lir.s  wliicli  lias  Ixcn  ^'ciuTally  ucccpti-d 
a.s  a  preformed  constituciit  of  the  l)raiii.  riicro  is  no  doubt  con- 
ctTiiiiii;  soiiir  (»f  the  (liToinpoMtion  ])r()(lu(ts  of  these  lipoids,  and 
none,  tluTcforc,  npirdiii^  some  essential  facts  of  their  structure; 
but  thi*  a^'reeuunt  ceases  w  hen  theexact  composition  and  formula 
of  thi'  brain  constitucuti  ii  in  question.  Cont^oversv  between  au- 
thorities has  In-en  especially  bitter  in  this  field,  and  llie  substances 
around  which  the  controversy  has  principally  centered  arc  these  two: 
Kcithin  and  j)rotai;on. 

§  0.  Ix'cithin  is  a  well-recognized  and  fairly  well-understood 
substance;  but  its  occurrence  j)reformed  in  the  living  brain  is  not 
established  In^yond  dispute.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  and  is  known  also  to  occur  in  muscle  tissue;  it  probably  also 
o<curs  fjuite  widely  in  cells  of  diirerent  kinds.  The  formuhe  as- 
signed for  it  by  different  authors  differ  somewhat,  possibly  because 
there  is  more  than  one  lecithin.  Thudicum's  formula  for  brain 
lecithin  is  ('43lI«4XP()9.  It  is  descrilx-d  as  a  pho>j)h()rizcd  fat, 
antl  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  fats  may  be  roughly  expressed  by 
saying  that,  whereas  these  consist  of  glycerin  combined  with  fatty 
acids,  lecithin  contains,  in  addition,  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alka- 
loid cholin.' 

Ix'cithin  is  an  unstable  compound,  easily  breaking  uj)  into  simpler 
compounds,  wiiile  on  the  other  hand  it  apparently  enters  into  still 
more  com|)lex  compounds  with  proteids  and  with  cholesterin. 
Physically,  lecithin  is  a  yellowish-white,  waxy,  hygroscopic  solid, 
which  in  thin  layers  shines  with  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  but  in  water  it  swells  to  a  sort  of  paste,  much  like 
starch.  Electrically  it  is  a  non-conductor;  and  bound  up  with  this 
is  its  j)roperty  of  resisting  free  osmosis  through  any  membrane  into 
which  it  enters.  It  may  also  be  called  a  highly  sensitive  substance, 
since  its  j)hy>i»al  condition,  while  in  solution,  is  readily  changed  (as 
by  the  action  of  ions).-  All  of  these  proju-rties  are  interesting  and 
suggestive  of  the  probable  importance  of  lecithin  in  the  life  of  the 
cells.  As  was  stated  above,  the  existence  of  lecithin  preformed  in 
the  brain  is  not  completely  made  out;  but  if  it  d(K's  not  occur  there, 
then  other  similar  substances,  such  as  'riuidicum's  kephalin,  or  else 
more  complex  compounds  into  which  lecithin  and  kcj)halin  enter, 

'  Tho  complox  Htnirtuiv  of  Ifcithin  is  morr  prrciwly  fit.itod  by  sayinp  th.it 
f»Iyrt'riii  contains  thre*-  liy<lro\yI  pn)iip.s;  hy  one  of  wliich  it  taki's  up  phoHj>horic 
iiriil,  and  liy  thr  otlicTH,  two  inoloriili's  of  f.atty  ariil;  iiio.inwhile.  tlio  pliosphoric 
nrid  al.-u^)  ronihincM  with  tin-  haw,  rhohn,  whirh  han  itM-lf  a  nithor  roniplcx  stnirt- 
urr,  n.H  rxprfjoMMl  hy  its  analytio  nain«',  trinu'thyl-oxyfthyl-arnnioniuni  hy<in>\i(lc 

'  W.  Koch,  "The  I^ccithan.M," /;rr<«niVi/  I'lMicntions  of  the  I'niixTsity  oj  Chicago, 
1902,  vol.  X;   American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1901,  XI,  303. 
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must  exist  in  the  brain.  In  other  words,  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain 
is  partly  contained  in  compounds  presenting  the  general  character- 
istics which  have  been  described  as  those  of  lecithin. 

§  10.  Protagon  was  discovered,  as  a  new  proximate  principle 
that  can  be  separated  from  the  brain,  in  1864,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Lieb- 
reich;  his  discovery  was  announced  in  a  paper  ^  published  in  1865. 
This  investigator  gave  to  this  substance  the  name  which  it  still  bears, 
as  in  his  opinion  the  first  to  be  definitely  ascertained  among  the 
specific  constituents  of  the  brain  (jrpwra^o^,  leading  the  van).  He 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  Cii6H24iN4022P.  More  recent  work 
has  changed  this  formula  to  some  extent^especially  in  assigning 
five  atoms  of  N  to  each  one  of  P,  and  in  adding  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphur  to  the  molecule. 

The  process  by  which  he  obtained  it  from  the  brain  may  be  thus 
briefly  described  (the  description  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  general 
the  processes  of  physiological  chemistry):  Perfectly  fresh  ox's 
brains  are  freed  from  the  blood  and  membranes,  and  are  then  di- 
gested for  about  a  day  in  eighty-five  per  cent,  alcohol;  from  this 
fluid,  when  filtered,  a  quantity  of  white  fiocculent  precipitate  is 
obtained,  and  the  cholesterin  and  other  bodies  soluble  in  ether  are 
dissolved  out;  from  the  substance  left  undissolved,  when  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder  and  digested  for  many  hours  with  alcohol,  and 
then  filtered  and  cooled,  microscopic  crystals  separate  themselves, 
arranged  for  the  most  part  in  rosettes.  The  substance  thus  crystal- 
lized is  protagon.  Repetition  of  the  alternate  processes  of  solution 
and  crystallization  is  resorted  to  for  purifying  the  protagon. 

§  11.  The  history  of  the  protagon  problem  is  interesting  and  curi- 
ous in  several  ways,  even  apart  from  the  importance  which  has  been 
assigned  this  substance  as  the  most  characteristic  chemical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  the  one  which  would  therefore  have  espe- 
cially to  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  correlate  the  composition 
of  the  brain  with  its  functions.  A  substance  apparently  identical 
with  Liebreich's  protagon  had  been  obtained  by  several  previous 
observers  (1834-1850),  with  whose  work  Liebreich  was  unac- 
cjuainted.  The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  on  the  chemical  unity 
of  the  substance  has  swung  back  and  forth  several  times  in  the  last 
half  century.  At  first,  on  Liebreich's  discovery,  it  was  accepted, 
and  lecithin  was  regarded  as  probably  non-existent  in  the  fresh 
brain;  then  the  work  of  Diaconow  (1868)  and  of  Thudicum  (1874) 
discredited  {)r()tagon,  by  tending  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
no  constant  composition;  and  for  years  the  belief  in  its  unity  was 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  views.     Next,  Gamgee  (1879)  re- 

•"Ueber  die  chemische  Beschaflfenheit  der  Gchirnsubstanz,"  Annalen  der 
Chemie  umi  Pharmacie,  dXXXIV,  pp.  29-44. 
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sustitatt'd  it,  and  it  enjoyed  fur  two  decades  general  acceptance. 
Ik'piniiiii^'  al)<)ut  1!>00,  results  supporting  Thudicum  have  been  ol> 
tained  l>v  sevi-ral  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  eheini- 
fiil  unitv  of  j^rota^'on  lias  heen  fully  disproved,  (lies  and  his  col- 
IalK)rators'  iiave  shown  that  if  the  nietluKJ  employed  for  purify- 
ing protagon  is  repeated  time  after  time,  instead  of  approximating 
to  a  constant  compijsition,  the  protagon  changes  at  each  rejxtition 
of  the  process.  They  infer  that  pure  protagon,  if  it  exists,  has  never 
heen  pri'pared,  and  that  j)rol)al)ly  it  does  not  exist  as  a  definite  com- 
pound. Their  results  have  heen  confirmed  and  accej»ted  hy  other 
observers." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cramer  has  found  it  possible  to  prepare  from 
the  brain,  by  an  entirely  dill'erent  method,  a  substance  which  has  the 
same  (juantitative  composition  as  Liebreich's  protagon.  This  con- 
stancy of  composition  undc  r  dillerent  methotls  of  preparation,  taken 
iti  connection  with  the  crystaliini'  form  of  the  substance,  leads  au- 
thorities such  as  Ilammersten^  and  Halliburton*  to  conclude  that  its 
chemical  identity  has  not  been  disproved.  The  former  of  these  two 
authorities  regards  protagon  as  a  crystalline  substance  which  is 
extremely  dillicult  to  separate  from  other  substances  that  are  in 
part  its  decomposition  joroducts.  Hut  Friinkel's  position^  is  alone 
tenable;  for  he  regards  the  whole  state  of  the  subject  as  at  present 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  To  illustrate  and  enforce  this  truth 
may  be  regarded  as  the  j)rincij)al  justification  for  the  attention 
which  we  have  ourselves  iK'stowed  upon  so-called  protagon. 

§  12.  The  specific  chemistry  of  the  histological  elements  of  the 
ncn'ous  system,  or  of  the  various  parts  of  such  elements,  is  yet  more 
meagre  and  doubtful  than  its  general  chemistry.  The  ditferences 
between  the  compf)-iti<iii  nf  L'ray  and  of  white  matter  indicate  tliat 
the  nerve-rell  body  i>  rii  li  in  jjioIi  Id-,  whereas  tlie  myelin  slieath 
con  !,ir:_'tlv  of  lipoid>.     The  internal  structure  of  the  cells 

and ,  .:  It  Milled  by  selective  stains,  is  an  indication  of  chemi- 
cal differences  ix'tween  the  parts  difTerentiatcd  by  the  stains;  but 
tin*  interpretation  f)f  the  reactions  on  staining  is  by  no  means  easy, 
and  little  can  at  present  Ik*  said  regarding  the  chcnustry  of  parts  of 
the   cells. 

§  1'^  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  little 
knowh'dge  resjx'cting  the  relation  which  exists  JM'twt  i  n  tin  (  hemical 
constitution  and  chemical  processes  of  the  nervous  .system,  on  tlic 
one  hand,  and,  on  tin-  (»ther,  the  j)henomena  of  so-called  mind. 

'  Sec  Po«ncr  and  fJics,  Journal  of  fiihlngirnl  Chrmisln/,  1005,  \-ol.  I.  p.  98. 

•  Roftrnhrim  nn<l  Tfhh.  MK)7,  Jnunud  of  J'hxjswliHjn,  ,\.\\\I.  pp.  1  fT. 

•  Ixhrhuch  (Irr  phi/ninlfujiarhrn  Chrmir,  l'.M)7,  \t.   IK.!. 

•  liiochcmiatry  oj  .\fu»cle  arul  .Vrrir,  VM)\,  p.  (>.'■).  '  Op.  cit.,  j>.  2.')1. 
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Nevertheless,  certain  important  general  relations  may  be  point- 
ed out  between  the  chemical  nature  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and 
its  psycho-physical  functions.  The  extremely  high  organization 
and  chemically  sensitive  constitution  of  this  mechanism  are  beyond 
doubt  related  to  all  its  distinctive  activities.  Like  every  other  nat- 
ural material  structure,  the  nervous  system  is  obviously  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  kind  of  work.  Chemically  considered,  it  appears  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  extremely  complex  and  highly  unstable 
compounds.  It  therefore  holds  in  its  chemical  constitution  a  large 
amount  of  disposable  energy;  this  energy  it  yields  readily  when  the 
equilibrium  of  its  molecules  is  in  any  way  disturbed.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  it  explodes  with  increasing  surrender  of  its  disposable 
energy  as  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  demands  upon  it  are  in- 
creased— very  much  as  would  a  gun  which  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  go  off  with  greater  energy  as  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  its 
trigger  is  repeated  or  increased. 

It  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  the  nerves  is  the  seat  of  a 
chemicaTsyhthesis,  as  the  result  of  which  still  more  complex  bodies 
are' constructed  from  the  already  complex  alimentary  material  fur- 
nished by  the  blood;  such  bodies  have  a  high  value  as  combus- 
tibles, and  thus,  as  has  been  said,  possess  a  significant  amount  of 
disposable  energy.  The  relation  of  a  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
nerve-centres  is  also  important  to  notice.  The  nerve-fibres  require 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  oxygen.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  muscle-fibre,  intra-molecular 
oxygen  is  of  some  use  in  preparing  explosive  materials.  But  at 
present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  conjecture  on  this  point.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vascular  nature  of  the  central  organs  creates  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  chemical  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  them 
require  an  abundance  of  oxygen.  Experience  confirms  this  pre- 
sumption. The  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
chiefly  controlled  in  its  action  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
reaches  it  in  the  blood.  The  phenomena  of  consciousness  vanish 
when  the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  brain. 

Although  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  significance  of 
the  visual  purple,  the  phenomena  which  the  study  of  it  has  brought 
to  light  are  suggestive  of  unseen  chemical  processes  that  are  set  up 
in  the  retina,  and  so  serve  as  stimulus  for  the  fibrils  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  general  we  know  that  certain  sensations  arc  dependent 
upon  the  chemical  constitution  and  activity  of  the  various  end- 
organs  of  sense. 

Further  researches  can  scarcely  fail  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  those  facts  of  relation  which  exist  between  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  changes  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the  phenomena  of 
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psychical  life,  rcrhaps  tlio  more  particular  .statements  of  fact  inav 
iiltimatt-ly  l>e  gathered  into  those  more  j^eneral  statements  of  fact, 
more  or  less  verifiaMe  hy  exp<'riment,  which  we  consider  siiflicicnt 
to  constitute  scientifically  verifiai)Ie  Ifiir.'t.  Ihit  why  certain  chemi- 
cal constituents,  when  comhincd  and  chan^ccT  In  dcfTnlte  fa^liion, 
should  Ih'  specifically  connected  with  certain  conscious  exj)eriences^ 
will  probably  always  remain  a  quite  unanswerable  incpiiry. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NERVES  AS  CONDUCTORS 

§  1.  In  that  threefold  economy  of  organs  which  characterizes  the 
developed  nervous  mechanism,  the  office  of  propagating  the  neural 
process  between  the  central  organs  and  the  end-organs  has  been 
assigned  to  the  nerves.  The  power  to  originate  this  process  under 
the  action  of  external  stimuli,  although  experiment  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  the  nerves,  is  not  exercised  by  them  while  in  their  nor- 
mal place  within  the  mechanism.  It  is  the  office  of  the  end-organs 
to  transmute  the  physical  molecular  processes,  which  are  their  stim- 
uli, into  the  physiological  and  neural  process,  and  hand  it  over,  as  it 
were,  to  these  conducting  cords.  But  the  office  of  the  nerves  as 
conductors  is,  of  course,  not  like  that  of  a  tube  which  conducts  along 
its  channel  some  kind  of  fluid,  nor  is  it  like  that  of  the  wire  or  bell- 
metal  which  is  thrown  into  vibration  throughout.  It  isa  molecular 
commotion  which,  when  started  at  any  point  in  the  nerves,  moves 
in  both  directions  from  point  to  point  along  its  course.  The  in- 
timate  connection  between  the  two  functions  of  excitation  and  con- 
duction becomes,  then,  at  once  apparent.  Indeed,  excitation  may 
be  considered  as  the  setting-up  of  the  process  of  conduction;  con- 
duct ion~aH'lEe  uninterrupted  continuance,  or  propagation  from 
point  to  ])oint,  successively,  of  the  process  of  excitation.  Each 
minute  suBdrvIsibn  of  the  nerve,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting, in  some  sort,  a  source  or  centre  of  stimulation  with  respect 
to  its  neighboring  subdivisions.  If  the  nerve-commotion  is  to 
move  along  the  nerve  N,  between  two  distant  portions  of  its  struct- 
ure, a  and  z,  then  a  must  act  upon  its  neighbor  b  as  a  stimulus,  b 
upon  c,  and  so  on  successively  until  y  is  found  stimulating  z,  and 
the  process  of  progressive  excitation_or.ccimluctiou  is  complete. 

§  2.  It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that,  in  considering 
the  nerves  as  conductors,  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  origination 
of  that  process  of  excitation  which  they  conduct  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  convenient,  however,  to  carry 
throughout  a  distinction  between  the  two  functions — the  excitai)il- 
ity  and_the_conductivity — of  the  nerves;  it  is  better  to  regard  them 
as  one  process,  looked  at  from  somewhat  ditlerent  points  of  view. 

rj7 
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Ck-arlv,  if  tin-  "  lu-rvc  iinpulso"  is  to  lu-  j>r<)j):i;,'atiil,  it  inu.^t  fir.->t  be 
jirousfd  at  sonu'  j)()iut  in  the  nene;  and  iiiidtT  normal  conditions, 
l>v  the  action  on  it  of  other  orj;an.s.  In  tlic  case  of  sensory  nene- 
Hhris,  tlic  stimulus  is  furnished  \>y  the  action  of  nuMlified  receptive 
cells;  as,  for  example,  the  optic  nerve  is  normally  excited  by  the  rods 
niiTl  cones,  wliich  themselves  have  been  aroused  by  the  action  of 
li^'ht.  In  tile  case  of  motor^ner\e-fibres,  the  norma!  J>ource  of  their 
acti\ity  lies  in  the  spinal  cord  qr_ brain-stem;  here  they  are  aroused 
by  tlie  action  on  tliem  of  other  nerve-fibres — such  action  occurring 
at  the  synapse,  where  the  fine  terminations  of  an  axon  come  into 
relation  with  the  dendrites  of  another  cell  and  so,  indirectly,  with 
the  axon  of  that  cell. 

§  'A.  In  studying  the  j)liysiology  of  the  nerveSj  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  from  their  normal  connections  in  tlie  body, 
and  arouse  them  by  artificial  means.  At  first  sight,  this  artifici- 
ality in  the  experimental  procedure  would  seem  to  vitiate  the  results; 
but  control  experiments  show  that  the  nerve  imj)ulse  behaves  in 
the  same  way — so  far  as  can  be  observed — whether  it  is  aroused 
in  the  natural  or  in  an  artificial  manner.  Apparently  a  nerve-im- 
pulse is  ajierve  impulse,  however  aroused.  The  oI)jec'Uon  TKatTlie 
exj)crnnents  are  made  on  the  nerves  of~;iiiimaIs,  from  which  an  in- 
ference to  human  nerves  may  be  doubtful,  is  also  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  a^nen-e  is  a  nerve,  from  whateverj^ecies  of  animal.  Such 
obsenations  as  have  been  possible  on  human  nersTs  show  no  diifer- 
ence  In'tween  them  and  the  nerves  of  other  mammals;  and  there  are 
only  minor  ditrcrences  between  the  latter  and  the  nerves  of  the  frog, 
which  have  most  often  been  used  in  experiments.  While  this  is 
true  of  the  medullated  nerves,  unmedullated  nerves  form,  in  many 
respects,  a  separate  class. 

In  experiinentinjj^ with  a  ncr\'e,  some  .sort  of  indicator  is  needed 
tojshow  when  it  is  active;  for  an  active  nene  does  not  difTcr  visibly 
from  an  inactive  one.  For  a  motor  nerve,  a  good  indicator  is  af- 
forded by  the  attached  muscle^  which  coDtracts  wlien  the  nerve 
ini[)ulse  reaches  it,  and  so  indicates  the  activity  of  the  nerve.  For 
a  set^ory  ner\c  u  reflex_movement  or  ajsensation  (in  the  human 
subject)  may  l)e  used  as  the  indicator.  Since,  iiowever,  reflexes  and 
.sensations  involve  the  coniph'x  and  variable  activity  of  ner\e  ccn- 
tres,  the  physifilogist  prefers  tlie  molor  nerves,  anu  makes  a  large 
share  of  iiis  exjxriments  on  what  he  calls  a  "nerve-muscle  j)rej)ara- 
tion." 

This  prej)aration  consists  of  a  muscle  freshly  taken_from  the  jiv- 
ing animal  with  its  attached  ner\e  disseete(l_i)ut;  for  example,  tlie 
pastroeriemius  muscle  <(f  the  frog  with  the  attached  .sciatic  nerve. 
Such  a  preparation  may  be  kept  alive  for  some  time  in  a  moist 
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chamber.     By  thesimglejcontrivam^of  ^  of  the 

muscle  with  a  lever,  arming  the  lever  with  some  means  of  making 
a  mark— either  pen,  or  bristle,  or  needle— and  bringing  its  point 
thus  armed  to  bear  on  a  rapidly  travelling  surface  (plain  paper, 
or  smoked  paper  or  glass),  the  time  and  amount  of  the  contrac- 
tions "of  the  muscle  may  be  recorded.  The  most  refined  means 
for  noting  the  exact  instant  when  the  stimulus  is  applied,  and  also 
the  state  of  the  effects  produced  at  every  succeeding  instant  of  their 
duration,  are  of  first  importance.  The  nerve  may  be  stimulated 
with  different  kinds,  degrees,  and  directions  ofjhe  electrical  cur- 
rent (or  with  other  forms  of  stimuli)  at  any  points  preferred  in  its 
stretch,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature, moisture,  mechanical  pressure  or  stricture,  integrity  and 
vitality  of  its  structure,  etc.;  and  the  efifects  of  such  stimulations 
upon  the  contractions  of  the  muscle  may  be  noted  and  compared 
as  they  have  been  recorded.  Means  for  testing  the  most  delicate 
and  rapid  changes  in  the  electrical  or  thermometric  conditions  of 
the  nerve  may  be  applied  to  it  at  any  point  of  its  stretch.  Varia- 
tions and  refinements  of  experiments  essentially  the  same  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied;  the  experiments  may  be  repeated, 
and  verified  or  corrected,  by  the  same  observer  or  by  others.  In- 
asmuch as  the  preparation  is  both  muscle  and  nerve,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  behavior  of  the  muscle,  and  with  the  laws  of  its  con- 
traction, is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  how  much  of 
the  complex  phenomena  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  functional  activity 
of  muscle,  how  much  to  that  of  nerve.  But  into  a  statement  of  the 
general  laws  of  contractile  tissues,  and  of  the  nature  and  explana- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  muscle  when  irritated,  we  cannot  enter  in 
great  detail.* 

Being  thus  provided  with  a  fresh  nerve  and  a  muscle  to  serve  as 
indicatorjjf  the  nerve's  activity,  the  pliysiologist  is  able  to  observe 
and  draw  inferences  with  regard  to  the  excitability  and  conduc- 
tivity of  the  nerve. 

§  4.  As  respectsjts  excitability,  jhe  ne£i£L.ia.  found  to  be  easily 
aroused  by  stimuli  applied  directly  to  it  at  any  point.  Pmch  the 
nerve,  and  the  muscle  instantly  contracts;  drop_a  lit^ht  weight  on 
the  nerve,  and  again  the  muscle  contracts.  These  are  examples 
of  "niechanieal  stimuli,"  which  are  thus  proved  to  be  capable  of 
arousing  the  nerve  to  activity.  A  variety  of  chemical  substances 
also  excite  the  nerve;   acids  are  especially  effective,  bases  less  so; 

'  For  a  description  of  the  method  and  results  of  experimenting  with  the  nerve- 
muscle  preparation,  more  accessible  to  the  general  reader  than  the  books  to  which 
reference  will  chiefly  be  made,  see  HoweU's  Text-book  of  Physiology,  chap.  I, 
p.  5. 
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of  salts,  sonic,  like  .sodiiiiii  chloride,  act  as  .stiiiuili,  while  others, 
such  as  most  of  the  salts  of  the  iu-a\  v  metals,  kill  the  nerve  witli- 
out  exciting  it.  The  same  effect  follows  use  of  too  strong  a  solu- 
tion of  any  of  tliese  cliemical  agents.  Sudden  heating  of  the  nerve 
acts  us  u  stimulus.  Electric  shocks,  esj)ccially  in  tlieH)rm  of  Tu- 
duced  currents,  are  liigiiK'  effective.  These  four  classes  of  agciits 
— me<hanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  elet-Tncal — are  called  "tjeii^ 
end  strnuili,"  i)ecause  they  are  capable  oi  arousing,  not  oidy  nerve.s, 
huTa  great  variety  of  forms  of  living  matter,  including  the  muscles 
and  glands  of  the  higher  animals  and  the  less  specialized  j)rotoj)lasm 
of  protozoa. 

§  o.  The  effectiveness  of  any  of  these  stimuli  depends  in  part 
on  its  aiiddniius.s.  ^ow  changes  of  temperature,  for  example,  do 
not  excite  tlie  nene;  and  very  gradually  increasing  pressure  may 
crush  the  nerve  without  exciting  it.  The  electric  current,  too, 
nuist  have  a  degree  of  suddeimess  in  its  changes,  if  it  is  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  ner\'e. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  Du  Hois-Reymond,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  "electrophysiology,"  announced  in  IS-I,')'  the  discovery  of 
two  closely  related  laws  of  the  elec-trical  exc-itation  of  nerve.  The 
first  law  is  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  current  through  the  nerve 
does  not  arouse  it;  onlv  cJuuujr.s  in  tlie  electric  current  act  as  stimuli; 
l)ut  these  changes  may  consist  cither  in  increasing  the  current  or  in 
decreasing  it.  This  law  is  the  expression  of  a  fact  which  is  easily 
verified  on  the  nerve-nniscle  prej)aration.  \Vhen  the  current  from 
a  battery  is  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  muscle  gives  a  twitch  at 
the  starting  of  the  current,  and  then,  usually,  remains  at  rest  dur- 
ing the  pa>sage  of  the  current,  only  to  twitch  again  at  the  sto|)ping 
of  the  current.  Or,  if  the  current  is  not  entirely  stoj)ped,  hut  is 
suddenly  cut  down  in  strength,  still  the  muscle  twitches,  as  it  docs 
aKo  if  the  current  is  suddenly  increased.  The  second  law  of  Du 
Hois-Reymond  is  that  the  exciting  elfect  of  any  change  of  current 
is  greater,  the  more  sud<len  the  change.  If  the  current  is  gradually 
incn-a.sed  l»y  a  certain  amount,  the  nnisele  {\{)rs  not  twitch,  whereas 
if  the  same  amount  of  increase  is  effected  <|uieklv,  the  nuixle 
twitches. 

The  validity  of  the  first  of  thes(>  laws  has  not  been  niu<  h  alFected 
by  later  investigations,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  nerves.  (  Cr- 
tain  other  tissues  are  excited  by  the  |)assage  of  a  steady  current,  but 
the  nerve  is  u.sually  not  excited  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the  muscle 
which  is  attached  to  it.  The  nerve  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
in  its  normal  (|uiescent  state  during  the  passage  of  a  current,  but  is 

'  In  n  pnpcr  ronimunic.ntpd  to  tho  PhyHiolnpiral  Socioty  in  Hcrliii;  sn-  .nlso 
his  Unirrtuchungcn  xiltrr  thicrischr  Klcctricittii,  I,  258. 
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in  quite  an  unusual  condition  as  concerns  its  excitability  and  con- 
ductivity.    This  fact  will  be  brought  out  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  second  law  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  needs  qualification  in  the 
light  of  further  experience.  With  the  introduction  of  very  rapidly 
oscillating  currents  ("Tesla"  or  "d'Arsonval  currents"),  it  has 
been  found  that  this  effectiveness  as  stimuli  by  no  means  increases 
indefinitely  with  the  rapidity  of  the  oscillations.  Oscillations  up 
to  1,000,000  per  second  will  indeed  excite  the  nerve,  but  only  if  the 
current  is  very  intense.^  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  oscillations  decreases  as  their  rate  increases.  It  seems  prob- 
able, Jherefore,  that  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  exciting  eft'ect  on 
the  nerve,  the^  change  of  current  must  have  a  certain  high  speed, 
on  either  side  of  which  its  effectiveness  decreases.  Nerves  would 
be  in  this  respect  like  other  irritable  tissues,  some  of  which  are  best 
stimulated  by  rather  slow  changes  in  the  current,  while  others  are 
best  excited  by  more  rapid  changes.  Each  kind  of  tissue  is  best 
excited  by  a  certain  speed  of  change  of  the  current;  but  the  nerve 
has  the  distinction  of  being  that  tissue  which  is  adapted  to  the 
most  rapid  change. 

§  6.  Another  similar  distinction  of  the  nerve  is  its  very  short 
"refractory  period."  An  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimulus  is 
apt  to  be  inexcitable  by  another  stimulus  which  follows  immedi- 
ately;  it  is  said  to  be  refractory  during  a  certain  period  after  commenc- 
ing Its  response  to  the  first  stimulus.  The  length  of  this  refractory 
perio3~idiffers  in  different  organs.  In  the  heart,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon is  most  striking,  the  refractoriness  lasts  undiminished 
until  the  full  strength  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  reached  (or 
about  0.4  second),  after  which  it  gradually  passes  away.  In  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  the  refractory  period  of  some  groups  of  nerve- 
cells  may  be  as  long,  or  even  longer,  than  that  of  the  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  skeletal  muscle  has  a  much  shorter  period,  not  exceeding 
.01  second;  while  nerve-fibres  have  a  refractory  period  of  not  over 
.002  second.^  The  nerve  is,  then,  in  all  respects  a  quick-acting 
organ:  it  is^st  excited  by  a  sudden  stimulus;  its  response  is  prompt 
and^  brief,  and  it  is  very  soon  ready  for  a  fresh  stiiiuihis. 

§  7.~Tn  still  another  and  very  important  respect  the  nerve  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  quick  action;  and  that  is  the  speed  of  its  con- 
duction. In  measuring  the  speed  of  conduction  in  a  niotor  lurw, 
the  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  again  employed.  The  deterniina- 
tion  of  the  rate  of  transmission  in  nerves  was  an  achievement  of 


'  Einthoven.     Cited  by  Biederraann,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1903,  II, 
part  2,  114. 

■■'See  Gotch  and  Burch,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1899,  XXIII,  p.  xxii. 
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Ilclniholtz,'  and  it  was  tin-  more  noteworthy  hccausc  it  followed 
clase  on  tlie  predietion  l>y  Johannes  Miiiler,*  another  eminent 
phvsiolopst,  that  the  sjH-ed  of  nerve-eonduction  would  never  l)e  de- 
termined, U'eause,  as  he  wa.s  led  to  .sup|)ose,  it.s  sjx'ed  was  compar- 
uhle  with  the  speed  of  li^ht.  T\]^  method  of  Ilelmholtz  was,  how- 
ever, simple  enough,  lie  jneaMirecTTne  time  elap^iiii,'  hetween  the 
moment  of  stimulation  and  the  In'mnning  of  the  imiM  uhir  contrac- 
tion, wlien  the  stimulus  was  appTIi-u  as  near  the  muscle  as  possible; 
and  he  then  comj)ared  this  with  the  corresponding  time,  when  the 
stimulus  was  applied  as  far  from  the  muscle  as  pc^ssihle.  The 
difference  in  time  and  the  length  of  nerve  JM-twcen  the  two  points 
of  stimulation  enabled  him  to  calculate  tin  peed  of  transmission 
iK'tween  the  same  two  points.  ITeTmlioltz's  work  has  often  l>cen 
repeated  and  cc^ifirmed;  and  in  this  way^  the  rate  of  Jransmission 
in  frog's  nerve  is  know n  to  Ix'  aj)pro\iniateiy  2S  metres  per  second. 
In  the  human^uhject,  similar  experiments.  In  whidi  a  motor  nerve 
is  stimulated  through  ihe  skin,  at  two  distant  points,  have  led  to 
slightly  higher  values,  or  al)out  3.'}  metres  per  second.  For  a  con- 
venient apj)ro.\imatIon,  in  English  measures,  we  m;Q'  take  100  feet 
per  second  as  tjie_nite  in  the  motor  nerve.  In  sensory  ner\cs,  the 
rate  is  much  harder  to  measure,  because  the  nerve  leads  into  the 
centre,  and  the  activity  of  the  centre,  which  consumes  a  considerable 
and  variable  time,  intervenes  before  any  movement,  reHex  or  vol- 
untary, can  l)e  made  to  indicate  that  the  nerve-imj)ulse  has  arrived.' 
When  stimulation  is  confined  to  single  "touch  spots,"  and  spots  of 
e(|ual  sensitivity  are  chosen,  fairly  j)recise  results  have  been  ol>- 
tained,*  indicating  a  s|)eed  of  al)Out  30-33  metres  per  second  in  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

This  speed  of  about  100  feet  per  .second  is  certainly  modest  in 
comparison  with  the  speed  of  light.  Yet,  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  the  others  mentioned  in  j^receding  j)aragraj)hs,  nerves  fK-cupy 
a  placj*  of  distinction  among  living  tissues.  This  is  specially  true 
of  medullated  ner\'es.  The  non-medullated  nerves  have  a  much 
slower  rate  of  transmission,  which  varies  greatly  in  dilTerent  ani- 
mals. Mammalian  unmedullated  nerve  conducts  at  about  the  speed 
of  S  metres  per  second;  in  the  lobster,  figures  have  been  obtained 
ranging  fr(Hn  S  to  12  metres;  but  in  some  other  invertebrates, 
speeds  as  low  as  a  centimetre  or  even  a  millimetre  per  .second  have 
U'en  obse^^•ed.  In  human  "stripe(l_"  muscle,  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  activity  is  10   13  metres  per  second;  in  the  cold-blooded 

•  Archiv  /.  Anai.  u.  Phxjtiol.,  1R50,  pp.  276-364. 

*«<««•  IiIh  Uimdbiirh  tirr  I'hi/sinlnijir,   I,  pp.  ."iSl  f.   (i'ohlonz.   iSIt). 
•Cf.   Dollry  nn<l  ClltK-ll.   I's]irholn,iic,d  lirrirw,   IH9\,   I,   15'J. 

*  Kii-aow,  ZeiiMchr.  f.  I'syrhol..  l'.H).{.   .\  X  X  1 1 1 .    ill 
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frog,  the  speed  is  less  than  one  half  of  this;  and  in  the  "unstriped" 
muscles  of  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs  it  is  much  slower 
still/ 

§  8.  The  conductivity  of  a  nerve  is  altered  by  the  physical  and 
chemical  agents  applied  to  it.  t'or  example,  cooling  a  nerve  slows 
its  rate  of  conduction,  and  warming  it,  within  narrower  limits, 
hastens  the  conduction.  The  anaesthetics,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  when  applied  in  the  form"  oF^vapor  to  a  length  of  nerve 
enclosed  in  a  small  gas-tight  chamber,  lower  the  conductivity,  and 
may  entirely  abolish  it.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
a  length  of  nerve  also  interferes  with  its  conductivity,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  later. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  these  agents  act  differently  on 
the  conductivity  and  on  the  excitability  of  the  nerve.  Thus,  al- 
cohol vapor,  though  lowering  the  conductivity,  may  even,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  its  action,  raise  the  excitability  of  the  portion  of  nerve 
to  which  it  is  applied,  so  that  weaker  stimuli  will  take  effect  there 
than  in  the  portions  under  normal  conditions.  Carbon  dioxide 
gas  has  the  opposite  effect:  if  applied  to  a  short  length  of  nerve, 
it  lowers  or  abolishes  the  excitability  of  that  portion  without,  for 
a  time,  interfering  with  the  conduction  through  it  of  nerve  impulses 
generated  elsewhere.  Cold,  also,  though  lowering  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  conduction,  may  even  raise  the  excitability  to  certain 
classes  of  stimuli;  especially,  to  those  which  consist  of  relatively 
slow  changes.  Cold,  that  is  to  say,  makes  the  nerve  a  slower-act- 
ing mechanism,  and  so  adapts  it  to  take  up  slower  changes  in  the 
agents  which  are  applied  to  it. 

It  appears  fromjhese  results  that  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  to 
some  degree  independent  of  its  conductivity,  and  a  separation  of 
the  two  functions  is  indicutcd.  rerhaps  a  better  generalization 
of  the  results  would  be  to  say  that  the  taking  up  of  stimuli  arti- 
ficially applied  to  the  surface  of  the  nerve  is  subject  to  different 
conditions  from  those  which  determine  its  normal  activity  in  taking 
up  stimuli  from  adjoining  parts  of  itself.^ 

§  9.  Anqtherjmportant  fact  regarding  the  conductivity  of  nerve- 
fibres  is  that  they  conduct  in  both  directions.  Under  the  normal 
conditions  of  stimulation  a  nerve-fibre  has  occasion  to  conduct  only 
in  one  direction.  Sensory  fibres  receive  stimulation  only  from  the 
receptive  cells  with  which  their  peripheral  ends  are  in  connection; 
and  they  conduct  only  toward  the  nervous  centres.     Motor  nerves, 

'  The  figures  are  from  several  authorities;  some  of  them  have  been  brought 
together  by  Biedermann,  Ergebnissc  der  Physiologie,  1903,  II,  part  2,  147,  and 
by  (Jotch  in  Schdfrr's  Textbook  of  Fhysiologij,  1900,  II,  p.  482. 

'  For  these  results,  and  a  discussion  of  them,  see  Gotch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  484  ff. 
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iti  normal  coiulitions,  r<'(<'tv('  stiimili  only  at  tlirir  central  ends  in 
tlu"  cord  or  l>rain  stciii;  and  tlu-y  conduct  only  outward  to  the 
inusclrs.  Hut  ulicn,  in  experimental  work,  a  nerve-fibre  is  excited 
.somewhere  along  Its  course,  and  not  at  its  natural  end,  it  is  found 
to  conduct  in  Koth  directions;  this  it  d(x-s,  a|)j)arently,  as  perfectly 
in  one  direction  as  in  the  other.  The  evidence  for  thi-se  statements 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  obtain  as  would  at  first  a{)pear,  Ix'cause  most 
nerves  are  composed  partly  of  sensory  and  partly  of  motor  fibres, 
which,  normally,  c(nuluct  in  opj)osite  directions.  The  dorsal  roots 
of  tile  sj)inal  nerves  are,  indeed,  composed  almost  or  quite  entirely 
of  sensory  fibres,  and  the  ventral  roots  of  motor  fibres.  But  in  at- 
tempting to  use  these  roots  for  experimental  purposes,  the  difHculty 
arises  of  finding  some  sure  indicator.  If  the  fibres  in  the  sensory 
root  di<i  conduct  outward  to  the  sense-organ,  tlu-y  could  produce 
no  movement  or  other  change  in  that  organ  to  show  their  outward 
conduction.  And  if  the  motor  roots  did,  when  excited,  conduct  in- 
ward to  the  cord,  there  is  nothing  to  show  this;  l>ecause  these  fil)res 
end  in  .synapses  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  no  conduction 
(X'curs  across   these  synapses,   except   in   the  outward   direction.' 

There  is,  however,  an  indicator  in  the  wave  of  electrical  change, 
which  attends  the  inqnilse  in  its  j)assage  along  a  nerve,  and  which 
can  be  (h-tected  bv  a  iralvanometer.  ^Vhen  this  electrical  "current 
of  action"  is  used  as  an  indicator,  excitation  of  a  sensory  root  is 
found  to  cause  an  outward-tra\<Hing  inij)uise,  and  excitation  of  a 
motor  nerve  is  found  to  cause  an  inward-travelling  impulse  which 
In-trays  itself  by  an  ele(-tri(-al  (hange  in  tiie  motor  roots. 

Additional  eviden(-e  of  doubk-  (-onduc-tion  in  nerves  is  aiford<'d 
by  experiments  in  which  the  muscle  is  utilized  as  the  indicator. 
When,  as  ha|)pens  in  c-ertain  nnisc-les,  the  motor  axons  split  on  aj)- 
proaching  (he  niusc-le,  one  l)ran(-h  of  <-ach  ax(»n  going  to  oiu-  part 
of  the  muscle,  and  tlu-  otlier  branch  to  another  j)art,  it  may  be  po»i- 
bh-  to  cut  the  muscle  in  two  without  injuring  the  nerve,  and  then 
to  excite  one  branch  of  the  nerve  and  obtain  contraction  of  iK)th 
parts  of  the  muscle.  'I'he  excitation  has  Ix-en  conveyed  bv  the 
brandied  axons,  wliicli  have  conducted  up  along  one  brauth  to 
the  point  of  bifurcation,  and  then  down  along  the  otht-r  branch. 
Tin-  motor  axons  have,  th«-refore,  c-onduct(-d  in  both  directions. 
To  make  this  result  c-onvincing.  the  ntr\r  \\\\\^\  be  seven-d  from  the 
spinal  cord;  otherwise  the  farther  part  of  the-  nnisele  might  be  ex- 
eitecl  by  reflex  action  the  u|)ward  conduc-tion  JM-ing  airorded  bv 
.sc-nsory  axons,  whic-h  are  sure  to  Im>  inters|)ersed  with  the  motor 
fibres  in  the  nerve.      Hut  sensory  axons  can  transmit  their  excita- 

'  In  ri'p:ir<l  to  the  irrovfTNil>iIity  of  conduction  at  the  .•♦yn.'ipsc',  we  h.ivo 
bjHikfTi  in  :i  pricfdiiitj  rh.ii>t<T. 
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tion  to  motor  axons  only  through  the  nerve-centres,  and  severing 
the  nerve  from  the  cord  destroys  this  possibiHty.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  comphed  with,  the  positive  result  of  the  experiment, 
combined  with  the  positive  result  obtained  on  using  the  current  of 
action  as  an  indicator,  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  double  con- 
ductivity of  nervc-fihrcs. 

§  10.  What  is  it  that  is  conducted  along  the  nerve  with  the  speed 
of  100  feet  per  second,  but  which  is  blocked  by  a  cold  stretch  in 
the  nerve,  and  by  ether?  Any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
is  extraordinarily  difficult.  There  is  no  visible  motion  of  the  nerve; 
no  pull  or  push  is  exerted  through  it;  no  '_^animal  spirits"  circulate 
rapidly  through  it,  to  constitute  the  nerve-impulse.  What  is  con- 
ducted must,  therefore,  be  of  a  much  more  subUe  nature. 

By  analogy  with  other  living  tissues,  the  activity  of  a  nerve  is 
readilythought  of  as  a  chemical  process.  It  might  be  likened, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  setting-off  of  a  train  of  gunpowder  or  of  a  fuse, 
in  which  the  oxidation  of  one  part  acts  to  ignite  the  next.  The  simile 
would  halt,  since  the  fuse  is  burnt  out  in  its  activity,  while  the  nerve 
remains  in  good  condition  and  ready  for  further  activity.  A  com- 
parison with  other  living  tissues,  such  as  the  muscle,  is  more  appro- 
priate. The  muscle,  after  one  contraction,  remains  in  good  con- 
dition, and  yel  oxidation  has  gone  on  in  the  muscle;  explosive 
mjiteriaT  has  been  consumed;  in  a  word,  catabolism  has  occurred  in 
the  active  tissue.  Since  living  cells  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  and  cannot  perform  work  without  the  utiliza- 
tion of  stored  energy,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  there 
must  be  catabolism  also  in  an  active  nerve. 

If  the  activity  of  the  nerve  is  like  other  chemical  and  catabolic 
processesT^iFsHould  give  rise  to  the  waste  products  of  catabolism, 
even  as  the  active  muscle  gives  rise  to  carbon  dioxide,  lactic  acid, 
etc.  With  this  in  view  physiologists  have  looked  for  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  by  nerve  action,  but  the  most  delicate  tests  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any.  They  have  looked  for  the  acid  reaction 
which  should  betray  catabolism,  but  have  got  no  clear  evidence  of 
the  production  of  acid  products.  They  have  looked  for  the  heat 
which  is  evolved  in  all  known  instances  oToxidation,  and  have  ap- 
plied instruments  capable  of  detecting  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
-^^(^  of  a  degree  centigrade,  but  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
sligHIest  protfuction  of  heat.  These  negative  results  impress  differ- 
ent physiologists  diJl'erently.  Some  conclude  that  the  activity  of  the 
nerve  is,  after  all,  not  a  chemical  process,  or  at  least  not  a  process 
involving  catabolism.  Others  are  still  confident  that  there  is  catabol- 
ism there,  only  that  it  is  too  slight  for  our  present  means  of  de- 
tection. 
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§  11.  Tlu-re  is  anotluT  line  of  eviili-nct'  \vhich  is  of  special  in- 
terest. A  iiniversul  result  of  catJibolic  activity  in  any  organ  is,  ap- 
parcntlv,  fiiihjur.  Thf  iisiiif,'-iip  of  the  store  of  availaolc  ener^'V 
weakens  a  muscle  or  gland;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  waste 
pr<Klucts  of  activity  also  depresses  the  activity  of  the  organ.'  If, 
therefore,  nerve  action  is  cataholic,  the  nerve  should  he  fatigued 
by  any  long-c-ontinued  activity. 

In  examining  the  ijuestion  of  fatigue  in  nerves,  great  pains  must 
Ik*  taken  to  find  a  suitable  indicator.  We  cannot  simply  take  the 
nerve-muscle  preparation,  and,  after  repeatedly  exciting  the  ner\e, 
h)ok  for  evidence  of  its  fatigue  in  a  weakening  of  the  nniscuhir  con- 
tractions; for  the  muscle  is  itself  subject  to  fatigue,  and  its  fatigue 
is  quite  sufKcient  to  mask  the  fatigue  of  the  nerve.  To  use  the  mus- 
cle as  {in  Indicator,  it  must  itself  be  protected  from  excitation,  while 
the  nene  is  continually  excited.  This  result  has  Ix'cn  reached  in 
several  different  ways.  Bowditeh"  used  the  drug  curare,  which 
bhK'ks  the  passage  of  excitation  from  the  motor  nerve  to  its  muscle, 
without  paralyzing  cither  the  nerve  or  the  muscle.  He  kept  the 
animal  alive  by  artificial  respiration  for  four  or  five  hours,  e.xc|ting 
the  nerse  many  times  a  second  during  all  this  time,  at  the  end  of 
which,  as  the  effect  of  the  drug  began  to  pass  off,  the  muscle  began 
to  contnict.  Thus  the  nerve  had  not  been  exhausted  by  several 
hours  of  continued  activity — many  times  as  much  as  would  have 
reduced  the  muscle  to  an  extreme  condition  of  exhaustion.  The 
same  experiment  has  recently  been  repeated  with  an  improvement, 
which  consists  in  giving  an  antidote  to  the  curare,  which  acts  with 
great  promptness.  In  this  way  the  block  between  the  active  nerve 
and  the  protected  muscle  can  be  instantly  removed,  and  it  is  then 
found  that  four  to  ten  hours  of  continued  activity  have  left  the  ner\«' 
still  \\'\\\\  unimpaired  powers  of  functi<»ning."^  The  non-medullated 
nervr  nf  manimals  seem  to  have  the  same  absence  of  fatigue:* 
it  ha>  l.t «  11  ( laimed,  however,  that  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  pike, 
a  non-medullated  nerve,  gives  signs  of  fatigue  as  tested  by  the  "cur- 
rent of  action."*  The  action  current  has  also  been  used  in  medul- 
lated  ner\es  as  an  indi('a^tor.  and  has  been  found  not  to  weaken  in 
the  course  of  long-continued  excitation  of  the  n(r\c  at  the  rate  of 
many  .shcnks  per  second.* 

'  \  ftilU-r  (lisrussion  of  the  plionomona  of  fatigue  will  l)o  given  later  on. 

*  Journal  o/  I'htjsiology,  18H,5,  VI.  l.Tl. 

'  ThJH  form  of  tho  classic  exfXTiment  in  due  to  Durig,  ami  the  antidote  is 
the  (talirylalc  of  physoMtigrnin.      S«-e  Zcntrnlhlnll  f.  PhjitioL,   VMYl,   XV,  751. 

*  Hrodie  and  Hallil.urton,  Journal  of  I'huswlogn,  1«K)J.  XXVIII.   ISl. 

•  S<»wton,  I'rorrrtlintja  of  thr  Itofjal  Socirit/  of  I^tuion,  I'.KM),  LXVI,  .iTO; 
Garten,  I'flwjrr't  Arrhiv  /.  d.  gcaammle  Phisinl.,  1H09,  LXXVII. 

•  Eden,  Journal  oj  Vhytiology,  1892,  XIII,   I'U 
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The  evidence,  therefore,  all  goes  to  demonstrate  the  practical  in- 
defatigability  of  .nerve-fibres.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this  re- 
markable trait  is  after  all  only  relative;  that,  in  truth,  the  catabolism 
of  the  nerve  is  excessively  slight,  and  it  therefore  recovers  with  ex- 
traordinary promptness  from  the  effects  of  each  phase  of  activity, 
just  as  the  heart  beats  at  a  moderate  rate  for  many  hours  without 
fatigue,  recovering  from  the  effects  of  each  beat  in  the  pause  that 
intervenes  before  the  next.  And  this  is  the  view  of  Biedermann,* 
who  also  brings  forward  some  evidence,  not  wholly  convincing, 
that  a  perfectly  continuous  electric  stimulation,  as  distinguished 
from  a  rapid  series  of  brief  shocks,  produces  fatigue  of  nerve. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  of  a  diflferent  order  which  bear  on  the 
same  problem.  The  blood  supply  of  the  nerves  is  very  slight;  and 
their  need  of  oxygen  is  also  very  slight.  It  has  been  shown,^  in- 
deed, that  several  hours'  confinement  in  an  atinosphere  perfectly 
free  from"oxvgen  destroys  the  excitability  of  a  nerve,  and  that  there 
is  pronipt  recovery  as  soon  as  oxygen  is  admitted ;  and  this  is  taken 
to  mean  that  the  nerve  consumes  oxygen  and  therefore  undergoes 
catabolism;  but  some  doubt  still  remains  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
acHvity-^oi  the  nerve  which  demands  oxygen,  since  even  an  inactive 
nerve  gets  out  of  condition  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Another  line  of  evidence  in  favor  of  assuming  catabolism  in  the 
active  nerve  is  adduced  by  Waller.^  The  action  current  of  a  nerve 
is  increased  by  activity  of  the  nerve,  as  induced  by  exciting  it  with 
a  rapid  seiTes  of  induction  shocks.  If,  then,  the  character  of  the 
activity  of  the  nerve  is  changed  by  its  own  action,  this  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  nerve  has  itself  changed;  and  the  change  is 
probably  chemical.  Now  the  same  increase  in  the  action  current 
is  caused  by  exposing  the  nerve  to  a  very  slight  dose  of  carbon 
dioxide;  and  Waller  is  therefore  inclined  to  infer  that  the  increased 
action  current  after  activity  is  due  to  the  production  within  the  nerve 
of  very  small  amounts  of  this  gas.  The  evidence,  however,  is  at 
best  indirect. 

§  12.  Iu_the  absence  of  mechanical,  thermal,  or  chemical  mani- 
festations of  the  nerve-impulse,  we  should  be  wholly  at  a  loss  re- 
garding its  physical  nature,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  i3 
an  electrical  manifestation,  in  the  "current  of  action,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  several  times  been  made.  If  a  nerve  is  ex- 
cited by  any  means  at  one  point,  and  if  the  poles  of  a  galvanometer  or 
capillary  electrometer  are  laid  on  a  distant  part  of  the  nerve,  every 
excitation  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  a  swing  of  the  galvanometer 

'  In  Ergebnisse  der  Physiolocjie,  190."^,  II,  part  2,  i:U  f. 

*  A.  V.  Bayer,  ZeitscJtrift  f.  ulUjcm.  Physiologic,  1902,  II,  109. 

'Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Rorjal  Society  of  London,  1S9G. 
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m-cclli',  or  l)y  a  iii(>\t'iiifnl  ul"  tlir  iiuTciiry  in  the  (.■lectromctcr — 
thus  Indicating  the  existence  of  an  electric  current  in  the  nerve 
itself.  Tlje  rate  at  which  this  electrical  disturhance  travels  along 
the  nerve  is  the  same  as  the  speed  of  the  nerve-impulse.  Such  a 
current  of  action  is,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  the  nerve;  it  occurs  in 
muscles,  glands,  the  retina,  and  apparently  in  all  active  living  tis- 
sues. In  most  of  these  other  cases,  there  are  other  manifestations 
of  activity,  and  the  current  of  action  is  usually  regarded  as  a  mere 
l)y-|)roduct.  But  since  the  nerve  shows  no  other  manifestation, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  by  several  physiologists  that  there  is 
no  other  process;  but  that  the  nerve-impulse  is  c^scniialhj  an  elec- 
trical disturbance  moving  along  the  nerve. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  tliis  view  of  the  nerve-impulse 
further  than  to  recognize  it  as  a  respectable  hypothesis  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facts  in  its  favor,  we  may  employ  it  to  give 
point  to  our  further  consideration  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
the  nerve  in  action.  The  study  of  these  phenomena  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  able  investigators  and  has  proved  a  fruitful 
field.  To  present  the  subject  fully,  we  should  need  to  enter  much 
more  deeply  into  the  science  of  electricity  and  the  closely  related 
science  of  physical  chemistry  than  can  be  expected  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  brief  discussion.  A  rough  sketch  is  all  that  can  be  here 
attempted. 

§  \'.i.  The  facts  l)earing  on  this  subject  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  two  heads:  (1)  the  effects  of  the  electrical  current 
on  (he  nerve;  and  (2)  the  electrical  phenomena  developed  In/  the 
nerve  TfseTfr    To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  current  of  action. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  for  examining  its 
effects  on  the  nerve,  a  current  from  a  zinc-copper  battery,  and  let 
us  follow  the  common  usage,  and  speak  of  the  coj)j)er  pole  as  posi- 
tive and  the  zinc  as  negative,  and  of  the  current  as  "flowing,"  out- 
side of  the  battery,  along  any  conductor  which  is  providi-d,  in  the 
direction  from  copper  to  zinc.  For  applying  the  current  to  the  nerve, 
we  shall  need  to  employ  "  non-polarizable  electrodes."  On  con- 
necting the  positive  or  C()j)j)er  pole  with  one  ])oint  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  negative  pole  with  another  j>oint,  the  current  may  be  conceiM'd 
of  as  entering  the  nerve  at  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  and  h  a\  ing 
at  the  negative  pole  or  cathode.  A  k(>y  is  ])rovide(l  in  the  circuit, 
whieji  enables  us  to  start  and  stop  the  passage  of  the  current,  at 
will.  As  has  already  been  slated,  the  nerve  is  excited  by  the  start- 
ing or  stopping  of  the  current,  but  not,  ordinarily,  by  its  steady  flow. 
Tlie  excitation  is  found  to  occur  at  the  cathode  when  the  current 
is  started,  and  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  stoj)ped.  In  other 
words,  the  nerve-iinj)nlse  starts  at  the  cathode  when   tlu'  circuit   is 
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closed  and  at  the  anode  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  Further,  it 
was  shown  by  Pfliiger^  that  the  regions  of  the  anode  and  of  the 
cathode  are  each  in  a  condition  of  altered  excitability  during  the 
passage  of  the  current.  There  is  an  increase  of  excitability  at  and 
near  the  cathode,  and  a  decrease  at  and  near  the  anode.  On  the 
stopping  of  the  current,  a  back  swing  occurs,  making  the  anode 
for  a  time  over-excitable  and  the  cathode  under-excitable.  The 
changes  in  excitability  are  greatest  at  the  poles  and  decrease  gradu- 
ally as  we  move  into  the  extrapolar  regions  and  into  the  region  be- 
tween the  poles;  in  the  latter  region  there  is  an  indifference  point 
where  the  cathodic  effect  merges  into  the  opposite  anodic.  On 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  extent  of  the  nerve  af- 
fected increases,  and,  between  the  poles,  the  anodic  depression  en- 
croaches more  and  more  on  the  cathodic  exaltation.  This  depress- 
ing effect  also  occurs  when  the  current  is  prolonged;  the  depression 
then  finally  invades  even  the  region  of  the  cathode.  The  lowering 
of  excitability  at  the  anode  during  the  passage  of  the  current  is 
attended  by  a  lowering  of  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve  for  nervous 
impulses;  the  conductivity  is  so  far  lost  at  the  anode  during  the  pass- 
age of  strong  currents  as  to  form  a  complete  block  to  the  passage 
of  the  impulses  generated  elsewhere.  These  changes  in  the  nerve 
during  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  are  grouped  under  the 
name  "electrotonus";  and  the_  anodic  depression  is  sometimes 
known  as  anclcdrotonus ,  while_  the  cathodic  exaltation  is  called 
catelectrotoiius . 

§  14.  Electrotonus  may  then  be  defined  as  an  altered  excita- 
bility and  conductivity  of  the  nerve  produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  through  some  part  of  its  extent.  But  there  are  also  certain 
purely  electrical  results  from  the  passage  of  the  current,  in  the  form 
of  additional  currents  which  appear  in  the  nerve,  or  on  its  surface; 
and  these  are  called  the  electrotonic  cunvnts.  Such  currents  appear 
in  the  extrapolar  region,  and  their  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
current  that  is  led  into  the  nerve.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  mere 
leakages  of  the  exciting  current;  they  are  new  currents  generated  in 
the  nerve  by  the  action  of  this  external  current. 

§  15.  These  electrotonic  currents  have  formed  the  starting-point 
for  an  interesting  line  of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  phenomena  of  nerve  action  can  be  imitated  in 
a  physical  model.  Since  the  model  may  be  regarded  as  an  arti- 
ficial nerv^e,  just  as  an  arrangement  of  tubes  and  syringes  gives  a 
working  model  of  the  circulatory  system,  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  nerve.  Such  an 
instrument  of  investigation  is  called  a  "core  model"  (see  Fig.  60), 
*  Untersuchungen  iiber  Electrotonus,  Berlin,  1859. 
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or  a  "core  coiidiictDr.  "  It  consists  of  a  central  core  of  j^'ood  clcr- 
trieal  eoiuluctivity,  .surrounded  l>y  a  sheatli  of  lower  conductivity. 
It  iiiav  Ik-  eon.strueted  of  various  material.s;  that  of  Uijrjnann'  con- 
sisted of  a  platinum  wire  (the  core)  stretched  the  len^'th  of  a  glass 
tulM'  filled  with  a  solution  of  some  salt.  The  glass  tuhe  was  eni- 
nloved  sinipiv  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  "slu'ath"  of  solution  in 
place,  and  was  provided  with  small  side  tuln's  through  which  the 
exciting  current  could  be  led  in,  and  the  electrotonic  currents  (if  any) 
led  out  to  a  galvanometer.     Hermann  found,  in  fact,  that  currents 
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Fig.  60.  —  H<-rmann'.s  Coro  Morlcl.     AH.  tlass  IhIm':  ah,  platinum  wire; 
c.  <i,  e,  /,  g,  h,  side  IuIk.s. 

e(|uivalent  to  those  of  electrotonus  were  produced  In  the  extrapolar 
regions  of  the  core  model  as  in  the  nerve;  he,  accordingly,  con- 
clu(l«'d  that  the  physical  structure  of  a  nerve  rescmhlcs  tTiat  of  the 
core  conductor,  and  tliai  ilic  electrotonic  currents  were  purely 
physical  phenomena. 

The  same  line  of  investigation  has  heen  carried  further  hy  Ho- 
ruttau,'  who  has  found  that^  not  only  the  electrotonic  currents,  hut 
all  the  electrical  phenomena  occurring  in  the  nerv(>  from  the  action 
of  a  current  on  It  can  he  imitated  In  the  core  model.  In  this  way, 
evei~lhe  current  of  action  can  he  imitated;  and  as  this  is  closely 
ass(K-iated,  in  a  gemiine  nerve,  with  the  transmission  of  the  nerve 
impulse,  Boruttau  advances  the  view  that  the  core  conductor,  like 
the  nerve,  can  n-ally  Im-  "excited";  and  that  the  activity  of  a  nerve 
is  imitated,  in  all  essential  respects,  hy  the  action  of  the  core  con- 
ductor. According  to  this  view,  the  nerve  owes  its  functional  power 
to  itjs_plnslcal  structure,  which  makes  of  it  an  electrical  conductor 
of  a  certain  type — namely,  a  so-called  "core  conductor."  Nerve 
action  would,  then,  not  1m'  a  catahollc  afTair,  hut  a  j)liyslcal  rather 
than  a  cliemlcal  action^  c-onsTsling  In  the  propagation  of  a  certain 
electrical  state.      The  electrical  state  may  he  generated  in  the  nerve 

'  Ilantlhurh  ilrr  f'h'jsiolngir,  vol.   II,  i,   171. 

*  In  Hcvf-ral  articlcH  in  I'jlugrr's  Archiv  fur  die  grsammtc  Physiologic,  from 
im\  on. 
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by  various  sorts  of  stimuli,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page. 
In  the  core  model  also,  the  electric  wave  can  be  initiated  by  a  me- 
chanical "stimulus"  as  well  as  by  an  electrical;  and  this  fact  rather 
strengthens  the  analogy  between  the  nerve  and  the  core  conductor. 
The  rate  of  propagation  of  the  electric  wave,  in  a  core  conductor, 
varies  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed;  but  it 
may  be  as  low  as  100  metres  per  second,  and  thus  it  is  not  incom- 
parable with  the  speed  of  transmission  in  nerve.  The  fact  that 
electricity  travels  along  a  wire  between  the  poles  of  a  battery  or 
dynamo  at  an  infinitely  faster  rate  is  therefore  no  disproof,  as  was 
formerly  held,  of  the  view  that  the  nerve  impulse  is  essentially  elec- 
trical. 

The  actual  microscopic  structure  of  a  nerve-fibre  affords  some 
reason  for  Believing^  that  it  may  act  as  a  core  conductor.  There  is 
the  axon,  containing  its  fibrils;  and,  if  the  fibrils  are  better  electrical 
conductors  than  the  protoplasm  which  surrounds  them,  the  axon 
corresponds  in  structure  to  that  of  the  core  model.  Or,  again, 
and  less  hypothetically,  if  the  axon  as  a  whole  is  a  better  conductor 
than  the  myelin  sheath,  then  the  axon  represents  the  core,  and  the 
myelin  sheath  the  less  conductive  envelope. 

§  16.  A  further  set  of  facts  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  nerve 
has  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  AYhen  a  nerve  is  cut,  and  the  cut 
end  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  galvanometer,  while  the  other  pole 
is  connected  with  the  uninjured  convex  surface  of  the  nerve,  a  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  galvanometer  from  the  convex  surface  to 
the  cut  end.  The  cut  end  is  negative  with  respect  to  the  convex 
surface.  This  current  was  discovered  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  who 
named  it  the  "current  of  rest,"  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  "cur- 
rent of  action,"  and  indicating  also  his  view  that  the  current  so 
demonstrated  existed  in  the  resting  and  uninjured  nerve.  Her- 
mann showed  good  reason  for  doubting  this  interpretation,  and  for 
believing  that  the  negative  potential  of  the  cut  end  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  done  it  in  cutting.  A  controversy  waged  for 
years  regarding  this  matter,  one  of  the  most  bitter  controversies 
in  the  history  of  science;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  Hermann 
gradually  won  the  assent  of  physiologists,  and  the  name  "  current 
jof^njury^"  was  substituted  for  Du  Bois-Reymond's  "current  of 
rest."  Hermann's  conception  was  that  chemical  changes  occurred 
in  the  injured  and  therefore  dying  part  of  the  nerve,  and  that  these 
changes  were  the  cause  of  its  negative  potential.  The  phenomenon 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  nerve,  but  appears  in  all  dying  tissues.  Her- 
mann brought  this  negativity  of  dying  tissues  into  relation  with  the 
negativity  displayed  by  active  tissues  toward  tissues  when  resting. 
The  negative  potential  of  active  tissue  is  revealed  by  the  current  of 
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action;  for  llu"  activf  portion  of  a  nerve  heeonies  negative  to  the 
resting  portion.  Hermann'^  views,  which  niav  he  said  to  he  the 
views  now  generally  accepted,  are  sunnTud  up  in  tlie  statements 
that  <lylng  tissue  is  elecLro-uc^;atiiJi.3i'itli  ropcct  to  hving;  amlact- 
ing  tissue  is  also  electro-negiitive  with  respect  to  resting  tissue. 

§  17.  In  spite  of  the  wide-spread  acceptance  of  Ilerniann's  views, 
very  strong  evidence  has  recently  heen  presented  in  favor  of  a  radi- 
cally ditferent  conception  of  the  current  of  rest,  a  coiutption  which 
has  something  in  common  with  tliat  of  DuT^ois-Reymond,  hut  w  Inch 
is  based  on  discoveries  in  j)hysical  chemistry  which  have  l)een  made 
since  his  time. 

The  considerations  on  which  this  new  c(jnception  is  hased  are  the 
following: '  We  have  in  the  nerve-fibre  a  core  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  salts  (the  axon),  surrounded  by  the  myelin  and  primitive 
sheaths,  which  are  known  to  be  electrically  poor  conductors;  while 
outside  of  these  sheaths  is  also  a  solution  of  salts,  the  lymph  which 
bathes  the  nerve  as  it  bathes  the  outside  of  all  the  cells  of  the  body. 
The  sheaths,  therefore,  like  the  bounding  membrane  of  all  living 
cells,  interpose  resistance  to  the  free  ditfusion  of  salts  between  the 
solutions  that  are  within  and  tho.se  without.  If,  now,  the  internal 
and  external  solution.*;  were  different  in  strength  or  in  concentra- 
tion, we  should  have  here  the  making  of  a  "concentration  cell"; 
and,  further,  if  the  separating  membrane  were  ruj)ture(l  at  any 
j)oint,  so  that  ditlusion  occurred  between  the  external  and  internal 
solutions,  the  diffusion  would  be  attended  l)V  electric  currents. 
It  is  then  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  internal  solution  is 
more  concentrated  than  the  external,  and  the  former  would  be 
negative  with  resj)ect  to  the  latter:  thus  we  should  have  the  exact 
conditions  necessary  to  give  rise  to  the  current  of  rest  or  of  injury, 
as  this  current  is  actually  observed. 

MacdonahP  has  given  definite  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory 
by  showing  that  tlie  current  i\\w  t(j  injury  of  a  nerve  is  increased  by 
weakening  the  external  solution,  and  dimini.shed  or  even  reversed  by 
making  the  external  solution  sufficiently  concentrated.  The  re- 
sults come  out  as  they  would  on  the  supj)osition  that  the  nerve,  in 
ca.se  of  the  current  of  injury,  acts  as  a  concentration  crll,  with  the 
more  concentrated  solution  normally  inside  the  sheatli>.  Sudi  a 
current  ("III  Ih'  imitatcfl  bv  a  core  model  construct<'d  of  two  .-solu- 
tions of  different  concentration  separated  by  a  memi)rane  (  Borut- 
tau).     The   evidence    of    these    experiments    is    therefore    favorable 

'  Sco  J.  S  Marilon.'iM,  "  Tlic  Injury  C'virmit  of  N'crvo,"  in  roportn  of  tlio 
Tlintnpson  V;itoH  Lnhoratorios.  Liverpool,  ]W)2.  Ill,  Jl.i  .U7;  Proceedings  of 
the  linyal  Snrirl;/  nj  London,  1900,  LXVll,  310. 

»0p.  cit.,  i)p.  273,  288. 
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to  the  conception  of  the  nerve  as  a  core  conductor  of  the  construc- 
tion already  described.  The  non-conducting  character  of  the 
myelin  sheath  is  indicated  by  direct  observation/ 

§  18.  According  to  this  view,  which  is  thought  to  explain  the 
electrical  phenomena  as  well  as  the  absence  of  signs  of  catabolism 
in  the  active  nerve,  the  nerve-impulse  is  a  special  sort  of  electrical 
wave  propagated  from  point  to  point  along  the  nerve-fibre,  and  capa- 
ble  o£  excituig  a  muscle-fibre  where  the  terminations  of  the  axon 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  muscular  substance.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  which  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  dead 
nerve  will  not  conduct,  may  be  met  by  maintaining  that  a  physical 
structure  which  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  electrical  wave  de- 
pends upon  the  life  of  the  fibre. 

While,  then,  certain  competent  authorities  still  oppose  this  theory 
and  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  like  this  to  take  sides  in  a 
controversial  matter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  accounts  for  more 
of  the  very  puzzling  phenomena  than  do  any  other  of  the  present 
theories  of  conduction  in  the  nerves.     It  may,  then,  properly  serve  as 
a  hypothesis  about  which  to  gather  the  principal  facts  of  the  physi- 
ology of  nerves.     At  any  rate,  the  only  rival  view,  at  the  moment, 
seems  to  be  a  chemical  theory,  which  must  either  controvert  the 
doctrTne~ortRe  conservation  of  energy,  or  else  admit  such  an  amaz- 
ing ability  for  promptness  and  completeness  of  metabolism  as  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.     To  suppose  the  nerve-fibre  capable  of  in- 
--;T  (^  stantaneously  recombining,  without  any  detectable  loss  of  energy, 
^      \  the  elements  which  have  been  separated  by  the  work  done  through 
/hours  of  continuous  functioning,  is  to  convert  it  into  a  wonderful 
\         kind  of  Taliofatory.     But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  nature  may 
impart  such  a  capacity  to  such  a  kind  of  living  tissue.     In  a  word, 
then,  the  physico-chemical  theory  of  the  process  in  which  consists 
the  impulse  passmg  aTong  an  excited  nerve,  is  still  in  need  of  pro- 
longed and  careful  investigation.^     But  whatever,  more  precisely, 

*  Gothlin,  Upsala  Ldkareforenings  Forhandlingar,  1902,  VIII,  156  ff. 

'  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two  theories 
which  have  been  presented  in  this  chapter  and  which  are  customarily  looked 
upon  as  rival  ways  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  both  the 
classes  of  phenomena  to  be  explained,  and  also  the  theories  that  are  set  forth 
in  their  explanation,  are  supplementary  and  necessary  to  be  combined  in 
order  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  model 
core  conductor,  as  in  the  nerve  itself,  one  of  the  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction is  a  saline  solution.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  phenomena  could  not 
be  obtained.  But  saline  solutions  are  electrolytic  conductors;  and  electrol- 
ysis is  the  chemical  change  which  is  analogous  to  catabolism  in  living  tissues. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  however,  to  construct  an  electrolytic  conductor  which, 
on  passing  a  weak  current  through  it,  and  yet  a  current  far  within  the  limits 
of  detection  by  a  galvanometer,  will  give  no  detectable  evidence  of  any  chemi- 
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this  impillsf  is  found  U>  Ik-,  there  is  iio  duul^l  [\iiU_ron(lu(lio)i  /\y 
//;/•  funthimi  ntdl  fitiirtion  oj  lUTVuu-s  h.s.siir;  and  all  its  uther  functions 
are  scf«)n(iar_v  and  derl\((l. 

cal  or  thermal  ehaiij;e  alorif;  its  course — except  at  the  poles.  Even  hero,  the 
chemical  ehauKes  may  be  so  .small  that  it  would  take  thousands  of  years  for  it 
to  disengage  from  one  pole,  and  transfer  to  tlie  other,  a  single  cubic  centimetre 
of  copfK'r;  but  all  the  while  chemical  changes,  too  small  to  be  iletected,  would 
bo  taking  |>lace  along  the  entire  stretch  of  the  contlucting  medium. 

.Still  further,  it  is  not  projicr  to  speak  of  what  does  take  place  in  an  electro- 
Ij'tic  conductor  as  the  passage  of  a  were  wave  of  electricity.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  can  be  any  such  "mere  wave"  in  any  material  structure. 

Now,  we  know  that  catabolism  does  take  place  in  the  muscle-fibre:  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  also  takes  place  in  the  nerve-ccUs 
of   t'  :  irans.     The.se   are  the  terminals,   between  which  i\)c  nerve- 

fibi  irs.     Tlie  analoQif.  voe  repeat^  seems  to  sruiQest  a  combination  of 

both  l/uuru^. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

REFLEX  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

§  1.  When  a  stimulus  acting  on  a  sense-organ  arouses  to  activity 
amuscle,  hy  the  medium  of  a  sensory  nerve,  a  nervous  centre,  and 
a  niotor  nerve,  the  entire  transaction  is  said  to  be  reflex;  and  its 
path  is  called  a  "reflex  arc."  In  the  case  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life  we  have  already  seen  how  the  simplest  reactions  of  an 
organism  which  depend  on  nervous  action  are  of  the  reflex  type. 
The  reflex  is,  therefore,  the  unit  or  element  of  nervous  function. 
(Compare  Fig.  61). 

§  2.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  or  of  man,  there  are  many 
promptreactions  to  stimuli  which,  because  they  involve  either  voli- 
tion, or  previous  learning,  or  both,  are  not  usually  classed  as  re- 
flexes! In  reading  aloud,  for  example,  the  reaction  conforms  to 
the  neurological  type  of  a  reflex;  since  a  stimulus  to  the  eye  arouses 
promptly  a  response  of  the  vocal  muscles;  but  the  reaction  has  been 
learned.  A  true  reflex  shoiild  be  not  Jearned,  but  innate.  A  good 
example  of  the  true  reflex  is  afforded  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil 
in  response  to  bright  light  entering  the  eye.  This  is  not  an  ac- 
quired reaction,  nor  is  it  dependent  on  the  will.  Of  some  of  these 
true  reflexes  we  are  wholly  unconscious;  in  the  case  of  others,  such 
as  flushing,  shivering,  starting,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  we  are  aware 
of  their  occurrence,  but  have  no  voluntary  control  over  them;  in 
the  case  of  still  others,  such  as  coughing,  sneezing,  winking,  we  have 
some  degree  of  control,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
never  learned  by  the  individual.  There  are  yet  other  reactions,  of 
which  a  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  turning  of  the  eyes  toward 
any  "attractive"  object,  which  appear  at  a  very  early  age  in  the 
infant,  and  without  any  evidence  that  they  are  learned;  but  which 
are  very  closely  interwoven  with  our  conscious  life,  and  which  are 
controllable,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  adult  animal.  There  is  thus 
a  graded  series  of  reactions  to  stimuli,  which  are  alike  in  being  native 
to  the  individual,  but  which  vary  in  their  relations  to  consciousness. 
The  most  satisfactory  basis  for  classifying  reflexes  would  seem, 
then,  to  be  found  in  the  history  oi  the  reaction  in  the  individual — 
according  as  it  is  innate  or  has  to  be  Icariud. 
"  ■"  145 
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AiiolluT  |;ra(h'tl  .M-rirs  of  nflrxi-.s  can  l)c  arranged  on  iIk-  hasjs 
of  tluTr  coiiiplcxity.  Tlic  pupillary  reflex,  for  »xaiiij)le,  is  ahoiit  as 
.siinj)le  and  >trietly  local  as  any;  only  one  or  two  ninseles  are  called 
into  action.  Mndi  the  .same  is  true  of  \vinkin<;  and  of  rotations  of 
the  eyes.  Cou^liin;,',  l»y  comparison,  is  lii;,'hly  complicated;  in 
this  reflex,  a  strong  inspiration  is  followed  l>y  forced  exj)iration,  at 
first  a^'ainst  the  closed  i^Iottis,  which  then  is  suddenly  opened,  al- 
lowing; the  air  to  escape  with  a  rush.  Some  reflexes  call  into  action 
only  one  of  the  limbs,  whereas  others  involve  all  four  lind^s,  the 
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trunk,  and  p<Tliaj)^  the  head  he.sides.  Since  it  is  iinj)o>sil)le  to 
draw  any  sharp  line  hctwccn  the  most  siinj)lc  and  the  more  com- 
plex, the  degree  of  conii)lc\ity  cannot  he  u>ed  as  the  l)asis  for  sepa- 
rating; refhvxes  fronTotner  reactions. 

§  ii.  Iiisthirl,  also,  is  a  word  which  cannot  he  sharply  distin- 
puishecl  from  tlie  type  "T  n  .iciirm.s  called  njli^.r.  IJoUi  have  in  com- 
mon the  notion  of  inn  listinguished  from  learned,  reaction. 
"Instinct,"  however,  i^  (idiun  applie(l  to  >uch  simple  reactions  a.s 
that  of  the  puj»il  to  light;  it  is  ni(»t  freipiently  aj)j)lied  to  comj)lex 
series  of  reactions,  like  thoM-  of  hirds  in  nest-l»uilding,  or  of  frogs  in 
hilK-rnating.  It  is  also  prol.il.I.'  that  sucntypical  instincts  are  at- 
tended l>y  nnicll  of  consei'  and  even  of  desire.  But,  as  wc 
have  seen,  neither  in  term^  ol  the  attendant  con_scipusness  nor  In 
terms  of  cnntti!r\ity,  is  it  anywliere  po^sihle  to  draw  a  sharp  line; 
and  In^till  'Ilex  may  I^  t  Im  n  -ai(liil  a-  -\  imux  iimu^  terms, 
definaTm-  a     mii.iic  reacTT(»n>  to  >iiniuli. 

The  concepfio!!  of  a  ".simple  reflex,"  or  iMticr.  |»crhaps.  of  an 
"isolated  reflex."  should  also  Im-  considered  in  this  connection. 
The  point  here  is  not  that  the  movement  evoked  shall  he  as  lim- 
ited and  free  from  complexity  as  j)ossil)lc,  Imt  that  it  shall  run  its 
course  uncomplicated  with  other  n-actions  that  may  Ik-  occurring 
at  the  same  time.  In  any  complex  nervous  mechanism,  then"  is 
much    going   on    siuniltaneously;    m.my    receptors    are    undergoing 
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stimulation,  and  many  effectors  are  acting  at  once.  A  quite  siniple 
reflex  would,  therefore,  be  one  which  went  through  witEoiitinter- 
ferino-  with  other  reactions,  or  being  interfered  with  by  them.  This 
requires  that  a  certain  reflex  centre,  starting  from  a  condition  of 
rest,  shall  be  acted  on  by  one  group  of  sensory  fibres,  and  shall  dis- 
charge into  a  group  of  motor  fibres,  the  centre  meanwhile  remaining 
unaffected  by  influences  from  any  other  parts  of  the  system.  But 
such  simplicity  is  seldom,  if  ever,  realized.  Every  centre  is  con- 
tinually  subjected  to  some  degree  of  excitation  or  other  influence, 
from  the  periphery;  and  the  centres  are  so  richly  connected  by  fibres 
with  one  another,  that  mutual  influences  are  probably  always  in 
operation.  Hence  Sherrington^  has  called  the  "simple  reflex"  a 
convenient  but  artificial  abstraction,  and  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  "the  nervous  system  functions  as  a  whole";  while  Dewey"  di- 
rects attention  to  the  psychological  errors  which  result  from  treating 
this  abstraction  as  an  actuality  and  building  a  psychology  on  it. 

In  distinguishing  purely  reflex  from  learned  and  from  voluntary 
reactions,  we  need  to  notice  that  many,  or  perhaps  all,  reactions 
of  the  higher  class  are  based  on  reflexes,  and  include  reflex  elements. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  an  adult  to  direct  his  eyes  on  an  object 
at  will;  but  in  so  doing  he  makes  use  of  the  same  movement  which 
appears  reflexly  in  the  infant.  A  similar  combination  of  volitional, 
habitual,  and  instinctive  factors  is  seen  in  speaking,  chewing,  or 
walkino-.  Reflex  elements  are  therefore  more  common  in  human 
action  than  would  at  first  appear;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  reflexes 
is  important  in  the  psychology  of  human  behavior,  as  well  as  in 
understanding  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system. 

§  4.  The  reflex,  it  has  beea  stated  above,  is  the  unit  of  ner-  ^ 
vous  function.  There  is,  indeed,  another  possJj)le  unit — another 
sort  of  functioning  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  aidDiiKilic  action.  In  this,  the  centre  discharges  into  its  motor 
nerves,  without  itself  receiving  any  stimulus,  either  from  a  sense- 
organ  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  nerve-centres.  Such  activity 
is  supposed  to  originate  within  the  centre.  Its  cause  may  be  sought 
either  in  the  inner  metabolism  of  the  centre;  or  in  stimuli  acting 
directly  on  the  centre,  as  for  example  from  the  chemical  action  of 
the  blood.  In  these  cases,  the  centre  itself  would  seem  to  play  the 
part  of  a  receptor.  For  a  time,  the  concept  of  "automatic"  action 
seemed  to  fall  into  discredit;  since  it  was  found  that  certain  reactions 
which  had  been  considered  sucli  were  really  reflex.  For  example, 
the  convulsions  which  result  from  strychnine  poisoning,  and  which 

'  The  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  190G,  p.  114. 
'  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review,  IS'JU,  III. 
357. 
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wrn-  formcilv  attril)iil«<l  lo  aiiloiiialic  (li.M-liar^'r  of  llu-  motor  ct-IIs 
of  the  spinal  cord,  do  not  take  place,  if  all  the  sensory  nerves  iead- 
inj,'  to  the  .spinal  cord  are  st-vered.' 

One  of  the  most  proWahle  insta^nces  of  automatic  action  occurs 
in  the  respiratorj  <•  mn-  in  flw  ImTIi  It  is  certain  that  venous 
hhxKl— i.  e.,  l)Iood  |)oor  in  oxyj^en  and  rich  in  carhon  (hoxide — acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  this  centre,  raising  its  irritability  and  thus  increas- 
in;;  respiration.  When  the  hlood  circulating;  throu^di  the  hull)  is 
ahnormally  rich  in  carhon  dioxide,  the  rate  of  hrcathing  is  increased; 
and  when  the  hlood  is  j)()or  in  carbon  dioxide,  the  rate  of  breathing  is 
slackened.  Tht  -r  facts  have  led  to  tlie  view  that  the  normal  stimulus 
to  re.s])iratii>n  i-  \rnou.s  blood,  and  especially  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
such  blood,  which,  by  circulatin;j  throu;;h  the  medulla^  directly 
exeit<'s  the  nspiratory^j-entre.  More  prc-ci.sel v, jhe  centre  Is  eon- 
eeived  ;i  MutMiiiatK-,  at-lt'ii>it--^o  far  as  concern.s  iij^jniration;  expi- 
ration, in  (juict  T)reatTiin^,  is  mere  passive  relaxation ;  aiidtlie  cause 
of  the  relaxation  has  been  traced  to  sensory  imj)ulses  reachiufj  the 
centre  through  the  tenth  or  va^us  nerve.  The  fibres  concerned  in 
expiration  come  from  the  lunp>,  and  are  excited  by  the  distension 
of  the  iunj^s  which  occurs  in  inspiration.  The  effect  of  these  sen- 
sory impulses,  themselves  resulting'  from  insj)iration,  is  to  "inhibit'' 
the  centre,  and  check  insj)iration,  thus  ^ivinj,'  rise  to  j)assive  ex- 
piration. According:  to  this  view,  inspiration  would  be  an  auto- 
matic movement,  but  expiration  a  reflex.  But  even  inspiration 
can  Ik'  shown  to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  sensorv  stimuli,  ori'M- 
natlii;,'  In  the  lun^s  or  elsewhere;  so  that  flic  possibility^ remains 
that  in.sj>Iration  nuiy  \k',  in  part  at  least,  a  reflex  function." 

§  5,  Very  recently,  a  strong'  support  to  tTiie  tlieory  of  automatic 
functions  has  come  from  the  discoveries  of  physiolo<;ical  chemistry. 
It  is  found  that  certain  chemical  compounds,  called  "  hormones" — 
especially  those  formed  i)y  the  internally  secretin<,'  ^dands,  and  some 
which  can  even  be  made  .synthetically— when  introduced  into  the 
bl(KMl,  have  the  poucr  to  .select  (U'finite  tissues  in  the  animal  or^ui- 
ism,  and  prcMluce  directly  In  them  specific  reactions  of  a  tvpe  neces- 
sary (some  of  them,  absolutely)  to  tlie  maintenance  of  tin-  |)hysio- 
logical  system.      If  this  i>,   true  of  other  than   the  nerve  tissues,  it 

'  H.  I'  Ilcring,  in  Archiv  fur  cxjH-rimtntcllr  I'nthoUujic  utul  I'harmakologie, 
ISOf).  .X.X.WIII,  •JTC,. 

'  For  a  fulh-r  clisnission  of  tliJH  rjiioHtion,  tho  roador  may  l>f  roforn*(l  to  the 
t«-xt  IkkjIch  of  pliynioloKy.  arnl  to  thr  authorilic.H.  os|H'cially  t»»  Rosenthal  (Die 
Athrmhrxmjuuijrti,  IHO.')),  who  .mipiKirtfil  tl»r  autoiii:itir  ronrrption  by  isohitinf; 
the  IjiilW — thoiiKli  not  (juiti-  roni|>li-t<ly  from  th»^  sensory  nerves,  and  finding 
that  a  slow  and  iin|H-rfiTt  respiration  |)rrsisted  in  spite  of  tliis  operation;  and 
to  Head  {Journal  nj  I'hijsinlnijy,  \KH<J,  X,  1  70.  JTU  1".K}),  wliose  work  went 
far  toward  making  the  reflex  conception  «*ecm  probable. 
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would  seem  remarkable  that  the  capacity  for  such  special  automatic 
reactions  should  be  denied  to  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  All  our  theory  of  the  specialized  functions  of  this  system, 
especially  in  its  higher  forms  of  development  and  of  activity,  seems, 
therefore,  to  favor  the  opinion  that  it  is,  among  all  the  organic 
structures,  pre-eminently  automatic.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  reflex  and  the  automatic  forms  of  its  functioning  are 
most  frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  combined  in  ever-varying  pro- 
portions. 

§  6.  From  these  preliminary  considerations,  we  may  turn,  first,       / 
to  a  brief  survey  of  the  reflexes  observedTn  mamliials,  and,  after 
that,  to  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action  in  general. 

In  beginning  a  survey  or  inventory  of  reflexes,  attention  should 
first  be  given  to  a  class  of  actions  which  may  be  even  simpler  than 
reflexes.  An  example  is  the  beating,  of  the  heart.  Since  the  heart  / 
is  supplied  with  nervesTlHe"  early  assumption  was  that  the  heart-  ' 
beat  is  a  reflex.  Later,  it  was  discovered  that  all  of  these  nerves 
could  be  cut,  or  the  heart  taken  entirely  out  of  the  body,  without 
destroying  the  power  of  the  heart  to  beat.  An  excised  heart,  if 
supplied  with  suitable  blood,  will  continue  to  beat,  of  itself,  for 
hours.  Since  the  walls  of  the  heart  contain  nerve-fibres  and  ganglia 
of  nerve-cells,  the  next  view  adopted  was  that  the  reflex  was  strictly  -^ 
local,  the  ganglia  acting  as  reflex  centres.  Another  theory  was  pro-  :^ 
posed  by  Gaskell  and  by  Engelmann.^  According  to  this  theory, 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  muscle  are  essentially  independent 
of  any  nervous  influence;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heart  muscle  is 
automatic,  depending  only  on  chemical  or  other  stimuli  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  muscle  itself.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  ob- 
servation that  pieces  of  the  heart  muscle,  so  cut  as  to  contain  no 
nerve-cells,  showed  the  rhythmical  beat.  The  evidence  is  perhaps 
less  convincing  now  than  formerly,  since  the  advance  of  histological 
study  has  shown  the  existence  of  minute  nerve  ganglia  in  parts  of 
the  muscle  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  free  from  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  view  that  the  heart 
muscle  has  the  power  of  reacting  directly — and  rhythmically — to 
chemical  stimuli  affecting  it;  and  it  is  said  that  the  heart  commences 
to  beat,  in  the  embryo,  before  the  growth  of  nervous  tissue  into  it. 
Essentially  the  same  things  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  movements 
of  other  internal  organs,  such  as  the  stomach  and  intestines,  ureter, 
etc.  This  view  would  accord,  too,  with  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article. 

'  Gaskoll,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1,S,S2,  p.  993;  Ennjclinann,  P/li'u/er's 
Archiv  fur  die  gesammte  Fhysioloyie,  18S2,  XXIX,  425;  and  many  other  jjapers 
by  each  of  these  authors. 
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§  7.  The  aj)|>oaran(c  of  the  cliaiii  of  sijjujitithrtir  rjunjlid  is  such 
as  to  .siif;p'>t  that  It  is  a  i  lii  ^  of  (•onjicctcd  nllcx  (ciitrrs,  imich  like 
the  pm^'lioiiic  cliaiii  of  a  uorm.  It  was  lon^'  acccj)t((l,  as  a  matter 
of  coursr,  that  this  aj)jH'araiic('  furnished  a  correct  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  entire  sympathetic  system.  The  fibres  of  this  s^'stcm 
are  ultimati-Iy  distributed  to  the  heart,  stomach, TnU'stTnes,  and  other 
internal  organs;  and  to  tlie  walls  of  tlie  I)lo(xl-vesst'Ts,  the  iris  of  tlie 
eye,  tlie  sweat-glands,  and  the  cutaneous  muscles  which  erect  the 
hairs.  As>^o<Tatcd  wuTi  tlie~ sympathetic  fjlin-s  in  the  control  of 
fliese  organ-  an  other  ne^^'e-f^bres  whit  h  1  m  fnjm  the  brain  and 
cord,  T)ut  wliicli  do  not  pass  to  tlie  sympathetic  chain,  though 
thev  do  make  coimections  witii  other  more  scattered  ganglia. 
Thi.s_yvhole  system  of  nerves  has  been  named  the  "autonomic 
system. ^^  Ttls  characteristic  of  the  organs  supplied  by  tlie  fibres 
oftlus  system  that  they  have  a  large  measure  of  local  automatism, 
as  was  noted  above  in  the  case  of  the  heart.  Yet  tliey  are  all  also 
subj«-ct  to  reflex  eflects.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  determine 
the  reflex  (i  nti<  .  concerneil.  .\.rc  tli(\  Im.  aii  d  in  ilic  sympathetic 
gangira  theni>«l\»'>?  CJoitz  and  Kwaid,"  in  .>oni«'  r«niarkable  ex- 
periments in  which  they  n-moved  the  sj)inal  cord — leaving  the  u{)j)er 
j)art,  or  that  neces>ary  for  breathing — from  dogs,  which  were  kept 
alive  for  a  long  j)eriod  after  the  operation,  found  indeed  that  the 
actions  of  many  of  these  organs — for  example,  the  evacuation  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the  bearing  and  nursing  of  young — 
were  retained.  Hut  they  found  also  that  the  action  of  these  organs 
was  no  longer  influenced  by  stimuli  acting  on  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  In  short,  there  was  evidence  of  the  automatic  action  of 
these  organs,  but  not  of  reflex  action  on  tliciii  rxtrtrd  through  the 
sym[)athetic  ganglia.  More  minute  experiments^  have  shown  that 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  long-distance  reflexes  through  the  medium 
of  the  sympathetic  chain.  I'or  >U(h  reflexes,  the  connections  of 
the  sympathetic  with  the  cord  are  essential.  It  is  evident,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  older  <f>nce|>tion  of  the  sympathetic  as  a  relatively 
indeprndrnt  n-flex  centre,  charged  with  the  co-ordination  of  the 
more  "vegetative"  functions  of  tin*  organism,  nuist  be  al)andoned. 
The  centre  for  such  ((^ordination  is  to  be  sought  in  the  central 
ner\'ous  system,  of  which  the  sympathetic  is  but  an  ailjunct.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  limitetl  local  reflexes  occur  bv  wav  of  the 
symj)athetic    ganglia.      The    latter    arc,    iimrr    probably,    not    reflex 


'  Soo  tho  nrtirlo  by  Langlcy  in  Schnfrr's  Trxtlwnk   of   Phiisiolo<j]i,  l'.>00,  vol 

II,  pp.  OHi-oyr). 

'  I'ftugrr't  Arrhiv  Jxir  die  luinmmle  Phusinlmur,  1890,  LXlll,  302. 
'  Sec  Langlry,  op.  cit. 
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centres  at  all,  but  simply  relay  stations  in  the  path  of  the  outgoing 
fibres  to  the  organs  mentioned.^ 

§  8.  In  contrast  to  the  musculature  of  the  internal  organs,  what 
is  called  the  skeletal  or  "voluntary"  musculature  does  not  ha^ve 
local  automatism  and  is  not  controlled  by  the  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  Its  nerve  supply  comes  directly  from  the  cord  and 
brain-stem,  on  which  it  is  dependent  for  all  normal  stimuli  to  ac- 
tivity. If  severed  from  the  central  nerv^ous  system,  the  skeletal 
musculature  becomes  incapable  of  functioning,  and  even  degener- 
ates and  atrophies,  thus  losing  entirely  the  characteristics  peculiar 
to  it.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  therefore  dependent  on  spinal 
reflex  action  for  their  very  existence.  They  are  not,  however,  de- 
pendent in  the  same  way  on  the  brain;  but  only  on  the  ventral  horn 
of  the  cord,  from  which  the  motor  nerve-fibres  for  these  muscles 
issue. 

For  an  exact  study  of  the  reflexes  of  this  order,  it  is  necessary 
to  exclude  the  actio'ii  oT  the'brain  on  the  muscles;  and  for  studying 
the  reflex  powers  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  brain-stem  or 
cord,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  this  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tral system.  Physiologists  who  investigate  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
begin,  therefore,  by  making  a  reflex  or,  usually,  a  spinal  prepara- 

'  The  nervous  system,  by  the  connections  which  it  establishes  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  is  the  supreme  factor  in  the  co-ordination  or  integra- 
tion that  is  necessary  if  the  body  is  to  maintain  life  and  efficiency.  But  not 
all  co-ordination  is  effected  through  the  nervous  system.  The  chemical  inte- 
gration of  the  body  is  very  largely  accomplished  by  transmission  of  chemical 
substances  from  one  organ  to  another,  through  the  circulation  (see  p.  148). 
Thus,  the  fuel  taken  in  at  a  meal  is,  to  a  large  extent,  stored  in  the  liver,  and 
doled  out  into  the  blood  as  muscular  activity  makes  demand  for  it.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  demands  of  the  muscles  are  transmitted  to  the  liver 
is  supplied  by  the  circulation.  An  active  muscle  draws  fuel  from  the  blood, 
thus  lowering  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  circulation;  and  when  the  blood 
circulating  through  the  liver  has  less  than  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar,  the 
liver  gives  out  enough  to  bring  back  the  proportion  to  the  normal.  There 
are  many  "internal  secretions,"  produced  by  certain  organs,  as  the  adrenal 
bodies,  the  pancreas,  and  the  pituitary  body,  which  pass,  by  the  circulation, 
to  other  organs,  and  affect  their  activity.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  chemi- 
cal co-ordination  is  that  discovered  by  Bayliss  and  Starling  {Journal  of 
Physiology,  1902,  XXVIII,  .325.  See  also  Starling,  Recent  Advances  in  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  1906),  through  which  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas 
is  excited.  The  hydrochloric  acid  which  forms  part  of  the  gastric  juice,  when 
it  passes  with  the  partly  digested  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine, 
excites  cells  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  to  secrete  into  the  blood  a  substance, 
called  secretin,  which,  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  pancreas,  excites  that 
gland  to  pour  its  secretion  into  the  intestine.  Thus  a  reaction  which  formerly 
was  taken  to  be  a  nervous  reflex  is  seen  to  be  of  quite  a  different  nature.  It 
is  probable  that  this  sort  of  chemical  action  of  one  organ  on  another  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  processes  of  growth  and  metabolism. 
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tioM.  Fur  this  j)ur])<)S(',  tin-  hrain  nvvd  not  lutujilly  Ik*  (ii'stroyod; 
InTl  it  iiiiist  Ik-  (li.icunncctcd  from  lUc  part  of  the  cord  to  be  cxani- 
iiU'd.  Since  tlir  eonl  and  l>rain-s(ein  alFord  the  onlv  j)ath  of  nervous 
connection  iM-tween  the  hrain  and  the  cord,  or  lutween  the  hrain 
and  the  muscles,  a  transection  of  the  liraiii->tcin  or  cord,  at  anv 
\v\v\,  isohites  the  part  heh)\v  the  cut  from  the  hrain,  and  makes  of 
the  part  thus  severcil  from  the  hrain  a  "reflex  preparation."  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  such  prej)arations  have  heen  emploved.  The  "sj)i- 
nal  frot;"  is  constituted  hy  simply  decaj)itatin<;  the  animal.  Siu'c  the 
fro^,  like  (»ther  col(l-i)lo()de(l  animals,  can  maintain  life  without 
hrcathiuf;,  such  a  spinal  j)reparation  can  he  kept  alive  for  davs  and 
even  for  months.'  In  mammals,  Injwever,  decapitation  is  j)romptlv 
fatal,  unless  artificial  resj)iration  he  provided;  the  animal  must  also 
Ik-  kept  warm  and  much  loss  of  hlood  preventi'd,  in  order  to  secure 
the  JK'st  results.  With  these  precautions,  a  decapitated  cat  can  be 
kept  alive  for  .several  hours,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
preparations  for  the  study  of  reflex  action." 

Another  very  useful  pre})aration  is  the  "decerebrate"  animal, 
which  differs  from  the  sj)inal  animal  in  that  the  tran.section  is  made 
throu;;h,  or  just  above,  the  mid-brain — thus  leaving  the  cerebellum, 
pons,  bulb,  and  cord  iti  continuity,  but  excluding  the  action  of  the 
cerebrum,  thalanuis,  and  (usually)  part  of  the  mid-i)rain.  (ioltz 
successfully  performed  decerebration  of  a  do^',  by  removing;  the 
cerebrum  in  three  operations,  allowin<,'  the  animal  to  recover,  as 
far  as  jxvssible,  from  each  operation  before  resortin*;  to  the  next. 
In  this  way  he  kept  one  animal  alive  for  IS  months.-^ 

Sherrin<;ton  has  found  that,  if  care  is  taken  to  j)revent  loss  of 
blooil  and  of  bodily  heat,  a  decerebrate  do^  or  cat  can  Ik*  easily  pre- 
pared and  kej)t  alive  for  several  hours,  during'  which  time  it  shows 
many  reflex  |)henomena.* 

§  !>.  The  different  separate  parts  of  the  cord  can  1k«  isolated  by 
similar  metluMls.  In  the  frop,  for  exam|)le,  a  transection  of  the  cord 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  .secures  a  reflex  preparation  consisting 
principally  of  the  hind-limbs  and  tlwir  nerves,  together  with  the 
part  (»f  the  cord  which  receives  ihest-  nerves.  Similarlv,  two  cuts 
acro.ss  the  frog's  cord,  just  above  and  ju^t  below  the  «-xit  of  the 
brachial  nenes,  isolate  a  fore-limb  preparation;  and  both  of  these 
fra'lions  of  the  animal  show  reflex  ji<tivitv.  In  mammals,  it  is 
common  to  sever  the  cord  l)eh»w  the  exit  of  the  plireinC  nerve,  a  j)ro- 

'  .Scr  OHpori.illy  Ifif*  work  of  Srlir:ul<T,  I'lhiifrr's  Arrhiv  fur  ilir  grsainmte 
Phj9inlnfi„,    \HSJ,   XM,  SJ,  :»n.l    IHS.S.    \\A\ ,    17.'). 

'  Shrrrinjrtnn.  Jnurnol  n/  I'hysioloij;/,  1<MK».  X.XXVIII,  M't. 

*fioltr,  I'ltuijrr'a  Arrhiv  /iir  die  gcsnmmtf  I'hysinlmjir,   ISUJ.   LI,  o7U. 

*  Sherrington,  Proceedings  of  Ihe  Royal  Sociciy,  1890,   I..X,    111. 
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cedure  which  allows  respiration  to  persist  and  the  animal  to  be  kept 
alive  for  months,  while  at  the  same  time  isolating  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  cord  as  a  reflex  preparation.  Such  "spinal  dogs"  show 
a  variety  of  reflexes.  A  second  transection  can  be  made  at  some 
distance  below  the  first;  the  animal  then,  while  remaining  a  unit 
so  far  as  concerns  digestion  and  circulation,  is  divided  into  three, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  nervous  system.  The  "fore-dog"  includes 
the  head  and  the  fore  limbs,  and  retains  brain  action;  the  "mid- 
dog"  consists  of  the  trunk  (or  a  large  part  of  it)  with  its  nerves  and 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord;  while  the  "hind-dog"  consists  of  the 
hind-limbs,  tail,  and  pelvic  region,  with  its  nerves  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  cord.  In  the  case  of  such  a  preparation,  the  "hind- 
dog"  shows  many  reflexes;  the  "mid-dog" — in  accordance  with 
the  small  variety  of  trunk  movements — shows  comparatively  few 
reflexes;  while  the  "fore-dog,"  retaining  as  it  does  the  brain  intact, 
is  a  "normal"  as  opposed  to  a  "reflex"  animal,  and  behaves  about 
as  dogs  usually  do,  except  that  it  receives  no  sensations  from  the 
middle  and  rear  portions  of  its  body,  and  has  no  control  over  the 
movements  of  those  parts.^ 

In  the  human  subject,  accidents  to  the  spine  sometimes  sever 
the  cord,  leaving  the  lower  portion  isolated  from  the  brain,  as  in 
the  animal  preparations;  and  hemorrhage  more  frequently  inter- 
rupts the  motor  pathway  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  brain-stem,  leav- 
ing a  condition  of  the  cord  which  corresponds,  in  some  respects, 
to  tha^  of  the  decerebrate  animal.  The  discoveries  with_j;^gard 
to  the  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have,  however,  been 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  animal  preparations. 

§  10.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  experiment  is  the  fact 
that  reflexes  are  elicited  from  very  short  lengths  of  the  cord,  pro- 
vided tlic  sensory  arid  motor  nerves  attached  to  the  part  in  question 
are  intact.  In  the  frog,  for  example,  the  "flexjon  reflex"  of  the 
hind  leg,  which  occurs  when  one  foot  is  gently  pinched,  consists  of  a 
d'rawing-up  of  the  whole  leg,  with  flexion  at  hip,  knee,  and  ankle. 
This  ij  obviously  a  highly  co-ordinated  movement,  since  it  brings 
several  muscles  into  play;  it  lias  also  tlir  character  of  "purpos- 
iveness"  or  utility,  being  in  fact  a  protective  reflex.  Another  ex- 
ample obtained  from  the  frog  preparation  is  the  so-called  "cjasj) 
reflex"  which  involves  both  of  the  fore-limbs.  This  reflex  is  ob- 
tained from  a  fore-limb  preparation  of  the  male  frog,  by  touching 
the  skin  of  the  chest,  and  consists  of  a  clasping  action.  In  the 
normal  frog,  this  action  is  elicited  only  by  the  j)resenee  of  the  female 
frog  at  the  breeding  season;  but  in  the  reflex  preparation  it  can  be 

'  Goltz  and  Ewald,  Pfliiger's  Archiv  filr  die  gesammte  Physiologic,  1896,  LXIII, 
302. 
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elicited  l)v  so  iiulifTeretit  a  >tiinuliis  as  a  mere  tctiicli  \>y  tlic  finder. 
Likf  llu'  "  flexion  n-flex,"  it  is  dearly  co-ordiiiatt'd  and  "  |>uri)osivc." 
'I'he  eluiructcmtlc  of  piirposiveness  is  in  fact  triic  of  rdlexe.s  in 
pen  era!. 

^'he  Ix'st  Interpretation  ()f  all  such  reflexes  assumes  that,  the 
.sensorv  and  motor  nerves  to  a  part  In'in^  intac-t,  ami  likewise  the 
central  connections  ^bctwtxiL.tkcii),  iT\v  reflex  is  [o  he  expected 
a.s  II  matter  of  comae.  The  residts  show  tliat  the  neiessary  connec- 
tion hetwccn  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  to  a  piven  part  is  estal>- 
lished  at,  or  verv  near,  their  place  of  entrance  into  the  cord.  Such 
a  connection  is  what  would  he  anticij)ated  from  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  fihres  of  the  cord  (see  p.  81));  since  some 
hranches  of  the  sensory  fihres  hend  immediately  into  the  ventral 
horn  of  the  pray  matter,  from  which,  in  turn,  issue  motor  fihres  that 
pass  (lireetlv  out  of  the  cord  into  the  motor  roots.  These  short  re- 
ilrx  pathways  may  Ix'  called  local  arcs,  and  their  reflexes  local  re- 
tl«  \<s.  "Tlie  m(»i  liM  ;il  of  all  n- flex  arcs  are  those  which  start  in 
a  piven  muscle  and  lead  hack  to  the  same  muscle.  Tlie  receptors 
concerned  in  such  casi-s  are  sense-orpans  situated  in  the  muscle  and 
its  tendon,  and  excited  hy  movenu'uts,  active  or  passive,  of  the  mus- 
cle itself;  they  may  he  calli-d  propriuccptor.s.  This  is  to  say  that 
movements  and  tensions  within  a  muscle  act  rcjlrxhj  on  the  muscle 
itself,  causing  it,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  stimulus,  to 
coiUraet,  or  to  relax,  or  to  maintain  the  decree  of  contraction  which 
it  already  has.'  Similar  reflexes  are  inij)()itant  in  maintaining 
j)ostun'  apainst  the  action  of  gravity;  and  aUo  in  giving  steadiness 
and  persistence  to  muscular  action  in  general. 

§  11.  Among  other  local  reflexes  may  he  mentioned  the  "wiping" 
reflex  of  the  frog,  which  is  excited  hy  placing  a  hit  of  j)aper  moistened 
in  weak  acid  on  the  skin  of  the  flank;  the  leg  of  the  same  side  is 
then  hrought  up  and  hrushed  across  the  ])lace  stimulated;  and  this 
action  is  repeate<|  a  niunher  of  times.  If  the  leg  of  the  same  side 
is  held,  and  the  stimulus  continued,  the  leg  of  the  other  side  is 
hrought  uj)  and  across,  to  j)erforiu  the  wiping  movement.  In  the 
spiiKil  dog  may  be  mentioned  the  "stepping"  or  "marking-time" 
reflrx.  which  is  aroused  hy  suj)j)orting  the  animal  under  tlu*  arms 
and  h-tting  the  hind  legs  hang  down.  In  this  ease,  the  weight  of 
the  legs  seems  to  constitute  the  stimulus;  and  the  reaction  is  an  al- 
ternate raising  and  lowering  of  the  two  hind  hgs  as  in  normal  walk- 
ing. The  "  extensor  thrust "  (Sherrington)  is  a  hrief  hut  strong  push- 
ing down  of  tlie_foylivkcii  picture  ia  cJiurLcd  upwaj-d  uii  tlitL:iDJt'. 

'  Shorrinjfton,  "On  Pl.istir  Torms  and  Propriocr[itivo  Uoflcxos,"  Qunrtrrhj 
Jnurnnl  of  Kij^rrimrntnl  I'h'/sinlnfjij,  \{)0'J,  II,  lOS;  and  Intfijrativr  Action  of 
thr  S'rrvoua  S'jatrm,  I'JOt'.,  pj).  12^)  fT. 
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Other  reflex  arcs  pass  from  receptors  in  one  hind  leg  to  muscles  in 
the  other,  or  from  the  tail  to  the  hind  legs.  There  are  also  vaso- 
motor and  visceral  reflexes,  obtainable  from  the  "hind-dog";  some 
of  them,  such  as  micturition  and  defecation,  are  accompanied  by 
suitable  movements  or  postures  of  the  limbs. 

From  a  "mid-dog"  preparation  can  be  obtained  such  reflexes 
as  shivering,  curving  of  the  trunk  toward  the  side  stimulated,  and 
shaking  of  the  trunk.  From  an  isolated  fore-limb  preparation  can 
be  obtained  reflexes  similar  to  those  of  the  hind-limbs.  Li  case  of 
the  monkey,  even  more  varied  and  detailed  reflexes  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  man,  reflexes  are  obtained  which  are  on  the  whole 
similar  in  character  to  those  seen  in  the  lower  animals;  but  the 
reflex  activity  of  severed  portions  of  the  cord  is  usually  com- 
paratively small  in  man;  perhaps,  in  part,  because  of  the  greater 
roughness  and  severity  of  the  accidental,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
perimental severing  of  the  cord;  but  more  probably,  because  of  the 
greater  importance,  in  man's  case,  of  the  dependence  of  the  cord 
on  the  brain  and  the  receptors  of  the  head. 

§  12.  If  longer  portions  of  the  cord,  or  if  the  whole  cord,  be  left  ^y 
in  continuity,  tliere  are  added  to  the  local  reflexes  others  involving 
longer  arcs,  and  the  co-ordination  of  more  muscles.  Thus,  if 
the  cord  is  transected  at  about  the  level  of  the  shoulders,  the 
"scratch  reflex"  of  the  hind  leg  can  be  aroused  by  tickling  or  prick- 
ing the  skin  as  far  forward  as  nearly  to  the  fore-limbs.  If  the  whole 
cord  is  left  in  continuity,  pinching  the  pinna  of  the  ear  may  evoke 
a  combination  of  movements  of  the  ear,  neck,  all  four  limbs,  trunk, 
and  tail.  These  larger  movements  are,  like  the  simpler  local  re- 
flexes, co-ordinated;  they  often  have  either  a  protective  or  a  loco- 
motor character.  The  movements  of  the  four  limbs  are  frequently 
combined  as  in  the  trotting  common  to  quadrupeds.  Such  loco- 
motor movements  are  not  very  efficient,  however,  when  the  cord  is 
isolated  from  the  brain;  one  important  difference  is  that  balance  is 
not  maintained.  In  the  decerebrate  animal  some  of  this  deficiency 
is  supplied;  and  a  decerebrate  frog  can  jump  and  swim  in  almost  a 
normal  numner.  The  decerebrate  dog  or  cat,  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion, usually  does  little  more  than  crawl;  but  the  animal  which  (Joltz 
kept  alive  came  to  walk  normally.  The  contribution  of  the  brain- 
stem to  the  function  of  locomotion  is  in  large  measure  to  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  eighth  nerve,  with  its 
receptors  in  the  inner  ear,  and  its  central  connections  in  the  pons 
and  i)ulb.  These  receptors  are  located  in  the  vestibule  and  semi- 
circular canals;  they  are  excited  by  movements  and  positions  of 
the  head,  and  their  reflexes  consist  of  compensatory  or  corrective 
movements  and  postures,  and  also  result  in  maintaining  the  lonn.s'  of 
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inanv  imisclcs.  Such  nflcxcs  arc  «'s.s("niial  for  tin-  inaintciiancc  of 
the  erect  jxwtiire  and  for  well-directed  loeoinotioii. 

§  I'.i.  The  eerehelhim  is  eloselv  rehited  to  (he  reflex  functions 
just  mentioned.'  It  is  located,  as  an  out^Towth  of  die  braln-stcni, 
near  the  level  of  the  ei^dith  nerve,  and  receives  many  fihres  from  it.s 
vestibular  branch.  The  disturbances  which  rcsidt  from  injuries 
to  the  cerebellum  resemble  those  which  result  from  injury  to  this 
nerve  or  to  its  rece])tors.  The  cerebelluin_st'emSj  therefore,  to  be 
fundameiUally  an  expansion  of  the  local  centre  of  the  vestil)ular 
branch  of  the  eighth  nerve.  But  it  receives  also  numerous  fibres 
from  other  sense-organs,  especially,  as  appears  probable,  from  tho.se 
situated  in  and  about  the  muscles,  and  belonging  to  that  pro|)rio- 
ceptive  .system  whicli  was  mentioned  a  few  paragraj)hs  back  in 
connection  with  local  reflexes  (see  p.  154).  We  there  took  note  of 
the  action  reflexly  exerted  on  a  muscle  by  stimuli  arising  in  the  mus- 
cle it.self  from  its  own  contractions  and  from  pulls  and  pushes  ex- 
erted on  it.  Such  local  reflexes  were  found  to  be  important  in 
efficient  muscular  action.  Hut  it  is  likely  that  these  same  stimuli 
act  on  the  cerebellum  through  the  cerebellar  tracts  (compare  p.  95); 
and  this  portion  of  the  brain  thus  becoJOlcS-  an  organ  where  are 
gathered  together  sensory  impulses  from  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
In  this  way,  the  cerebellum  receives  information,  as  it  were,  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  every  muscle;  in  it  is  formed  a  sort  of  representa- 
tion, or  reproduction,  detailed  and  yet  comprehensive — though,  as 
far  a.s  known,  unattended  with  consciousness — of  the  dynamic  con- 
dition of  the  «'ntire  musculature.  To  this  is  added  the  very  im- 
portant function,  provided  for  by  the  rccej)tors  in  the  inner  ear, 
which  responds  to  the  position  and  movements  of  the  head  in  sj)ace. 
Thus  the  posture,  moveinents,  miiscular  tensjons,  and  external 
strains  exerted  on  the  body  at  every  moment,  act  on  the  cen-bcllum, 
and  tlirough  it,  relTexlv,  react  on  the  muscles. 

We  need  to  recall,  further,  that  in  mammals  (he  cerci)ellum  re- 
ceives a  large  mass  of  fibres  which  apparently  bring  impulses  from 
the  cerebrum.  'Fhe  exact  func(ion  of  (his  connection  is  al(oge(her 
unknown;  but  it  is  reasonable  j-nough  to  sup|)ose  that,  if  the  cere- 
bellum is  to  j)reside  over  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  nuisdes,  it 
should  receiv<'  advance  information  from  the  cerebrum  regarding 
what  movements  an-  next  to  be  made;  ami  in  the  liii:her  mammals, 
it  is  the  cerebrum  which  very  largely  determines  the  nature  of  (he 
postures  jLssumed  and  the  general  course  of  bodilv  movements. 

In  accordance  with  (his  rather  vague  conceptinii  <>f  the  function 

*  Srr  Liiriiini,  //  rrrvrlrtlo,  I.S91;  Shfrrineton.  in  Srluifrr's  Trzlt'ook  of 
Phyaiolngi/,  I'MM).  vol.  II,  pp.  903910;  and  I  lUajralivc  Action  oj  the  .\'crvou4 
Syatem,  1900,  p   .117. 
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of  the  cerebellum,  we  find  that  the  results  of  injury  to  it  are  seen 
principally  in  defects  of  balancing  power  or  of  co-ordinated  move- 
ment. The  muscles  that  maintain  the  posture  of  the  animal,  in 
which  this  organ  has  been  injured,  do  not  maintain  their  "  tone,"  or 
mild  steady  state  of  contraction,  so  well  as  do  the  muscles  of  a  nor- 
mal animal.  The  movements  are  also  lacking  in  force  and  are 
affected  with  a  tendency  to  tremor.  There  is  uncertainty  in  main- 
taining equilibrium  against  gravity,  and  in  keeping  to  a  straight 
line  in  locomotion.  If  the  injury  to  the  cerebellum  is  one-sided,  the 
symptoms  are  even  more  striking;  because  there  is  a  lack  of  sym- 
metry or  balance  between  the  movements  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body:  "forced  movements"  occur,  such  as  an  uncontrollable  turning, 
or  rolling,  to  one  side  (the  "circus  movement").  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable to  what  an  extent  the  early  symptoms  of  cerebellar 
injury  disappear  with  time.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  man,  very 
extensive  destructions  of  cerebellar  substance,  if  they  come  on 
gradually,  betray  themselves  scarcely  at  all  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion. It  should  be  said,  however,  that  such  cases  have  not  yet  been 
studied  with  the  minuteness  which  the  subject  demands.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  study,  and  part  of  the  vagueness  to  our  minds 
of  the  resulting  conception  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matters  over  which  this  organ  pre- 
sides are  not  customarily  dependent  on  conscious  control,  and  so 
do  not  arouse  our  attention. 

§  14.  The  completeness  with  which  locomotion  occurs  in  de- 
cerebrate animals  makes  it  probable  that  the  cerebrum  is  not 
fundamentally  concerned  in  this  form  of  co-ordination.  That  loco- 
motion is  reflex,  in  the  sen,s(>  of  not  needing  to  be  learned,1s' clear 
in  the" "case  iJf'those  animals  which  walk,  run,  crawl,  swim,  or  fly, 
at  birth  or  on  emerging  from  the  egg.  In  animals  which  pass 
through  a  period  of  helpless  infancy,  the  case  is  not  so  clear;  but  it 
was  proved  by  Spalding^  that  birds,  at  the  proper  age,  fly  perfectly, 
even  when  they  have  been  prevented  from  seeing  old  birds  fly  and 
from  exercising  their  own  wings.  In  thejiuman  infant,  walking 
seems,  from  such  observations  as  have  been  collected,"  to  occur  at 
the  proper  age  without  training  or  unsuccessful  efl'orts. 

§  15.  The  bulb,  or  medulla,  from  its  being  the  place  of  entry  of 
the  vagus  nerve,  is  the  local  reflex  centre  for  the  receptors,  supplied 
by  that  nerve,  and  locatedln  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  etc.  (compare 
p.  148).  It  contciins  the  chief  celitres  for  respiration,  for  regulating 
the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart-beat,  for  controlling  the  diameter  of 
the  bloocFvessels  and  so  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  for  swallow- 

'  Nature,  1H75,  XU,^07. 

*  See  Woodworth,  Le  Mouvement,  1903,  p.  315. 
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in^  and  for  rcgulatirii^  the  iiioveiiUTit.s  of  the  stomach.  These,  and 
other  related  functions,  are  not  fundamentally  Interfered  with  \>y 
severing  tiie  hrain-stem  close  above  the  l)ulh.  Other  visceral  re- 
flexes, as  previously  mentioned,  have  centres  in  the  cord,  especially 
in  its  lower  portion,  where  also  are  the  centres  of  the  fundamental 
sexual  functions,  these  also  heinj^  reflex. 

It  appear:*,  accordingly,  that  vi.sceral  and  iMrniniior  n  actions 
are  f undamen tall v  reflex;  and  to  tTiese  slujuld  he  added  tiic  j^rotective 
reactions  aroused  l)y  "painful"  or  Injurious  stimuli;  of  the  latter 
class  oF  reflexes,  the  flexion  and  scratch  reflexes  are  examples;  and 
so  also  is  the  pupillary  reflex,  whose  centre  is  in  the  mid-brain. 
Witli  the  protective  reflexes  may  perhaps  be  clas.sed  cries  of  pain 
and  an<:er,  and  some  movements  of  facial  ex|)ression,  wliich  appear 
in  the  decerebrate  mammal.  All  in  all,  it  would  seem  that  the  funda- 
mental co-ordinations  of  movemeTiT  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
reflex  nature.  It  is  as  provided  with  such  materials  that  the  proc- 
c.ssT'T;  of  learning  movements  and  of  gaining  voluntary  control  take 
their  start. 

§  10.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  cerel)rum  on  the  reflex  activity 
of  the  lower  centres,  it  was  formerly  held'  that  reflexes  to  present 
stimuli  are  more  regidarly  and  easily  elicited,  but  that  anything  like 
sj)ontaneous  movement  is  absent,  in  the  decerebrate  animal.  This 
stat»-ment  of  the  case  is,  however,  too  simple  to  cover  all  the  facts. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  many  reflexes  are  more  certainly  evoked  in  a 
spinal  or  a  decerebrate  animal  than  in  a  normal  animal;  among  such 
are  esjM-cially  the  ])rotective  reflexes.  But  in  tlu'  higher  mammals, 
.separation  from  the  brain  seems  on  the  whole  to  depress  the  reflex 
activity.  Much  depends,  too,  on  the  level  at  which  the  transection 
occurs.  If  special  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  mid-brain,  thai- 
ami,  and  oj)tic  nerves,  removal  of  the  cerebrum  is  followed  by  much 
less  of  apj)arent  loss  of  "spontaneity.""  The  diirerence  in  such 
ca.ses  must,  therefore,  be  largelv  due  to  the  retention  of  tlu' connec- 
tions with  the  organ  for  vision,  and  so  of  visual  stimuli.  Cutting 
off  .so  imj)orfant  a  class  of  stimuli  necessarily  reduces  the  animal's 
activity.  It  is  unavoidable,  in  all  removals  of  the  cerebrum,  that 
the  olfaetory  l(»be,  and  the  central  connections  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
shoidd  be  destroyed;  tlie  loss  of  this  class  of  stimuli,  also.  lowers  the 
activity  of  the  animal — particidarlv  in  tlu*  case  of  those  animals 
which  depend  greatly  on  the  sense  of  smell.  In  mammals,  most  of 
the  central  eoiux-etions  of  sii^ht  and  hearing',  as  well  as  of  smell, 
nni  fhron^'h  the  cerebrum;  loss  of  the  hemispheres  therefore  renders 

'  S««-  Fcrricr.  Funrtioua  of  thr  lirain,  IS-Sfi.  p.  100. 

•  SrhradtT,  I'jhujrr'a  Archiv  fur  die  gcaammte  Physiologic,  1S.S7,  XLI,  75; 
and  188S,  XMV,  17.'.. 
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the  mammal  practically  blind  and  deaf.  Accordingly,  the  loss  of 
all  tliese  senses  needs  to  be  considered,  whenever  the  behavior  of 
a  decerebrate  mammal  is  examined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  loss 
of  the  cerebrum  means  loss  of  learned  movements;  and  it  also  in- 
volves the  loss  of  both  the  inhibitory  and  the  tonic  influences  which 
are  exerted  normally  by  the  cerebrum  on  spinal  and  brain-stem  re- 
flexes. 

Regarding  the  general  characteristics  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  much  may  be  gleaned  from  the  incomplete  inventory 
of  reflexes  which  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Much,  however,  still  demands  more  special  and  detailed  considera- 
tion. Probably  the  greatest  authority  on  reflex  action  in  general 
is  Sherrington;  and  in  what  follows  reliance  will  be  placed  chiefly 
on  his  numerous  special  studies,  and  especially  on  his  philosophical 
presentation  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  book  with  the  title  "Inte- 
grative Action  of  the  Nervous  System."^ 

§  17.  Returning  to  the  conception  of  the  reflex  arc,  we  see  that 
the  particular  muscular  movement  which  is  to  follow  any  stimulus 
is  dependent  on  the  nervous  paths  that  lead  from  the  receptor  which 
has"  beon  stimulated.  Since  a  most  general  characteristic  of  re- 
flexes is  to  bring  into  play  a  considerable  amount  of  musculature 
in  response  to  the  excitation  of  even  a  very  small  group  of  receptors, 
it  follows  that  the  reflex  arc  must  undergo  more  or  less  of  branching, 
so  as  to  distribute  the  excitation  sufficiently  widely.  Such  distri- 
bution (compare  Fig.  62)  is  provided  for,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the 
branching  of  motor  nerve-fibres,  each  of  which  may  innervate  sev- 
eral muscle-fibres.  But  the  required  distribution  is  much  more  the 
result  of  the  branching  which  takes  place  within  the  nervous  cen- 
tres themselves.  As  has  already  been  shown  (see  p.  47),  the  sen- 
sory fibres,  when  they  enter  the  cord,  branch  widely,  by  means  of 
collaterals;  and  it  is  highly  probable, that  central  neurones,  or  what 
von  Monakow  has  called  "interpolated  cells,  intervene  between 
the  sensory  and  the  motor  cells,  and  act  as  still  further  distributing 
agents.  Such  central  cells  are  shown  by  histology  to  exist  in  abun- 
dance, and  part  of  their  function  is,  probably,  the  distribution  of 
impulses.  The  (lianutcr  of  any  reflex  is  dependent,  then,  first  of  A<  /^, 
all,  on  a  large  amount  of  brancliing  in  the  pathway  which  extends 
from  any  given  receptor  to  many  effector  units.  IIow  wide  this 
distribution  can  become,  is  seen  most  clearly  when  the  stimulus 
is  very  intense;  for  then  the  reflex  may  even  spread  over  a  large 
share  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  entire  body.  In  certain  al)normal  con- 
ditions of  the  nerve-centres,  such  as,  especially,  the  condition  brought 

'  New  York,  1906. 

'  Eryebnisse  der  Fhysioloyic,  1902,  I,  j)iirt  ii,  5G'.i. 
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jilxMit  l>v  strvclmiiu-  j)(»is<»iiiii;:,  a  stiiiiiilus  tu  any  n-ccptor  calls  into 
action  almost  llu-  wIkjU'  musculature;  and  tlii.s  result  shows  that,  j)o- 
tcntiallv  at  least,  paths  exist  from  each  receptor  to  every  effector  unit. 
Hut  the  (iistrihntion  of  nervous  impulses  over  larp'  areas  of  the 
musculature  is  hv  no  means  at  random;    for,  in  normal  conditions 
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Fio.  62.— Thf  Dlstriliiiiioti  of  Sensory  Itiipuls.-.-i  in  lli.-  Cor.l.  In  .4.  the  tlistribution  is 
arroin|>llHl)i-<1  liy  tin-  branchInK  of  thu  s^-nsory  axon:  In  B,  by  the  branching  of  an 
mti-ri>olati-r|  n-iitral  axon. 


of  the  nervous  centres,  the  rellcx  is  not  a  general  convulsion.  Imt  a 
co-ordinate*!  movement.  The  distrilnuion.  in  other  wmtl^.  is 
\\\}^x[^ ,sdcdLiju^  the  excitation  is  carried  to  muscles  wTiIch  work  in 
harmony;  while  other  muscles,  which  wouhl  work  a^'ainst  those 
einj)loycd,  arc  j)assed  over  in  the  distrihution  of  excitation.  The 
(listril)Ution  is  (lifTerent,  also,  according;  as  it  comes  from  one  j)ar- 
ticular  recej)tor  or  from  some  other:   on*-  rc(vptor  calls  into  play  a 
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certain  combination  of  muscles;  another  receptor,  a  very  different 
combination. 

§  18.  Distribution  of  excitation,  by  means  of  branching  path-  ^ 
ways,  is  therefore  a  primary  characteristic  of  reflex  action.  An- 
other equally  salient  feature  of  this  class  of  nervous  functions  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  this.  There  is  a  convergence  of  pathways, 
so  that  the  same  effector  organ  can  be  excited  from  any  one  of 
many  receptors.  This  is  made  evident,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  reflex  can  be  excited  from  any  one  of  many  different  points. 
The  scratch  reflex,  for  example,  can  be  evoked  by  suitable  stimula- 
tion applied  anywhere  within  a  large  area  of  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  sides.  The  flexion  reflex  of  a  limb  can  be  evoked  by  a  stimulus 
applied  almost  anywhere  on  the  same  limb.  The  pupillary  re- 
flex can  be  aroused  by  a  beam  of  light  falling  anywhere  on  the  ret- 
ina. In  general,  the  "receptive  field"  of  a  reflex  is  often  wide;  and 
from  anywhere  within  this  field  the  same  muscles  are  thrown  into 
action,  though  not  always  to  the  same  degree,  or  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  made  obvious,  from  such  facts  as  these,  that  the 
paths  from  tKe*numerous  receptors  within  any  receptive  field  must 
converge  upon  the  same  muscles.  And,  plainly,  such  convergence 
does  not  occur  within  the  sensory  or  the  motor  nerves  themselves; 
for  the  fibres  in  these  nerves  run  their  courses  parallel  and  inde- 
pendent, with  no  chance  for  communication  from  one  to  another. 
The  convergence  jnimt,  thp.rpfnrp,  occur  within  the  nervous  centres; 
and  it  seems  to  be  provided  for,  in  part,  by  the  spreading  dendrites,  ■ 
which  are  cajiable  of  receiving  excitation  from  many  axons,  and  which 
converge  ii])on  their  own  cell-body  and  axon.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  central  or  inter])()lat('(l  cells  have  a  share  in  the  convergence  ^ 
of  excitation,  as  well  as  in  its  distribution. 

The  convergence  of  reflex  paths  from  all  parts  of  the  receptive 
field  of  a  single  reflex  is  only  one  case  of  convergence';  and  it  is  the 
sirnplest  case.  I^uT  the  same  muscle  may  be  employed  in  different 
reflexes.  For  example,  the  muscles  which  bend  and  which  extend 
the  knee  are  active  in  the  scratch  reflex,  and  also  in  the  stepping 
reflex.  The  receptive  field  for  the  latter  lies  within  the  muscles 
themselves,  far  distant  from  the  receptive  field  of  the  scratch  re- 
flex. Moreover,  though  the  two  reflexes  employ  the  same  muscles, 
they  employ  them  differently;  the  action  of  the  knee  muscles  is  dif- 
ferently combined  with  the  action  of  other  nuiscles,  and  besides, 
the  rhythm  of  the  scratch  reflex  is  faster  than  that  of  the  stepping 
reflex.  Since  the  same  muscles  act  differently  in  different  reflexes, 
the  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  muscles  themselves;  they 
are  merely  obedient  to  the  different  excitations  which  they  receive. 
Nor  can  the  diflVrenee  lie  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  receptors,  as 
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ran  lie  j»r<>v«(l  l»y  siiitahlc  I'XjxTiriKMits.'  Swell  (lilFiTciU'cs,  on  the 
(•(iiitrarv,  niii>t  !»»•  located  in  the  nerve-centres;  and  the  eonver^in<; 
paths  that  lead  within  the  centres  toward  the  motor  cells  ^overn- 
in^  a  ^iven  nni>cle  must,  theref«)re,  not  simj)ly  conver^'e,  hut  tlis- 
charj;e  their  iinj)ulses  with  ditlVrin^  force  and  rhythm.  Amon^ 
the  central  cells  »>f  the  cord  there  must  apparently  he,  not  only  col- 
lectors of  sensory  impulsi-s,  hut  dilVerent  collectors  for  the  several 
reflexes  which  emj)loy  the  same  muscle;  and  these  ditrereiit  collec- 
tors must  have  ditferin^  rates  of  discharge,  etc.  The  collectors  them- 
selves have  also  ditferin;;  distributions  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord. 

If  these  infereiK-es  make  the  connections  within  the  cord  se<'m  hi^di- 
ly  complicatid,  we  must  rememher  that  the  complexity  of  connec- 
tions revealed  i)y  hi>tolo^'y  is  as  amj)le  a.s  could  he  desired  hy  the 
physiologist. 

§  1*.>.  There  Ls  a  y^t^fj^irther  complication  to  ho  noted.  The  ef- 
fect  exerted  reflexly  on  a  nmscTe  Ts  hciraTsvjrvs  that  of  arousing  it 
to  activity;  it  may  he  tlie  exact  opiKjisIte,lIutt  o7  suj)presslng  what- 
ever activity  is  poin^  on  in  a  muscle.  This  ])r(Kess  of  checking  ac- 
tivity is  called  in  hi  hit  ion,  and  the  prcncss  of  inhihition  seems  to  he 
.scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  excitation,  in  se<uring  harmoni- 
ous action  hy  the  muscles.  It  is  seldom,  indtH'd,  that  a  stimulus 
to  a  .sense-<jr^an  finds  the  system  in  a  completely  restin*;  condition; 
almost  always,  some  action  is  already  ^oin;:  on  within  the  .system. 
In  particular,  the  muscles  which  maintain  the  ])<)sture  of  the  animal 
are  usually  in  activity;  such  are,  esjM'cially.  tiie  extensor  muscles 
of  the  limUs  and  mck,  and  the  muscle  u  hich  suj)jH)rt.s  the  jaw  against 
gravity. 

Now,  whatever  movement  is  called  for  hy  any  stimulus  is  pretty 
sure  to  recpifre  the  Temporary  alfandoiumiit  of  the  existing  jM)sture; 
an<l  if  the  muscles  which  maintain  this  p<»ture  were  left  in  their 
active  state*,  they  would  hinder  the  (piick  and  powerful  execution 
of  the  newly  re<|uire<l  nllex  movement.  It  is  foundj  as  a  niatter  of 
fact,  that  the  (M)ntra(ti()ti  _exi>jii]^  jn_sucl^  iiii^cles  is^inhihited  hy 
the  reflex  action  of  t1ie  new  stimulus,  simult.ineously  with  the  excita- 
tion of  the  niU^(Te>  wllIcTl  execute  the  ri  fl  \  inovement.*  Tills  has 
hreii  diiiK  III  t!  ,it.  d  hy  .Sherrington  in  ili'  i  (he  extensor  mus- 

cles of  the  knee,  which  lose  their  tonic  ( <iiin ;i<  lion  simultaneously 
with  any  reflex  action  of  the  flexors  of  the  kn«e;  he  has  also  demon- 

'  ShorrinKton  (op.  cit.,  pp.  rt'y-Ci])  finil.H  that  tho  rhythm  of  the  srratch 
rrflpx  JH  not  intorfored  with  hy  Hininltiincoiisly  or  altrrnately  cxritinp  two 
pointu  on  thn  (Ior'h  hark,  anil  arKues  that,  if  the  rliytlun  wore  (Icterininc*!  in 
the  rrTrptor.M,  the  rlij^thmir  impulses  wnt  in  from  one  |>oint  of  stimulation 
would  comhine  with  thf>!<o  wnt  in  from  tho  other  |K>int,  and  produce  a  rhj'thm 
of  twirc  the  frequency,  or  at  loa,st  chanRo  the  rhythm,  an  it  fails  to  do. 

■Sherrington,  op.  cit.,  8.'M01. 
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strated  the  same  phenomena  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  in  other 
pairs  of  antagonistic  muscles.  \Mien  one  muscle  of  a  pair  of  an- 
tagonists is  excited  reflexly,  the  opposing  muscle  is  simultaneously 
deprived  of  whatever  contraction  it  may  have.^  There  are  no  doubt 
exceptions,  of  a  sort,  to  this  rule,  since  in  voluntary  action  it  is  possi- 
ble to  fix  any  joint  in  a  rigid  position  by  contracting  at  the  same 
time  the  antagonistic  muscles  that  act  on  the  joint.  But  in  move- 
ments, the  inhibition  of  antagonists  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
principle. 

Inhibition  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  some  of  the  internal 
organs.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which, 
as  noted  above  (p.  149),  go  on  without  the  action  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  can  yet  be  checked  by  outgoing  impulses  from  the 
nervous  centres.  The  muscles  of  the  arteries,  similarly,  are  made  to 
relax  by  the  action  of  the  "vaso-dilator"  nerves.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting case  is  that  of  the  heart.  The  vagus  nerve,  which  sends  a 
branch  to  the  heart,  acts  to  check  the  heart-beat.  \Mien  this  nerve 
is  stimulated,  the  heart-beat  is  slowed  down  or  even  stopped  for  a 
time.  Since  this  result  is  obtained  by  stimulating  the  outgoing 
nerve  to  the  heart,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inhibition  operates  within 
the  heart  itself;  and  strong  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  that 
it  operates  within  the  heart  muscle.  But  such  jnhibition  as  we  are 
here  considering — namely,  the  inhibition  of  the  skeletal  muscles — 
does  not  operate  within  those  muscles;  for  no  good  evidence  ex- 
ists that  there  are  any  specifically  inhibitory  fibres  running  to  the 
muscles,  as  there  are  running  to  the  heart  by  the  vagus.  The  in- 
hibition of  the  skeletal  muscles  operates  within  the  spinal  cord. 
The  postural  activity  of  these  muscles  is  itself  of  a  reflex  nature, 
being  maintained  through  reflex  centres;  and  the  inhibition  works 
on  those  centres,  stopping  them  from  sending  out  excitatory  im- 
pulses to  the  riiuscles.  ~— — _ 

When  inhibition  as  well  as  excitation  is  taken  into  account,  the 
breadth  of  a  reflex  action,  or  the  extent  of  its  distribution,  is  seen  to 
be  twice  as  great  as  at  first  appears.  For  the  influence  extends  not 
only  to  the  muscles  which  become  active,  but  also  to  those  muscles 
which  are  inhibited.  A  small  group  of  sensory  fibres  may  thus  exert 
a  wide  influence  on  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord;  but  they  may  excite 
some  of  these  cells  and  others  tlu^y  may  inhibit  or  depress. 

§  20.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  complete  conception  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  inhibition,^  but  there  is  one  significant  fact  about  it  which 

'  In  the  case  of  movements  which  amount  to  chanpos  of  posture,  the  in- 
hibited muscle  often  loses  oiily  a  jiart  of  its  contraction  (Sherrington,  QuaV' 
terltj  Journal  of  Experimental  Phyaioloyij,  IDOD,  II,  pp.  101)  IT.). 

'■'  See,  however,  pp.  289  fT. 
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is  of  no  .small  a»istaiut'  to  this  riid.  1  iththitioii  iLsclJ  Is  not  merely 
an  inlrrniptioti  <>J  artiriti/;  for  it  lias  an  attcr-<-fTrct  ^vT'J^ji-J■''  ^^^^ 
opj)<)sii<  "\  tlrprrssloii.  WIk'u  a  nuisclc  Iui.s  iMuIcr^onc  inlin)i- 
tioii,  It  lucoiuts  at  once  rt-adirr  for  a  new  phase  of  activity.  It  is 
more  easily  aroused  than  it  Wius  before,  and  it  is  likely  to  show  more 
force  in  its  next  contraction.  That  is,  the  pha.se  of  inhibition  is. 
followed  by  a  rebound  to  <,'reatcr  activity;'  and  (he  nlxmnd,  like 
the  inhibition^  Ls  primarily  ;i  n  imal,  and  noi  a  iim^<  ular  afTair. 
This  aftcr-H-lVect  of  inhibition  is  ])robably  important  in  the  numer- 
ous alti-rnatint;  movements  which  occur  in  hKomotion,  breatliln;,', 
chewini;7  j»>i"idrn^,  etc.;  the  nuiscles  (or  their  coiUrollini^  nerve- 
cells)  which  are  inhibited  in  one  phase  of  the  movement  are  thereby 
nuide  ready  for  the  succeediufj,  opposite  pha.se. 

Jj  21.  Closely  related  to  iiiliibition  ii  the  phenomenon  of  the  "  re- 
fractory  pcrim.!."  already  mentioned  (j).  i:')l)  in  the  (a.-^c  of  nerve- 
fibres.  Immediately  after  a(  lin:,  m  taiiiii-  lo  act,  any  excitable 
orpin  loses  its  excitability  and  becouM^  n  t'lactory  or  unre.sjxju- 
sive  for  a  brief  period.  The  duration  of  tht  n  tVai  i(/iy  jk  liixl  differs 
in  (lilVercnt  orj^ans;  it  is  shortest  Iii^tTie  case  of  nerve-fibn-s,  where  it 
d(KS  not  exceed  .002  sec.  It  is  much  longer  than  this  in  some  of 
the  reflc-xcs,  but  varies  greatly  from  one  reflex  to  another.  The 
"extensor  thrust,"  for  examj)le,  has  a  long  refractory  jK'ricHl,  wiiich 
may  reach  a  full  .second;  tliis  means  that  re])eating  the  stimulus 
within  a  second  after  a  thrust  has  been  evoked  iUx-s  nt)t  evoke  a 
.second  thrust.  More  concretely  stated  and  illustrated:  If  a  gentle 
upward  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  "pads"  of  a  spinal-dog's  hind 
foot,  the  leg  responds  by  a  vigorous  downward  thrust  (as  if  in 
jumj)ing).  Now,  though  this  thrust  lasts  for  only  a  fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond, yet  repeating  the  u])ward  pressure  on  the  ])ads  dcx'S  not  evoke 
another  thrust,  unless  an  interval  of  a  full  se<ond  is  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  two  stimuli.  The  duration  of  the  refractory 
pericxl  in  tins,  as  in  otinr  reflexes,  is,  however,  somewhat  vari- 
able. 

The  length  of  the  refractory  peri(Ml  in  the  winking  reflex  is  about 
the  same  jis  (hat  uiTIie  extensor  fhrusT;  and  ni  tlie  swaTIowTng  n'- 
llex  "rri^'hTitf  a  .«!ernnd'or  longer.  Tn  [TTe  "step|)ing  reflex"  it  is  about 
twi>-fiflhs  of  a  second,  and  in  the  "scratch  rellex,"  about  one-fifth. 
In  other  movements,  which  are  not  obviously  rhythmical,  and  which 
show  a  prolonged_cf)ntraction  of  the  muscles  (such  as  the  flexion 
reflex),  it  is  found,  on  careful  examination,  that  the  jipj)arently 
.steady  contraction  of  tlu*  muscle  includes  a  series  of  waves,  follow- 
ing on<'  another  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twelve  p'  i  -<  ( i.nd.  Tliese 
waves  represent  discharges  from  the  cord,  which  arc,  in  ell'ect, 
'  Sherrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  206^ 
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fused  into  the  steady  prolonged  contraction.  The  refractory  phase, 
in  such  cases,  varies  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  second;  as  we 
know  by  the  fact  that  the  waves  are  not  increased  in  frequency  by 
stimulating  the  receptor  at  a  faster  rate,  as,  for  example,  by  elec- 
tric shocks  at  an  interval  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  second. 

§  22.  Like  those  other  peculiarities  of  reflex  action  that  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  the  refractory  phase  is  not  a  peripheral 
phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  resides  either  in  the  muscles  or 
inlhe  receptors.  That  it  does  not  reside  in  the  muscles  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  muscle  shows  refractory  periods  of 
different  duration  according  to  the  reflex  combinations  into  which 
it  enters.  The  extensor  muscle  of  the  knee,  for  example,  takes 
part  in  both  the  scratch  reflex  and  the  extensor  thrust;  but  in  the 
first  reflex,  its  refractory  period  is  only  a  fifth  of  a  second,  while  in 
the  extensor  thrust  this  period  lasts  for  a  full  second.  That  the 
refractory  phase  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  receptors  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  a  reflex  evoked  by  stimulating  one  receptor  is 
refractory,  for  the  usual  time,  to  stimuli  applied  to  any  other  re- 
ceptor which  normally  evokes  the  same  reflex.  Accordingly,  the 
refractory  period  must  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  a  central 
phenomenon;  and  it  probably  l)el()iigs  to  those  central  or  interpo- 
lated neurones  which  nave  been  referred  to  in  previous  paragraphs, 
as  taking  an  important  part  in  the  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  Different  central  mechanisms  have  refractory  periods  of 
different  duration;  and  the  duration  is  in  each  case  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  final  purpose,  or  greatest  utility,  of  the  particular  reflex. 
The  general  utility  of  a  refractory  phase  is  clearest  in  the  case  of 
rhythmical  or  alternating  movements,  such  as  scratching,  walking, 
etc.  The  stimulus  is  here  continuous;  but  a  single  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  would  not  be  an  efficient  response.  The 
refractory  phase,  on  the  contrary,  secures  a  rhytJuniccil  rcs-poud'c  to 
a  coidniKous  stimulus. 

§  23.  It  seems  obvious,  accordingly,  that  the  "impulses"  which 
pass  along  the  fibres  in  the  nerve-centres  are,  very  often  at  least, 
diphasic.  An  excitatory  phase  is  followed  at  once  by  an  inhibi- 
tory  phase.  In  other  cases  the  inhibitory  phase  precedes^  alid  is 
followed  by  a  phase  of  rebound  to  a  condition  of  heightened  ex- 
citability. In  general,  th(^  duration  of  the  j)hascs  varies  in  differ- 
ent reflexes — i.  e.,  in  difrcrciit  fibres  or  neurones,  or  at  different 
synapses.^ 

Wehave,  therefore,  not  exhausted  our  knowledge  of  reflex  action,  i 
and  of  the  central  mechanisms  which  control  it,  until  we  have  taken 
note  of  all  the  facts  regarding  the  time,  extent,  and  intensity  of  the  . 
different  reactions.  "/  /^^        ft  ,^ ,  o 
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§  '2\.  A^  to  the  tiiiK',  tlic  rliytlmiic  cliaractcr  f)f  nflcx  actitjii  has 
aln-adv  ht-ni  siifricinitly  considcnd.  Tlic  duration  of  the  rt'flex 
contraction  dcj)cnds  to  .sonic  t^it^'t't  on  tlic  duratiun  of  the  siiniulus; 
hut  sncli  dependence  is  fiprTcs.s  close  in  (lie  case  of  reflex  acti(jn  than 
when  a  nuiscle  is  directly  excited  hy  an  artihcial  stimulus,  or  when 
it  is  excited  l»y  stiniulatini,'  artificially  its  motor  nerve.  In  these 
cases  of  direct  stimulation,  tin-  n-sponse  last.s  as  lon^;  as  the  stimu- 
lus, and  stops  when  the  stimulus  stops — or  nearly  so — subject  of 
course  to  modification  hy  fatii:ne.  BujijlJcHex  act|on^tht'  move- 
ment in  response  has  in  many  (  ;im  s  a  fixed  duration  that  is  more  or 
less  Inilepeiident  of  the  duration  of  the  stimulus.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  winkini;  reflex  and  of  the  extensor  thrust.  In  the 
scratch  reflex,  also,  the  alternating  movement  of  the  leg  is  likely  to 
stop  during  the  continuation  of  the  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stimulus  is  hrief,  hut  sufficiently  intense,  the  scratching  con- 
siderahly  outlasts  it.  ( )ther  reflexes,  too,  outlast  a  hrief  stimulus; 
and,  in  general,  the  duration  (jf  this  "after-discharge"'  is  greater 
for  a  strong  stimulus  than  for  a  weak. 

IJetwci-n  the  beginning  of  the  stimulus  and  the  bi'gi lining  of  the 
muscular  response  there  is  idwa^s  an  intervalj  which  is  called  the 
latent  time  of^  the  reflex,  or,  iil^re  bricflv^  the  rcfh'X  time.  This  is 
aniiTogous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  "  reaction*  fniTe'^of  voluntary 
movements,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the  "latent  time"  of  muscular 
(•(Jtitraction.  When  a  muscle  is  directly  excited  by  an  artificial 
stimulus,  a  brief  interval  elapses  between  the  stimulus  and  the  com- 
mencement of  visible  movement  in  the  nuiscle.  This  latent  time 
usually  appears  as  about  .01  sec.  It  is  j)rol)able  that  each  rece])- 
tor,  likewise,  has  a  latent  j)eriod,  i.  e.,  an  interval  between  (he  ap- 
|)lication  of  the  stimulus  and  the  starting  of  the  nerve  imi)ulse  along 
the  sensory  nerve.  The  latent  tinn'  is  probably  dilTerent  for  the 
difTerent  kinds  of  recej)tors;  but,  in  general,  it  is  fully  as  l)rief  as 
that  given  abov«'  for  the  muscle.  The  total  wfh-x  time  includes 
the  latent  perio«ls  of  both  receptors  and  nniscles;  in  addition,  it 
includes  the  time  consumed  in  nerve  transmission  (o  and  from  the 
centres;  and,  finally,  it  includes  whatever  time  is  consumed  within 
the  gray  matter  of  the  centn's.  It  i>.  therefore,  a  highly  c()Illlnl■^ite 
afTair;  but  its  most  interesting  and  inij)or(ant  factor,  as  bearing 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
concerns  the  problem  of  how  much  of  this  time  is  lost,  or  absorbed, 
in  the  nerve-centres.  Tins  problem  may  be  apj)roximately  solved, 
in  the  following  way:  If  we  take  the  speed  of  nerve  conduction 
to  be  l{()  metres  jx-r  second,  and  assume  the  recej)tor  and  muscular 
latent  p<riods  to  be  each  .01  second,  then,  kn<twing  the  length  of 
'  Sherrington,  IrUegraiivc  Action  of  the  .Vrrroii*  System,  p.  Jfi  (T. 
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nerve  traversed  in  the  reflex  arc,  we  can  subtract  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  receptors  and  muscles,  and  have 
left  the  so-called  "reduced  reflex  time,"^  Some  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  this  reduction  can  be  avoided  by  stimulating  the  sensory 
nerve  close  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  shortest  reduced  reflex  times 
seem  to  amount  to  about  .01  second. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  the  reflex  time  is  far  from 
constant.  It  varies,  first,  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  becom- 
ing ^shorter  with  increasing  stimulus.  Thus,  the  latent  time  for 
the  flexion  reflex  of  the  dog  may  rise  to  .20  second  with  weak  stim- 
uli, and  sink  to  .02  second  with  strong  stimuli;  and  the  time  for  the 
scratch  reflex  varies,  similarly,  between  .14  and  .50  second.^  These 
figures  show  that  the  reflex  time  varies,  not  only  with  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus,  but  also  with  the  character  of  the  particular  reflex. 
The  flexion  reflex  is  about  the  quickest  of  all; — and  here  the  final 
purpose  of  protecting  the  organism  applies;  for  this  reflex  needs  to 
be  prompt,  since  its  normal  stimulus  is  a  harmful  agent  from  which 
the  muscular  reaction  must  snatch  the  limb  away.  The  scratch 
reflex  is  much  less  prompt.  The  winking  reflex  is  also  relatively 
slow,  giving  times  of  about  .05  of  a  second.  These  differences  can 
not  be  due  to  the  muscles;  and  not  entirely,  at  least,  to  the  receptors; 
they  must  be  attributed,  principally,  to  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  different  central  neurones  and  of  the  central  connections  in- 
volved.^ 

§  25.  The  intensity,  or  muscular  force  of  a  reflex  varies  in  about 
the  same  ways  as  the  latent  time.  In  many  reflexes,  the  response 
increases  in  force  with  increasing  intensity  of  the  stimulus.     But 

'  Exner,  Pfliiger's  Archiv  filr  die  gesammte  Physiologic,  1874,  VIII,  526. 

^Sherrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

^  The  "  knee  jerk,"  or  kick  of  the  lower  leg  aroused  by  a  blow  on  the  patellar 
tendon  just  below  the  knee-cap,  has  a  very  brief  latent  time — as  short,  in  some 
measurements,  as  .02  second.  This  extreme  shortness  leads  to  a  doubt 
whether  this  movement  is  properly  a  reflex  at  all;  though  it  is  often  called 
the  "patellar  reflex"  and  is  regarded  as  a  true  reflex  by  many  authorities. 
The  difhculty  with  this  view  is  that  the  length  of  nerve  which  must  be  trav- 
ersed, from  the  knee  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  back  to  the  quadriceps  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  which  performs  the  movement,  is  so  great  that,  at  the  accepted 
rate  of  nerve  transmission,  a  time  of  .O'.i  would  be  consumed  in  the  nerve;  and, 
of  course,  some  time  must  also  be  allowed  for  the  latent  period  of  the  muscle 
and  of  the  receptors.  These  times  add  up  to  con.siderably  more  than  the 
total  latent  time  of  the  knee  jerk;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
this  jerk  is  a  direct  response  of  the  muscle  to  the  mechanical  stimulus.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  the  knee  jerk  cannot  be  got  unless  the  sen.sory 
and  motor  nerves  of  the  muscle  are  both  intact;  it  is  dei)endent  on  the  exist- 
ence of  reflex  "tone"  in  the  muscle;  therefore,  whether  it  is  it.self  a  reflex  or 
not,  it  serves  admirably  as  a  test  of  the  reflex  condition  of  the  muscle,  and  so 
of  the  condition  of  the  cord. 
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lljcro  art'  fxccptioiis  to  lliis  rule,  in  whicli  the  rt'flrx  .sliows  ahout 
the  sanip  forcf  whatever  the  intensity  of  the  stimuhis,  provided 
onlv  that  the  hitter  is  stroii<;  enou^'h  to  arouse  any  reflex  at  alh 
'I'he  extensor  thrnst,  for  example,  is  found  hy  Siierringtcni  to  show 
this  peculiarity. 

The  reflex  movement  in  response  to  stimulation  also  differs  in 
stn-n^'th  ac<ordIn^  to  the  receptor  stim'ulated.  Within  the  re- 
ceptive field  of  a  reflex,  some  points  vif'ld  a  stronger  effect  tlTan 
others.  To  give  an  example:  the  j)upillary  n-flex  is  stronger,  i.  e., 
the  pupil  is  more  narrowed,  when  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  the  centre 
of  the  retina  than  when  it  falls  toward  the  side  of  the  retina.  A 
comj)arison  of  different  reflexes  shows  that  there  is  little  general 
corn'spondence  hetween  the  energy  of  the  stimulus  and  that  of  the 
response.  Some  reflexes  show  a  powerful  respon.se  to  a  weak 
stimulus,  while  others  give  a  comparatively  feeble  response  to  a 
strong  stimulus.  A  clear  examj)le  of  the  former  class  is  se<'n  in  the 
violent  reaction  which  is  made  to  a  tickling  stimulus;  in  this  case, 
slight  brushing  of  the  skin  evokes  a  much  stronger  n'action  than 
does  a  firm  pressure.  Or,  again,  a  feeble  force  exerted  on  a  |K>int 
of  the  skin,  so  as  to  prick  it,  gives  a  strong  reaction;  while  a  much 
gn-ater  force  exerted  on  a  large  area  of  the  skin  results  in  a  compara- 
tively feeble  reaction.  The  same  nuiscle,  too,  may  contract  strongly 
in  one  reflex  and  much  less  strongly  in  another.  From  such  phe- 
nomena as  these  it  is  safe  to  coiuliide  that  the  central  mechanisms 
of  the  (liffenMit  n-fle.xc^  differ  in  tlic  intensity  uiili  \slii(li  they  ex- 
'     cite  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  and  i)raln-stein. 

§  '2(\.  The  extent  of  the  reflex  niovenieiit,  (jr  the  amount  nf  tjic 
nuisculature  wlilch"  ij_j>rlngs  Info  play,  differs  greatly  in  dlfTermt 
refTi'Xes ;  sTnce7s( )mc  ofTliem,  as,  for  examj)re,  winking  or  the  con- 
/  ti-acdon  of  the  puj)il  of  the  eye,  involve  only  a  small  mass  of  nniscle, 
when-as  otliers,  as  hx-omotion,  bring  into  phiy  iJ  large  share  of 
the  whole  miLsculHtun'.  In  other  words,  the  pathways  of  some  re- 
flex arcs  an-  much  branched  and  widely  distributory — the  pathways 
of  others  much  less  so.  Hut  to  speak  of  this  difTereiice  tells  only 
!i:df  the  story.  The  distribution  is  not  fixed  in  extent  for  each  re- 
Ilex,  but,  a.s  we  have  stfii,  increases  with  the  streiigtli  of  the  stimulus. 
I'veji  in  ca.se  of  tlu>  pu|)illary  reflex,  anv  considerable  increa,se  of 
the  intensity  of  the  light  entering  the  eye  causes  an  extension  of 
this  reflex  beyond  the  little  muscle  of  the  iris,  to  which  it  may  be 
c(»nfined  when  the  light  is  of  or<linarv  intensities.  .\  very  intense 
light  even  cau.ses  the  j-yelids  to  close,  the  head  to  be  turned  away, 
the  hand  to  Im-  brought  up  before  the  eyes,  or  a  general  movement 
of  flight  to  be  begun.  <  )ther  similar  examples  can  be  ()btaine<l 
from    the   sjjiiia!    or   the   decerebrate   animal.      Pineliiiig   the    pinna 
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of  a  spinal-cat's  ear  will,  if  the  stimulus  is  weak,  arouse  nothing 
more  than  a  twitch  of  the  pinna.  If  the  stimulus  is  increased,  the 
head  may  be  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  the  fore  limb  of  the  same 
side  brought  forward  toward  the  ear.  Still  stronger  stimulation 
arouses  movements  of  all  four  limbs.  Again,  pinching  gently  the 
forefoot  of  a  decerebrate  cat  evokes  only  the  flexion  pflex  in  that 
limb;  but  a  firmer  or  more  persistent  pinch  causes  the  head  to  turn 
toward  the  point  stimulated,  and,  perhaps,  the  jaw  to  snap;  loco- 
motion may  also  be  evoked  in  this  way,  and  strong  stimuli  may 
bring  out  a  snarl  or  whine.  Sometimes,  as  the  stimulus  is  increased, 
the  original  local  response  is  abruptly  abandoned,  and  another  re- 
action of  a  different,  more  efficient  nature  is  substituted.  But,  in 
many  cases,  the  original  local  reflex  is  maintained,  and  other  move- 
ments are  added  to  it. 

The  wider  distribution  of  the  response  with  increasing  stimulus 
is  often  called  by  such  names  as  "irradiation"  or  "spread"  of  re- 
flexes. Neither  of  these  names,  however,  is  entirely  suitable,  since 
both  seem  to  present  a  picture  of  a  general  diffusion  of  the  same 
effect.  The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  effect  is  far  from  be- 
ing diffused  indiscriminately  to  neighboring  regions  of  the  cord, 
or  of  the  body.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  reflex  often  spreads  to 
neighboring  regions — as  from  the  pinna  to  the  neck — before  it 
reaches  more  distant  members.  But  it  alivays  spreads  onlij  to 
mitsrlrs  vhich  give  a  harmonious  total  result.  Or,  more  precisely, 
the  .stimulus  is  "selective,"  and  excites  only  muscles  which  combine 
harnioniously;  when  it  spreads  to  their  antagonists,  also,  its  effect  is 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  of  the  organism  by  inhibiting  them.  Still 
more  precise  would  probably  be  the  statenuMit  that  th(>  reflex,  in 
spreading  beyond  its  local  area^  excites  the  central  mechanisms  of 
other  reflexes,  which  belong  more  intimately  to  other  stimuli  oc- 
curring in  their  own  locality,  but  which  arc  allied  to  the  reflex  which 

,  in  the  given  case  is  primary.  Other  reflexes,  however,  which  are 
antagonistic  to  the  primary  reflex  of  the  moment,  are  not  excited 
in  this  spread.  This  "alliance"  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  pre-eminently 
a  central  and  not  a  peiripheral  phenomenon;  it  must  be  an  "alli- 
ance" amongst  the  central  mechanisms  of  different  reflexes;  and  it 

r  therefore  depends  on  the  particular  distribution  of  the  neurones  in 

i  the  centres. 

These  facts,  regarding  the  distribution,  eoin-evgeiiee,  tini(>,  and 
intensity  relations  of  reflex  action,  show  the  extreme  nicety  with 
which  the  reflexes  are,  in  general,  adapted  to  their  several  uses. 
When  taken  neurological ly,  they  convey  some  conception  of  the 
complex,  co-operative  workings  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  other  re- 
flex centres. 
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§  27.  It  n•Ill:liIl^  ti)  take  due  account  of  the  fact  stated  near  the 
Ix'^iiiuiu^'  of  this  chapter; — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  ''.simple" 
or  i>ohited  rellex.  uhi(h  has  virtually  heeii  the  tln'ine  of  the  last 
few  pa;.'e>,  is  an  ;■! ■  1 1 .m  linn.  Thj-s  aj)pears  true  for  tlx- following 
reasons:  first,  that  more  than  one  reflex,  and  indei'd  several  refh-xes, 
are  simultaneously  in  j)roj;ress,  interacting  a.s  a  rule  with  each  other; 
and,  second,  that  any  ni-\v  stimulus  hreaks  in  uj>on  a  condition  which 
i.s  not  one  of  rest  and  neutrality,  hut  upon  an  existing'  condition  of 
reflex  activity  already  e.stahlished.  \\ «  have,  therefore,  alway.s  to 
consider  how  the  reflex  clfect  of  a  given  stimulus  is  modified  hy 
the  action  of  oth<-r  stimuli,  hoth  .sjuniltaneous  and  preceding'. 

Li^'ht  Tuis  Ix'en  tlirown  on  thi.s  rather  complicated  j)rol)lem  hy 
the  studies  of  j)hysiolo^i.sts,  amon^  whom  Exner'  and  Sherrin^'ton^ 
deserve  .s[>ecial  mention.  The  two  notions  of  "  fajiilitation"  and 
"  iilliihition,"  first  clearly  formulate(l  hy  Kxner,  seem  to  give  the  key 
to  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  I^xner  used  the  ricrman 
word,  BaJntuiif/,  which  cannot  easily  he  rendered  into  English. 
It.s  meaning  is,  iiowever,  that  one  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  ner- 
vous mechanism  may  prepare  a  patTi,  or  l>reak  op«'n  a  way,  and  so 
increase  the  «'fTect  of  other  and  suhsecpicnt  stinuilations.  The  same 
meaning  is  fairly  well  expressed  hy  saying  that  one  stimulus  "fa- 
cilitates" the  action  of  another.  "  Heinforceinent"  is  a  fact  closely 
related  to  facilitation;  and  "  inhihition"  is  the  opposite  of  facilita- 
tion. The  aj)j)lication  of  these  conceptions  to  reflex  action  will 
now  \h'  illustrated  hy  a  few  examples. 

Su|)pose  that  two  stimuli  act  simultaneously  on  a  spinal  animal, 
and  we  observe  carefully  their  combined  cifect.  ^Hie  simplest  case  is 
that  in  which  both  stimuli  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  apj)lied  witliln 
the  receptive  field  of  the  same  reflex.  In  this  case,  each  of  them, 
taken  by  itself,  would  tend  to  evoke  a  merely  local  response;  and 
this  resj)onse  woidd  spread  if  the  stimulus  were  made  more  intense. 
Hut  taken  together,  they  fariHtatr  or  rcinforrr  each  other's  effect. 
If  then  each  of  them,  taken  alone,  is  just  too  weak  to  arouse  any  n*- 
flex  whatever,  the  two  acting  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  will  call 
out  the  customary,  normal  reflex.  An<l  if  each  of  them,  taken  alone, 
is  f)f  such  an  intensitv  as  only  to  evoke  a  feeble  or  moderate  resj)onse, 
the  t<\'0  acting  together  reinforce  each  other's  ejlect,  so  that  the  re- 
sponse Ix'comes  relativelv  strong.  This  phenomenon  can  Ix*  easi- 
ly obtained  in  the  case  of  the  scratch  reflex.  Fj-eble  irritation  of 
two  jH)int.s  of  the  s|)inaI-dog*s  back  may  evoke  tin*  scratching,  though 
n<ith<T  of  the  two  irritations  dews  so  by  it.self;  and  the  strength  of 
the  scratching  movement  evoked  by  moderati'  irritation  at  one  |)oint 

'  Pflugrr'a  Arrhiv  /tlr  die  gcaammtr  f'hyawlogir,   \HS'2.   XWIII.    Is7. 
*  Intrgratirt  Action  of  the  .\crrou3  System,  pp.   il4-2.'{4. 
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is  increased  by  moderately  irritating  another  point.  The  nearer 
together  the  two  points  are  on  the  skin,  the  more  powerfully  do 
they  act  in  this  co-operative  way. 
-2^  The  more  interesting  cases  ^f  facilitation  are  those  in  which  the 
two  points  of  stimulation  do  not  lie  in  the  same  receptive  field;  and, 
therefore,  do  not  tend  to  call  out  the  same  local  reflex.  It  was 
noticed  above  that  a  reflex,  in  spreading,  takes  up  local  reflexes 
from  other  parts  and,  as  it  were,  incorporates  them  into  itself.  For 
example,  pinching 
either  hind  leg  -  ^^ 
causes,  as  its  local 
response,  a  pulling- 
up  of  the  same  leg; 
but  if  this  reflex 
spreads,  it  results 
in  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  oppo- 
site fore  limb.  This 
movement  of  the 
fore  limb  is  the 
local  flexion  reflex 
to  pinching  the 
forefoot;  and  it 
can,  accordingly, 
be  more  readily 
aroused  in  this  lat- 
ter way  than  by 
stimulating  the 
hind  limb.  Now 
if    both     of    these 

points — for  example,  the  left  forefoot  and  the  right  hindfoot — are 
stimulated  at  the  same  time,  but  so  feebly  that  neither  stimulus, 
taken  alone,  would  arouse  the  movement  of  the  fore  limb,  this  limb 
may,  nevertheless,  be  made  to  move  through  the  combined  efl'ect  of 
the  two  stimuli.  In  general,  distant  stimuli  may  facilitate  each  other's 
action.  The  impulses  started  at  two  widely  separated  receptors 
may  converge  upon  the  same  central  cells,  and  so  produce  move- 
ment of  the  same  muscles.  Even  an  auditory  stimulus  may  facili- 
tate a  reflex  in  the  hind  limb.  In  man,  the  knee  jerk  is  strengthened 
by  a  sudden  noise  or  other  stimulus  which  has  the  effect  of  startling 
the  subject  of  experiment.* 

Mental  states  may  exert  a  similar  reinforcement  on  various  re- 
flex functions  of  the  nervous  system;  and  artificial  stimuli  applied 
'  Sec  Lombard,  American  Journul  of  Physiology,  1887,  I,  1. 
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FiG.  63. — Reinforcement  of  the  Knee  Jerk  Giving  Way  to 

Inhibition.  (Bowditch  and  Warren.)  Distances  along  tlie 
horizontal  line  represent  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
clenching  of  the  fist  and  the  tap  on  the  tendon  which 
evoked  the  jerk.  Distances  above  the  "normal"  line  rep- 
resent the  amount  by  which  clenching  the  fist  increased 
the  movement  of  the  foot,  and  distances  below  the  line 
represent  the  amount  of  decrease.  The  increase  gives 
way  to  decrease  at  about  0.4  sec. 
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to  the  cortrx  of  tin-  l>raiii  may  facilitatf  tlu-  rt-Hex  clfi'ct  of  stimula- 
tion to  the  skin. 

§  2N.  This  fac-iUtatiiig  cfTect  is.  however,  customarily  one  of 
brit'f  (hiratii>ii;  and  it  proTjaldy  is  subject  to  the  diphasic  hiw  wliich 
wiLs  tiBlcd  al>ovc  ^comjiarc  j).  Iti.")  and  sec  I*']^.  (hi).  That  Is  to  say, 
tlu-  reinforcement  soon  gives  way  to  its  opj)osite,  inhibition,  which 
hitler  then  fades  away  more  graihially.  In  some  exjHriments  on  tlie 
knee  jerk,  when  reinfijrced  by  a  vigorous  vohmtary  eleneliing  <jf  the 
fist,  it  apj)eared  that  the  pha.se  of  reinforcement  vii-Nled  to  the  j)l»a.se 
of  iniiibition.  after  about  liaif  a  second,  and  that  no  elFect  of  any 
sort  cx)uld  be  (hscoven'd  after  a  |)eriod  much  excee<ling  two  seconds.' 

J  2*.).  Not  every  Jwo  stimidi,  h(jwever,  facihtate  e«ich  othir's 
action;  but  only  two  stimuli  which,  when  taken  singly,  lead  to  the 
.siime  reaction  or  to  "allied"  reactions.  If  the  two  stimulij^singly. 
lead  to~opjposod  or  inconsistent  reactions,  the  one  (Kk-s  not  facili- 
tate tlie^  t)ther,  but  rather  tends  to  inhibit  it.  For  example,  iKe  ex- 
ecution of  the  scratch  reflex  with  one  hindleg  of  the  animal  is 
incon.sistent  with  the  attinijjt  to  exe<ute  the  same  reflex  with  the 
other  hindleg;  Ixfaasi',  when  otw  limb  is  engaged  in  .scratching, 
the  other  must  Ih'  ii.sed  to  suj)port  and  brace  the  body.  Acconi- 
ingly,  if  the  skin  of  the  Iwiek  is  irritated  in  two  spoLs  at  the  same 
time,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mid-line,  two  stimuli  arc  acting  simul- 
taneously, which  would  tend  to  call  out  inconsLstent  nrsulLs.  (Jiie 
of  the.se  stinndations  must  inhibit  the  other. 

Hut  it  is  important  to  iiKjuin-  into  the  exact  character  of  such 
ca.s<'s  of  inhibition.  Tlie  law  of  the  results  obtaine<l  from  aj)ply- 
ing  two  stimulations  simultaneously  does  not  follow  the  j)arallelo- 
gram  of  forces,  nor  anv  sort  of  algebraic  addition;  neither  does  it 
give  an  average  or  comj)romise  of  the  two  reflexes.  The  actual  re- 
sjilt  is  that  either  one  leg  or  the  otlur  scratclus;  that  is  to  say,  one 
stinmlijs  gains  the  right  of  way,  i'nd  the  other  i.s  excluded.  Hy 
nict^y  balancing  the  stimuli,  it  mav  be  jxissible  to  obtain  a  nnitual 
inhibition  of  both  reflexes,  and  it  is  often  jxissible  to  delay  the  onset 
of  either;  but.  finallv.  ojie  or  the  otln-r  is  j>retty  sun*  to  break  through. 
In  a  normal  state  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  j)robable  that  the  nius- 
cles  an'  never  simultaneously  excited  for  antagonistic  reflexes;  aiitl 
this  i.s  true,  although  the  .seasory  stinnili  for  both  an-  acting  at  the 
.same  time.  However  mixed  the  stinndi  at  any  moment— and  they 
an-  often  nnieh  mixed  —  the  reactitm  itself  is  never  a  mixtun-  of 
oj)posing  movements,  but  is  alwavs  a  harmonious  whole,  eonsistin:: 
of  allied  reflexes,  with  their  antagonists  shut  out.  .Nothing  could 
Im-  more  e.ss<Mitial  to  well-directed  and  efficient  reaction  than  this 
princij)le.  Ami  no  more  conclusive  proof  can  \>v  <l<'manded  of  the 
'  Hcjwililrli  an<l  Warren,  Journal  oj  Phisiology,  isyo,  XI,  25. 
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selective  and  purposeful  character  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
mechanism — at  least  so  far  as  its  normal  reflex  activities  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  suppression  of  any  given  reflex  by  an  opposing  reflex  is 
not,  however,  the  end  of  the  matter.  Inhibition,  we  saw  (p.  164), 
is  followed  by  a  rebound  effect;  and  a  reflex  which  has  been  inhib- 
ited is,  the  next  moment,  specially  sensitive  to  a  new  stimulus. 
The  scratch  reflex,  in  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph,^begins  on  one  side;  but,  if  the  stimuli  continue  to  act,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  animal,  the  scratching  may  shift  from  one  leg  to 
the  other.  Each  of  the  opposed  reflexes  has  its  turn.  This  is 
true,  at  least,  when  the  stimuli  are  about  evenly  balanced.  And, 
in  general,  a  reflex  which  has  just  been  inhibited  is  for  some  time 
afterward  much  more  readily  excited. 

§  30.  The  situation  in  the  spinal  cord  and  other  reflex  centres 
at  any  time  \s  accordingly  one  of  competition  between  different 
stirouli  for  the  control  of  the  muscles.  Some  of  the  stimuli  are  al- 
lied, in  the  sense  that  their  action  on  the  muscles  would  be  the  same; 
but  other  stimuli  are  antagonistic.  There  are  not  simply  two  par- 
ties, since  the  same  muscle  may  be  used  in  several  different  ways 
by  as  many  different  reflexes.  The  scratch  reflex  of  one  leg  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  other  leg;  but  it  is  also  incompati- 
ble with  the  flexion  reflex  in  either  leg,  with  the  extensor  thrust,  and 
with  the  tonic  postural  reflex  which  would  maintain  the  standing 
position.  However  keen  and  many-sided  the  competition  for  the 
control  of  a  muscTe  may  be,  the  control  goes,  at  any  moment,  to 
one  reflex;  and  this  same  reflex  and  its  allies  have  control  of  all 
the  muscles,  either  to  excite  them  or  to  inhibit  their  action.  "All 
the  muscles"  makes  the  preceding  statement  pretty  strong;  it  is 
doubtless  true  in  the  case  of  intense  stimuli  and  widely  spreading 
reflex  effects;  but  in  the  case  of  weak  stimuli,  some  reflexes  may  be 
so  neutral  to  others  that  each  may  go  on  without  interfering  with 
the  other. 

In  the  competition  of  reflexes,  certain  kinds  usually  have  more  or 
less  advantage  over  others.  As  a  rule,  protective  reflexes  have  the 
advantage  over  all  others.  Postural  reflexes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  the  most  at  a  disadvantage,  and  are  liable  to  be  thrust  aside 
by  almost  any  stimulus  which  calls  for  a  movement. 

The  fatality  and  predictability  of  reflex  action  have  sometimes 
been  overstated.  In  the  case  of  protective  reflexes,  which  have 
the  right  of  way  over  anything  else  in  the  cord,  prediction  is  easy; 
but  in  the  case  of  many  others,  prediction  is  by  no  means  sure,  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  the  stimuli  which  are  likely  to  be  acting 
at  the  same  time.     In  general,  reflex  action  is  much  less  predictable 
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than  tlic  response  of  a  muscle  to  direct  excitation;  and  tlie  rellexos 
olitained  from  alihreviated  nervcjus  centres,  such  as  the  "  mid- 
do^"  and  "hind-do^'"  mentioned  earher  in  the  chapter,  are  more 
prethctalih-  than  those  uhtuiiied  from  an  entire  and  uninjurc<l  spinal 
cord.  The  rule  seems  to  he  that  the  ;ireater  the  mimher  of  influ- 
ences to  which  anv  or^an  is  exposed,  the  greater  will  Ik-  the  varia- 
bility of  its  action,  and  the  less  of  regularity  and  fatality  will  ap[Mar 
in  its  responses  to  stimuli. 

§  31.  ^lany  of  the  characteristics  of  reflex  action — such  a.s  dis- 
trihution  and  convergence,  facnitation  and  inhihition—  arc  to~t5c' 
regarded  as  Juiiddtncnjal  pro  pert  Ic.'i  of  the  action  of  jtcrvc-rnitres, 
and  JUS  applicable  to  the  ])rain,  in  all  prohahility,  a.s  well  as  to  the 
cord.  Tliere  are  psychological  facts  (to  he  brought  forward  later j 
which  are  closely  analogous  to  these  facts  of  riHex  action;  and  the 
analogy  is  of  great  imj)ortance  in  any  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
action  of  the  brain  in  its  relation  to  these  j)r;ychoJogical  j)henom- 
ena.  The  cord  ofTers  a  simpler  field  for  the  unravelling  of  nervous 
function,  and  the  rt-sults  obtained  are  also  of  great  imj)ortance  in  a 
physiological  j)sychology. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

END-ORGANS,  OR  RECEPTORS,  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

§  1.  In  order  to  understand  the  end-organs,  or  receptors,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  threefold 
arrangement  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  In  the  general  division 
of  labor,  the  function  of  certain  cells  situated  at  the  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  that  of  receiving  the_a£tion  of  J;he  stimuli,  of  modify- 
ing this  action,  and  thus  oTTetting  up  in  the  conducting  nerves  the 
neural  process  which  is  propagated  to  the  central  organs.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  structure  and  grouping  of  such  superficial 
cells  must  bear  some  definite  relation  both  to  the  external  stimulus 
and  also  to  the  nerve-fibres  which  convey  inward  the  nervous  im- 
pulse occasioned  by  it.  The  end-organs  of  sense  may  then  all  be 
described  as  special  adaptations  of  the  superficial  cells  to  different 
kinds  of  stimuli.  Even  undifferentiated  living  matter  is  chiefly 
sensitive  to  certain  stimuli,  such  as  mechanical  jar,  heat,  chemical 
agents,  and  electricity.  But  in  the  process  of  differentiation,  cer- 
tain cells  become  further  specialized  in  the  direction  of  their  sensi- 
tivity, so  that  very  slight  stimuli  of  a  particular  sort  are  capable 
of  arousing  them.  This  increase  of  sensitivity  is  "specific"  in 
the  sense  that  each  receptor  is  thus  made  highly  sensitive  to  one 
kind  of  physical  agent;  whereas  it  loses  rather  than  gains  in  its  re- 
ceptiveness  toward  other  agents.  The  eye,  for  example — or  more 
precisely  the  retina — combines  with  its  very  delicate  sensitivity 
to  ether  vibrations  of  certain  frequencies  relative  insensitivity  to 
mechanical  jar  and  even  to  other  vibrations  of  the  low  frequency 
which  affect  the  sense  of  temperature. 

It  is  such  specialization  of  receptors  that  gives  precision  and  detail 
to  the  deliverances  of  the  senses.  If  the  eye  were  as  sensitive  to 
sound  as  it  is  to  light,  we  should  see  so  much  that  we  should  get 
little  definite  information  regarding  surrounding  objects.  That  is, 
there  could  be  no  "a])perceptive"  vision.  The  particular  agent  to 
which  a  receptor  is  adapted  is  called  its  "a(lc(iiialc  .stimulus." 

§  2.  In  the  end-organs  of  the  special  senses  the  fibrils  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  as  a  rule,  t<'rniiiiate  in  cellular  structures  which  have 
the  morpJiolo(/ical  si(/nificaiicr  of  nirtantorphosrd  epithelial  cells. 
The    end-organs    of   smell    show    this    characteristic    (leveh)])in(Mit 
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most  clearly.  TImx"  ciid-or^ans  arc,  in  ^'cncral,  made  uj)  of  cells 
wliicli,  posti-riorly,  j)as.s  into  nerve-threads  that  are  gathered  to- 
p'ther  into  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  special  sense;  and  which,  an- 
teriorly, pass  into  conical  or  fusiform  j)r(K'esses.  The  simplest  tNpe 
of  an  end-or<:an  may  then  he  described  as  follows:  A  lialr-liKc 
pr(x-ess  extendint;  outward,  and  connectcfl  ])y  a  sensitive  cell  with 
a  nervous  filament  extending  inward.  Sudi  priK-esses  are  j)rol)ahly 
extremely  sensitive  to  external  stimuli;  and  perhaps  peculiarly  .so 
to  the  chemical  changes  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
sp<'cial  senses  (smell,  taste,  and  sight),  appear  to  he  their  immediate 
exiitants. 

All  the  end-organs  of  sense  may  he  regarded  as  modifications  of 
the  ty])e  descrihed  ahove.  Only  a  small  part,  however,  of  what  are 
ordinarily  called  "the  organs  of  the  special  sen.ses"  (e.  g.,  the  nose, 
the  mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  skin)  helongs,  strictly  sj)eaking, 
to  the  nervous  .system.  By  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  me- 
chanical contrivances,  designed  to  prepare  the  external  stimuli  aixl 
conduct  to  the  true  nervous  apparatus  the  impulses  they  occasion. 
These  non-nervous  mechanical  contrivances,  however,  modify  the 
nature  of  the  stinuilus  in  so  important  a  manner  as  to  merit  some 
hrief  description  in  our  consideration  of  the  nervowi  mechanism. 

§  3.  Besides  the  end-organs  of  sense,  histology  points  out  another 
kind  of  terminal  aj)paratus.  The  efferent  nerves,  in  order  that  they 
may  stimulate  the  muscles,  must  have  some  special  form  of  attach- 
ment to  them.  Special  contrivanc(\s  for  cc:)nnecting  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  muscles  are  actually  discoverahle.  \Ved  is  tjngu  ish , 
then,  two  cla.s.ses  of  end-organs:  first,  F.nd-nrg^ps  nf  Spt^sp,  nntl, 
.secc)ncl,~Kn(T-organs  ol  ^lotion. 

§  4.  Among  the  end-organs  c)f  sense,  those  of  Smell  lia\'e  heen 
hast  successfully  investigated.  That  j)ortion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hrane  of  the  nose  which  clothes  the  uj)j)er  region  of  the  nasal  cavity 
and  Is  marked  hy  a  hrown-vellow  color — the  region  of  the  expansion 
of  the  olfac-tory  nerve — Is  called  ''rr(jjnoljarti)ri(i'':  it  c-ontains  the 
end-organs  of  smell.  Ilerc-^I'^ker  aniMRrKharrn  Tin  I  S.').'»i  discovered 
twcMlifterent  T^Inds  of  cells;  one  is_called  "  <  iu'iIk  lia/,"  m  '  npjxirt- 
ing,"    thc;^  cither     'oljnrfnri/."     Tin-   ej)ithelial    c«lls    arc    the    larger, 

;  have  an  oval  mic-leus  of  considrrahle  size,  and  extend  through  the 
whole    epithelial    layer.     The    olfactory    cells    arc    sj)indlc-shaped, 

I  with  a  large,  round  mideus,  and  very  long,  (inc  jiroccsscs.  The 
external   prcK-ess  reaches   to   the  free  surfac-c  of  ilic  mucous  mcm- 

\hrane,  and  is  elongated  into  a  stiff  hair  or  hairs;    at  least  in  many 

Vases,  although  .Shult/.e  considers  that  in  man  the  olfactory  c-ells 
have  no  c-ilia.  The  olfactorv  cells  are  surrounded  hy  tin'  cj)itliclial 
cells  (see  Fig.  V)\). 
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Most  physiologists  follow  Schiiltze  in  holding  that  the  two  kinds 
of  cells  are  distinct  both  in  form  and  in  function,  and  that  only  the 
"  olf acto][:;LlLcells  are  connected  with  the  end-fibrils  of  the  nerve  of 
smell,  the  others  serving  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  olfactory 
cells.  The  internal  or  proximal  process  of  the  olfactory  cell  is  a 
nerve-fibre,  which  passes  back  through  the  cribriform  or  sjeve-like 
pla^of  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  brain  cavity;  and  these  fibres 
from  the  numerous  olfactory  cells  are  made  up  into  small  bundles 
which,  taken  together,  are  called  the  olfactory  nerve.  Arrived 
within  the  brain  cavity,  the  fibres  penetrate  the 
olfactory  bulb,  and  there  end,  forming  synapses 
with  other  fibres  which  conduct  further  back 
into  the  brain  (compare  p.  107). 

§  5.  The  contrivance  for  applying  the  stimulus 
to  the  end-organs  of  smell  is  very  simple;  in 
general  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  current  of  air, 
in  which  the  stimulating  particles  float,  shairbe 
drawn  through  the  nasal  passages  over  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  regio  olfactoria.  Even 
ammonia  and  camphor,  when  placed  under  the 
nostrils,  have  no  smell  so  long  as  the  breath  is 
held  or  drawn  through  the  mouth.  In  quiet  in- 
spiration much  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
of  air  is  conducted  to  the  pharynx  directly,  and 
comparatively  little  reaches  the  ridge  situated 
above  the  nasal  dam  at  the  back  of  the  nose, 
where  the  end-organs  of  smell  are  placed.  In  Fig.  64.— Olfactory 
full  inspiration,  and  still  more  when  short  and 
deep  draughts  are  drawn  through  the  nasal 
passages,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  air  is 
forced  over  the  sensory  parts.  By  snuffing  we 
increase  the  amount  of  air  drawn  into  the  region  by  first  creating 
a  partial  vacuum  in  its  cavity,  and  also  by  creating  eddies  in  the 
air  current,  which  carry  the  odoriferous  substance  out  of  the  main 
stream  and  into  the  olfactory  recess.  In  expiration  the  breathing 
passage  Is  so  located  as  to  carry  nearly  all  the  air  past  the  sensory 
parts  without  striking  them.  For  this  reason  smelling  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  inspiration;  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
current  of  expiration  can  be  smclled' at  all.  But  Debrou  showed 
that  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms,  when  water  tinctured  with  them 
has  been  drunk,  can  be  detected  in  the  expired  air.  The  current 
which  passes  through  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  passages  seems  to 
be  the  more  important.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  loss 
of  the  nose  is  so  frequently  attended  with  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 


Cells  and  Epithelial 
Cells  from  the  Mucous 
M  e  in  b  r  a  n  e  of  the 
Nose.  6oo/j_  (After 
Schultze.) 
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§  r».  'I'lic  ciul-orgaus  of   tasft»,  (alle(Ii;u.statory  l)uH).s  or  fliusks, 

or  iiiort'  coiiimoiily  ta^.st<'-l)ii(ls,  lie,  for  tlic  most  j»art,  on  tin-  ii|>|H'r 

.surfacr  ami  (dps  (»f  tlu'   tongue;   llioii|^li   .soiiic   o<ciir  on   the  soft 

palatf,  ami  v\vi\  on  tlu"  epiglottis  and  in  the  larvnx.    Mori*  pritisely, 

tluv  an-  situated  in  the  papilla*  or  projections  wljicli  ^ive  a  roii^h 

surface  to  tlie  tonj^ue.     TTk'  roughness  is,  however,  chiefly  due  to 

the  filiform   j)apilhe,   which   do  not  contain   taste-huds;    the  latter 

l)ein<^    found  in  the  circumvallate  papillie  (Fi^.  (>5)  at  the  back  of 

the  tongue,  and  in  the  fungiform,  scattered  over  its  upper  surface. 

The  circumvalfate,  few  in  number  but  large  in  size,  are  circular 

_^ and  surrounde<l  by  a  trench,  in 

f  \  the  walls  of  which  are  embedded 

' — ^~  ^--,-^      the    taste-buds.     The  fungiform 

J  I /^ I y'   .  J      papilhe  are  comparatively  .small 

structures;   the   taste-buds  lie  in 

their  tops  and  sides. 

The  extent  of  distribution  of 

the  taste-buds,  and  of  the  sense 

Fio.   e.'S.— Transverse    Section    throuRh    a       of  taste,  on  the  upjHT  surface  of 
Papilla  Circumvallata  of  a  Calf.     Sliow-       .1         .  ,.      •  ..>    ...K.,*    ;. , 

In.;  11...  arranK.-m.Mt  and  .listrilnilion  of       the    tongue    \arie.s    .somewhat    in 

thf  Ku.statory  bulbs.  V-  (KnKtiniann;.       djIlVrent    individuals,    and    con- 

siderai)ly  as  between  children 
and  adults.  In  young  children  all  of  the  uj)j)cr  surface  of  the 
tongue  has  taste-buds,  but  in  adults  the  front  third  is  free  from 
them,  except  at  the  edges;  and  there  is  no  sense  of  taste  in  this 
])art  of  the  tongue. 

§  7.  Ta^ii  -I'uds  resemble  minute  bulbs  (less  than  one-tenth  of 
a  millimeire  in  length)  growing  in  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
shajM'  they  are  flask-like,  narrowing  to  a  nec-k  and  opening  to  the 
surface  by  a  little  pore  (see  Fig.  (>.')).  They  are  coin]><).sed  of  cells 
which  are  arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  bud  in  clo.sely  compressed 
rows  around  the  axis.  As  in  the  olfactory  end-ort:an,  there  are  here 
two  sorts  of  cells  (Figs.  00  and  (i?),  the  supporting  and  the  gtistatory. 
'Fhe  latter,  also  calle<l  ta.ste-cclls,  are  slend«'r  with  a  central  enlarge- 
ment containing  the  nucleus,  and  two  prcKCSses.  One  pnM-ess  ex- 
tends toward  the  mouth  or  pore  of  the  taste-bud,  and  terminates 
in  a  .short  hair-like  projection,  whicli  enters  into  the  pore.  The  other 
pr(K'e.ss  extends  away  from  thr  ]>ore,  and  is  often  branched. 

Sc-nsorv  nerve-fibres  jx-iietrate  the  taste-bud,  and  branch  anu»ng 
and  around  (he  taste-<'ells.  These  fibres  are  derivcil  frtMii  three  of 
(he  cranial  nerves.  The  glosso-pharyngi-al  suj)j)lies  the  rear  of 
the  (ftiigue,  and  (lie  lingual  branni  of  (he  (ri^eminus  the  front  of 
the  tongue;  while  the  vaj^is_sup|)lies  the  few  tasti^^mls  in  (he  j)har- 
ynx  and  larynx.     'Fhe  course  of  (hr  fibres  from   the  fron(   of  (he 
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tongue  is  curiously  intricate  and  apparently  varies  in  different 
individuals.  From  the  lingual  nerve  they  pass  to  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  crosses  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear;  in  some  cases 
they  enter  the  medulla  by  way  of  the  intermediate  nerve. 

§  8.  An  interesting  example  of  the  far-reaching  results  of  that 
more  discriminating  and  thorough  analysis  in  which  modern  science 
delights,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  so-called  Sense  of  Touch. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  lump  together  all  forms  of  sensation 
caused  by  irritating  any  area  of  skin,  and  to  classify  them  all  as 
one  of  the  five  senses  with  which  the  human  animal  was  endowed. 


Fig.  66.— Isolated  Gus- 
tatory Bulb,  from  the 
Lateral  Gustatory  Or- 
gan of  the  Rabbit.  ^o. 
(Engelmann.) 


Fig.  67. — a,  Isolated  Gustatory  Cells,  from  the  Lateral 
Organ  of  the  Rabbit;  b,  an  Investing  and  Two  Gus- 
tatory Cells,  isolated  but  still  in  connection.  ^?^. 
(Engelmann.) 


It  is  now  recognized,  however,  that  the  conscious  states  which  re- 
sult from  applying  different  stimuli  to  the  superficial  area  of  the 
body  resemble  one  another  scarcely  more  closely  than  do  sight  and 
hearing,  and  no  more  closely  than  do  smell  and  taste. 

In  considering  the  sensory  end-organs  in  the  skin,  we  must  there- 
fore anticipate  what  will  be  said  in  the  chapter  on  qualities  of  sen- 
sation regarding  the  division  of  the  old  "sense  of  touch"  into  several 
senses,  namely,  those  for  coj^Xasit,  for  temperature,  whether  warm 
or  cold,  and  for  pain.  The  problem  which  psychology  proposes 
to  physiology  is,  accordingly,  that  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
minute  structures  in  the  skin  which  serve  as  receptors  for  these 
different  forms  of  sensation.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  however, 
that  this  is  possible  only  to  a  limited  extent  from  present  knowl- 
edge. 

§  9.  The  short  hairs  on  hairy  surfaces,  which  comprise  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  skin,  are  to  be  regarded  as  specific 
organs  of  the  tactile  sense.  About  the  root  of  the  hair  is  coiled 
the  termination  of  a  sensory  nerve-fibre.  The  nerve-ending  is 
thus  excited  by  touching  the  hair,  or  by  touching  the  skin  on  the 
"windward"  side  of  the  hair. 


ISO 
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Fio.  68. — Corpuscle  of  Touch 
from  itjf  Palm  of  tlie  Humuii 
Fon-liiik'tT.  (IlaiivitT.)  n,  s«ii- 
.sor>'  iixoii  ;  a.  its  branchiin: 
l«nnination  wittiin  thecorpuM  li- 


On  liairlcss  surfaces  there  iK'Curs  iti 
^M<;it  iiuiiilxTs  a  form  of  ncrvc-i'iidiiig 
uliicli  apparently  takes  the  j)laee  of  the 
liair-recej)tor.  This  form  is  eaUed  the 
"  toiuh-eorpuscle"  (see  Fi^.  OS).  Tliese 
corpuscles  (X'ciir  in  some  of  the  paj)ilhe 
of  the  skill  of  tlie  pahii  and  soU".  'I'hey 
are  composed  of  a  caj)suk'  of  connective 
tissue  and  a  core  of  cells  amon^  which 
winds  the  branched  termination  of  a 
nerve-fii)re. 

TJiese  two  forms  of  end-or<,'an  may 
with  i)r()l)a1)ilitv  be  assiiined  to  the  sense 
of  tdiii  li  ])r(i{)er;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  none  of  tlie  other  forms  of  nerve- 
ending'  met  with  in  the  skin  arc  con- 
nected with  this  sense. 

"  Knd-biilbs"  of  varit)us  shapes  also 
occur  in  the  skin,  some  cylindrical,  some 
nearly  spherical.  Their  structure  is  much 
like  tliat  of  the  touch-corpuscles:  a^('_iH"^ 
sule^nclusL':vJi^.core4^Jnjo  wliicIT  ]X'netrates  a  sensory  nerve-fibre. 
The  nerve-fibre  loses  its  sheaths,  jyid  coils  and  ramifies  as  a 
naked  axon  in  The  Interior  of  tiie  l)iilb  (see  Fi^.  00). 

The  most  highly  developed  in  structure  of  tlu'  cutaneous  end- 
organs  are  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  (compare 
Fip.  70).  Tiiey  are  larger  than  the  other  forms, 
and  their  caj)sule  is  composed  of  concentric 
plates  of  connective  tissue  like  the  layers  of  an 
onion.  Fa(  h  Pacinian  cor])Uscle  is  entered  at 
one  end  by  a  nerve-fibre,  wliicli  loses  its  myelin 
sheath  in  the  interior  of  the  corj)Us(le,  and,  pass- 
ing along  the  axis,  terminates  near  the  other  end. 
The  Pacinian  corpuscles  lie  just  beneath  tiie 
skin,  or  deej)er  in;  and  also  in  other  situations, 
as  in  the  muscles,  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
tendons,  ligaments,  iiiid  Imhk  >,  and  in  the 
mesentery. 

'^Ihere  M^  still  another  mode  of  nervcH-nding  on 
the  skin,  quite  difTerent  from  the  form.s'^iiTready  j..j^,  eo— End-Bulb 
described,  in  that  the  nerve-fibr<'  branches  freely  from  the  Human 
among  the  cells  of  the  skin,  being  unprovided       cmV"  n'."a*xon;  T 

with    a    capsule    (Tig.    71).       Tliis    form    niav    be         its  hranrhim;  t.rmi- 

ni  ,,,  ,.         ,,  '  nation  within  f,  the 

ed  a      free   nerve-endmir.  .apsuio. 
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§  10.  As  to  the  specific  function  of  the  end-bulbs,  Pacinian 
corpuscles,  and  free  nerve-ends,  there  is  nothmg  of  a  conclusive 
nature  to  bring  forward.  The  distribution  of  the  various  forms 
over  the  skin  is  unequal,  and,  since  the  distribution  of  the  four 
cutaneous  senses  is  also  unequal,  attempts  have  been  made^  to 
determine  the  function  of  the  end-organs  by  correlating  their  dis- 
tribution with  that  of  the  senses.  Thus,  spherical  end-bulbs  occur 
in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  which,  to  many  observers,  lacks  tac- 
tile sensation,  though  possessing  that  of 
temperature  and  especially  that  of  cold; 
this  form  of  end-organ  may  very  well, 
then,  be  the  receptor_for  cold.  On  ac- 
count of  the  longer  reaction-time  to 
warmth  than  to  cold,  and  of  the  less 
sharp  localization  of  the  "warmth- 
spots,"  it  is  believed  that  the  end- 
organs  for  this  sense  probably  lie  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  and  this 
fact  leads  to  the  supposition  that  a 
cylindrical  form  of  end-bulb,  which 
occurs  deep  in  the  skin,  may  be  the 
warmth-receptor. 

The  pain  sense  is  perhaps  served  by 
the  free  nerve-ends.  A  fact  supporting 
this  vfew  is  the  absence  of  other  sense 
qualities  from  the  cornea,  the  nerve- 
ends  in  which  are  of  the  free-branching 
type.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles,  from 
their  location,  must  serve  a  subcutane- 
ous form  of  sensibility — perhaps  what  is 
known  as  "deepsensibility  "  topressure. 

Sensory  endings  of  complicated  structure  are  found  in  muscles 
and  their  tendons,  and  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  "mus- 
cle sense."  The  "muscle  spindle"  (Fig.  72)  occurs  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  is  composed  of  several  modified 
muscle  fibres  bound  together  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and 
supplied  by  one  or  more  sensory  nerve-fibres,  which,  losing  their 
myelin  sheath,  break  up  into  fine  branches  that  coil  around  the 
muscle-fibres  within  the  spindle.     That  these  are  sense-organs  has 

'  Especially  by  von  Frey,  Beitrdge  zur  Sinnesphysiologie  der  Haut,  in  Be- 
richte  d.  k.  sacks.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Leipzig,  rnath.-phys.  Klasse,  1894, 
1895,  1897;  see  also  later  discussions  by  Sherrington,  in  Schafer's  Textbook  of 
Physiology,  1900,  II,  920  ff.,  and  by  Thunberg  in  Nagel's  i/anrf6uc/i  der  P/ii/si- 
ologie,  1905,  III,  654. 


Fig.  70. — Corpuscle  of  Pacini  (or 
Vater)  from  the  Mesentery  of  the 
Cat.  (After  Frey.)  a,  axon  with 
its  sheaths;  6,  system  of  tunics 
constituting  the  capsule  of  the 
corpuscle;  c,  axial  canal,  in  which 
the  nerve-fibre  ends. 
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been  proved  l>\  ^liouiiii:  lliat  the  iirrvt -filtrcs  which  cnii  r  ih<  m  dd 
Hot  (Icp'iicratc  afltr  stctioii  of  the  ventral  sj)iiial  roots  .siij)|)lviii^ 
tlir  iiiu.sclr  ii)  (|iic.stion;'  these  ncrvf-lihrcs,  therefore,  eoiiie  from  the 
dorsal  root.s  and  are  sensory.  Tentlon  spindh's  occur  in  the  part 
of  a  tendon  near  to  its  niusclo,  and  are  of  very  simihir  structure  to 
the  muscle  spindles.  Other  simpler  sensory  end-organs — Pacinian 
eor])Uscles  and  end-hulhs — are  found  in  muscles,  tendons, Tlie  cap- 
sules of  joinLs,  the  periosteum  and  interior  of  hones;  and  these  all 
may  be  connected  with  that  complex  of  sensory  apparatus  whicli 
gtx's  hy  the  inexact  name  of  "muscle-sense." 

§  11.  ^^ith  the  exception  j)erhaps  oi  the  ear,  the  eye  is  hy  far 
the  most  elaborate  and  complicated  of  the  end-organs  of  sense. 
This  is  true  of  those  portions  of  it  which  are  designed  merely  to 


Fig.  71. — Froe  Branctiinj;  S<'nsor>'  Axon.s  from   ttie  Larynx. 
n,  axotis. 


(Rclzlus.) 


bring  the  external  stimulus  to  hear  uj)on  the  nervous  structun*,  as 
well  as  of  this  structure  it.self.  ( "oiisiderinfr  it  as  a  whole,  we 
may  say  that  the  j)erij)heral  organ  of  sensations  oT^Ight  and  color 
is  an  oj)tical  iiistrumint  constructed  on  the  |)lan  of  a  water  camera 
obscura,  with  a  self-a<ljusting  lens,  and  a  concave,  sensitive,  nervous 
membrane,  as  a  screen  on  wjiieh  the  image  is  foriued. 

§  12.  The  eyeball  consists  of  three  roat.'i  or  tunics  enclosing  three 
translucent  refracting  iiieclia.  Since,  however,  the  front  j)art  of 
the  outer  one  of  these  coats  Is  itself  translucent  and  refracting, 
the  number  of  r<-fracting  media  in  the  eye  is  really  four.  ( 1 )  The 
first  or  external  coat  consists  of  Jj^j  parts:  (a)  the  Sclerotic  or 
posterior  five-slxtlis  part  ("'whit*'  of  the  eye"),  which  is  a  firm, 
fibrous  memT)rane  formed  of  connective  tissue  intermingled  with 
i-lastic  fibres;  and  (h)  the  ('ornea,  or  translucent  anterior  one-sixth 
part,  whicli  Is  circular  and  convex  InTorm,  anrl  covered  with  con- 

*  f^hrruuftton,  Jiiurnal  of  Phj/siolixf;/,  ISDI.  XN'II,  211  ff.  S<>nsory  ciulinp.s 
nrr  ff)unrl  also  in  the  mucoUH  membrane  and  <|uiti-  widely  iliHtribwtcil  through 
the  viscera. 
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junctival  epithelium.  The  cornea  rises  and  bulges  in  the  middle 
like  a  watch-glass.  (2)  Tho^sccond  coat,  or  tunic  of  the  eye,  also 
consists  of  two  parts:  these  are  (a)  the  Choroid  coat,  which  com- 
prises  much  its  larger  portion,  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  due  to  its 
pigment  cells  (except  in  the  case  of 
albinos),  and  is  abundantly  provided 
with  nerves  and  blood-vessels;  and 
(^)_ife6_J[ris,  a  circular,  flattened, 
disk-shaped  diaphragm  in  front  of 
the  lens  (the  colored  part  of  the 
visible  eyeball),  bathed  with  aqueous 
humor,  and  having  in  its  centre  a 
circular  aperture  called  the  "pjjpil" 
of  the  eye.  The  anterior  border 
{corpus  ciliare)  around  the  iris  con- 
sists of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the 
ciliary  processes.  (3)  The  Retina  is 
the  third  or  inner  coat  of  the  eye. 
It  is  a  delicate  membrane  of  exqui- 
site transparency  and  almost  perfect 
optical  homogeneity;  it  has  a  highly 
complex  structure,  consisting  of  nine 
or  ten  layers,  the  truly  nervous  por- 
tions of  which  contain  nerve-fibres, 
nerve-cells,  and  special  end-organs, 
together  with  supporting  tissue  and 
blood-vessels.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  retina  is  moulded  on  the  vitreous 
body,  and  it  extends  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve  nearly  as 
far  forward  as  the  ciliary  processes. 
§  13.  The  eyeball  has  four  trans- 
lucent  rejractingmedia.  The  first  of 
these — enumerating  inward  from  the 

outside     front — is     (1)     the^Cornea,     Fig.  72.— a  Muscle  Spindle.    (Claccio.) 

already  spoken  of  as    Oie    anterior 

one-sixth  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye.  (^  Tllg-  Aqueous  Humor 
fills  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens,  and  is  divided  by 
the  iris  into  two  chambers,  of  which  the  front  one  is  much  the 
larger.  It  is  limpid  and  watery;  it  holds  in  solution  the  salts  of 
the  blood-serum,  with  traces  of  organic  substances.  (3)  The  Crys- 
talline  Lens  is  situated  between  tlie  iris  and  the  vitreous  body.  It  is 
a  Transparent  biconvex  lens,  with  its  antero-posterior  diameter  about 
one-third  less  than  the  transverse  diameter.     It  consists  of  a  capsule 
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and  enclosed  Ixxly.  It  is  of  "huttcry  consistency,"  composed,  like 
an  onion,  of  a  niiiiilxT  of  easily  sej)aral)le  layers.  Each  layer  c(nisisLs 
of  fibres,  which  within  the  layer  are,  a.s  a  rule,  radial.  Between 
tlie  entire  ciliary  part  of  the  retina  aii<l  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  vitrroiis  humor  is  intcrj)ose(l  a  structurchss  membranous  body, 


Frn.  73.  —  Horizontal  Sortlon  throiiRli  the  Loft  Eyo.     ^.     (Srhrtnatir, 
from  Gegenbsur.) 


to  which  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  attached,  and  wlii(  h  radiat("s  out- 
ward and  maintains  the  lens  in  tension.  It  is  called  the  .susprti- 
sorij  lif/amriit  (or  Zonula  of  Ziiiii),  and  it.s  office  is  very  im])ortant 
in  the  ace()nim(Mlatin^'  of  the  eve  to  difTerent  distances.  (4)  The 
^'itreolls  Humor  consists  of  a  number  of  firm  sheets  or  layers 
(lamell.T),  between  which  fluid  is  contained,  built  intn  a  body  that 
is,  optically  considered,  transj)arent  and  homotreiieous.      It  occupies 
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most  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  gelatinous  form  of  connective  tissue,  and  is  composed  most- 
ly of  water  with  salts  in  solution,  of  proteids  and  mucin,  fats  and 
extractive  matters — especially  urea.  Its  peculiar  structure  is  of 
little  significance  for  the  physiology  of  the  eye. 

§  14.  Of  the  appendages  or  accessory  parts  of  the  eye — such  as 
the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  lachrymal  apparatus,  muscles  of  the 
eyeball — only  the   mechanism   by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  its 


Fig.  74. — Muscles  of  the  Left  Hu-     Fig.  75. — Muscles  of  the  Left  Human  Eye, 


man  Eye,  seen  from  above,  rs, 
rectus  superior;  re,  rectus  ex- 
ternus;  and  rit,  rectus  internus; 
OS,  superior  oblique,  with  its 
tendon,  t,  which  runs  through  the 
membranous  pulley,  u,  at  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the 
eyeball. 


seen  from  the  outside.  Ir,  levator  of  the  up- 
per eyelid,  which  covers  the  rectus  superior, 
rs,  re,  os,  as  in  the  preceding  figure;  rif, 
rectus  inferior;    oi,  inferior  oblique. 


orbit  has  any  special  significance  for  physiological  psychology. 
The  buildmg-up  of  a  world  of  vi.sil)]e  oljjccts,  and  even  the  forma- 
tion of  a  so-called  "field  of  vision,"  is  dependent  upon  the  great 
mobility  of  the  eye.  The  eyebalLJs„,nxoved  in  its  bony  socket, 
where  it  is  embedded  in  a  mass  of  fat  as  in  a  socket-joint,  by  six 
muscles,  which  are  attached  to  it  somewhat  like  the  bridle  to  the" 
horse  s  head.  Fojir  of  these  muscles  spring  from  the  bony  wall 
near^the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  extend  through  the 
length  of  the  socket,  and  pass  directly  to  the  eyeball,  where  they 
are  attached  to  it,  one  above,  one  Ix-low,  one  on  the  outers  and  one 
on  the  inner  side  (the  recti  intcnni.s  an<l  r.rfrrinis\  superior  and  infe- 
rior^. In  moving  both  eyes  up  or  down,  tlie  same  muscles  in  both 
contract  simultaneously;  in  moving  the  eyes  to  the  right,  the  outer 
muscle  of  the  right  eye  and  the  inner  of  the  left  contract  simul- 
taneously (and  vice  versa);  in  turning  both  eyes  inward  to  converge 
them  upon  a  near  object,  the  two  inner  muscles  contract  together. 
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The  otluT  two  of  the  six  muscles  of  tlic  eve  arc  callr(l[r^^|^^|j^.  Of 
these  one  is  siijH'rIor  and  internal;  it  dcnvs  not  pass  directlv  forward 
from  its  phiee  of  origin,  at  tlie  p(Jsterior  apertnre  tlirough  wliich 
the  optie  nerve  enters  to  the  eye,  hut  first  runs  through  a  rinp,  then 
turns  around,  and  is  attached  ohh'cpiely  to  the  upj)er  surface  of  the 
ey(  hall.  The  other  ol)li(jUe  muscle  hegins  at  the  inner  wall  in  the 
swket,  passes  under  the  eychall,  and  is  attached  to  it  opposite  to 
the  sujK'rior  ohlitpie  muscle.  The  two  ol)li(|ue  muscles  comhine 
with  the  four  recti  to  move  the  eyes  in  various  directions  which 
would  he  iinj)ossil>le  for  the  latter  alone. 

§  15.  The  prohlem  which  is  to  he  solved  hy  the  end-organ  of 
vision  may  he  stated  in  a  general  form  as  follows:  A  mosaic  of 
l(K-alize(i  sensations  must  he  so  constructed  that  changes  in  the 
(juaiuity,  quality,  local  relation,  and  se(|uence  of  these  sensations 
shall  he  (juickly  inter])reted  as  indicative  of  the  color,  shade,  size, 
shap(»,  locality,  antl  motion  of  external  visihle  ohject-s.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  solution  of  this  prohlem  falls  upon  the  nervous 
structure  of  the  retina.  It  is  itself  a  mosaic  of  nervous  eh'inents.  the 
excitation  of  which  may  vary  in  (|uality,  (juantity,  local  coloring, 
and  scfpience  of  the  different  elements  excited.  Hut  in  order  that 
the  retina  nuiy  exercise  its  function  with  the  precision  and  delicacy 
of  detail  for  which  its  structure  fits  it,  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  a  single  point  of  the  surface  of  the  visihle  ohject  must  excite  a 
single  one,  or  at  nu)st  a  small  and  definite  grouj),  of  the  retinal 
nervous  elements.  The  sensation^  thus  occasioned  can  then  un- 
dergo a  systematic  arrangement  hy  the  mind.  It_i.s  the  jkvorkof 
the  translucent  refracting  media  of  the  (;^-e  t(2  apj)lv  t|ie  stimulus  to 
retinal  elements  exactly  discriminated,  and  in  an  order  c()rres{M)nd- 
ing  to  the  ohject;  that  is  to  say,  the  cornea,  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
anftlTie  tens  must  form  an  image  on  tlie  retina. 

§  IT).  T>Ight Cnteruig  tTu'  eye  passes  successively  through  the  cor- 
nea, the  a(|ueous  humor,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  At 
each_of  the  surfaces  hetween  these  media  the  jij^ht  suffers  refrac- 
tion, ^nce  fhc'  surfac<'s  at  wldch  the  refraction  (Mcurs  are  approxi- 
mately spherical,  and  the  centres  of  the  sj)herical  surfaces  all  lie  in 
one  straight  litx — the  so-called  "optic  axis" — the  eye  is.  oj)ti('ally 
considered,  a  centred  system.  Aw  inij)ortant  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  avoids  distortion  in  the  image.  For  exam|)le,  the  j)en- 
c-ils  of  rays  issuing  from  the  various  j)oints  of  any  ])lane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  will  he  finally  f(KUssed  in  j)oints  which  lie  in  a  plane  hav- 
iiiL' the  same  direction ;  and  the  image  formed  of  these  latter  ])oints 
will,  therefore,  he  in  aj)j)ro\imatclv  true  j)roportion  to  the  seen  ohjec-t. 

To  determine  the  refractive  j»owcr  of  tlu'  eye,  we  need  to  know 
(Ij  tlu'  index  of  refraction  of  each  of  the  media  fhrougli  wliidi  the 
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light  passes,  (2)  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the  surfaces  a!t 
which  refraction  occurs,  and  (3)  the  distance  apart  of  these  sur- 
faces. 

The  indices  of  refraction  which  have  been  worked  out  by  vari- 
ous ingenious  methods  are  in  round  numbers  the  following:  for 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humors,  1.34,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  for 
water;  for  the  cornea,  1.38;  for  the  lens,  increasing  from  1.39  in  the 
outer  layers  to  1.41  at  the  centre.  Since  the  curvature  of  the  layers 
of  the  lens  becomes  sharper  from  the  outside  inward,  the  refract- 
ive power  of  the  lens  is  increased;  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  lens  of  the  same  size  and  shape  with  an  index  of  about 
1.44.  But  since  the  cornea  is  thin  and  differs  but  little,  in  its 
index  of  refraction,  from  the  adjacent  aqueous  humor,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  only  surfaces  at  which  in- 
coming rays  are  effectively  bent  are,  therefore,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cornea,  and  the  front  and  rear  surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  radii 
of  these  surfaces  are  as  follows:  of  the  cornea,  about  8  millimetres; 
front  of  lens,  about  10  millimetres;  back  of  lens,  about  6  milli- 
metres. It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  these  measure- 
ments differ  considerably  in  different  individuals. 

The  distance  from  the  corneal  surface  to  the  front  of  the  lens 
is  about  3.6  millimetres,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lens  about  the 
same.  The  data  are  thus  provided  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  and  the  calculation  gives  it  a 
strength  of  about  67  diopters.  Its_jpo\vcr  is  such  that  parallel 
rays — rays  from  a  distant  object — entering  tho  eye  are  brought  to  a 
focus  at  a  distance  of  about  20  millimetres  bcliind  the  cornea — 
a  distance  wliich  in  tlie  norinal  eye  corresponds  to  the  actual  lo- 
cation of  the  retina.^  If,  however,  the  axis  of  the  eye,  from  the 
cornea  to  the  retina,  is  too  long  for  the  refractive  power,  the  image 
of  distant  objects  is  formed  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  only  near 
objects  can  be  clearly  seen  (near-sightedness  or  myopia) ;  whereas 
if  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  is  too  short,  the  image  of  distant  objects 
will  be  formed  behind  the  retina,  and  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  must  be  increased  to  permit  of  clear  vision  (hypermetropia) .  If, 
as  is  common,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  truly  spherical,  the 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  line  rather  than  a  point  on  the  retina 
(astigmatism). 

§  17.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  what  is  called  the  "rest- 
ing eye."  The  eye,  when  its  internal  mechanism  is  at  rest,  is  fo- 
cussed  on  distance,  and  does  not  form  clear  images  of  nieaFoBiects. 

'  These  measurements  and  calculations  are  from  several  investigators,  and 
are  here  cited  after  Schenck,  in  Nagel's  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  1905,  III, 
38  (T. 
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To  obtain  clear  vision  for  ncarjLjbjects^  the  optical  pqwer^of  the  eye 

imist  be  nuTca.sed.  'Vhv  process  l)^  wliicTi  tills  is  accoinplislu'Tl  is 
calK-d  "acconiinodation."  The  nu'chaiiisin  of  accoimuodation 
(litFiTs  in  (TTIferent  orJcrs  of  animals;'  in  aniphil)ia  and  reptiles 
tile  lens  is  moved  forward  as  in  the  camera.  In  mammals  this  is 
not  the  case,  hnt  the  power  of  the  eve  i.-?  increased  hv  increasing 
the  convexity  of  the  lens;  its_fr()nt  siirftLCC  liuli^es  forward,  becoming 
more  curved^  while  it:^  mir  surface  remains  in  position. 

'I'liere  are  several  methods  of  experiment  which  demonstrate 
that  in  accommodation  for  near  distances  the  front  of  the  lens  be- 
comes more  stroni,dy  arciied.  When  accommodation  is  taking 
place,  the  pupil  may  be  seen  not  only  to  contract,  but  also  to  draw 
its  edge  forward.  Hehnholtz  calculated  the  amount  of  this  forward 
movement  for  two  cases  at  about  -i^  and  -^^  of  an  inch,  respectively. 
^b)reover,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  imag<'  reflected  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  may  be  watclu'd  as  it  becomes  smaller 
and  more  distinct  on  adjustment  for  near  distances,  thus  showing 
that  the  surface  from  which  it  is  reflected  has  increased  its  curva- 
ture. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  eve  must  be 
under  the  brain's  (-(Mitrol,  since  adjustment  is  voluntary;  an^l  that 
it  must  consist  of  muscles  whTch  he  within  the  eyeball.     The  ac- 
cepted  hyp()niesrs  concerning  the  nature  and  action  of  this  mechan- 
ism was  first  j)ro})osed  by  Ilclmholtz.     This  investigator  assumes 
that  the  lens,  when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  does  not  have  theJtorni  which 
corresponds  to  a  condition  of  e(juilibriuHi  in  its  own  elastic  power. 
If  it  were  not  held  in  li     it-    iirroundiiig^,  it  would  be  more  arched 
than  it  is  both  T)efore  and  Ix-iund.     But  it  is  kept  ilattened  by  the 
radial  tension  of  the  .sii.sprn.snri/  Hqnmrni:  when  this  tension  is  with- 
drawn the  lens  beconi'-  iiii\r(l  b\    ilic  ;i(  lidii  i^i  Ii^  own  ilasticitv. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  im^iou  i.-.  aceoiiipli>lird  by  the  ac  tion  of  the 
I  cilifiry  muscle,  the  rd)res  of  which  have  their  j)oint  of  fixation  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  run  from  here  in  the  direction  of  a  merid- 
ian toward  the  ('(piator  of  the  eye.      When  the  ciliary  nniscle  con- 
\ tracts,  the  free  ends  of  its  fibres  are  drawn  toward  its  fixed  ends 
ion  the  edge  ofThe  corne7i;   the  radi.-d  tension  of  the  suspensory  lig- 
jament  Ts  ThTis  relaxed,  and  the  leiis  is  allowed  to  assume  it.s  natural 
form  uniTcr  tTie  cqmpoise  of  its  own  elas|i^' forces  (Fig.  TO). 

The  Iris  of  the  eye  corresponds  tf)  the  diaj)hragm  of  the  camera. 
It  confaTns  two  .sets  of  contractile  fibres,  one  circular,  tin  clFcct  of 
whl<h  is  to  dInmnsTPtlie  sl/e  of  tTie  pu))il;  the  other  radial  and  en- 
larging the  pupil.  Contraction  of  the  j)U|)il  occurs  under  two  con- 
ditions: ^Mien  l»right  light  (or,  more  exactly,  light  brighter  than  that 
'  HcfT,   Wirnrr  hlin.  Wochmsrhrill,  1S9H,  XI,  <tJJ. 
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to  which  the  retina  is  at  the  time  adapted)  enters  the  eye;  and  when 
the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a  near  object.  In  both  cases  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  pupil  is  to  increase  the  clearness  of  vision,  A  sud- 
den bright  light  has  a  dazzling  effect,  and  this  is  lessened  by  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  light  entering  the  eye.  The  divergent 
rays  from  a  near  object  are  not  so  well  focussed  as  are  the  more 
nearly  parallel  rays,  on  account  of  spherical  aberration;  but  this  bad 
effect  is  diminished  by  cutting  off  the  more  oblique  rays  which 
enter  through  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  lens. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  the  tliird, 
fojLirth,  and  s[xth  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic.  OF 
tliese,  the  third  or  oculomotor  is  the  largest;  in  it  are  contained  the 
fibres  which  supply 
the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  those  which 
supply  the  circular 
muscle  of  the  iris. 
The  fibres  which 
supply  the  radial 
muscle  of  the  iris 
are  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  arise 
from  a  centre  in  the 
cervical  cord.  The 
fibres  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  originate  in  the  mid-brain,  in  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle.  Convergence,  accommodation,  and  constriction  of  the 
pupil  can  all  and  severally  be  excited  by  stimulating  special  por- 
tions of  this  region.  The  pupillary  reflex  to  light  has  as  its  sensory 
nerve  the  optic;  the  fibres  concerned  are  those  which  pass  to  the 
anterior  quadrigemina,  whence,  apparently,  other  fibres  pass  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  so  excite  the  motor  fibres  to 
the  iris. 

§  18.  Given  the  formation  of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  it  is  fur- 
ther required  in  order  to  vision  that  this  physical  process  shall 
be  changed  into  a  physiological  process.  We  now  examine  briefly 
the  mecTuuiisin  by  which  such  a  change  is  accomplished.  The 
retina^  or  inner  tunic  of  the  eye,  contains  the  nervous  elements  by 
wIiMFaction  the  system  of  refracted  rays  is  changed  into  a  mosaic 
of  nerve  coiumotions.  But  light  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
nervTmS^ubstance,  eitlier  fibres  or  cells,  unless  it  have  an  intensity 
which  is  nearly  deadly  to  that  substance.  Since  we  are  able  to 
see  the  feeblest  rays  of  the  moon  as  reflected  from  white  paper,  the 
nervous  excitation  which  is  the  condition  of  vision  cannot  be  pro- 


Fig.  76. — The  Change  of  the  Lens  in  Accommodation. 
(Helmholtz.)  The  left  half  of  the  figure  .shows  the  lens 
focussed  on  a  distant  object,  the  right  half  on  a  very  near 
object,  c,  the  ciliary  muscle;  s,  the  suspensory  ligament. 


I'.iO  FAD  OKCANS  OK  'IMIK  XKKVOrs  S'S'S'IM^M 

(lii(<'(l  hy  tlie^din-ct  action  of  light  on  the  nen'e-fibrcs  or^nerve-cells 
<»f  thQ.cyt'.  A  j)h()t(>-<Ti('niIc'jiI  ,su!).stanro  and  prfxesSj  a«>  well.  a,s 
a  sjM'cial  end-apparatus^  sccins  (iKrcfuru  Lu  be  nccxvidarily  involved 
in  th«'  j)n)l)|cn»  which  is  (^'ivcii  to  the  retina  to  solve. 

§  l[).  The  n«;rvm|vi  j|[|il  f.iluT  <  h.in..iii^  /.f  tin.  rcLinu  a,rc  urran^'ed 


OrTfR   BrRFA^'K. 


,■»    '"     ....  Layer  of  jngmenl  ctUs. 


>   . .  .  .  iMi/er  of  rods  and  cones. 


Mantjrami  limUanji  cjtcma. 


.  Outer  nutienr  layer. 


.  Outer  molcrtiiar  layer. 


.  Inner  nudcar  layer. 


^    ....  Inner  niolcriilar  layer. 


iMyer  of  nerve-fibre*. 
__^__^^_^,^__  .\f ctnl/rana  limitan.'t  interna. 

INNKIl   BUnrACK. 

Vm.  77.  —  Dittfrrarnmatir  .'M-rtion  of  the  nutiiaii  Ri-tiiia.      (.Srliultzo.) 

(see  Fi^'s.  77  and  7S,)  in  tli<'  fcjllowin;;  tt^lJiii'^'^'^'  <"f^ilQJAng^roni  within  / 
outward  and  hackward:  (1)  tiie  mnnhrann  liinitaus  /»/rr»a,.whieh  is  ^ 
the  retinal  honli  r  toward  the  vitreou.s  body;  (2)lKc  layer  of  optic 
vrrvr-fihrr.s  distrihnted  from  tlie  papilla  where  this  nerve  breaks  in 
through  the  tunies  of  the  eye;  (.'i)  the  (fniitfli'oii  rrll-ltu/ir:  (  I)  the 
itinrr  molrruhir  laifrr:  (5)  the  inner  nurlrar  laifcr:  (("»)  the  ouirr 
molecular  layer;  (7)  the  outer  nuclear  layer;  (S)  the  membrana  limi- 
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tans  esderna;  (9)  the  bacillary  layer,  or 
layer  of  rods  and  cones;  (10)  the  pigment- 
epithelium  layer.  The  membranes  (Nos. 
(1)  and  (8) )  are  not  really  uninterrupted 
layers,  but  an  extremely  fine  network. 

By  ^o  means  all  the  retinal  substance 
is^  nervous.  Indeed,  the  numerous  radial 
fibres  {fibres  of  Midler)  which  seem  to 
penetrate  its  entire  thickness  are  now  held 
to  be  in  great  part  elements  of  the  support- 
ing tissue;  moreover,  the  whole  connective 
substance  is  a  kind  of  sponge-like  tissue, 
in  the  gaps  of  which  the  true  nervous  ele- 
ments lie  embedded.  The  gaps  thus  filled 
are  especially  large  in  the  second,  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  layers. 

The  principal  nervous  elements  of  the 
retina  can  be  arranged  in  three  parallel 
sets,  and  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as 
fymg  in  three  layers,  each  of  whicli  in- 
cludes more  than  one  of  the  layers  just 
mentioned.  These  three  sets  of  nerve^cells 
are  (1)  the  ganglion  or  optic  nerve-cells,  (2) 
tKe  bipolar  cells,  and  (3)  the  rod^andLcope 


cells.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  arise 
m  the  main  from  the  ganglion  cells;  they 
are,  indeed,  the  axons  of  these  cells,  and 
have  no  medullary  sheaths  in  their  course 
over  the  retina  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
nerve.  They  converge  from  all  parts  of 
the  retina  to  the  nerve,  thus  forming  the 
second  of  the  ten  layers  mentioned  above. 
Their  arrangement  is  special  at  the  yellow 
spot,  so  as  to  surround  and  not  cover  it. 
The  dendrites  of  the  ganglion  cells  branch 
in  the  fourth  layer,  the  "molecular"  ap- 
pearance of  which,  in  cross  section,  is  due 
to  the  cut  ends  of  numerous  fine  dendritic 
branches.  This  molecular  layer  may  also 
be  called  a  synapse  layer,  since  it  contains 
the  synapses  between  the  ganglion  cells  and  5 
theJb_i2olar..£elLs-  The  cell-bodies  of  the  Fig. 
latter  lie  in  the  fifth  or  inner  nuclear  layer; 
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rS.— DiaKrammatic  Repre- 
sentation of  the  ConniTtions 
,      .  .of    tlif    Ni'r\f-(il>rcs    in    the 

their   short    axons    branch    and    terminate      H»tina.     (sciuiitzi'.)     The 
among  the  dendrites  of  the  ganglion  cells.     eZ^^Vi^'pltT^'''  ''^" 
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Tlie  dendrites  of  the  liipolar  eells  extend  toward  the  lavcr  of  rods 
and  eones,  hrancliiii^'  in  the  outer  molecular  layer,  which  is,  a^'ain, 
a  sv^naj)s<'  layer  hetween  the  hij^M^jar  j^ijiml_tl2e  nnls  and  eones. 
The  ee]l-l)()dies  of  tl»e  rod-and-coiic-ceils  lie  in  the  outer  nuclear 
hiyer;    their  axons  run  inward  to  form  synapses  with  the  dendrites 


^■.  -:4^ 


Fio.  79. — Rods  and  Cones  of  the  Human  lUtina.         Fio.  80.  — Rod  and  Cone 
(.SrJiullzc.)     ,-1.  showint;  Inner   .sj-cmt-nts  of  tlic  from  tin-  Human  Ui-tl- 

ro<l.s,  n  f  n,  atui  of  tin-  roni-n.  ;  2' ,    tin-  latter  in  nil.  jirtst-rN i-il  in  pi-ro»- 

roniKTtlon  with  tin-  <onc-nu<-|f|  and  fibres  as  far  niic  ariil,  sliowins  the 

a.s    the    outer    molecular   layer.      "'{".     li.   inner  Ime    lihre.s  of  the  sur- 

wRment   of  a  rone  with  a  rone-nucleu.s.     ^"o  fare  and  the  different 

C,  isolated  interior  portion  of  a  cone.  lengths    of    the    inter- 

nal segment.  ^Y"- 
(Sohultze.)  The  outer 
8«->,'ment  of  the  cone  is 
broken  intodisksuhicb 
are  still  adherent. 

of  the  hipolar  cells,  wliile  what  correspond  to  their  <lendrites  arc 
the  s[)4'cializcd  hranches  called  rod.*^  and  cones.  These  hraiiche.s 
are^the  real  receptors  of  the  retina;  it  is  they  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  Ifplit;  and  the  nerve  im^ul.ses  set  up  in  iTu'in  T»y  the  action 
of  UpTit  pass  from  them  to  (he  hipolar  cells;  from  the  bipolar  to  the 
^'an^lion  cells,  and  so.  hy  the  axons  of  the  latter  eells  to  the  optic 
nerve  liTurHs  terminations  in  the  hrain  (comj)are  p.  91). 
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The  researches  of  Cajal  and  other  recent  histologists  have  un- 
earthed_a_jK£aJth  of  further  facts  regarding  the  internal  structure 
of  the  retina,  to  only  a  few  of  which  brief  reference  can  now  be 
/,  made.  It  is  found  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  orig- 
inate within  the  brain,  and  terminate  in  the  retina;  these  probably 
conduct  outward  from  the  brain,  but  their  exact  function  is  not 
'T.  clearly  made  out.  There  are  also  cells  in  the  retina  which  do  not 
conduct  in  the  direction  of  the  rod-and-cone-bipolar-ganglion  cells, 
but  spread  out  horizontally,  as  if  to  associate  cells  of  the  same  layer. 
O  Among  the  bipolar  cells,  two  classes  are  recognized,  linked  respec- 
tively to  the  rods  and  to  the  cones.  Several  rods  are  linked  to  the 
same  bipolar  cell;  whereas  it  appears  that  each  cone  may  have  an 
individual  bipolar  cell  connected  with  it. 

§  20.  To  this  description  of  the  minute  nervous  elements  of  the 
retina,  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  more  distinctively  physical 
characteristics  of  certain  of  its.  parts  may  now  be  added.  As  its 
very  name  suggests:  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (No.  9)  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  elongated  bodies  arranged  side  by  side,  like  rows  of 
palisades,  with  their  largest  extension  in  the  radial  direction.  These 
bodies  are  of  two  kinds — one  cylindrical,  and  called  "rods  of  the 
retina,"  the  other  rather  flask-shaped,  and  called  "cones  of  the 
retina"  (compare  Figs.  79  and  80).  The  rods  extend  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  layer,  and  are  about  ^-^  inch  in  length,  but  the  cones 
are  shorter;  the  rods  are  about  ^-^qoo  i"ch  in  diameter,  the  smallest 
cones  of  the  central  depression  to^ooit  inch.  Each  rod  or  cone  is 
composed  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  segment  or  limb;  the  latter  is 
highly  refractile,  the  former  only  feebly  so.  The  inner  limbs  ap- 
pear under  the  microscope  like  a  mass  of  protoplasm. 

In  geiicral,  the  rods  are  more  numerous  than  the  cones.  The 
distribution  of  the  two  elements  is  different  for  different  parts  of 
the  retina.  In  the  yellow  spot  only  cones  appear,  but  these  are  of 
more  slender  form,  and  of  increased  len<;'tli,  so  that  not  less  than  one 
million  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  a  square  yV  ii^ch;  while  not  far  from 
this  spot  each  cone  is  surrounded  by  a  crown-shaped  border  of 
rods.  Toward  the  ora  serrata  the  cones  become  continually  rarer. 
In  close  connection  with  the  rods  and  cones  stand  the  cells  of  the 
pigment-epithelium.  These  cells  form  a  regular  mosaic  of  flat, 
six-sided  cells,  which  send  out  pigmented  processes  between  the 
outer  limbs  of  the  rods  and  cones  (see  Figs.  81  and  82). 

§  21.  Two  minute  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  re- 
quire to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  area:  the  yellow  spot 
(macula  lutea)  and  the  "l)lind  spot"  (papilla  optica).  The  yellow 
spot  is  of  oval  shape,  about  i-^  of  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and 
has  in  the  centre  a  depressio n  ca  1  lcHJ^lie_Jo w'O^ central i8._    It  is  the 
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Fi<;s.  81  and  82.— Superficial  AsiktI  of  tlic  .\r- 
ruiiKinunt  of  the  Ko<ls  and  Coru-.s  in  tlif  1{<1- 
Ina.  *?".  (Scliiiitzc.  t  TIk'  foniit-r  i.s  from 
tilt'  region  of  tin-  niuciila  lutea;  ttie  latter 
from  the  peripheral  region. 


place  of  clearest  vi.sioii,  iiml  the  j)liy.siol()^M(;il  (■••iitrr  of  tlic  cyi'. 
AKoiit  f  of  an  inch  in.sidc  the  eye,  or  1'),°  from  tin-  middle  of  the 
yrUow  .sj)ot,  i.s  the  niiddlr  of  the  j)apilhi,  or  phicc  when-  the  optic 
nerve  breaks  into  the  retina   (compare  Fi|^.  Mi).     'V\n-  himd  sjnd, 

or  j)ortion  of  the  retina  wliich 
can  oe  exjHrinicntally  .shown 
;  to  Kr  inoperative  in  \ision. 
i  lia-sbeen  proved  bj  Ilehii- 
[  holtz_to  correspond  in  huth 
\  size  and  shajx-  to  tliat  covered 
hy  thi.s  papilhi.  It.s  (hameter 
i.s  about  iV  or  jV  of  an  inch, 
varying  considerably  for  thf- 
ferent  eyes.  It  i.s  wanting  in 
all  the  nervou.s  element.s.  ex- 
cept,of  course,  the  nerve-fibres. 
§  22.  In  an.swer  to  the  question,  What  elements  of  the  retina  are 
directly  affected  by  the  li^dit  ?  both  anatomy  and  physiology  refer  to 
the^aver  of  rods  and  cones.  This  layer  alone  po.s.sesses  that  mosaic 
nervous  structure  whicTT  appears  to  corresjMjiid  to  the  demands 
made  upon  the  end-apparatus  of 
vision.  It  can  be  di-monstrated  that 
the  waves  of  light  pa.ss  through  the 
structure  of  the  retina,  and  that 
the  nervous  prm-e.ss  must  begin  in 
the  back  part  of  this  structure.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible,  by  an  exjxri- 
ment  (devised  by  Purkinje),  to  per- 
ceivf'  with  one's  own  retina  the 
figure  formed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
bUxnl-vessels  exj)anded  upon  its 
front  part. 

§  2;{.   ('(-rtain  changes  wiiich  oc- 
cur in  the  retina  undir  tin'  ^li^lulus 

of    light    are    of    inlt  n  -t     tVom    their    Fio.  83.— Equatorial  .<«Tlion  of  the  Hicht 

q  1       1  .  ,  If        Eyp.  .ihowink'  the  Papilln  of  the  optic 

possible     iM-arillg    on     the     mode    of        ,„.rve.     the     Bloo<l-ve.<.sels     radialing 

this  organ's  action.      Klectrical  cur-      fr'"n  it.  and   the   MatuliLlujea.    j. 

^         ,  ,- — ., —    ~t  (llrnle  )     .s.    sclerotic;    Ch,    choroid; 

HMlLs   can    i)e    detected,    botli    when       un.l  K.  retina. 

tln'   eye   is    kept    in    the    dark    and 

when  it  is  suddenly  exposed  to  liglit;   these  currents  are  analogous. 

in   a   geiKTid    w;iy,   to   the   currents    which    aj)j)ear   in    nerves    and 

in  nin^ele^;    they  -.how  certiiin   jx-culiarities.  but    not  much   use  can 

as  yet  be  m;iiie   (;f   them    for   an   exj)l;in;itioii  of  the  function  of  the 

retina. 
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Of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  retina,  the  most  strikino-  is  con- 
nected with  the  famous  visual  purple.  AMien.an  eye  has  been  kept 
for  some  minutes  in  the  dark,  tlie  outer  limbs  of  the  rods  become 
tinged  wfth  purple  or  rose-color.  This  color  is  quickly  bleached 
by  exposure  to  light,  and  reappears  again  in  the  dark.  The  bleach- 
ing effect  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  of  very  different 
strength,  being  greatest  for  a  yellowish  green.  Along  with  the 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  go  movements  of  the  cones  and  of  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  tenth  layer.  The  reaction  to  light  consists  in 
a  shortening  of  the  cones  by  drawing  back  toward  the  membrana 
limitans  externa;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  pigment  cells,  by  a  pushing 
forward  of  their  processes  between  the  rods.  When  exposed  to  the 
dark,  the  processes  of  the  pigment  cells  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
cones  extend  backward. 

It  has  long  appeared  probable  that  the  first  effect  of  light  on  the 
retina  must  be  of  a  chemical  character,  and  therefore  the  discovery 
of  the  visual  purple,  and  of  its  reaction  to  light,  was  hailed  as  open- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  retinal  function.^ 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  visual  purple  was  not  essential 
to  sight.  Kiihne  showed  that  a  frog,  with  the  purple  bleached  by 
exposure  to  light,  still  saw.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  light  in  the  visual  purple  are  not  the  photo-chemical  proc- 
esses which  were  looked  for  as  the  intermediary  between  light  and 
nervous  activity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see  a 
relation  between  the  visual  purple  and  retinal  function.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  retina  is  its  power 
of  adaptation  to  different  degrees  of  illumination.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  on  passing  from  light  to  darkthe  eye 
seems  at  first  nearly  blind,  but  soon  becomes  "used  to  the  dark,"  or 
dark-adapted.  Also,  in  passing  from  dark  to  light,  the  first  effect 
is  that  of  being  dazzled;  but  soon  the  eye  grows  used  to  the  light, 
or  light-adapted.  Adaptation  to  the  dark  goes  on  rapidly  within 
the  tirst  ten  minutes  after  passing  into  the  dark,  and  thereafter  more 
slowly  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Adaptation  to  the  light  occurs 
much  more  swiftly.  Tliese  times  of  adaptation  correspond  rather 
closely  with  the  times  for  oleacHmg  and  regeneration  of  the  visual 
purple.  It  is  probable,  from  this  and  other  correspondences,  that  \  >- 
the  changes  in  the  color  of  the  rods  have  something  to  do  with  the  V 
processes  of  adaptation  to  light  and  dark. 

The  fact  that  the  centre  of  clear  a  isioii,  corresponding  to  the  fovea, 
is  blind  in  dim  light,  and  does  not  become  adapted  to  it,  combined 
with  the  ract  that  the  fovea  contains  only  cones,  in  coiuieetion  with 

'  The  important  names  in  connection  with  this  discovery  arc  those  of  Boll 
and  Kiihne. 
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otluT  similar  facts,  has  led  to  the  vitw  tliat  tlic  com  s  arc  insensitive 
to  very  faint  li^'ht,  and  have  less  power  of  ilark-adaptation  than  the 
nxis.  The  further  fact  tnat  clear  vision,  and  vision  for  colors, 
(nniinish  from  the  fovea  toward  the  perij)hcrv  of  the  retina — alonj^ 
with  the  diminution  of  eonc^ — lias  led  to  die  \iew  that  color  vision, 
and  distinctness  of  vision,  .ik  juojk ni,  >  df  ilic  (ones,  d'here  is 
thus  some  evidence  of  a  dIfTeiencc  in  funt  tion  Ixiwccn  the  rods  and 
the  cones.* 

In  very  dim  lif^ht,  all  colored  objects  appear  gray,  and  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  diiferent  colors  is  much  different  from  what  it  is 
under  good  illumination.  Thus,  a  red  and  a  green  which  aj)pc-ar 
e(jually  bright  in  good  light  are  seen  in  very  dim  light  as  if  the  green 
were  much  brighter  than  the  red  (the  Turkinje  jjlicnomenon). 
The  point  of  greatest  brightness  in  the  spectrum,  which  is  in  the 
yellow  under  good  illumination,  moves  into  the  green  in  very  dim 
light.     These  changes  do  not  occur  in  central  or  foveal  vision. 

§  24.  In  a  word — to  repeat  our  summary:  The  lunnan  eye  is  a 
camera,  which — if  one  were  advertising  it — might  be  described  as 
"a  wonderfidly  compact  little  instrument,  capable  of  being  focussed 
on  any  distance  from  five  inches  uj)ward,  provided  with  the  only 
original  iris  diajihragin,  and  having  the  special  feature  of  a  self- 
renewing  plate,  which  automatically  alters  its  sensitivity  to  suit 
the  illumination,  and  also  gives  colored  photographs.  The  camera 
cannot,  however,  be  guarantee<l,  as  some  specimens  are  di-fective, 
and  even  the  best  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  hard  usage;  none  will 
be  rej)laced,  though  some  of  the  defects  can  be  j)artially  corrected." 

§  25,  The  end-organ  of  hearing  is  the  Ear.  But  in  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  the  eye,  a  very  large  part  of  the  ajiparatus  of  sense  is  sig- 
nificant simply  as  a  contrivance  for  aj)])Iyini;  the  stimulus  to  the 
true  end-organ,  to  the  differentiations  of  ej)ithclial  cells  and  nervous 
cells  connected  with  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  sensory  nerve.  The 
entire  human  ear  consists  of  three  pajts,  or  cars:  namely,  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  the  middle  ear,  or  tymj)anum,  and  the  inner  car,  which 
is  also  called  the  "labvrinth,"  from  its  coinj)lex  construction. 

I.  The  Kxternal  Kar — exclusive  of  the  cartilaginoiis  ])late  which 
is  extended  from  the  side  of  the  head — consists  of  {a)  the  concha,  a 
deep  hollow,  and  (h)  the  rxtrrual  mratujij  or  pa,ssage  leading  from 
the  bottom  of  this  hollow  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  concha  is 
probably  of  only  slight  service  in  sharjx'iiing  and  defining  our  ])er- 
cej)tions  of  sound.  Its  position,  however,  favors  tlTe  h'ception  of 
sound-waves  which  come  from  in  front  rather  than  behind;  it  may, 

'  Thn  prinrij)al  {liamiiioii  of  tliis  "ilnplix  theory"  of  vi>ion  is  von  Krios. 
Soc  hin  pafHTs  in  '/.rilsrhrijt  f.  Psj/rhnl.,  IX.  S2:  XII,  1;  XIII,  242;  ami  bis 
article  in  Nagel's  Ilnmlbuch  dvr  Physiologic,  I'JO.'),  Ill,  ISl. 
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therefore,  be  of  some  service  in  enabling  us  to  determine  more  read- 
ily and  accurately  the  direction  from  which  the  sound-waves  come. 
The  most  patent  office  of  the  external  meatus  is  the  projection 
of  the  ear-drum;  the  passage  is  so  curved" tliat  the  drum  cannot  be 
reached  from  the  outside  in  a  straight  line.  Helmholtz  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  certain  tones  of  a  high  pitch  resound  strong- 
ly in  the  ear  when  the  meatus  is  of  normal  length,  but  cease  so  to 
resound   when   its   length   is   increased   artificially.     The   meatus 


lit),  mallei 
sup. 


Processus 

Inseriio  mitsc. 
Uim.  t'j'i'P- 


Fig.  84. — Drum  of  the  Right  Ear  with 
the  Hammer,  seen  from  the  inside. 
f.  (Henle.)  1,  chorda  tympani;  2, 
Eustachian  tube;  *,  tendon  of  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle  cut  off  close 
to  its  insertion;  ma,  anterior  ligament 
of  the  malleus;  Mcp,  its  head;  and 
Ml,  its  long  process.  Sip,  Spina 
tympanica  posterior. 


Cliorda  tijmsani 


Fig.  85.— Side  Wall  of  the  Cavity  of 
the  Tympanum,  with  the  Hammer 
(M)  and  the  Anvil  (J).  The  former 
shows  the  connection  of  its  handle 
with  the  drum.  T,  Eustachian  tube, 
f.     (Gegenbaur.) 


probably,  therefore,  modifies  certain  tones  by  its  own  resonant 
action — strengthening  the  high  ones,  and  deadening  the  low,  in 
some  degree. 

Simple  experiments — such  as  placing  a  resounding  body  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth — prove  that  the  surrounding  cranial  bones  con- 
duct sound  to  the  ear.  Various  paths  for  this  conduction,  both 
direct  by  way  of  the  cranial  and  petrous  bones  to  the  inner  car, 
and  indirect  by  way  of  the  ear-drum  and  bones  of  the  middle  ear 
to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  are  theoretically  possible.  But  the  amount  of 
conduction  to  be  assigned  to  each  is  difficult  of  precise  determina- 
tion. 

§  26.  II.  The  Middle  Ear,  or  Tympanum  (Figs.  84  and  85),  is  a 
chamber  irregularly  cuboidal  in  form,  and  situated  in  the  temporal 
bone,  between  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  and  the  inner  ear.     Its 
outer  wall  is  (a)  the  mcmhrana  ti/mpani,  which  consists  of  three  lay^ 
ers — an  external  tcgumentary,  an  internal  mucous,  and  the  inter- 
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mcdiiite  mcmbrana  propria,  coinposod  of  unyielding  fihrcs  arranged 
l»()th  radially  and  circularly.  In  tlio  inner  wall,  which  separates 
the  tympanum  from  the  lahyrinth.  arc  two  openings  or  windows — 
the  Jcncttra  ordli.s,  which  corresponds  to  the  vestihule  of  the  lahy- 
rinth,  and  the  jincstra  rotunda,  which  corresponds  to  the  tymj)anic 
passage  in  the  cocTilea.     ^^ea^  its  anterior  part  the  tymj)anum  opens 

into  {}))  the  Kii.'itachian  tuhc,  a  canal 
which  communicates  witli  the  niusal 
comj)artment  of  the  pharynx. 

{(•)  The  auditory  hones  are  three 
in  numl)cr,  called  }l(ill(UJi,  Incus,  and 
•S'/apr.Vj  and  arran<;ed  S(i  as  to  form 
an  irregular  c-liain  stretched  across 
the  cavity  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  (see  Fi^. 
S()).  The  malleus  has  a  head,  sej)a- 
rated  by  a  constricted  neck  frnm  ;iii 
elon('atc'cr"TiandIe;  its  handle  i-  ion- 
nected  w^th  the  centre  of  iln  hk m- 
Fio.  R8.— Bonos  of  the  Ear.  as  soon    l)rana  tvmpani;    its  head   articulates 

In  their  coimiTtion  from  in  front.  ,,.;<I,      il* .     :.w  ..  .        Tlw      :.w  ..  .     I 

f.      (Hf-nle.)      /.    Incus   (anvil),  of  ^^"^1      tllC     lUCUS.        1  he     lUCUS     haS     a 

which   Ih  Is  the  short,  and  //  tlie  hody    and      two     ))rcKesses.      On    the 

loni;.  process;    c,  its  body,  and  ;V.  .     --.  p  i<  .i       i      i      •  in 

the  process  for  articulation  with  the  front  surface  (it  the  hody  IS  a  sadcile- 

^VM»-^  H^nH-fxsuH  orhicuinri.',,     M.  shaped  liollow,  ill  wliicli  the  head  of 

Malleus  (harntner),  of  which  Afr  's       ,',,.,,  , 

the  neck.  .Wr;Hheheu<l.  .U/ the  loni;     the    IlialleUS  fits;    tllC    s|lort    prCK'CSS  IS 

s:^:r;:;/Si.^i^)!wuirrca;:uu:  »'<""^'i  '>y  ^^  •iiiiu"^'"^  to-tLe  posterior 

lum,  cp.  wall  of  the  tympanum;  tlie  lonj;  proc- 

css  ends  in  a  rounded  projection  (os 
orhirularc)  through  which  it  artic-ulates  wKli  tlie  stapes.  The 
stajx's,  or  stirru])-sliaped  hone,  has  a  head  and  neck,  a  base  and 
two  crura.  The  head  artk-uiates  with  the  incus;  from  the  con- 
stricted neck  the  two  crur.ii_  curve  inwarcL  tOL.the_basej  wliicli  is 
attached  to  the  fenestra  oyalis.  These  bones  arc  moyed  on  each 
other  at  tlieir  joints  by  (d)  two  small  muscles — the  tensor  ti/nipani 
and  tlie  stapedius.  The  first  of  these  is  inserted  into  the  malleus, 
near  the  root,  and  serves  to  tighten  the  tymj>anic  membrane  by 
drawing  tlie  liandle  of  the  malleus  inward;  the  staj)edius  is  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  stajx-s,  and  draws  (he  stapes  from  the  fenestra 
oyalis,  thus  diminishing  the  j)ressiire  of  the  chain  of  bones  and 
lessening  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  nicnibraiie;  it  tlurefore  acts 
as  the  antagonist  c)f  (he  tensor  (ynij>aiii. 

§  27.  'Fhe  geiuTal  ofiice  of  the  (yiiipauum  may  be  (jcscribed  as 
that  of  traiisiiiifting  (he  acoustic  waves  to  the  inner  ear,  wliile  at  tlie 
same  time  modifying  their  character.     Some  modification  is  neces- 
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sary  in  order  that  these  waves  may  occasion  such  vibrations  in  the 
elements  of  the  inner  ear  as  shall  be  adapted  for  the  excitation  of 
its  end-organs.  The  acoustic  motion  of  the  molecules  of  air,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  reach'es  the  ear-drum,  has  a  large  amplitude,  but 
a  small  degree  of  intensity.  This  motion  must  be  changed  into  one 
of  smaller  amplitude  and  greater  intensity;  and  it  must  be  trans- 
mitted, with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  to  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  transmitting  vibrating  media  must  also  have  the  power  of  an- 
swering to  the  different  tones  of  any  pitch  perceptible  by  the  ear. 
The  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this  apparatus  of  membrane 
and  bones  solves  so  complicated  a  mechanical  problem  belongs  to 
the  physics  of  anatomy;  it  has  been  worked  out  with  great  detail 
by  Helmholtz  and  others,  although  certain  questions  still  remain  un- 
solved.    We  can  here  only  indicate  one  or  two  particulars. 

A  flat  membrane,  evenly  stretched,  whose  mass  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  its  superficies,  is  easily  thrown  into  vibration 
by  the  impact  of  acoustic  waves  upon  one  of  its  sides.  Such  a 
membrane  responds  readily  to  tones  which  approach  its  own  funda- 
mental tone;  but  if  divergent  tones  are  sounded  the  membrane  is 
unaffected.  A  motion  which  consists  of  a  series  of  harmonious 
partial  tones  cannot  then  be  repeated  by  such  a  membrane  in  the 
form  in  which  the  air  brings  it.  If,  then,  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  were  not  so  arranged  and  connected  as  to  have  no  pre- 
ponderating tone  of  its  own,  it  could  not  be  the  medium  of  our 
hearing  a  great  variety  of  tones.  The  property  of  taking  up  the 
vibrations  of  a  large  scale  of  tones  is  secured  for  the  tympanum  by 
its  funnel-shaped  form  and  by  its  being  loaded.  It  is  contracted 
inward  into  a  depression  of  the  right  shape  by  means  of  the  handle 
of  the  hammer;  it  is  therefore  unequally  and  only  slightly  stretched, 
and  has  no  fundamental  tone.  It  is  also  loaded  with  the  audi- 
tory bones,  which  deprive  it  of  every  trace  of  such  a  tone  and  act  as 
dampers  to  prevent  long-continued  vibrating.  Moreover,  since  the 
apex  of  its  funnel  bulges  inward,  the  force  of  the  vibrations  from  all 
sides  IS  concentrated  in  vibrations  of  greater  intensity  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  spent  in  setting  the  chain  of  ear-bones  in  motion. 

The  acoustic  vibrations_of  the  auditory  bones,  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  movements  of  the  ear-drum,  are  not  longitudinal, 
but  transverse;  they  do  not,  however,  resemble  the  vibrations  of  a 
stretched  cord  or  a  fixed  pin.  They  do  not  vibrate  by  reason  of  their 
elasticity,  but  like  very  light  small  levers — vibrating  as  a  system, 
witTTa  simultaneous  motion  around  a  common  axis.  Direct  obser- 
vation of  these  bones  in  motion  shows  that  their  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions vary  greatly  for  tones  of  different  pitch  and  similar  intensity, 
from  a  scarcely  observable  motion  to  a  surprisingly  great  elongation. 
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The  cfTcrt  of  tlic  imi^clcs  of  (1h*  tyinj)aniim  uj)oii  tlu'  (raiisniis- 
slon  of  tont'.s  of  diticrcnt  pitch  is  not  (juitf  clearly  (Icmonstratcd. 
In  p-ncral,  the  stretching  of  the  tensor  muscle,  within  the  limits 
which  have  thus  far  heen  investigated,  seems  to  weaken  the  higher 
much  less  than  the  lower  tones.  Hut  the  tensi(Mi  of  the  drum  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  muscle  does  not  indicate  the  slightest 
change  on  j)assing  from  low  to  high  tones.  The  tensor  tvmj)ani 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  he  regarded  as  the  mechanism  which  has 
complete  control  of  accommodation  to  pitch.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  refiex  contractions  are  most  easily  excited  by  tones  of  high  ])itch. 
The  resulting  favoring  of  high  tones,  and  c(jrresponding  dampem'ng  of 
simultaneously  sounding  low  tones,  would  seem  thus  to  he  of  assist- 
ance in  picking  out  a  high  tone  from  a  mixture  of  sounds  of  differing 
pitch.  The  stretching  of  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  mu.scle  has 
no  observable  influence  on  the  acoustic  vibrations  of  the  tymj)animi. 

§  2S.  The  luistachiaii  Tubi-,  when  in  its  normal  j)osition,  is 
neither  closely  shut  nor  wide  open.  Its  office  is  to  effect  a  renewal  of 
the  air  in  the  tympanum,  to  maintain  tiie  cfjuilibrium  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  both  sicK'S  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  ai\d  to_ 
convev  awav  the  fluids  wliich  c-ollect  in  the  tvmpanic  cavitv.  If  it 
remained  open,  so  as  to  permit  the  ac-oustic  waves  of  the  air  from 
the  mouth  to  enter,  our  own  voices  would  be  heard  as  a  roaring 
soun<i,  and  the  passage  of  air  inward  and  outward  during  resj)ira- 
tion  would  affect  the  position  and  tension  of  the  tymj)anic  mem- 
brane. That  it  is  opened,  however,  on  swallowing,  \'alsalva  ])rovcd 
two  centuries  ago.  For  if  we  k(>ej)  the  nose  and  mouth  closed  and 
then  swallow,  with  the  cheeks  blown  violently  out,  a  feeling  of 
pressure  is  felt  in  the  ears  and  the  hearing  is  weakened.  These  ef- 
fects are  due  to  the  forcing  of  the  air  through  the  Fustachian  tube 
into  the  tymj)anic  cavity.  The  tube  is  thus  of  indirect  service  in 
respect  t<t  the  |)hysioIogical  functions  of  the  middle  ear. 

§  2!>.  111.  Thi-  Internal  Far,  or  Labyrinth,  is^the  complex  organ 
in  which  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributee! 
and  the  end-organs  of  hearing  situatecl.  Tlie  so-called  "bony 
labyrinth"  is  a  series  of  cavities  chaimelled  out  of  the  petrous  bone. 
It  c()ii.sists  oFlTire('  parts^^^^e^Vstil)ule,  the  Semicircular  Caiuds 
an<l  theT7)cmeiu  In  each  osseous  part  a  membranous  part  Is  sus- 
pended, corresponding  to  it  in  shape,  but  filling  only  a  small  j)ortion 
of  the  bony  cavity  which  contains  i(.  It  is  in  the  laiivrindi  that  the 
acoustic  waves  transmitte<l  by  the  tynipaimin  .ii<'  :iii,ilv/-il  mikI 
changed  from  a  j)hvslcal  mf)Iecnlar  process  to  a  nerve-connnoiion, 
by  the  s|H'cial  end-aj;[)aratus  of  liearing  [see  Pig.  S7). 

(.\)  The  \'e>tibule  is  the  central  cavity  of  the  internal  ear;  it  is 
the  j)art  of  the  labyrinth  which  appears  first  in  animals  and  is  most 
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constant.  The  membranous  vestibule  is  composed  of  two  sac-like 
dilatations — the  upper  and  larger  of  which  is  named  viricvlus,  the 
lower  saccidus.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  the  fenestra 
ovalis;  its  anterior  wall  communicates  with  the  scala  vestibidi  of 
tlie  cochlea,  and  at  its  posterior  wall  the  fine  orifices  of  (B)  the  Senii- 
circular  Canals  open  into  the  utriculus.  These  canals  are  three  in 
number,  are  bent  so  as  to  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  and  are 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  aV  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
called  the  superior,  the  posterior  or  vertical,  and  the  external  or 
horizontal  canals.     The  contiguous  ends  of  the  superior  and  pos- 


Fec    ^"I'» 


vpa 


Fig.  87. — No.  1,  Cast  of  the  Osseous  Labyrinth  of  the  Left  Ear,  from  below;  No.  2,  of 
the  Right  Ear,  from  the  inside;  No.  3,  of  the  Left  Ear,  from  above.  (Henle.)  Av, 
aqueduct  of  vestibule;  Fc,  fossa  of  the  cochlea;  Fee,  its  fenestra  (roanirfa);  Fu,  fe-* 
nestra  of  the  vestibule  (oi'aU's);  fta,  external  ampulla;  ft,  external  semicircular  canal; 
Tsf,  tractus  spiralis  foraminosns;  vaa,  ampulla  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal;  vc, 
posterior  semicircular  canal;    and  vpa,  its  ampulla. 


terior  canals  blend  together  and  have  a  common  orifice  into  the 
vestibule.  They  all  have  a  regular  relative  position,  their  planes 
being  nearly  at  rio;ht  angles  to  each  other.  Near  the  vestibule  they 
dilate  to  abouF  twice  their  average  diameter  anti  form  the  so-called 
ampidlcE.  Both  the  osseous  vestibule  and  the  osseous  canals  con- 
tain a  fluid  (the  perilymph)  in  which  the  membranous  vestibule 
and  canals  are  suspended;  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  also  dis- 
tended with  a  similar  fluid  (the  endohjmph). 

(C)  The  Cochlea  is  by  far  the  most  complex  part  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and,  according  to  present  evidence,  the  only  part  directly  con- 
cerned with  auditory  sensations  and  perceptions  (compare  Figs. 
88,  89,  and  90).  It  is  about  \  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  shaped  like 
the  shell  of  a  common  snail.  It,  too,  consists  of  a  membranous  sac 
embedded  in  an  osseousjcavity.  The  whole  pa.ssage  of  the  cochlea  is 
imperfectly  divided  into  two  canals  by  a  partition-wall  of  bone,  which 
is  wound  2\  times  around  an  axis  (the  modiolus),  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  somewhat  like  a  spiral  .stair-case.  It  i.s  called  the  os.seou.s  lamina 
spiralis.  Of  the  two  canals  or  j)a.s.sages  thus  formed,  the  one  which 
faces  the  base  of  the  cochlea  is  called  the  scalajyinpani;  since  it  has 
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its  origin  in  tlu'  circular  aperture  (fenestra  rotuniia)  wliieli  loads  to 
the  tvinpanic  cavity.  The  other,  whidi  faci^  toward  tlie  ajx'X, 
(>|K'n.s  into  the  vestihule,  and  is  called  tin  smhi  r^tihuli.  At  the 
ajM'X  of  the  cochlea  these  two  scala-  coniniunicale  with  each  (»tlier 
throui:h  a  small  hole  {hilicotritiia).  The  division  of  the  niendiranous 
C(K-hlea  is  coni])leted  hy  a  nienihrane  (the  ba.filnr  vifmhranc,  or 
nienihranoiis  spiral  lamina),  wliich  l)rid<;es  the  interval  hetweon  the 
free  edge  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  pas- 


Fee 


Fio.  RS.— Os.s<-oiis  Cochlea  of  the  Kiirht 
Ear,  exposed  from  in  front,  f. 
(Henle.)  t,  section  of  tlie  division- 
wall  of  the  cochlea;  tt.  iiiiperend  of 
the  same.  Frr,  fenestra:  //,  ham- 
ulus: Sid,  modiolus;  Ls,  lamina 
spiralis. 


Fir,.  89. — Cros.s  Section  through  the 
Acoustic  Nerve  and  the  Cochlea,  f. 
(Henle.)  AV,  nerve  of  the  cochlea; 
A' I',  nerve  of  the  vestihule;  St,  scala 
t.vmpani:  Si\  scala  vestibuli;  and 
between  them  the  ductus  cochlearis, 
Dc.  Ls  and  Md,  as  in  precedinij 
figure. 


.sage;  it  is  attached  to  this  wall  hy  the  .spiral  li(,'anieiit.  .Viiother  mem- 
brane (the  mrtnhraiir  nj  Itrissiirr)  arises  from  a  spiral  crest  (lim- 
bu.s,  or'  rrisla  .sphalin)  attached  to  the  free  edge  of  the  ossj'ous 
lamina,  and  extends  to  the  spiral  ligament,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
aqueduct  hetween  it  and  the  hasilar  membrane  (Uie  _wa/n  iittrr- 
Tnedicif  or  ductus  cochlraris,  or  c;iiiai  of  the  cochlea).  It  isjnjhe 
vestibule,  in  the  ami)ull:e  of  the  canals,  and  in  the  scala  intermedia 
that  the  nervous  end-or''ans  of  hearint;  are  to  be  found. 

§  .'{().  The  auditory  nerve,  on  aj)j)roaching  the  lai)yrinfh,  divides 
into  a  vestibular  and  a  cochh-iir  branch  fcom|)are  Fig.  S'.)).  As 
stated  In  .inotjier  chaj)(er  i  ^ee  j).  S2),  these  two  j)arts  of  the  eighth 
nerve  s«'parate  also  at  their  entrance  to  the  mcclulla  and  pa.ss  to 
difTerent  portions  of  the  central  organs.     They  serve  two  senses, 
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the  end-organs  of  both  of  which  are  located  in  the  inner  ear.  The 
vestibular  branch  or  nerve  enters  the  vestibule,  and  divides  into  five 
branches,  one  for  the  utriculus,  one  for  the  sacculus,  _and  one  for 
each  of  the  three  ampullte.  In  each  of  these  dilatations  the  mem- 
branous wall  forms  a  thickened  projection,  which  is  called  the  criMa 
in  the  ampulla  and  the  macula  in  the  utricle  and  saccule.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  each  of  these  is  the  presence  of  epithelial 
cells  provided  with  tufts  of  fine  hairs.  The  hairSj^  instead  of  pro- 
jecting directly  into  the  endolymph,  are  embedded  (as  discovered  by 
Retzius)  in  a  soft  gelatin- 
ous or  mucous-like  mass. 
In  the  ampullae  this  mass 
is  dome-shaped,  and  the 
hairs  are  of  considerable 
(microscopic)  length.  In 
the  utricle  and  saccule,  the 
hairs  are  shorter,  and  the 
soft  mass  in  which  they 
are  eni])edded  is  flatter, 
but  is  principally  remark- 
able for  containing  little 
particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (limestone),  which  are 
called  the  otoliths,  or  "ear- 
stones."  The  base  of  the 
hair-cells,  in  the  ampulla,  utricle,  and  saccule,  are  embraced  by  the 
terminal  ramifications  of  the  fibres  of  the  vestibular  nerve;  there  is 
no  doubt,  accordingly,  that  the  hair-cells  are  sensory  cells  (compare 

Fig.  91)": 

§  31.  The  terminal  nerve-apparatus  which  constitutes  the  spe- 
cial end-organ  of  hearing  is  noteworthy  for  its  exceedingly  compli- 
cated structure  and  striking  appearance.  The  cochlear  branch  of 
the  auditory  nerve  pierces  the  axis  of  the  cochlea  and  gives  off 
laterals  which  enter  the  canals  of  the  osseous  spiral  membrane. 
Here  they  radiate  to  the  membranous  spiral  lamina,  and  are  con- 
nected with  a  ganglion  which  contains  the  cell-bodies  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cochlear  nerve.  Beyond  this  ganglion,  they  form  a  plexiform 
expansion,  from  which  the  delicate  fibrils — losing  their  medullary 
sheath  and  becoming  extremely  fine  axis-cylinders — pass  through  a 
gap  in  the  edge  of  the  lamina  into  the  organ  of  CortI,  where  they 

I  terminate  around  the  base  of  certain  hair-ceirs,  soon  to  be  described 

I  (compare  Fig.  92). 

It  is  the  so-called  "organ  of  Corti,"  however,  in  which  the  in- 
genuiry  of  the  natural  processes  engaged  in  constructing  the  mech- 
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Fig.  90. — Section  through  one  of  the   Coils  of  the 
Cochlea.     -2/.     (Schematic,  from  Gegenbaur.) 
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aiiisins  of  the  liuinan  Ixuly  would  seem  to  have  readied  the 
iiltimatiiin  of  endeavor  to  create  an  elaborate  and  effective,  hut 
niv>tifvini;,  structure  for  the  conversion  of  physical  stimuli  into 
nervous  iniptdses.  A  study  of  the  accompanying'  fi;;ures,  tf)^ether 
witli  the  followini;  description  of  some  of  its  more  obvious  features, 
will  suflice  the  purposes  of  our  treatise. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  or^in  of  C'orti  is  a  wonderful  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  some  of  which  are  elongated  and  curved,  and  are 
gathered  into  two  groups  that  may  he  designated,  respectively, 
as  an  inner  and  an  outer.     Since  the  cells  of  the  inner  group  pro- 
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Fie.  91. — Nen'c  Enfiines  in  an  Ampulla.     (Rotziu.s.)     n.  sonsory 
axons;  h,  li;iir-(i-lls. 

jeet  forward  and  outward,  while  those  of  th(>  outer  grouj)  incline 
forward  and  inward,  the  two  form  a  sort  of  how  which  arches  over 
an  exceedingly  minute  channel  (the  rntml  oj  Corti)  between  them 
and  the  membrane  on  which  they  both  rest.  This  membrane 
it.self  is  composed  of  fibres  arranged  in  a  transverse  directi(tn,  and 
in  such  manner  that  a  single  rod-like  cell  rests  upon  one  or  two  of 
these  fibres. 

Internal,  and  almost  jiarallel  to  the  inner  one  of  the  groups  just 
described,  is  a  row  of  columnar  cells  with  short  and  stiff  hair-like 
prcK-e.s.ses  (i)nirr  hair-rrlls).  External  and  almost  parallel  to  tin* 
outer  group  are  four  or  five  rows  of  hair-cells  (ouirr  hdlr-cdl.s) 
which  are  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane,  while  flieir  other  ex- 
tremity projects  as  a  brush  of  hairs  through  the  reticular  membrane 
[innnhrnur  oj  Kollikrr).     This  latter  membrane  is  a  very  delicate 
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framework,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  hairs  of  the 
outer  hair-cells  project,  and  which  extends  from  the  inner  rods  to 
the  external  row  of  hair-cells.  It  acts  as  a  support  for  the  ends  of 
these  cells.  The  interval  between  the  outer  hair-cells  and  the  spiral 
ligament  is  occupied  by  cells  of  a  columnar  form  (the  supporting 
cells  of  Hensen).  The  organ  of  Corti  is  covered  over  and  separated 
from  the  endoljmph  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  by  the  so-called  mein- 
brana  tectoria. 

§  32.  The  problem  before  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  in  part  the 
same  as  that  solved  by  the  tympanum,  namely,  the  problem  of  con- 
veying the  acoustic  waves  to  the  true  end-apparatus  of  hearing. 


Tectorial 
membrane 


Nerve-fibres  Inner  rod     Outer  rod         Basilar  membrane 

Fig.  92.— The  Organ  of  Corti.     (Retzius.) 

The  repeated  shocks  of  the  stirrup  at  the  fenestra  ovalis — and  per- 
haps, in  far  less  dcoree,  the  pulsations  of  air  at  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda— produce  waves  in  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth.  Any  molec- 
ular oscillations  of  this  fluid,  thus  occasioned,  cannot,  however, 
act  directly  as  the  appropriate  stimulus  of  the  sensations  of  sound. 
Since  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  mass  thrown  into  vibration  are 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  acoustic  waves  that 
the  extension  of  the  shock  from  the  stirrup  would  be  practically 
instantaneous  throughout,  and  since  the  surrounding  walls  may  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  immovable  by  any  such  impact,  the  laby-^ 
rinth-water  would  act  as  an  incompressible  fluid.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unsuitable  for  the  transmission  of  various  kinds  of  acoustic 
waves.  But  different  ])arts  of  the  labyrinth  are  capable  of  yielding 
to  the  waves  in  the  fluid  caused  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  the 
stirrup.  This  is  csjx'ciully  ti"Jie_-Of  the  JQiembrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda  which  is  left  free  to  bulge  out  into  the  tympanic  cavity. 
Waves  started  by  impact  at  the  fenestra  ovalis  would  pass  into  the 
scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea;  and  from  th(>r(> — it  is  probable — 
through  the  membrane  of  Ileissner,  the  fluid  in  the  cochlear  diic- 
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ht.s,  aiul  tin-  liasilar  incnil)raii(',  into  the  air  of  the  ini<l(llf  car.  In 
tlu'ir  i)a.s.sag('  tliroii<^'li  tlu'  basilar  iiu'inl)ran«',  thcv  would,  of  course, 
cause  it  to  vihrate  and  so  excite  the  sensory  iiair-ci-lls  wliicii  rest 
on   tills  membrane. 

§  '.i'.i.  W'v  may  be  fairly  certain  that  the  process  by  which  vi- 
brations excite  tlie  end-or<,Mn  of  hearini;  is  as  just  described — 
namely,  in  brief,  that  vibrations  of  the  fluid  in  the  cochlea  excite 
the  hairs  of  the  hair-cells.  But  a  more  tiifTlcult  problem  is  that  of 
e.\j)lainin^  the  preat  variety  of  responses  which  the  ear  makes  to 
dill'erent  stimuli,  and  which  we  know  l)y  means  of  the  many  dis- 
tint,niishable  noises,  tones,  and  tone-combinations.  Since  we  dis- 
tinguish a  great  number  of  pitches,  there  must  be  some  special  re- 
action of  the  ear  corresponding  to  each  of  these  tones.  One  of 
the  most  important  facts  to  bear  in  mind  in  framing  a  theory  of  the 
action  of  the  cochlea  is  the  analytic  j)ower  of  the  ear.  The  vi- 
brations which  reach  the  ear  from  the  air,  when  a  chord  of  several 
tones,  or  even  when  a  single  tone,  is  sounded  with  its  accompanying 
overtones,  are  highly  complex;  but  a  "trained  ear"  can  analyze  the 
comj)lex  into  the  separate  tones  of  which  it  is  com])oscd.  The 
"training"  occurs,  no  doubt,  in  the  brain  and  not  in  the  ear;  but 
the  brain  could  not  distinguish  the  components  unless  the  ear  had 
first  broken  up  the  complex  vibration  into  its  elements,  and  sent 
to  the  brain  an  impulse  corresponding  to  each. 

A  theory  which  accounts  in  an  elegant  manner  for  this  analvtic 
power  of_  the  ear,  and  for  its  powci-  lo  i(-]i(M1(1  difrrrcntiy  to  tones 
of  differing  j)itch,  is  the  resonance  or  synipaiheiic  vibration  theory 
of  Ilelniholtz.'  What  is  meant  by  "sympathetic"  vibration  is 
illustrated  when  a  ])iano  string,  for  instance,  which  is  tuned  to 
vibrate  at  a  certain  rate,  takes  up  vibrations  of  this  rate  from  the 
air,  and  is  itself  set  in  vibration  i)y  them.  If  the  dampers  arc  lifted 
from  the  strings  of  a  ])iano,  and  a  ])articular  tone  be  sung  into  if, 
it  answers  with  the  same  tone;  if  two  or  mon^  tones  are  simulta- 
neously sung  into  it,  it  answers  with  the  same  combination  of  tones, 
the  strings  tuned  to  these  tones  having  been  set  into  sympathetic 
vibration.  Ilelmholtz  conceived  that  the  transverse  fii)res  of  the 
basilar  memi)rane  might  be  likened  to  the  strings  of  a  piano,  and 
since  they  are  of  difTerent  length,  might  be  tuned  to  tones  of  dif- 
ferent j)if(li,  and  vibrate  sympathetically,  each  to  its  own  vibration 
rate.  The  vibration  of  any  fil)re  ()f_the  ])asilar  membrane  would 
naturally  excite  the  hair-cells  in  its  immediate  neighi)orhood; 
(lifTrrent  hair-edls  would  tlius  be  set  In  vibration  for  difFcn-nt  j)it(lies, 
and  difTerent  combinations  of  them  for  difrerent  combinations  of 

'  Soo  his  Srnsntinmi  of  Tone,  l.SO.'),  pp.  11.5  IT. 
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tones;  and  thus  the  sense  for  pitch  and  the  analytic  power  of  the 
organ  would  find  their  explanation. 

The  theoT}^  of  sympathetic  vibration  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  thorougKnesTTo  cover  the  various  peculiarities  of  auditory 
sensation,  and  in  general  has  been  found  to  be  adeg[uate.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  free  from  internal  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which 
lies  in  the  extreme  minuteness  and  small  range  in  length  of  the 
fibres  which  are  supposed  to  be  tuned  to  the  various  audible  pitches. 
The  longest  of  them  is  but  half  a  millimetre  in  length,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  fibre  of  such  length,  eve'nlTiough  loaded 
with  its  segment  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  even  though  suspended, 
not  in  air,  but  in  a  liquid,  could  be  tuned  so  low  as  the  lowest  string 
of  the  piano.  Moreover,  though  the  number  of  fibres  in  the  basilar 
membrane — about  24,000 — is  adequate  for  the  range  of  audible 
pitch  and  the  number  of  discriminable  pitches  which  a  trained  ear 
can  detect,  the  difference  in  length  of  these  fibres  is  only  about  as 
one  to  twelve,  much  less  than  would  be  required  for  tuning  to  the 
rknge  of  audible  pitch — unless,  indeed,  we  can  conceive  of  these 
fibres  as  being  under  different  tension  or  differently  loaded.  M. 
Meyer  ^  has  called  attention  to  a  physiological  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  accepting  the  suggestion  that  the  fibres  are  under  difterent  ten- 
sion: when  a  living  tissue  is  subjected  to  a  continued  tension,  it 
yields  or  accommodates  itself,  so  that  the  tension  is  relieved;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  rule  is  broken  in  the  case  of  the 
basilar  membrane.  Hardesty,"  on  minute  anatomical  examination, 
finds  that  the  basilar  membrane  contains,  not  only  the  radial  fibres 
which  the  Helmholtz  theory  likens  to  the  strings  of  a  harp,  but  also 
numerous  other  fibres  running  athwart  these  and  binding  them 
so  tightly  together  that  it  seems  a  physical  impossibility  that  they 
could  vibrate  singly  or  in  small  groups,  as  required  by  the  theory. 

Such  difficulties  have  caused  dissatisfaction,  in  the  minds  of 
many  students  of  acoustics,  with  the  Helmholtz  theory,  and  several 
other  theories  have  been  put  forward,  but  the  working  of  them  out 
in  detail,  to  explain,  as  well  as  the  Helmholtz  theory  does,  the  vari- 
ous facts  of  hearing,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  opposing  theories  is  that  of  Ewald.^  By  experi- 
menting with  a  little  model  of  the  basilar  membrane,  he  finds  that 
even  so  minute  a  membrane  as  this  is  set  into  vibration  of  a  fixed 
form,  giving  a  fixed  vibration  figure,  by  the  action  of  vibrations  of 
any  given  rate;  and  that  the  figure  varies  with  the  rate;  and,  further, 

*  University  of  Missouri  Studies,  1907,  II,  1. 
'American  Journal  of  Anatomy.  1908,  VIII,  109. 

^  Pfliiger's  Archiv  f.  d.  gesammte  Physiologic,  1899,  LXXVI,  147,  and  1903, 
XCIII,  485. 
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that  the  coiiiltiiifd  a<  tioii  of  two  viltiatioii  rates  is  such  as  Id  in- 
duct' ill  the  iiM-inl»raiic  a  conipouiKl  vilirati()ii-(i;;urc,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  coiiij)(»iicMt  lii^'iires  arc  not  ol)htcrat<Ml.  As  a|)j)lic(l  to  the 
ecK'hIea,  these  facts  would  indicate  that  vibrations  of  aiiv  (^ivcii 
rate,  acting  on  the  hasihir  niemhrane,  wouM  cause  it  to  vibrate  in 
certain  j)hices — not  simply  in  oiu-  placi'  as  according'  to  the  Ilelni- 
hohz  theory — and  that  therefore  corresponding;  j)arts  of  the  si-nsorv 
ajtparatus  woukl  he  excitetl  hy  each  vil)ration  rate.  Aj)parentlv  a 
coinhination  of  nerve-fibres,  from  dill'ercnt  parts  of  the  cochlea, 
would  he  excited  l)y  even  a  single  tone;  and  thus  the  nervous  result 
would  i)e  less  simple  and  easy  to  conceive  than  according  to  the 
symj)athetie  vibration  theory.  But  EwahJ  has  made  it  probable 
that  the  basilar  membrane  does  vibrate  in  the  manner  supposed  by 
his  theory. 

With  rcf^ard  to  these  and  all  similar  ])hysiolo^Mcal  the(jries,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remi'mi)ere(l  that  we  are  not  in  search  of  a  nervous 
apj>aratus  which  can  be  listened  to  1)V  the  brain,  or  by  the  soul  in 
the  brain,  as  we  listen,  si)  to  say,  to  the  tones  j)ro(luce(l  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  strinj^s  of  a  piano.  What  we  are  seeking,  the 
rather,  is  some  sufficient  account  for  a  series  of  more  or  less 
complex  nervous  changes  which  can  be  adeciuately  correlated 
with  the  varieties  of  elements  inU)  which  we  can  analyze  our  sense 
experience. 

jj  'A\.  From  the  fact  that  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular 
canals  are  j)art.s  of  the  inner  ear,  it  was  natural  to  suj)])()se  for  tliem 
an  auditory  function;  and  they  have  often  been  rei^arded  as  connected 
w  ith  the  reception  of  noises  and  with  the  j)erception  of  tiie  direction 
from  wiiich  sound  comes.  There  is,  however,  no  positive  evidence 
of  an  auditory  function  for  these  structures,  while  thert'  is  ])ositive 
evidence  of  a  function  of  another  sort.  10x])eriinental  knowledge 
of  this,  their  true  function,  be^'an  with  Mourens,  who  apj)lied,  about 
1.S25,  the  method  of  extirpation  to  the  canals  of  j)i(;eons,  and  found 
the  result  to  consist  in  certain  disturbances  of  movement.  Since 
then  numerous  results  of  the  sam<'  tenor  havi-  accumulated,  and  the 
t<(linif[uc  of  stimulating  and  extiri)a(in;;  the^e  minute  structures 
has  ])e<'n  perfected,  till,  in  the  hands  of  l^wald.'  very  delicate  opera- 
tions with  j)recise  results  have  been  achieved. 

The  j)osition  of  the  canals  should  first  be  noted.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  thre«'  canals  of  one  labyrinth  lie  in  three  j)lani's 
nearly  at  ri;,dit  angles  to  each  other;  and  the  planes  of  the  canals  of 
the  two  labyrinths  are  related  to  each  other,  so  that  the  two  hori- 

'  fliifsiolnijiHrlir  Untrrsiirhuruirv  iihrr  dns  F.mlnrtjan  ilrs  Xrn'ua  Orlmua 
(\Vi«'Hl)!iilf»n,  ISICJ).  S<'f  also  Kn-iill,  in  Aslicr  ami  Spim's  l^nirlmissr  drr  I'hysi- 
oloijir,  UK)*),  V,  .')7-',  and  NaK'l,  Ihui.lhurh  >lrr  I'hjsioUujir,  I'JO.'),  Ill,  778. 
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zontal  canals  are  parallel,  and  the  superior  of  either  side  is  parallel 
with  the  posterior  of  the  other  side.  The  planes  of  the  canals  are 
not,  however,  the  three  primary  planes  of  the  head,  but  lie  at  angles 
of  about  45°  to  these  (compare  Fig.  93). 

The  three  planes  at  right  angles  remind  one  of  the  planes  of 
reference  in  co-ordinate  geometry;  and  this  peculiarity  of  arrange- 
ment has  suggested  to  some 
authors  the  theory  that  the 
canals  are  concerned  with 
the  perception  of  the  direc- 
tion of  sound;  and  to  one 
author  the  still  vaguer 
theory  that  they  furnish 
sensations  of  three-dimen- 
sional space.^  To  under- 
stand the  real  function  of 
the  canals,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  have  in  mind  the 
class  of  reflexes  which  are 
called  coTrvpensaiorij  move- 
ments. If  a  frog  is  placed 
oh  a  board,  and  the  board 
is  so  tilted  as  to  lower  the 
frog's  head,  he  responds  by 
raising  his  head;  and  simi- 
larly, he  lowers  his  head  if 
the  board  is  so  tilted  as  to 
raise  it,  and  turns  his  head 
to  the  right  if  the  board  is 
so  rotated  as  to  turn  it  to 
the  left,  etc.  These  reac- 
tions "compensate  for,"  or 

correct,  the  movement  impressed  on  him.  Similar  movements 
are  found  through  a  wide  range  of  animals,  including  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals.  Along  with  compensatory  movements  of 
the  head  go  compensatory  rotations  of  the  eyes,  and  movements 
of  the  body  as  a  whole.  These  reflexes  arje_of_gr(^at^iji}ipo£tanc^^ 
maintaining  the  position  and  equilibrium  of  the  body,  andin  IceepTng 
it  to  a  straiglit  line  in  locomotion.  Now  one  marked  result  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  semicircular  canals  is"""tlie" loss  of  compensatory 
movements;  and  another  closely  related  nvsult  is  the  loss  of  the 
"tonus"  of  many  of  the  muscles,  and  die  consequent  inefliciency 


Fig.  93. 


-The  Position  of  the  Semicircular  Canals  in 
the  Head.     (Ewald.) 


Von  Cyon,  Pfluger's  Arrliiv  j.  d.  ycsamtnte  Physioloyie,  1900,  LXIX,  211. 
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of  many  inovoim-nLs.  lyocoinotioii  Ix-conics  iiiiccrtaiii.  and,  if  tlic 
dt'sfriTcftoh  Of  the  canals  is  unilatrral  or  otherwise  partial,  "  to  reed 
nioveiiieiits,"  sueli  a.s  rin)iiiii<^  in  a  circle,  or  rolling  to  one  side, 
aj)j)ear.  These  forced  niovenienLs  can  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  the  loxs  of  some  of  the  compensatory  movements,  alon^  with 
retention  of  the  rest.  Thus,  if  every  incipient  movement  to  the  ri^'ht 
calls  up  a  compensatory  movement,  wliile  movements  to  the  left 
call  uj)  none,  the  result  must  he  a  constant  turning  to  the  left.  i)n 
stimulation  of  a  canal,  as  with  a  current  of  electricity,  movements 
occur  which  are  apparently  identical  with  the  compensatory  move- 
ments. Stimulation  of  the  ampulla  of  any  sinjjjle  canal  arouses  a 
movement  in  the  plane  of  that  canal.  Stimulation,  at  once,  of 
two  canals  which  lie  at  ri^ht  an<,'les  to  each  other  arouses  a  move- 
ment in  a  plane  between  those  of  the  stimulated  canals. 

Such  facts  as  these  indicate  the  use  of  the  canals,  but  do  not  also 
show  how  they  are  normally  excited.  Tliu  now  ^^-neraTl^^  accepted 
tiieory  of  these  ()r<^ans  dates  from  about  ]'^7'-\  7',  wIk  n  it  v,;i-  j)ut 
forth  indepi-ndently  by  Mach,  Breuer,  ami  (ruin  l5ro\\n.  It  is 
based  jiartl^^ f)n  physu-al  considerations.  I'ach  canal  ()])ens  at 
both  ends  into  the  utricle,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  circular  pipe, 
at  one  point  (jf  which  (the  ampulla)  a  sensory  end-organ  jirojects 
into  the  pipe.  Rotation  of  the  head  in  the  plane  of  any  canal  must 
therefore  cause,  by  inertia  of  the  contained  endolymph,  a  back- 
flow  in  the  canal.  On  account  of  the  very  small  calibre  of  the  ])ijx>, 
and  the  c-onse(|uent  friction  against  the  wall,  the  back-flow  of  en- 
dolymph would  certainly  be  very  slight,  but  inertia  nuist  have  some 
such  effect.  A  back-flow  through  the  anij)ulla  would  act  on  the 
dome-like  mass  in  which  the  hairs  of  the  sensory  cells  are  embedded, 
and  thus  bend  the  hairs  and  no  doubt  excite  the  cells.  Even  a  ro- 
tation not  in  the  exact  j)Iane  of  a  canal  would  cause  some  back- 
flow,  unless  the  rotation  were  in  a  ])lane  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  canal;  and  the  more  nearly  the  plane  of  rotation  ap])roached 
that  of  tlu"  canal  the  greater  would  be  the  elfect  within  that  canal, 
(liven,  therefore,  three  canals  at  right  angles  to  on<'  another,  and 
no  rotation  of  the  head  can  occur  without  exciting  currents  in  at 
[least  one  canal;  and  no  two  rotations,  in  dilFerent  directions,  can 
lexcite  exactly  the  same  direction  and  ])roj)ortion  of  back-flow  in 
the  three  canals.  Thus  this  physical  theory  explains  tiu"  facts  made 
evidenj  by  compensatory  niovements:  first,  that  the  canals  are  some- 
how stimulated  bv  head  rotations,  and  second,  that  tlicy  arc  dilbr- 
cntly  stimulated  by  rotations  in  dilTerent  directions. 

More  direct  evidence  Is  at  hand  In  suj)j)ort  of  the  theory;  for 
Ewald  has  been  ,ible  to  jirodiiee  artificial  currents  of  the  endolym|)h 
iu  a  canal,  and  the  canal  h  thereby  <\cited,  u.s  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
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currence  of  a  reflex  movement.  Moreover,  this  movement  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  the  caiiaTrand  this  is  as  it  should 
be  to  agree  with  the  theory;  for  both  the  back-flow  and  the  com- 
pensatory movement  are  opposed  to  the  impressed_rotation,  and 
therefore  act  in  the  same  direction,  one  with  the  other. 

§  35.  Regarding  the  utricle  and  saccule,  physical  considerations 
again  suggest  a  similar  theory  (Breuer).  Since  the  gelatinous  mass 
in  which  the  hairs  of  the  sensory  cells  are  here  embedded  is  weighted 
with  the  otoliths,  it  would  tend  to  sag  downwards,  and  would  pull 
differently  on  the  hairs  according  to  the  position  of  the  head  with 
reference  to  gravity.  Probably  we  have  here  a  sense-organ  for 
indicating,  the  position  of  the  head;  this  would  explain  certain 
compensatory  'positions,  which  disappear  on  destruction  of  the  laby- 
rinth. Not  only  gravity,  but  any  rectilinear  acceleration  would  be 
expected  to  act  on  the  otoliths;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case. 

§  36.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  acceleration  and  retardation, 
or  change  in  movement  rather  than  movement  as  such,  which  would 
be  expected  to  excite  the  canals.  The  inertia  current  would  gradu- 
ally cease,  as  the  fluid  became  carried  along  by  friction  with  the 
walls  of  the  canal,  till  finally  the  fluid  would  move  with  the  head. 
If  then  the  rotation  of  the  head  should  cease,  inertia  would  tend  to 
cause  a  continued  movement  of  the  fluid,  and  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  rotation  were  begun,  from  rest,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  is  what  actually  happens  in  dizziness,  and  the  facts 
of  dizziness  lend  further  support  to  the  theory.  Many  deaf  per- 
sons—those, probably,  whose  disease  extends  to  the  semicircular 
canals — are  not  made  dizzy  by  rotation.^  The  swimming  sensa- 
tion of  the  head  which  accompanies  dizziness  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  somewhat  similar  sen- 
sations which  occur  on  starting  up  or  down  in  an  elevator  are  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  utricle  and  saccule.  "Witli  milder  stimu- 
lation of  these  organs,  the  sensations  are  not  obtrusive,  but  the 
power  of  perceiving  changes  in  the  speed  or  direction  of  rotation 
is  very  keen. 

We  apparently  possess,  then,  in  the  labyrinth,  the  end-ojgaiLJP^ 
a  sense  for  the  positions  and  movement.^  of^the  head,  which  provides 
for  perceptions  of  rotation,  etc.,  and  which  reflexly  excites  compen- 
satory movements  and  muscular  tonus.  The  nerve  of  this  sense 
is  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  eighth.  As  the  central  connections 
of  this  nerve  with  the  cerebellum  are  close,  ami  as  the  results  of 
extirpating  the  labyrinth  resemble  those  of  injiiring  the  cerel)ellum 
(compare  p.  156),  it  is  probable  that  the  reflex  functions  connected 
*  James,  American  Journal  of  Otology,  1882,  IV,  239. 
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with  this  sciisc-or^Mii  have  their  cciitrc,  in  hiri^'c  measure,  in  tlie 
C'('rel>ellimi. 

§  M7.  A  lirief  (lescri[)tii)ii  of  the  Mii(l-(  )r<^aiis  of  Motion,  or  nu^tor 
ciuUphitt's,  will  siiHice  for  our  j)uri)oses.  In  general,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  fllVrent  nerves  are  conneeted  either  with  electrical 
or^'ans  (as,  for  example,  in  the  torpedo),  or  with  secretory  glands, 
or  with  till'  Miu-cuhir  lil)i-e.  We  consider  only  the  last  of  these 
three  cases. 

After  an  efferent  ner\<  h;i>  entered  the  substance  of  the  so-called 
voluntary  or  striated  inuicK",  it  suhdivides  among  the  individual 
muscular  fibres,  separating  these  fibres  from  eacli  other.  vSuch 
nervi;-twigs  usually  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  their  axis- 
cylinder  splits  up  into  fibrils,  whose  exact  mode  of  termination  has 
been 'much  debated.  It  apj)ears  now  to  be  demonstrated  (by 
Kiihne,  Margo,  Rouget,  and  others)  that  the  axis-cylinder  itself 
j)ierees  the  sarcolemma  or  sheath  of  the  muscular  fibre;  that  the 
neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma;  and  that 
the  fibrils,  into  which  the  axis-cylinder  divides,  form  a  flat,  branch- 
ing mass  within  certain  peculiar,  disk-shaped  bodies  situated  insid(» 
the  sarcolemma,  and  called  "  motor  cud-platrs."  In  the  non-striated 
(or  non-voluntary)  niusdes,  the  nerves  divide  and  subdivide  to  form 
more  and  more  minute  plexu.scs  of  nerve-fibres,  which  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  connective  tissue  that  separates  the  muscular  fibres  from 
each  other,  and  finally  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  The  exact  manner  of  this  aj)])lication  is  of  no  ])articular 
interest  to  psychology,  even  when  approached  from  tlie  physi- 
ological point  of  view. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 

§  1.  Ordinary  observation  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  are  more  or  less  definitely  correlated  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  organs.  Certain  alterations  in  our  mental 
states,  on  account  of  the  injury  of  any  of  its  masses,  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant dependence  of  those  states  upon  the  way  some  of  the  masses 
stand  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  outside  world,  impress  the 
fact  upon  our  daily  experience.  It  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  that 
the  nervous  substance  has  any  particular  relation  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  mind.  For  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  not  exercised  in  giving  information  as  to  itself,  its  own  condi- 
tion and  changes.  By  aid  of  these  functions,  however,  we  have  pre- 
sented in  consciousness  a  more  or  less  clear  picture  of  the  condition 
and  changes  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  same  way  a 
knowledge  is  gained  of  the  successive  states  of  tension  belonging 
to  the  muscles  in  movement,  and  even — though  rather  obscurely — 
of  the  place  and  condition  of  the  internal  organs.  But  as  long  as 
they  are  healthy  and  excited  with  only  a  moderate  intensity  of 
their  stimuli,  the  nerves  do  not  even  reveal  their  own  existence; 
and  when  they  are  injured  or  unduly  excited,  the  notice  they  fur- 
nish of  the  fact  comes  in  the  form  of  painful  feeling  which  we  have 
learned  to  localize,  not  in  the  nervous  substance  itself,  but  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  muscle  and  skin.  Attention  may  be  called,  how- 
ever, to  the  peripheral  nerves  by  the  accident  or  the  dissecting- 
knife  which  exposes  them  to  sight.  But  in  the  case  of  the  central 
nervous  organs,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  there  is  little 
in  ordinary  experience  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  their  signifi- 
cance or  even  of  their  existence. 

It  is  not  very  strange,  then,  that  no  general  recognition  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  brain,  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  is  to  be  found  in  early  history.  It  is  true  that 
Plutarcli'  and  Theophrastus"  inform  us  of  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  Alcm;eon,  who  is  said  to  Ikinc  been  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Pythagoras,  and  who  rri;anl(d  (lie  brain  as  the  connn.on 
meetitii^-phicc  of  the  senses.     The  same  view  is  also  ascribed  to  the 

^  De  Placitis  Philosojihoruin,  IV,  17,  1.  '^  De  Hcnsu,  §  25  f. 
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celebrated  1  lijijMicratcs.  Later  on  I'lato  accepted  it.  I>ut  Ari.s- 
totle,  the  ^'rciiiot  of  all  tlu'iikers  in  aiitlfjiilty,  the  son  of  a  j)liv- 
.sieiaii,  e.speeiallv  edueati-d  in  phy.sicul  science,  and  well  aecjuuinted 
for  the  time  in  the  dissection  of  animals,  regarded  the  hrain  as  a 
himp  of  cold  substance,  (piite  unfit  to  be  the  seat  and  organ  of  tlic 
.SCIISH.H  ronununis.  This  important  office  he  ascribed  rather  to  the 
heart.  riie  brain  he  consi(h'red  to  Ix-  chiefly  useful  as  the  source 
of  fluid  for  lubricating  the  eyes,  etc. 

§  2.  riie  opinion  of  E.xner,"  however,  who  su})po.ses  that  feeling 
in  no  way  immediately  informs  us  that  we  think  with  the  head, 
still  less  with  the  brain  or  the  cortex  of  the  eeri'brum,  seems  some- 
what extreme.  For  we  certainly  localize  in  the  head  certain  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  that  arc  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
processes  of  thought.  The_act  of  attention,  for  example,  results 
in  feelings  which  indicate  that  the  muscles  of  tlie  eye  are  being  in- 
nervated; or  in  the  more  indefiniti'  and  difTuscd  sense  of  strain 
produced  l)y  contracting  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  face.  The  special  sensations  of  hearing,  smelling,  and 
tastnig,  which  impress  so  strongly  our  conscious  life,  are  fre(juently 
referred  to  the  head.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many  of  the  sen- 
sations of  sight — j)articularly  of  such  as  aj)pear  when  the  eyes  are 
closed,  in  the  form  of  after-images,  or  .spectra,  (tr  indefinite  and 
changing  color-spots,  seated  in  the  upper  front  part  of  the  face. 
Moreover,  that  inchoate  and  sometimes  half-articulated  language, 
with  which  we  sup[)ort  our  trains  of  thought,  even  when  we  are  not 
conscious  of  resorting  to  the  expedient  of  "talking  to  ourselves," Ja, 
felt  to  be  going  on  within  the  head.  \\  hen  one  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  intense  thought,  or  in  eager  and  concentrated 
observation,  one  is  suddenly  made  aware  of  more  or  less  painful 
feelings  which  are  .somewhat  indefinitely  ascribed  to  tlu'  same 
cerebral  region.  Men  commonly  lean  the  head  uj)oii  the  hand 
in  supporting  meditation;  or  rub  it  vigorou-^lv  to  awaken  the  j)o\\- 
ers  of  memory  and  reasoning;  or  stroke  it  to  relieve  the  disagreea- 
ble sensations  which  follow  severe  mental  excitement.  Ilcciiliuhr, 
f»f  more  or  less  intensity,  thus  becomes  a.s.sm-iaied  with  active  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect.  The  head  is  wearied  with  thought;  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  with  intense  j)hysical  exercise.  The  dis- 
comfort which  bodilv  strain  j)roduces  in  the  hinder  regions  of  (he 
lu-ad  are  an  indication,  although  of  only  a  very  general  kind,  that 
proces.ses  have  gone  on  in  that  locality  wliieh  are  of  great  iiiijxir- 
tance  to  the  succeeding  states  of  consciousness.     All  this  apj)arent 

•  Soo  l)e  Parlihus  Auimalititu,  f).')2,  b.  5;    (II,  7);    Gr>C.,  I).  JJ  (II,   10);     Dc 
Juvent.,   107,  h.  28;    and  I)r  Animn,  III,  1  and  J. 
'  S«T  Hermann','*  Ilanilh.  il.  rhysiol.,  II,  ii,  p.  l'.)J. 
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testimony  of  immediate  feeling  is,  doubtless,  somewhat  exaggerated 
in  an  age  so  distinctively  "nervous"  as  our  own;  but  it  cannot  well 
be  doubted  that  a  certain  amount  of  testimony  from  immediate 
feeling  as  to  the  important  relation  which  exists  between  the  state 
of  mind  and  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  belongs  to  all  human 
experience. 

However  uncertain  the  witness  of  immediate  feeling  upon  the 
point  in  question  may  be,  very  little  observation  of  others  is  needed 
to  amplify  and  confirm  its  witness.  We  are  not  infrequently  led  to 
notice  how  quickly  and  profoundly  the  states  of  consciousness  are 
changed  by  injuries  to  the  brain.  The  effect  of  a  blow  upon  the 
head  in  suspending  consciousness  is  decisive  of  this  question.  It 
is  but  a  step  from  this  conclusion  to  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
the  physiological  significance  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity 
consists  in  their  affording  a  field  upon  which  all  the  impressions  of 
sense  can  meet  together,  and  so  furnish  the  basis  and  material  of 
comparative  thought.  Indeed,  it  was  this  line  of  inquiry  which 
probably  led  certain  ancient  anatomists,  like  Herophilus  and  Galen, 
to  locate  the  soul,  or  psychical  principle,  in  the  brain. ^ 

§  3.  A  great  multitude  of  physical  considerations,  advanced  by 
modern  science,  place  beyond  doubt  the  supreme  importance  of  . 
the  brain  in  its  influence  upon  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  l 
The'  free  circulation  of  arterial  blood,  with  its  supply  of  oxygen, 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  all 
the  central  organs;  but  this  necessity  is  especially  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  brain.  The  stoppage  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  leading  to 
this  organ,  either  by  compression  in  the  neck,  or  by  embolism  at 
some  point  along  its  course,  at  once  produces  profound  distur- 
bances and  even  complete  cessation  of  consciousness. 

Certain  other  arguments  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time,  have  either  been  rendered  doubtful  or 
quite  discredited  by  recent  investigations.  Such  are  the  claims 
made  by  Lombard  and  Schiff  that  a  rise  of  temperature  either  in 
the  entire  cerebral  area  or  in  particular  circumscribed  regions  of 
the  cortex,  results  from  all  kinds  of  psychical  activities.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  such  variation  (less  than  too°  ^•)  would  seem  to  fall 
below  the  limits  of  accurate  observation.  So,  too,  the  claim  of 
Byasson  and  others  to  measure  with  any  reasonable  approach  to 
accuracy  the  amount  of  thought  accomplished,  by  the  increase  of 
waste  in  the  cerebral  tissues,  and  by  the  resulting  quantity^of  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  excreted,  may  be  said  to  have  involved  orig- 

'  In  the  subsequent  discussions,  such  terms  as  "seat,"  "localize,"  "local- 
ization," "  resides  in,"  and  similar  terms,  must  be  understood  only  as  involv- 
ing a  convenient  figure  of  speech. 
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inally  far  too  many  uiircrtaiii  factors;  and  hcsidcs,  it  is  not  confirnicd 
|jy  more  recent  work.  For  the  j)r«sent,  then,  all  such  ar^Miinent,s 
for  the  special  connection  of  the  cerehral  hemispheres  with  the  j)he- 
nomena  of  consciousness  must  he  left  in  ahevance.' 

§  }.  In  the  case  of  man,  the  ciTcbral  hemisj)heres  are,  aj)j)ar- 
cntly,  the  only  j)ortions  of  the  nervous  system,  between  the  size, 
condition,  and  molecular  activity  of  which  and  the  ])henomena  of 
consciousness  there  is  a  dirt'ct  correlation.  If,  then,  we  are  to  sj)eak 
of  mental  activities  as  "localized"  at  all,  the  locality  must  be  in 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The  position  that,  in  the  case  of  man, 
the  spinal  cord  and  all  the  intercranlal  orj^iji^s  belqw  the,  cerebral 
hemispheres,  are  inca[)able  of  acting  as  the  imtnrdiatc  iihysiral 
basis  of  mental  states,  is  confirmed  even  by  those  experiments  upon 
other  animals,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  discredit  it.  The  hypoth- 
esis that  consciousness  has  a  seat  in  the  sj)inal  cord  of  the  frog; 
that,  in  fact,  we  may  j)roj>crly  sj)eak  of  the  decapitated  animal  as 
having  a  soul — has  been  urged  by  eminent  j)hysiologists  (IMliigcr, 
for  example).  That  the  cord  alone  is  capable  of  various  purj)ose- 
ful  ac-tivities,  such  as  serve,  imder  certain  circumstances,  as  signs 
of  a  j)sychical  experience,  may  be  diMnonstrated  by  ex[)criment. 
But  unless  one  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  all  purposeful  activity, 
as  resulting  from  excited  nervous  substance,  must  be  correlated 
with  phenomena  of  conscious  sensation  and  volition,  one  can  scarce- 
ly assume  with  confidence  that  such  {)henomena  accompany  the 
movements  of  the  decaj)itated  frog. 

§  .').  The  evidence  from  comparative  anatomv  in  favor  of  re- 
*'  parding  the  cerebrum  as,  \n  some  peculiar  manner,  the  "seat"  of 
mental  life  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters  (pp. 
3ii,  01),  that  it  needs  here  but  a  brief  note.  In  general,  the  size  of 
the  cerebrum  bears  a  fairly  close  relation,  as  between  (liiferent  orders 
(jf  vertebrates,  with  the  apparent  Intelligence  of  the  animal.  The 
size  of  the  cerebrum  is  indeed  correlated  also  with  the  size  of  the 
animal;  and  there  are  some  aj)j)arent  excej)tions,  iu  which  animals, 
such  as  the  ruminants,  though  ])ossessing  larg(>  heinisj)heres  do 
not  give  the  impression  of  special  intelligence.  It  nuist  be  admitted, 
however,  that  c<»mj)arafive  psychology  has  not  yet  ])rogrcssed  to 
such  a  stage  that  we  can  definitely  assign  the  grad<*  of  intelligence 
of  each  of  these  animals;  and  our  casual  observations  may  have  de- 
ceived us  in  regard  to  them.  In  a  general  way,  it  certainly  seems 
that  the  intelligence  of  animals  is  correlated  with  the  size  of  tludr 
cerebra,  and  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  same  degree  with  the 
size  of  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system.     The  powiT  of  learn- 

'  This  p.irn(n"aph  is  in  rorroction  of  tho  views  oxprosscd  in  the  oarlicr  edi- 
tion of  this  work.     Sec  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  212. 
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ing  also  seems  to  depend  on  die  development  of  the  cerebrum. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  nothing  can  be  learned  without  de- 
veloping this  particular  part  of  the  brain;  for  even  a  fish  can  learn 
to  some  extent;  and  the  behavior  of  invertebrate  animals  has  been 
found  to  be  modifiable/  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  absolutely 
no  plasticity,  no  modifiability  by  experience,  is  retained  by  the  spinal 
cord;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  in  logical  form  that 
no  dim  and  rudimentary  consciousness  resides  in  the  cord;  but  com- 
parative anatomy  leaves  no  serious  doubt  that  the  highly  developed 
consciousness  of  man,  and  his  great  power  of  learning  by  experi-    /L^^ 

yj  ence,  are  associated  with  the  functions  of  his  cerebral  hemispheres. 

!  '  §  6.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  our  previous  discussion 
(compare  p.  158)  of  the  functions  destroyed  and  spared,  in  ani- 
mals, by  removal  of  the  cerebrum.  We  found  that  the  functions 
remaining  after  such  an  operation  are  the  vegetative,  locomotor, 
and  protective  reflexes — along  with  some  of  the  simpler  expressive 
moveinenls^^comprising,  all  in  all,  the  elementary  movements  of 
the  members,  but  involving  a  few  of  the  most  essential  combina- 
tions of  such  movements.  What  was  destroyed  by  the  operation 
was,  most  clearly,  the  learned  reactions,  together  with  the  power 
of  new  learning,  and  the  "anticipatory  reactions,"  or  reactions  of 
only  indirect  utility.  From  these  facts,  the  conclusion  seemed 
justified  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  for  learned  reactions  and  for 
reactions  to  the  wider  environment,  that  is,  for  the  reactions  made 
possible  by  the  existence  of  the  "distance  receptors."  Now  it  is 
especially  with  reference  to  this  "wider  environment,"  as  revealed 
by  these  receptors,  that  learned  reactions  have  their  chief  importance 
in  securing  physical  well-being  and  mental  development. 
ij/  §  7.  Perhaps    t^e_ mos_t^conclusive    evidence    that   the   cerebral 

hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  consciousness  and  oT  tlie  intellectual 
operations,  as  well  as,  chiefly,  of  learned  movements  and  reactions, 
is  afforded  by  the-iesults  of  partial  injuries  to  the  l)raiii.  When  the 
injury  is  total  or  general,  as  inine  case  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  an 
objectorjnjgh^possibly  reply  that  breaking  of  the  neck,  or  piercing 
the  heart,  also  promptly  abolishes  consciousness  and  all  mental 
function.  The  argument,  in  this  bald  form,  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously at  the  present  day;  yet  it  has  this  much  of  force,  that  the  loss 
of  consciousness  following  brain  shock  is,  in  strict  logic,  evidence 
only  that  the  brajn  is  necessaryjo  consciousness — even  as  the 
heart  is.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  vital  organ,  it  is  part  of  the  bodily 
mechanism  with  wliich  consciousness  is  associated.  It  might 
still  be  true  that  flic  whole  nervous  system — cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
brain-stem,  cord  and  nerves — are  the  seat  and  organ  of  the  mental 
'  See  Jennings,  Behavior  of  the  Lower  Organisms  (New  York,  1900). 
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life.  But  partial  injuries,  which  do  not  al)oh.sli  all  consciousness, 
Hut  simply  make  impossible  some  of  its  phenomena,  cannot  he 
considered  in  the  same  lipjht.  Life  persists;  the  organ  destroyed 
is  noTX'ital;  and  yet  some  functions  of  the  mental  life  are  rendered 
impossihle. 

To  introspection,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  consciousness  of 
the  hand,  for  example,  had  its  seat  in  the  hand  itself;  and  as  if  th<' 
skilled  movements  which  the  hand  learns  are  learned  by  the  hand 
itself;  and  common  forms  of  speech  af^'ree  with  this  naive  view. 
This  seemin«j  consciousness  may  even  be  projected  into  the  tool 
wiiich  the  hand  is  usiiifj;.  But  if  the  nerves  going  to  the  hand  are 
severed,  at  any  j)oint  between  the  hand  and  the  spinal  cord,  stimuli 
afTe'cting  the  hand  are  no  longer  perceived,  and  iiy  power  of  skilled 
or  even  of  refl(>x  movement  |s  n'tained.  The  hand  has  become  as 
thoiTgli  non-existent  for  consciousness.  Yet  the  power  to  think 
of  the  hand  Jias  not  been  lost;  nor  the  power  to  will  movements  of 
the  hancT,  which  are,  however,  no  longer  carried  out.  In  cases  of 
amj)Utation  of  the  hand,  stimulation  of  the  stumj) — and,  thus,  of 
the  remnants  of  the  nerves  which  formerly  ran  to  the  hand — often 
arouses  .sensations  located  in  the  hand  as  if  it  were  still  there.  Such 
ob.servaii.oiis  show  that  the  conscjousne.ss  of  the  hand  resides  not 
in  the  hand,  but  somewhere  in  the  central  nc^rvous  system. 

The  same  aruMiineiit  can  be  carried  further  by  noting  the  results 
of  injurii-,  {*>  \\\r  cord.  If  ilic  curd  li;i-  -iitlVi-cij  >nch  an  injury 
that  the  lower  ])art  of  it  is  severed  from  the  uj)j»er,  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  cut  off  from  consciousness  and  all  mental  in- 
fluences, just  as  the  hand  was  in  the  preceding  case.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  legs  does  not  then  reside  in  their  reflex  centres  in 
the  cord,  but  somewhere  higher  up,  in  the  brain.  In  the  same  way, 
injuries  may  occur  to  the  brain-stem,  which,  without  severing  it 
entirely — for  this  would  be  a  mortal  injury,  and  would  therefore 
destroy  the  value  of  the  ol)S(>rvation  from  our  present  point  of  view 
— may  yet  interru])t  the  sensory  or  motor  tracts  connecting  the  cere- 
bral cortex  with  the  cord;  and  in  such  cases,  the  same  general  rt  - 
suit,  as  rej^ards  c()ns(i<»usness  and  h-arnecl  moveiiKMits,  is  to  he 
notetl.  The  power  U)  think  of  the  parts  of  the  body  concerned  is 
retained,  and  tin-  [n.w.i-  in  will  iiiom nn m^;  l»ut  the  execution  of 
the  movenien ts  is  impossihle,  and  seiisajjojis  of  the  members  no 
longer  arise  in  consciousness.  It  seems  possible,  in  this  way,  to 
push  back  the  seat  of  <()nsciousness  from  the  perij)hery  to  the  cere- 
br^d  cortex,  and  to  conclude  \\\i^-\.  tin;  hitti-r  is  the  essential  scat  of 
cons;cM)Usne.ss. 

The  argument  is  further  strengthened  bv  observing  the  efTect  of 
partial  injuries  tf)  the  cortex  itself.     Injuries  to  certain  j)ort ions  of 
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it — as  will  be  set  forth  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter — cause  a_ 
Toss  of  certain  of  the  more  elementary  functions  of  normal  life. 
A  person_ma}:.lose,  as  the  result  of  such  injury,  the  sense  of  sights 
or  that  of  hearing,  or  the  sensations  from  any  part  of  the  periphery. 
The  hand  and  its  nerves,  it  may  be,  as  well  as  the  cord,  brain- 
stem',an3^  cerebellum,  are  uninjured,  but  the  destruction  of  a  small 
part  of  the  cortex  has  destroyed  all  sensation  of  the  hand.  Indeed, 
the  person  thus  afflicted  seems  unable  even  to  imagine  the  sensation 
as  localized  in  his  hand,  in  any  very  realistic  way.  As  far  as  con- 
sciousness is  concerned,  therefore,  he  has  suffered  a  more  severe 
loss  than  would  have  been  suffered  if  the  injury  had  affected 
simply  the  nerves  of  the  hand.  So  again,  destruction  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cortex  deprives  a  person  of  visual  sensations,  and 
sometimes  of  visual  images  as  well.  Much  the  same  sort  of  evi- 
dence is  available  in  regard  to  other  than  strictly  sensory  functions. 
Learned  movements,  mernories  of  any  particular  sort,  mental  oper- 
atiohs  m  general,  may  be  thrown  out  of  'power  to  function,  even 
though  the  injury  is  not  wide-spread  orsevere  enough  to  abolish 
all  consciousness. 

§  8.  Having  been  convinced  by  this  evidence  that  the  cerebral 
hemispheres^are,  in  some  special  sense,  the  seat  and  organ  of  mental 
functions,  the  psychologist  next  appeals  to  anatomy  and  to  physi- 
ology  for  an  answer  to  these  questions:  (1)  What  plan  is  followed  in 
the  apportionment  of  the  various  mental  functions  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cortex  ?  and  (2)  What  is  the  precise  character  of  the 
functions  of  this  organ  in  its  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness ?  Both  problems — that  of  the  "localization  of  cerebral  ' 
functions,"  and  that  of  the  intimate  physiology  of  the  cortex — are  2-. 
fraught  with  such  difficulty  that  the  answers  given  are  still  very 
fragmentary  and  often  tentative.  The  results  of  investigation, 
however,  are  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  psychologist. 

§  9.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  consist,  as  has  been  stated  in 
an  earlier  chapter  (see  pp.  50  f.),  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  corpora 
striata,  and  the  pallium.  It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. The  pallium  itself  can  be  divided,  on  the  basis  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  (compare  pp.  31  f.)  into  the  archipallium  and  the  neo- 
pallium; of  these  the  former  is  older  in  the  animal  series,  and  is  con- 
cerned especially  with  the  sense  of  smell  and  with  the  "snout  sense." 
In  mammals  the  archi])alliiim  is  eclipsed  in  size  by  the  neopallium, 
which,  by  expanding  laterally,  forward  and  l)ackward,  leaves  the 
archipallium  in  a  central  location  and  for  the  most  part  conceals  it. 
It  cannot  be  seen  on  the  upper,  lower,  or  lateral  surfaces  of  the  brain, 
and  only  a  little  of  it  is  visible  on  the  mesial  surface  of  a  hemisphere. 
It  includes  the  fornix  and  the  dentate  gyre,  but  it  is  best  seen,  as 
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tilt'    "horn  f)f  Ainnioii."    in  a  si'ctioii  tlir<)ii;jli  the  hrain   (sec  Figs. 
[)  and  '.»?). 

;^  10.  Tlir  cortex  is  divided,  for  eoiiveiiionce  of  reference,  into 
loKcs.  'I'lie  ;,'rcat  Sylvian  fissure  makes  a  clear  division  hetween  the 
frontal  loix'  ahove  it,  and  tlie  temporal  lohe  heneath.  The  fissure 
of  Rolando,  or  central   fissure   (compare  Fig.  94),  constitutes  the 
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Fkj.  91. — Tlie    Upper    Surface    of    llie    Cerebral    Homisphores. 
(Sobotta-McMurrich.) 


boundary  between  the  frontal  and  the  j)arietal  lobes.  The  pari- 
etii!  lobe  is  separated  from  the  temj)oral  by  the  pdstcrior  portion 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  rearmost  portion  of  the  cortex  is 
designated  as  the  occii>ital  lobe.  A  j)arliid  boundary  between  the 
occipital  and  j)arietal  lobes  is  afforded  by  the  ])arieto-occi])ital 
fissure.  There  is  no  clear  boundary  between  the  occipital  and  the 
temj)oral  lobes.  In  fact,  the  whole  division  into  lobes  is  somewhat 
artificial.  There  is  no  bn-ak  in  the  cortex  between  one  lobe  and 
tlie  next;  for  the  cortex  extends  down  the  sides  of  the  boundary 
fi.s.surc.s,  and  continiiously  .irouiid  the  bottom  of  the  fis>ures  into 
the  adjoining  lobes.  Within  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  cortex  ex- 
pands into  a  considerable  area,  cut  uj)  by  smaller  fi.ssures;  and  this 
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concealed  part  of  the  cortex  is  known  as  the  "island  of  Reil,"  or, 
more  briefly,  as  the  Island. 

Besides  the  fissures  w'hich  have  been  chosen  as  the  grand  bound- 
aries between  the  lobes,  many  other  fissures — in  the  superficial  man- 
ner aBove  indicated — divide  the  lobes  into  smaller  parts  known  as 
convolutions  or  gyres.  Some  of  these  smaller  fissures  are  incon- 
stant, when  one  individual  brain  is  compared  with  another;  but 
certain  of  the  more  important  are  fairly  constant,  and  so  form  ap- 
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Fia.  95. — Lateral  Surface  of  the  Left  Cerebral  Hemisphere.     (Edinger.) 


propriate  landmarks  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cortex.  Those  of  most 
in  teres  t^rgthe  following :  In  the  "central  region"  (see  Fig.  95), 
or  that  immediately  adjacent  to  the  central  fissure,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish two  gyres,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  fissure,  and  ex- 
tending along  it;  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  frontal 
and  parietal  lobes,  respc^ctively,  by  the  ])rc('entral  and  postcentral 
fissures.  These  gyres  are  naiiicd  the  prceciitral  and  the  postcentral. 
To  the  front  of  the  precentral  fissure  lies  the  great  extent  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  which  is  partially  divided  into  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
gyres  by  two  horizontal  fissures,  called  the  superior  and  the  infe- 
rior frontal.  In  tlic  temporal  lobe,  also,  there  is  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal fissures,  which  divide  the  lobe  into  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  temporal  gyres.  The  subdivision  of  the  jxirietal  and 
occipital  lolx's  is  not  (julte  so  sim{)ly  made.  The  intraparietal 
fissure  se])arates  (lie  superior  ])arietal  gyre  from  the  rest  of  the  lobe; 
below  this,  two  parts  are  easily  distinguished — namely,  the  suj)ra- 
marginal  gyre,  which  curves  around  the  end  of  tiie  fissure  of  Syl- 
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vius,  and  tlif  angular  gyre,  which  curves  around  the  end  of  the  .supe- 
rior* temporal  fissure.  On  tlu'  lateral  surface  of  the  occipital  lohe 
the  divisions  are  not  specially  clear  or  constant;  but  superior,  mid- 
dle, aiui  inferior  gyres  arc  customarily  recognized. 

On  the  mesial  surface  (Fig.  90),  a  prominent  fissure  is  the 
eingulate,  extending  parallel  to  the  callosum,  and  separating  the 
limhic  lol)e  from  the  frontal  and  parietal.  The  central  fissure 
often  shows  itself  on  the  mesial  surface;  and  the  gyre  which  curves 
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Fio.  06.— Mesial  Surface  of  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemi.sphere.      (Edlnger.) 


around  its  end  is  called  the  paracentral  lohule.  The  parieto- 
occipital fi.ssure  is  strongly  marked  on  this  surface,  and  forms  a 
clear  division  between  the  parietal  and  occ-ij)ital  lobes.  ^Vi(hin 
the  occipital  lobe,  there  apj)ears  on  the  mesial  surface  a  })rominent 
fi.ssure,  called  the  calcarine.  which  is  of  great  im))ortance  in  dis- 
cu.ssions  of  localization.  The  calcarine  fissure  joins  the  ])aric(o- 
occipital,  and  the  triangular  gyre  which  lies  between  them  is  called 
the  cuneus,  while  the  gyre  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  cal- 
carine fissure  is  the  lingual;  beneath  this,  again,  is  the  fusiform. 

These,  then,  are  tlu'  chief  landmarks  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
which  are  of  use  in  our  studies  for  the  localization  of  cenbral  func- 
tions. 

§  11.  \  section  throiigli  the  cerebral  licnii^pjieres  (Fig.  07) 
show;s  the  gray  matter,  or  cortex,  on  ihi  int.M  >  ,  and  extending 
to  and  around  the  bottom  of  the  \arioii-  lix>ui\-i    l»ut  beneath  the 
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cortex  appears  a  Jarge  mass  of  white  matter.  This  white  matter 
is  composed  of  medullated  (or  myehnated)  nerve-fibres,  which  are 
of  varied  origin.  Spme^  as  was  stated  in  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  (see  p.  53),  grow  into  the  cerebrum  from  the 
interbrain,  and  pass  to  various  regions  of  the  cortex.  Others  orig- 
inate in  the  cortex,  and  grow  down,  converging  into  the  internal  cap- 
sule, whence  they  pass  to  the  peduncle  and  so  on  down  to  the  pons. 
The^e  two  classes  of  fibres  form  paths  of  communication  between  the 
cortex  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  nervous  system;  thej  are,  known 

''      as  "projection  fibres,"  in  distinc- 

^  tion  from  the  *' association  fibres," 
which  pass  from  one  part  of  the  cor- 
tex to  another.  Much  the  great- 
est part  of  the  cerebral  mass  of 
white  matter,  however,  is  composed 
o{  association  Qhres,  some  of  which 
are  short,  and  connect  neioliboring 
gyres,  while  others  are  long  and 
connect  distant  parts  of  the  cor- 
tex with  each  other.  Of  these  long 
association  fibres,  several  distinct 
bundles  can  be  distinguislu'd:  a 
/.  massive  bundle  of  fibres  running 
between  the  temporal  and  occipital 

V  , lobes;   a  bundle  running    between 
the    temporal    and    frontal    lobes; 

.y,   another  between  the  temporal  and 

t^'  parietal  lobes;  one  between  the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes;  and  one 
J'  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  curved  limbic  lobe.  Not 
all  the  fibres  in  a  bundle,  liowever,  extend  the  whole  length  of  its 
course,  but  some  enter  or  leave  at  various  points  (compare  Fig.  9S). 
Though  projection  fibres  have  been  traced  to  or  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  cortex,  they  are  by  far  most  numerous  in  certain 
definite  portions  of  the  cortex;  such  are,  especially,  the  central 
region,  on  both  sides  of  the  central  fissure;  the  calcarine  region; 
and  the  superior  temporal  gyre.  This  fact  in  itself  suggests,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  of  localization  of  function;  since  the  regions 
directly  connected  by  fibres  with  lower  parts  of  the  system  would 
probably  be  the  regions  most  directly  connected  with  the  senses 
and  with  movement.  This  suggestion  is  borne  out,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  the  results  of  other  methods  of  localization. 

As  was  stated  In  considering  the  development  of  the  brain  (see 
pp.  58  f.),  different  bundles  of  fibres  become  myelinated  at  different 
times.     At  birth  the  only  myelinated  fibres  j)assing  to  the  cortex 


Fig.  97. — Frontal  Section  through  the 
Cerebral  Hemispheres.  (Gegenbaiir.) 
A  portion  of  the  archipaliium  is  seen 
at  the  part  marked  "Hippocampus." 
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of  tln'  human  infant  ;,'<»  to  the  central  zone;  l)iit  soon  other  regions 
receive  nivelinated  fihres.  Fh-cli.sii;,  on  the  Inisis  of  extended 
studies  of  the  date  of  inyehnizatioii  of  dill'erent  re^dons,  is  al)le  to 
divide  the  cortex  into  areas  (Fif,'.  !>ilj,  some  of  which  show  mye- 
Hnatt'd  fihres  early,  otln  rs  late,  and  others  at  intermediate  dates. 
He  helieves  that  the  maj)  of  the  cortex  so  obtained  is  also  to  he 
ri'^'arded  as  a  map  of  the  distrii)Ution  of  functions;  and  in  particular 
lie  supposes  that  the  re<,Mons  whose  lihres  receive  their  myelin 
sheath   early    are    tiie  centres  of  the  lower  functions  of  sensation 


<??^?:5^^^v:^ 


Fia.  98. — Assofiatioii  lil^ns   of   tin-   Cerpbnim.      (Starr's  Adas  of  Nerve 
CcUs,  by  iMTtiiissioii  of  tin-  Columbia  University  Press.) 


and  movement,  while  (he  late-myelinatin^^  re^Mons  are  th(>  seat  of 
the  highest  intellectual  functions.  As  far  as  concerns  tlu^  early- 
myelinatinf;  areas,  this  theory  is  confirmed  liy  the  results  of  other 
methods  of  study;  as  far  as  concerns  the  localization  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions,  the  theory  should  lie  entertained  with  consideralde 
reserve.  'I'here  is  no  im])rol)aliility.  however,  in  the  view  that  areas 
(listin^uishe<l  on  the  basis  of  their  (lifferin«;  dates  of  myelini/ation 
shoidd  also  have  different   functions. 

§  12.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  cortex  reveals  a  wealth 
of  nerve-cells,  embedded  in  an  intricate  net-work  of  fine  fibres. 
The  study  of  these  cells  and  hbres,  and  of  the  difTerenccvs  which  they 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  cortex,  has  beiii  ])rosecuted  with 
l^'reat  vij,'or  and  success  dnrin<;  recent  vears.  The  most  logical  order 
for  presentation  of  this  subject  would  demand  at  once  some  account 
of  the  results  of  these  histolo^dcal  studies.  lint  thev  will  mean  more 
to  the  reader  if  he  is  first  made  ac(juainted  with  the  r(■-^ults  of  other 
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work  in  the  localization  of  functions  in  the  cortex.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  feetfer  to  abandon  the  strict  logical  order  of  presentation  for 
a  historical  order.  The  physiological  and  pathological  results  have, 
in  fact,  preceded  the  histological,  and  have  served  as  tBe  chief  im- 
petus to  the  minute  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  cortex — with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  regions  which  have  special  functions 
are  also  characterized  by  a  specialized  structure. 

To  superficial  examination,  indeed,  the  cerebrum  appears  to  be 
a  fairly  homogeneous  mass,  of  soft  consistency — an  appearance  which 


Fio.  99.— Division  of  the  Cortex  on  the  Basis  of  Date  of  Myelinization.  (Flechsig.) 
The  frontal  lobe  lies  to  the  left.  The  numbers  indicate  the  appro.ximate  order  of 
myelinization.  The  early-myeliiiatiiiK  areas  are  heavily  shaded,  the  intermediate  areas 
lightly  shaded,  and  the  late-myelinating  areas  left  clear. 

easily  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  it  functions  as  a  whole,  much  as 
a  'gland  functions.  Sucli  an  epigram  as  "The  brain  secretes 
thought,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,"  has  even  at  times  gained  currency. 
But  when  the  inicroseope,  aided  by  differential  stains,  revealed 
the  inner  structure  of  this  ma.ss,  and  when  it  was  seen  to  consist, 
like  the  nerves,  of  multitudes  of  fibres  running  in  various  direc- 
tions in  the  white  matter,  and  entering  and  leaving  the  gray,  .the 
glandular  simile  lost  its  force,  and  the  opinion  that  each  fibre  or 
set  of  fibres — like  each  nerve — hatl  something  specific  to  do,  became 
almost  a  matter  of  compulsion. 

§  13.  We  begin,  then,  our  search  for  more  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  localization  of  cerebral  functions  with  strong  presumptions  in 
its  favor.     The  cerebral  cortex  is  itself  a  very  complex  organ,  or 
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system  of  nr^Miis.  lis  diUVriiit  regions  are  marked  by  compara- 
tively sli;,'lit.  aiul  yet  not  insii^nificant,  difl'erenees  of  structure;  they 
stand  in  dilferent  local  relations  and  nervous  connections  with  one 
another  anil  with  the  ganglia  lying  below.  This  outlying  rind  of 
gray  nervous  matter  is,  t)f  course,  not  a  liomogeneous  mass.  It  is 
made  up  of  imiunurable  nervous  elements  combined  in  various 
ways  aiul  nudtiform  connections.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  a 
comj)lex  of  organs. 

Most  of  our  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  mechanism  also  creates  a  presumption  in 


FiK.  99a.— The  Same  as  FiR.  99,  Mesial  Surface. 


favor  of  some  localization  of  crrchral  functions.  All  the  diiVerent 
parts  of  this  mechanism  are,  indited,  constructed  by  c()nd)ining  vari- 
ously a  f<'W  elements  of  essentially  the  sami-  structun-;  all  of  them 
likewi.se  are  caj)al>l('  of  exercising  essentially  the  same  neural  func- 
tions. But  each  p;irt  <>t'  this  mechanism  has  also  its  sj)ecial  func- 
tions. Thus  we  found  that  the  difrmnt  lurves  become  classified 
functionally;  .some  are  motor,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  some  in- 
hil)itory,  some  secretory,  some  sensory,  «'tc.  Hints  of  a  certain 
kind  of  classification  may  be  discoveretl  for  the  smaller  ganglia  or 
collections  of  ncrvc-cclU.  In  making  transverse  sections  of  the 
cord,  different  regions  with  different  functions  aj)pcar.  Consid- 
ered longitudinally,  the  cord  is  capable  of  being  more  or  Ir^s  defi- 
nitely divided  into  several  so-cnlled  centres,  with  sjiecifically  different 
functions.      Locali/.cd  centres,  where  specific  kinds  of  n-fle.x-motor 
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activity  have  their  particular  seats,  are  fairly  crowded  together  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  encephalon 
appear  subject,  in  a  measure,  to  the  principle  of  localization.  Shall 
we,  then,  stop  short  in  our  attempts  at  differencing  the  functions  of 
the  locally  separate  parts  of  the  nervous  system  just  at  the  point 
where  we  reach  the  most  complex  and  extended  organ,  or  rather 
collection  of  organs,  which  this  system  contains? 

§  14.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
localjzation  "oTTereLral  function,  the  beginnings  of  a  successful 
attem£t_to  establish  this  theory  are  comparatively  recent.  The 
doctrines  of  Gall,  Spurzhcim,  and  others  in  the  older  school  of 
phrenologists,  proved  so  inconclusive  as  to  bring  contempt  upon 
subsequent  attempts  to  divide  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  into 
different  functional  areas.  Moreover,  certain  indisputable  facts 
seemed  to  render  impossible  the  assured  beginnings  of  a  theory  of 
cerebral  localization.  Considerable  portions  of  the  human  brain, 
it  was  found,  might  be  lost  without  destroying  any  one  sensory  or 
motor  function.  Moreover,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, it  was  then  thought,  could  not  be  directly  excited  by  elec- 
tricity or  by  other  forms  of  stimuli.  The  greatest  experimenters 
in  physiology,  such  as  Longet,  Magendie,  Flourens,  Matteucci,  Van 
Deen,  Budge,  and  Schiff,  declared  against  the  localizing  of  cerebral 
function.  In  1842  Longet^  affirmed  that  he  had  experimented  upon 
the  cortical  substance  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and  kids,  had  irritated  it  me- 
chanically, cauterized  it  with  potash,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  and  had  passed 
galvanic  currents  through  it  in  different  directions,  without  obtain- 
ing any  sign  whatever  of  resulting  muscular  contraction.  In  the 
same  year  Flourens^  asserted,  on  the  basis  of  numerous  experiments 
in  extirpation,  that  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  perform  their  func- 
tions with  their  whole  mass;  that  there  is  no  special  scat  for  any  of 
the  cerebral  activities;  and  that  even  a  small  remnant  of  the  hemi- 
spheres can  serve  all  the  uses  of  their  collective  functions. 

So  great  was  the  authority  of  the  distinguished  names  just  men- 
tioned, that  their  confident  opinions  gained  general  credence.  The 
evidence  brought  forward  by  Broca  and  others  seemed,  however, 
to  show  some  special  connection  between  a  single  convolution  of 
the  frontal  lobe  and  the  complex  activities  of  articulate  speech; 
and  the  anatomist,  IMeynert,  held  the  opinion  that  the  structure 
and  connections  of  the  cerebrum  show  its  anterior  portion  to  be 
in  general  used  for  motor,  its  posterior  for  sensory,  functions.  In 
1867  Eckhard  repeated  the  significant  observation  which  had  been 

^  Anatomie  et  physiologie  du  systhne  nerveux,  etc.,  Paris,  1842,  I.,  pp.  044  f. 
"  Recherches   experimenlalcs   sur   les    proprUUs   et   Ics   jonctions   du   sijsthme 
nerveux,  etc.,  pp.  99  f. 
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iiiadc  l)V  Ilallcr  and  Ziiiii  nioro  than  a  (riitiiry  hefore:  namely, 
that,  on  rt'ni<)vin<;  parts  j)f  the  cortical  suhstance  of  an  animal's 
brain,  convulsive  movements  occur  in  its  extremities. 

It  was  not  until  1S70  that  the  "epoch-making'"  experiments 
of  Fritsch  and  IIit/,i<^'  het^an  tlie  modern  era  of  iinesti^ation  into 
this  subject.  These  observers  announced  the  fact  that  the  cere- 
bral cortex  of  do^s  is,  at  least  in  certain  minute  areas  of  it,  excita- 
ble by  electricity.  They  pointed  out  the  further  fact  that,  while 
some  parts  of  the  conxexity  of  the  cerebrum  are  caj)al)le  of  motor 
excitation  and  others  not,  the  motor  parts  lie  in  general  to  the 
front,  the  non-motor  to  the  rear  of  this  convexity.  By  stimulating 
with  an  electrical  current  the  so-called  motor  parts,  co-ordinafed 
contractions  of  the  muscles  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  were 
obtained.  Of  such  so-called  "motor-centres"  they  indicated,  in 
their  first  aimonncement,  the  following  five:  One  for  the  muscles 
of  the^'Tirck,  nnother  for  the  extension  and  abduction  of  the  fore 
limb,  another  for  the  bending  and  rotation  of  the  same  limb,  an- 
otlu'r  for  the  hind  limb,  and  lastly  one  for  the  face.  From  such 
facts  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  princij)le  announced  by 
Flourens  is  demonstrably  false.  We  must  rather  aduiit,  say  they, 
that  "certainly  several  psychical  functions,  and  prol)ably  all,  are 
shown  to  have  their  point  of  entrance  into  matter  or  of  origin  from 
it  at  circum.scribed  cnitrrs  of  the  cerebral  cortex."  The  same 
princij)le  was  subsecpicntly  defended  at  length  by  Ilitzig,  and  the 
number  of  so-called  cerebral  centres  increased.  The  most  note- 
worthy facts  which  these  experimenters  first  made  clear  and  de- 
monstrable have  since  been  verified  i)y  many  investigators.  Among 
the  physiologists  who  have  amplified  the  results  of  FVitsch  and  Ilit- 
zig, the  following  deserve  sj)ecial  mention:  Ferrier,  for  his  work 
on  the  monkey's  brain;  and,  more  recently,  Sherrington  aud  Griin- 
baum,  for  their  work  on  the  anthropoid  ajH's,  the  brains  of  which 
are  anatomically  much  closer  to  the  humanl)rain  than  are  those  of 
the  lower  monkeys.  The  testimony  of  human  ])athology,  and  the 
evidence  of  c<»ii|j>itr,-i,t,iY^;  mmhimy  luid  of  liistolo^'v,  have  also  been 
largely  drawn  upon  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute  the  conclusions 
originally  based  on  experiments  with  animals.  Before  considering 
the  conclu.slons  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

§  15,  Three  great  lines  of  evidence,  leading  from  three  great 
grouj)s  of  facts,  nnist  be  considered.     These  are  the  evidence  friun 

'  Soc  tho  artirlo  hy  ().  Fritsrh  and  K.  HitziR  in  tho  Archiv  f.  Anat.,  I'hjfs- 
iol.,  etc.,  1H7(),  pp.  .■{()()  .'i:{'J;  and  sul)s('(|nont  article's  by  HitziR  in  tlio  same 
Arrhir,  1S71,  IHT.'i,  1S7I,  1S7'),  lH7t>;  also  his  rollertod  works  I'lujsiologische 
urui  klinische  Untcrsuchungen  ilbcr  das  Gchirn  (Berlin,  1904). 
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experimentation,  the  evidence  from  pathology,  and  the  evidence 

from  nistology  and  comparative  anatomyr  Each  of  the  three  has 
its  pecuHar  advantages  and  vahie;  each  also  its  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  It  is  only  by  regarding  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  three  that  the  highest  probability  at  present  possible  can  be 
attained. 

Experimentation  with  a  view  to  discover  the  localized  functions 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  of  two  kinds,  stimulation  and  extirpatioii. 
In  stimulation  experiments,  the  procedure  is  as  follows fliaving 
first,  under  anaesthesia,  removed  the  bony  and  membranous  cover- 
ings of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  a  weak  current  of  electricity  is  applied 
to  a  minute  portion  of  the  exposed  cortex,  and  a  watch  is  kept  for 
resulting  movements  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  was  this  experi- 
ment which,  in  the  hands  of  Flourens  and  other  early  observers, 
gave  negative  results,  and  which  first  succeeded  in  the  hands  of 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig.  The  failure  of  the  older  experimenters  is  not 
difficult  to  explain;  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  cortex, 
on  stimulation  by  currents  of  low  or  moderate  strength,  responds 
with  any  bodily  movements  whatever.  The  rest  of  the  cortex  is 
said  to  be  "silent"  under  stimulation.  In  this  fact  lies  a  limitation 
of  the  method;  it  supplies  information  only  regarding  the  fraction  of 
the  cortex  which  gives  motor  responses. 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  method  of  stimulation  is  its  depend- 
ence on  the  use  of  the  electric  current.  This  is  an  admirable  stimu- 
lus in  most  respects,  but  it  is  subject  to  one  or  two  limitations,  which 
need  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  experimenter;  and  sometimes  by 
those  who  would  accept  his  results.  One  difficulty  is  the  "spread- 
ing" of  the  current,  which  is  thus  likely  to  excite  parts  not  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  electrodes,  and  so  deceive  the  observer. 
In  the  most  recent  work,  the  method  of  "unipolar  stimulation" 
— in  which  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  broad,  and  applied  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  other  is  a  needle  point  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain — has  been  employed  with  success  in  finer  localiza- 
tions. At  one  time,  it  was  feared  that  the  spreading  of  the  electrical 
current  seriously  jeopardized  all  the  results  of  cortical  stimulation; 
for — it  was  argued — the  movements  might  be  due  not  to  arousal  of 
the  cortex,  after  all,  but  to  the  arousal  of  some  deeper-lying  struct- 
ure. A  variety  of  checks  have  shown,  however,  that  the  cortex 
is  actually  the  part  aroused.  Perhaps  the  best  worth  citing  of 
these  checks  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  large  brain  of  the  chimj)anzee, 
with  its  thick  cortex,  and  relatively  long  distances  between  parts,  weak 
unipolar  stimulation  easily  arouses  movements,  but  only  when  the 
stimulus  is  aj)])lied  to  certain  limited  regions;  and  the  same  move- 
ments  are   obtained   with   great   constancy   from    the   same  spots. 
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Such  regular  rcsulls  coiiM  hardly  he  i,n)t  hy  (hiru^ion  of  current  to 
suhcortical  parts;  and,  in  fact,  the  sanic  responses  cannot  l^c  ^ot 
by  stimuhition  of  any  remote  subcortical  j)arts.  ( )n  the  contrary,  the 
same  response's,  or  nearly  the  same,  can  he  i^^ot  by  stinndatin^  the 
white  matter  immecUately  l)eU)\v  a  i^iven  re<,d(jn  of  the  cortex  as  arc 
got  from  the  region  itself;  but  this  is  to  be  e.\j)ecte(l,  since  any  area 
must,  of  course,  exert  its  influence  throu<,di  the  fibres  issuing  from  it. 

Some  use  has  been  made  of  a  similar,  but  reverse  use  of  the 
method  of  stimulation; — namely,  that  of  observing  the  electrical 
changes  in  the  cortex  on  stinudation  of  certain  peripheral  nerves. 
Just  as  a  nerve,  excited  at  one  end,  is  traversed  by  an  electric  wave, 
so  it  has  been  found  by  several  physiologists  (Caton,  Danielewski, 
and  others)  that  on  flasiiing  a  light  into  the  eye  of  an  animal,  elec- 
tric currents  were  produced  in  a  certain  definite  region  of  the  cor- 
tex, which — it  is  then  concluded — nnist  be  closely  connected  with 
the  retina.  The  value  of  this  method  is  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  the  currents  seem  excessively  weak  except  in  certain  regions; 
and  that  these  same  regions  liappcn  to  have  their  functions  fairly 
well  located  by  other  methods. 

§  10.  In  the  method  of  extirpation,  as  practised  by  physiologists, 
a  well-defined  area  of  fhe  cortex  is  cut  out;  the  animal  is  allowcil  to 
recover  from  the  general  efTects  of  the  oj)eration,  and  is  watched  and 
tested  with  a  view  to  determine  j)recisely  what  loss  of  function  has 
attended  the  loss  of  brain  substance.  The  assumption  that  the 
two  correspond  is  antecedently  ])robable;  but  he  would  be  an  un- 
wary experimenter  who  shoukl,  at  the  present  day,  a.ssert  untjuali- 
fiedly  that  (he  injured  function  had  its  ])eculiar,  not  to  say  its  only, 
seat  in  the  injured  part.  Indeed,  later  on  the  injured  animal  often 
shows  a  partial  or  nearly  complete  recovery  (»f  the  lost  functions. 
This  species  of  restitution  is  a  puzzling  side  of  the  results  of  the 
method  of  extirpation;  it  will  be  referred  to  again.  C\Ttain  other 
difficulties  of  this  method  can  be  largely  avoided  by  good  procedure. 
I''or  example,  the  infhininiatory  afler-efl'ects  of  an  ojx-ration,  which 
often  iiiij)aire<|  the  value  of  the  early  work,  can  now  be  avoided  by 
operating  with  ascj)tic  ])recautions.  The  danger  of  cutting  too 
deep,  and  so  of  not  simj)lv  extirj)ating  the  desired  area  of  the  cortex, 
but  also  of  interfering  with  other  areas  by  incidentally  severing 
their  projection  and  association  fil)res,  cannot  be  wiiojly  avoided; 
but  examination  of  the  brain  after  the  deatii  of  the  animal  may  n-vcal 
the  truth  in  this  resj)ect. 

<^)ne  diflieulty  with  all  the  methods  of  the  phy>ioloi,'ist  is  that  he 
deals  with  animals,  and  (an  learn  (TF  fnTelrlfieTitjiT  proce.s.ses  only  in- 
directly and  imj)erfe(ily.  To  a  linn'ted  extent,  there  exist  observa- 
tions on  man  which  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  physiolo- 
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gists  on  animals.  In  some  surgical  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move definite  parts  of  the  brain;  and  in  order  to  locate  these  parts 
precisely,  the  electric  current,  is  applied,  when  the  part  is  in  the 
"motor  region."  Thus  some  opportunity  is  afforded  for  examining 
the  effects  of  stimulation  and  of  extirpation  in  the  human  subject. 

§  17.  The  chief  source  of  direct  evidence  regarding  localization 
in  the  human  bram  Is  paTliology.  Injuries  occur  to  parts  of  the 
brain,  by  gunshot  wounds,  or  ])y  fractures  of  the  skull  necessitating 
the  removal  of  splinters  of  bone  and  with  them  some  of  the  brain 
substance.  More  common  are  destructive  lesions  due  to  tumors, 
hemorrhages,  or  local  softening  from  impaired  circulation  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  It  will  be  observed  that 
accident  and  disease  do  much  the  same  thing  here  to  the  human  brain 
that  the  physiologist's  knife  does  to  the  brains  of  the  animals  which 
he  is  studying.  The  pathological  method  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  method  of  extirpation.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  results 
on  thielSuman  subject,  regarding  whose  mental  operations  we  have 
muclTbetter  sources  of  information  than  are  available  in  the  case 
of  animals.  Thejiatliological  method  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disadvantage  that  the  seat  and  limits  of  the  lesion  are  not  prede- 
termined  by  the  observer.  Too  jnuch  of  the  brain  substance  is 
usually  affected  to  afford  a  good  subject  for  precise  localization 
of  function.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  a  large  portion  of  the  entire 
cortex  is  more  or  less  affected,  either  by  pressure  exerted  by  a  grow- 
ing tumor,  or  by  general  disturbances  of  the  blood  supply,  or  by 
spreading  of  the  chemical  influences  of  a  diseased  spot.  The  result 
is  that  few  pathological  cases  afford  perfectly  clean  experimental 
evidence.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  individual  whose  brain  is 
to  be  injured  l^y  these  natural  causes  is  not  known  beforehand;  he, 
therefore,  cannot  be  examined  beforehand  as  to  his  mental  character- 
ist^cSj  as^h^{mim£d^sub^ect,,can  be.  For  these  reasons,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  intricate  interweaving  of  mental  functions,  the  progress 
of  localization  in  the  human  brain  has  been  slow;  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  material,  and  good  judgment  in  interpreting  the  material, 
are  still  needed  in  order  to  reach  sound  conclusions.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  by  using  as  guides  the 
best-established  localizations  ni  animals,  the  study  of  human  path- 
ology  lias  established  the  truth,  that  the  fundaiiKMital  facts  of  localiza- 
tion are  the  same  in  the  ])raiiis  of  both  the  lower  animals  and  of  man. 

§  18.  In  addition  to  the  |)liysiologieal  and  the  allied  ])ath()logIcal 
methods,  there  is  a  group  of  methods  which  belong  under  the  science 
of  anatomy  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  latter  word. 

'^rhe  conip;ii"atI\'e  ;in;itoniy  of  the  brain  affords  some  scientific 
information  re!';ii'(hn<'  the  junctions  of  its  different  i)arts.     The  best 
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instaiK't'  of  the  use  of  tliis  iiu'thod  for  j)urj)o.s('.s  of  localization  is 
tilt'  case  of  tlu'  ar(liij)allium,  and  it.s  j)rol)al)l('  coimcctioii  with  tlx' 
sfiisf  of  .smell  and  otlitr  related  funetioiLs.  Tiiis  matter  has  al- 
ready lioen  sufliciently  di.seu.s.sed.  The  l(j^'ie  of  the  metluMl,  in  all 
such  eases,  is  as  follows:  When  the  l)ehavior  of  a  species  of  animals 
shows  that  a  certain  function  is  highly  develoj)e'd  (or  the  o|)j)osite), 
peculiar  developments  of  the  brain  in  these  sj)ecies  may,  with  some 
probahility,  be  regarded  as  related  t(;  this  function.  This  argu- 
ment is,  indeed,  similar  to  that  of  (Jail  and  the  phrenologists;  but 
they  endeavored  to  aj)ply  the  method  in  the  comparison  of  human 
individuals,  and  in  the  first  instance,  they  sought  to  infer  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  skull. 
The  latter  inference  is  now  known  to  be  very  insecure.  There  seems 
no  antecedent  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  a  comparison  of 
the  brains  of  different  human  individuals,  whose  mentaT  peculiari- 
ties" were  well  known,  might  not  assist  in  the  localization  of  mental 
functions.  The  method  is  still  in  use;  ])ut  so  far  its  results  are  not 
very  trustworthy — partly  because  of  insuihv'wnt  p.si/chulof/ical  oiiali/- 
sifi  of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  partly  because  of  insufficient 
microscopic  study  of  the  Ijrains. 

Comparative  anatomy  is  useful  in  another  way,  wliicli  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  our  study  of  the  nerve-tracts  (com])are  })j). 
31,  SS).  Hrains  of  sini])ler  construction  afford  a  better  opportiuiity 
for  the  trac-ing  of  nervous  connections  than  is  afforded  by  the  ex- 
tremely intricate  mass  of  fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  human 
brain.  It  is  a  valid  assumption,  that  the  connections  of  any  j)art 
of  the  cortex  are  of  great,  and  even  decisive  importance,  in  assign- 
ing the  function  of  that  ])art.  If,  for  example,  it  is  possibU — as  it 
i.s — to  trace  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  bjick  to  certain  parts  of 
the  interbrain,  and  other  fibres  thence  to  a  certain  region  of  the  cor- 
tex, this  fact  is  the  best  possible  indication  that  the  region  of  the 
cortex  to  wliich  tliese  fd)res  run  ii,  somehow,  specially  concerned 
with  the  sense  of  si^ht.  Indeed,  the  most  decisive  localization  of 
the  sen.sory  functions  of  the  cortex  has  l»een,  to  a  large  extent,  ob- 
tained l)y  this  method.  To  take  another  example:  If  the  fibres  of 
the  cortico-sj)inal  or  j)yramidal  tract,  the  j)rineipal  motor  tract  |)ass- 
ing  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  cord,  can  be  traced  i»ack  to  a  certain 
area  of  the  cortex,  there  is  good  reason  for  calling  this  the  "motor 
area."  Such  tracing  of  fibres,  as  j)reviously  exj)lained  (comj)are 
p[).  S7  f.),  has  been  accomplished  by  several  methods. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  j)arts  of  the  cortex  which  are  directly  connected 
with  lower  ganglia  (either  sen^nry  or  motor),  the  tracing  of  fii)re-(  oii- 
nections  has  decisive  weight.  In  general,  increased  knowledge  of  tlu' 
comieclions  of  other  part.s  of  the  cortex  with  it.s  sensory  and  motor 
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areas,  and  with  one  another,  would  conduce  greatly  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  all  these  areas.  If,  for  example,  a  cer- 
tain limited  region  can  be  shown  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fibres  con- 
necting the  cortex  with  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  if  some  other 
area  can  be  shown  to  be  connected  with  this  motor  tongue  area  by 
especially  numerous  fibres,  then  there  is  evidence  that  this  second 
area,  too,  is  concerned  in  movements  of  the  tongue.  The  probability 
arises  in  this  way,  that  all  these  areas  are  concerned  with  the  com- 
plex functions  of  speech.  In  other  words,  a  truly  neurological  con- 
ception of  the  working  of  the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  a  rough 
assignment  of  this  or  that  gross  function  or  "faculty"  to  this  or  that 
part  of  the  cortex,  would  be  advanced  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
an  unravelling  of  the  paths  of  the  association  fibres.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  task  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  Since  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
man  differs  most  from  the  animals,  the  work  must  be  largely  done 
on  the  human  brain;  it  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the  difficulties 
that  attend  other  work  with  pathological  material.  Still,  progress 
is  being  made  even  here,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Another  method  of_ajri  anatomical  character  which  has  recently 
begun  to  show  great  promise  is  the  histological  mapping  of  the 
cortfx.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  method  will  be  referred  to,  later 
on,~in  their  relation  to  the  more  successful  of  the  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  functions,  and  of  the 
more  precise  nature,  in  themselves  considered,  of  these  functions. 

§  19.  We  close  this  critical  survey  of  the  evidence  for  the  localiza- 
tion of  cerebral  functions,  with  these  observations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  itself  and  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  its  results. 
The  evidence  is  always  extremely  complex  and  often  very  conflict- 
ing; but  it  is  in  general  cumulative,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  entitled 
to  be  pronounced  quite  convincing.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  possibility  of  differentiations  and  even  of  idiosyn- 
crasies is  as  great  in  the  human  brain  as  it  is  in  any  of  nature's 
most  complicated  products.  On  the  psychological  side,  too,  we 
find  ourselves  always  faced  with  great,  and  often  insuperable, 
difficulties  in  our  attempts  to  perfect  the  necessary  analyses.  The 
most  conclusive  results  are  obtained  in  those  cases  where,  on  the 
side  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  we  find  all  the  liius  followed  by 
the  different  methods  converging  on  the  same  result;  and  where, 
on  the  side  of  the  mental  life  and  develojMnent,  we  are  dealing  with 
tlurse  forms  of  consclcnis  activity — sucli  as  the  co-ordination  and 
control  of  l)()dily  movements  and  the  experiences  of  thi-  mort*  simple 
and  fundamental  of  the  activities  of  sensation  and  association — 
which  are  shared  by  man  with  the  lower  animals,  and  which  are, 
whetlier  considered  from  the  biological  or  the  psychological   point 
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of  view,  most  essential  to  his  cxistriu'c  and  to  the  eapaeity  for  learn- 
ing to  adapt  liiinsi'lf  to  a  varied  environment. 

^lore  precisely:  A  hundred  years  of  the  use  of  the^e  different 
methods  of  investigation,  advanced  m  the  most  recent  times  to  a 
higli  degree  of  refinement  in  the  hands  of  many  diligent  and  skil- 
ful workmen,  have  brought  about  a  general  agreement  and  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  as  respect  the  following  of  the  simpler  functions: 
The  "motor  area/Mj^efinitely  h^cated;  the  "visual  art^'^  likewise; 
and  the'^T()cation  of  the  areas  for  hearing  ana  smell  Is  only  a  little 
less  definite. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 

(continued) 


§  1.  The  first  functional  area  to  be  localized  was  the  motor  area. 
The  pioneer  work  of  Fritsch  and  Hrtzig^  located  it  in  the  case  of 
the  dog  ^FTg.  100).  Its  position  is  far  forward  on  the  surface  of  the 
dog's  cortex,  in  the  "sigmoid  gyre."  Here  a  small  area  was  de- 
tected, on  stimulating  which  with  a  weak  current  of  electricity,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  were  thrown  into 
contraction;  another  similar  area 
was  found  for  extension  of  the  fore 
limb;  another  for  flexion  of  the  same 
limb;  and  another  for  facial  move- 
ments. Movements  of  the  back, 
abdomen,  and  tail  were  also  ob- 
tained, though  their  precise  area  was 
not,  at  that  time,  sharply  localized. 
Many  later  observers  have  confirmed 
and  refined  these  results.  As  it  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  give  a  com- 
parative description  of  cerebral  local- 
ization in  different  animals,  we  may 
simply  note  that  motor  areas  have 
been  located  in  other  carnivora,  in 
rodents,  and  indeed  in  various  orders 
of  animals.  We  turn  at  once  to  the 
primates.  Ferrier  rendered  service  ^ 
to  the  growing  science  of  localiza- 
tion by  extending  the  study  to  the 
mon"keys — an  important  extension, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  shape  and  fissuration  between  the  bj.ains 
of  these  animals  and  the  human  brain;  and  also  because  a  much 
more^defaitecT  localization  was  found  possible  in  the  primate  brain. 
Ferrier  located  the  motor  area  in  the  central  region  of  tiie  monkey's 
brain,lind,  indeed,  in  both  of  the  rciitral  gyres,  tlu>  jireccntnd  and 
the  postcentral.     Tn  other  words,  liis  moloi-  iircii^extcnded  along  the 

'  Archiv  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  1S70,  pp.  312  f. 
'Functions  of  the  Brain  (London,  187G);    2d  edition,  1886. 
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FiQ.  100.— Motor  Area  of  the  Dopr. 
(Fritsch  and  Hitzig.)  The  two  hem- 
ispheres are  drawn  from  different 
animals.  o,  the  sulcus,  around 
which  the  siRmoid  pryre  bends;  /\, 
area  for  muscles  of  the  neck;  +,  fore 
limb;  *,  hind  limb,  °°°°,  facial  mus- 
cles. 
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c-cntral  fissiiro,  or  fissure  of  Kolaiido,  and  on  l)oili  sides  of  it.  With- 
in fills  area,  he  (Hstin^iiislu'd  smaller  areas  for  movements  of  dif- 
ferent t^roups  of  muscles;  movements  of  the  hind  limbs  were  ol)- 
tiiined  from  the  upper  part  of  the  region,  near  the  middle  line, 
while  movements  of  the  fore  limbs  were  obtained  al)out  half-way 
down,  and  movements  of  the  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  re<:ion,  near 
the  fissure  of  Sylvms. 

§  2.  Ferrier's  results  have  been  abundantly  confirmed,  with 
one  j)rinc-ipal  exception,  which  will  be  stated  directly  .  We  can 
pass  (juickly  over  this  work  on  the  lower  monkeys  and  consider  the 
case  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  whose  brain  resembles  the  human 
brain  still  more  closely.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ani- 
mals for  experimentation,  these  highest  and  most  interesting  forms 
were  not  early  examined  by  physiologists.  Beevor  and  Horsley 
published  in  ISOU'  a  physiological  study  of  the  brain  of  a  single 
orang;  and,  more  recently,  Grunbaum  and  SherringtonMiave  ex- 
perTmentvd  on  all  three  species  ofjinthropouTapes,  includuig  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals.  Tlieir  work,  done  in  the  light  of 
all  the  experience  of  previous  investigators,  and  with  improved 
methods,  assigns  much  the  same  position  to  the  motor  area  in  the 
anthropoid  brain  as  that  found  by  Ferrier  for  the  smaller  monkeys. 
Clriinbaum  and  Sherrington,  however,  employed  unij)olar  stimula- 
tion (compare  j).  22*.*),  by  which  means  the  electrical  stimulus  can 
be  more  sharply  limited  in  its  application  than  by  older  metli(xls; 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  they  were  able  to  show  that  the  ex- 
citablej;egion  _(liil  not  exit  ml  lo  ihr  i(:ir  of  the  central  fissure,  as 
Ferner  had  found  in  tiu'  monkeys,  but  was  limited  to  the  preciMitral 
gyre.  This  h^L^**  renewed  i-xaminuticju''  o1  the  brain  of  the  smalliT 
monl<eys,  with  the  result  that  lnn.  I'k,.  the  motor  area  was  con- 
fined to  tlie  anterior  side  of  the  central  iissure.  In  t[iis  respect, 
then,  tlie  results  of  Ferrier  have  received  an  imj)ortant  corri-ctlon. 
The  excitable  region  extends  down  into  the  central  fissure,  and  even 
to  its  very  bottoni,  l>nt  does  not  reach  the  free  surface  of  the  post- 
central g>i'e.  Tlir  limits  ol'  ilir  iiii)ti»r  region,  in  the  forward  di- 
rection, are  less  sharp  than  on  the  rear.  The  area  is  broad  at  the 
top,  where  it  extends  also  over  upon  the  mesial  surf:>ce  of  the  hemis- 
phere;  Ibwer~(Jown  the  precentral  gyre,  it  becomes  narrower. 

'  Philosophical  Trnnsnrtions  of  the  Roij.  Sor.  of  London,  ISOO,  H.  p.   129. 

'  Prnrrcdinga  of  the  Royal  Sorirt;/  of  Lniulon,  1<M)1,  LXlX,  20(3;  and  I'.JO.i, 
LXXII,  152;  Transactions  of  the  PathoUujicnl  Society  of  Lontton,  1902,  M, 
part  I,  i)|i.  127-1.'}();  Sherrington,  Integrative  Action  of  the  Xenons  System, 
New  York,  1900. 

'  S<*c  the  vrTy  cxton.sivp  invo.><tiKation.s  of  C  ami  O.  Vogt,  Journal  f.  Psy- 
chol, und  X enrol.,  1U07,  VIII,  277. 
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These  investigators  found  (compare  Figs.  101  and  102)  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  represented  within  the  motor 
region  about  as  Ferrier  had  said:  the  hind  limbs  were  excitable 
from  the  upper  part,  near  the  middle  line;  the  area  for  the  trunk  lay 
below  these,  opposite  the  upper  of  two  well-marked  curves  in  the 
central  fissure,  which  serve  as  valuable  landmarks.  Below  this 
same  curve  is  the  area  for  the  arms;  further  below,  and  opposite 


Anus  ^yagin&. 
^'''Sulcus 


Abdomen 


Wrist 


Esiryy    /  / 

^Pl^J    xjS' X       T^  SuUascentrdlis. 
cordQ.   Afastfcadbn 

Fig.  101. — Lateral  Surface  of  the  Brain  of  a  Chimpanzpe.  (Oranbaum  and  Sherrington.) 
The  left  hemisphere  is  shown,  with  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  left.  The  extent  of  the 
motor  area  is  indicated  by  the  darkened  portion,  though  it  should  be  understood  that 
a  large  part  of  the  area  lies  in  the  central  fissure. 


the  lower  of  the  two  bends  of  the  fi.ssure,  is  a  region  for  the  neck; 
and  below  this,  again,  near  the  bottom  of  the  fissure,  lies  the  area 
for  the  head  and  face.  Still  more  minute  localizations  were  found 
to  be  po.ssible:  thus,  within  the  arm  area,  the  sequence,  from  above 
downward,  is  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  hand;  and  in  the  region  cor- 
responding to  the  lower  extremity  the  sequence  is  pelvic  region, 
toes,  ankle,  knee,  and  hip. 

Movements  of  the  eyeballs  were  not  obtained  in  the  anthropoid 
ape  from  stimulation  of  the  j)n^'entral  gyre;  there  was,  however,  a 
consi(leral)le  area  further  forward,  in  the  middle  and  infi-rior  frontal 
gyres,  by  excitation  of  which  conjugate  movement  of  both  eyes  to 
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the  other  s'ulr  was  (tl)taiii((l.     TliLs  agrees  with  the  results  of  cxpcri- 
nu'iiLs  with   the  iiioiiki'V. 

§  ',i.  The  method  of  extirpation,  aopHed  to  the  motor  area  of  the 
aiithr()j)<)i(l  hrain,  resuFts  In  paralysis  of  the  entire  opposite  side, 
or  of  parts  of  this  side.  For  example,  extirpation  of  the  hand  area 
of  the  ri^'ht  hemisphere  causes  an  immediate  and  severe  paralysis 
of  the  left  hand,  i)iit  without  any  sign  of  paralysis  in  either  the  face 


SulccaXlo$,o 
marg- 

SxJbLc.parifto 
occip. 


SulcCentrpl.      '^^^f  *  Vd.gma, 

Sulc.precentr.tnarg. 


Sulccalcarin 


C.S.S.  del. 


Fig.  102.  — Mf'sial  Surfaro  of  tho  Brain  of  a  Chimpanzee.     (CrOnbanm  and  Sherring- 
ton.)    Th«-  Itft  hemisphere  is  shown,  with  tlie  frontal  lobe  to  the  rishl. 


or  the  le^;  and  extirpation  in  tlie  leg  area  causes  paralysis  of  part 
of  the  oj)|)o.site  leg.  These  .symptoms  are,  however,  a.s  is  usual 
in  such  extirpations,  recovered  from,  in  large  measure,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  All  these  extirpations  are  in  the  |)recentral  gyre; 
when,  f)n  the  eontraryfparTof  tlic  postcentral  is  cut  out,  no  paraly- 
sis results. 

§  4.  An  iineritical  transfer  from  the  ajx's  hrain  to  the  human 
hrain,  of  the  locali/ations  obtained  in  these  ways,  would  not  he  en- 
tirely justified,  in  sj)ite  of  the  great  similarity  of  the  two.  hoth  as  re- 
sjH-ets  their  external  form,  and  also  tlie  course  of  filin-traets  with- 
in them.  Hut,  as  ])reviously  stated,  it  sonn'times  liaj)jiens  that  sur- 
geons, in  operating  on  the  hrain,  have  occa.sTon  to  use  the  electric 
stiinulus  for  the  j)urpo.se  of  orientation.  Previous  to  tlie.se  result.s 
of  (Iriinhauin  and  Sherrington,  f)i)servations  of  this  sort   had  not 
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definitely  contradicted  the  older  localization,  which  placed  the  motor 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  central  fissure.  But  since  the  problem 
has  been  more  sharply  defined,  and  their  attention  more  definitely 
directed,  bj  the  recent  work  on  the 
brains  of  anthropoid  apes,  oper- 
ating surgeons  have  found  that  the 
excitable  region  in  the  human  cor- 
tex "^also  lies  in  the  precentral,  and 
not  the  postcentral,  gyre.  The  ar- 
rangement of  special  centres  within 
this  general  region  of  the  human 
brain  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  the  anthropoid  brain — name- 
ly, the  leg  at  the  top,  the  arm  half- 
way down,  and  the  face  at  the  bottom 
of  the  precentral  gyre. 

The  evidence  from  paralyses  re- 
sulting from  disease  or  injury  of 
this  region  in  man  is  also  in  general 
agreement  with  the  same  system  of 
localization.  The  anatomical  meth- 
od lends  further  support  t()  tlie  same 
conclusion;  for  it  is  after  lesion  of 
the^  precentral  gyre  that  the  pyram- 
idal or  cortico-spinal  tracts  de- 
generate. And  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  tracts  are  the  prin- 
cipal motor  path  (Fig.  103)  of  con- 
nection between  the  cortex  and  the 
cord,  their  origin  from  the  j>rccen- 
tral  gyre  is  strong  evidence  thatjtliis 
gyre  is  the  true  *^  motor  area."  A 
specially  favorable  opportunity  for 
examining  this  question  is  afforded 
by  cases  of  the  disease  known  as 
"amyotrophic  lateral  scJerQsis," 
This  disease  produces  at  the  same 
time  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  also  progressive  degenera- 
tion of  those  portions  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  connected 
with  the  muscles;  namely,  of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  liorn  of  the  cord, 
and  of" the  cortico-sj)inal  tract  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Ac- 
cordingly the  origin  of  these  motor  tracts  in  the  cortex  ought  to  be 
similarly  affected;  and  recent  careful  examination  by  several  au- 


FiG.  103.— Diagram  of  tho  Motor  Path- 
way from  the  ("ortix. 
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tlioritics'  has  shown  thatj  in  fact,  tlic  cortex  of  the  precrntral  ^vre 
shows  profonnd  path()h)gic'al  changes  in  eases  of  tills  disease.  'I'he 
'VianT cells,"  wliieli  are  cliaracteristie  of  tlii^  f^yre,  are  very  much 
reduced  in  iuinil)er,  and  the  other  cells  arc  n\>u  alfected.  'I'lie  larf^e 
fibres  which  issue  from  the  cortex  and  which  pass — many  of  them 
at  least — downward  to  form  the  pyramidal  tracts  iiave  lar(,rclv 
disappeared;  hut  no  corresponding  changes  are  found  in  the  post- 
central gyre.  The  bottom  <)f^ecrntr;d  fissure  is.  by  thjs_method. 
indicated  a-^  beini:,  in  the'TInniaii  braTn^  the  hinder  boundary  of 
''IC  tlie  nmtor  n  -idii;  .iml  ;i!ili(iu-li  the  forward  i)oun(lary  is  less  sharply 
defined,  the  changes  are  for  the  most  i)art  confined  to  the  precentral 
gvre.  Still  more  convincing  is  the  experimental  study  by  Holmes 
ami  May,"  who,  after  severing  the  pyramidal  tract,  in  difterent  ani- 
mals, located  the  exact  origin  of  this  tract  by  aid  of  the  chroma- 
tolysis  which  occurs  in  cells  after  their  axons  have  been  cut.  This 
symptcMu  was  limited  to  the  precentral  gyre  (sometimes  extending 
slightly  into  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  gyres),  and  it  seemed 
also  to  be  limited  to  the  giant  pyramidal  cells  in  the  inner  pyram- 
idal lay*  r.  The  authors  conclude  that  "  The  cortico-sj)inaI  fibres 
arise  only  from  the  giant  pyramidal  cells  .  .  .  and  these  cells 
probably  give  origin  only  to  cortico-spinal  fibres." 

§  o.  To  tlie^e  lines  of  evidence  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
area  thu>  maiked  out  ;i-  nioiui-  i>  eliaraeterized  by  a  peculiar  struct- 
ure; and  that  the  limits  of  this  structure  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  indicated  by  the  other  methods  of  localization.  All  in  all, 
then,  there  can  be  little  further  hesitation  in  accepting  the  locali- 
zation of  the  motor  area  in  the  anthroj)oid  brain,  as  valid  also  for 
the  human  brain. 

§  0.  What,  exactly,  is  the  function  of  this  so-called  "motor" 
area?  This  (juestion  is  not  easy  to  answer.  From  the  fact  that 
i{  Is  tjie  origin  of  the  principal  path  of  conduction  horn  the  cortex 
to  the  motor  miclei  in  the  cord  and  brain-stem,  the  inference  is 
clearly  valid,  that  the  control  of  the  cortex  over  the  bodilv  move- 
ments is  largely  <'xerted  through  this  area.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
regar(T<^  a.'Ta  collecting  centre  for  impulses  from  vjuTous  parts  of 
the  cortex — the  impulses  thus  collected  giving  rise  to  discharges 
down  the  cortico-spinal  tracts  and  so  to  muscular  contractions 
and  relaxations.  Since,  however,  there  are  no  direct  fibres  from 
the  motor  area,  or  from^aTTv  part  of  the  cortex,  to  tht^muscTes,  but 
only  lihres  running  to  the  lower  Tuotor  nuclei,  it  woiild  be  more  proper 

'  .Xmonp  othors,  sop  ramplioll,  Ifistolntjirnl  Sluilirs  on  tfir  LornUzdtinn  of  Cere- 
bral Fmirlion,  pp.  'AH  fT.  (Camltridco,  190r»):  Schnxlor,  Journal  fur  Psycholo- 
gie  und  Xrurohxjir,  1910,  XVI,  W-lS.  JansscnH,  ihiJ.,  11>10,  XV.  Jlj-'JoG. 
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to  speak  of  the  motor  area  as  controlling  the  lower  nuclei,  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  controlling  the  muscles.  The  riiovements  obtained 
by  stimulating  the  motor  area  are  co-ordinated  movements,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  reflexes  are  co-ordinated.  That  is  to  say: 
Neither  isolated  contractions  of  single  muscles,  nor  general  contrac- 
tions of  all  the  muscles  in  a  limb,  are  usually  obtained  on  exciting 
the  motor  area.  The  movements  are  such  as,  for  example,  flex- 
ions and  extensions  of  the  limbs,  clenching  or  opening  the  fist, 
pricking  up  the  ear,  mastication,  turning  both  eyes  to  the  side, 
etc.  In  the  higher  apes,  movements  of  separate  fingers  can  be  ob- 
tained; but  even  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinated  movements. 
A  clear  indication  of  the  co-ordinated  nature  of  these  movements 
is  the  fact,  first  discovered  by  H.  E.  Hering  and  Sherrington,*  that 
the  contraction  of  a  group  of  muscles,  when  aroused  by  excitation 
of  its  appropriate  cortical  area,  is  attended  by  relaxation  of  the  an- 
tagonistic muscles.  This  isjhe  same  result  as  appears  in  reflex 
action  (see  p.  162).  It  is  quite  likely,  then,  that  the  same  "central 
cells "  of  the  cord,  which  were  conceived  of  as  the  mechanisms  con- 
trolling the  co-ordination  of  reflexes,  are  excited  by  the  fibres  of  the 
cortico-spinal  tract.  In  this  case,  the  function  of  the  motor  area 
may  be  said  to  be,  the  control  of  spinal  co-ordinating  mechanisms, 
in  accordance  with  impulses  reaching  the  motor  area  from  various 
parts  of  the  cortex.  Accordingly,  we  can  neither  regard  the  motor 
area  as  standing  in  direct  relation  with  the  muscles,  nor  as  the  orig- 
in'al  starting-point  of  cortical  influence  on  the  muscles.  Bu^  it  is 
more  properly  thought  of  as  an  intermediary  between  the  cortex  .  ^ 
in  general  and  the  co-ordinating  mechanisms  of  the  cord  and  brain-  /'  ^ ' 
stern  (compare  p.  94). 

§  7.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  safe  and  even  ob- 
vious induction.  But  there  is  still  considerable  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  precise  function  of  the  motor 
area.  The  difficulty  arises  chiefly  from  the  facts  of  that  r(^st^u-  ^ 
tion  of  function,  which  so  often  follows  removal  or  disease  of  this 
region,  or  or  parts  of  TFT  In  connection  with  the  results  of  extir- 
pating limited  portions  of  the  motor  area  of  the  anthropoid  brain, 
it  was  mentioned  above  that  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  which  is 
the  immediate  result,  usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  same  result  has  often  been  noted  in  man;  for,  in  certain  cases 
of  irritation  of  small  portions  of  the  motor  area,  resulting  in  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  it  has  long  been  found  ])racticablc  to  cure  the 
convulsions  by  cutting  out  the  irritated  portion;  and,  though  this 
gives  rise  to  temporary  paralysis  of  some  group  of  muscles,  the 

^Pfliiger's  Archiv  j.  d.  gcsatnmte  Physiol.,  1897,  LXVIII,  222;  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
1899,  23  Suppl. 
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paralysis  is  rccovt-rcd  from,  at  Ica'^t  l)y  youii^'  ptTsc^ns.  \\lun  the 
part  destroyed  by  expi'riment  on  the  animals,  or  l)y  disease  or  acci- 
dent in  man,  is  more  extensive,  the  recovery  of  function  is  less  com- 
plttf.  Locomotion  is  restored,  at  least  to  a  ccjnsidcrahle  decree; 
l)ut  in  man's  case,  after  extensive  destructi(Mi  of  the  motor  area  in 
both  hemispheres,  the  gait  remains  insecure  and  subject  to  spasm. 
The  more  sjx'cialized  movements  are  less  comj)letely  restored.  A 
d()<;,  deprived  of  the  motor  re<,M()n  on  both  sides,  is  at  first  pretty 
ccjmpletely  j)aralyzed,  except  for  reflexes  and  such  vital  movements 
as  breathiIl^^  Soon,  however,  he  recovers  locomotion;  but  he  is 
stated  (Munk,  Monakow)  never  to  recover  the  use  of  the  forepaw 
as  a  hand  for  holding  a  bone,  etc. 

Now  since  restitution  of  function  is  not  the  result  of  restitution 
of  the  injured  parts  of  the  brain  by  new  growth,  it  is  a  puzzling 
phenomenon.  It  has  somet^imes  beenexplained  as  due  to  the  taking 
up  of  the  function  of  the  destroyed  part  by  other  parts  ("vicarious 
function").  Suc-li  an  explanation  seems  improbable,  since  it  would 
call  for  the  growth  of  new  ])rojection  fibres,  a  growth  which  prob- 
ably does  not  cx-cur;  and  since,  moreover,  it  calls  for  too  much  fresh 
learning  of  complicated  functions.  Another  explanation  is  to  the 
effect  that  other  parts  of  the  cortex,  besides  the  part  which  gives 
rise  on  excitation  to  a  given  movement,  are  also  connected  with  that 
movement,  though  in  a  minor  degree.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  aiixijiaj;)^  centres,  unused  to  taking  full  charge  of  a 
movement,  yet  iiTways  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  principal 
motor  centres.  After  destruction  of  the  princij)al  centre,  these 
auxiliary  centres,  continuing  to  act,  might  in  time  come  to  exercise 
an  efficient  control.  Such  auxiliary  centres  should  be  looked  for 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ])rincipal  focus;  or  in  the  cor- 
resj)(»nding  area  of  the  other  heinis])here.  Thus  the  representation 
of  a  given  movement  in  the  cortex  might  be  centred  at  a  given  j)oint 
or  small  area,  but  still  sj)read  somewhat  over  neighboring  areas. 
Therejs  iiidecd  some  evidence,  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological,  :; 
that  the  motor  area  of  the  left  hemisphere,  though  j)rincij)ally  con- 
nected with  the  right  side  of  the  cord  and  of  the  body,  is  connected 
to  a  much  slighter  degree  with  its  own  side.  It  jnay  even  be,  as  *y 
Von  Monakow  is  inclined  to  believe,'  that  there  are  "motor"  spots, 
sc-attered  generally  over  the  cortex,  and  c'onliected  by  j)rojection 
fibres,  ])erhaps  with  the  thalamus  and  mid-brain,  and  so,  through 
the  tlialamo-s])inal,  tecto-s])inal,  and  rubro-s|)inal  tracts,  with  the 
spinal  cord.  There  do  aj)j)ear  to  be  ])rc)jecti()n  fibres  issuing  from 
various  parts  of  the  cortex;  luit  hitherto  the  existence  of  scattered 
m(jtor  spots  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

'  Krgcbnisse  dcr  Physiologic,  l'.K)J,  I,  part  2,  p.  OH. 
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Another  conception  of  Von  Monakow^  seems  more  worthy  of  at-  J  — 
tention.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  urges,  to  consider  the  functions  which 
are  lost  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  a  given  area  of  the  cor- 
tex as  exclusively  appertaining  to  that  area.  The  area  in  question 
was  connected  by  nerve-fibres  with  other  parts  of  the  cortex  and  with 
subcortical  centres;  and  the  destruction  of  the  area  cuts  all  these 
fibres,  abolishes  their  functions,  and  induces  pathological  changes 
in  them.  It  thus  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  various  parts 
to  which,  or  from  which,  they  lead.  These  connected  centres  are 
thus  left  in  a  subnormal  condition;  but  although  they  might  not  dis- 
charge their  functions  at  once,  they  might  come  in  time,  since  they 
are  not  destroyed,  to  function  again  in  a  normal  manner,  or  at  least 
in  a  manner  approaching  the  normal. 

Still  another  possible  explanation  of  restitution  of  function  fol-  ^  ■ 
low^ing  destruction  of  the  motor  area  holds  that  the  lower  centres, 
in  the  brain-stem  and  cord,  are  responsible  for  the  movements  after- 
ward executed.  This  is  likely  to  be  correct  to  a  certain  extent — 
just  as  the  subcortical  centres  are  responsible,  in  normal  condi- 
tions, for  much  of  the  co-ordination  and  efficiency  of  voluntary 
movements.  But  it  can  hardly  be  held  that  the  cortex  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  movements  after  restitution;  because  the  movements 
occur  with  some  regard  to  volition  and  to  other  mental  influences. 

Some  of  the  most  suggestive  and  puzzling  cases  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  function  in  a  manner  to  suggest  a  certain  amount  of  substi- 
tution of  one  cortical  area  for  another,  have  recently  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  surgical  practice  of  nerve-anastomosis.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  where  the  facial  nerve  had  been  com- 
pletely severed  and  all  its  motor  and  sensory  functions  quite  de- 
stroyed, a  partial,  and  in  extremely  favorable  instances,  an  almost 
entire  recovery  of  functions  could  be  obtained  by  uniting  the  pe- 
ripheral end  of  the  injured  facial  nerve  with  that  portion  of  the  ac- 
cessory nerve  which  supplies  the  trapezius  muscle.  Now  the  cere- 
bral areas  which  control  these  two  nerves  are  not  far  distant  in 
space,  but  in  their  normal  functions  are  largely  different.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  such  cases  must  depend  for  their  physiological 
explanation  on  the  spread  of  the  impulse  originating  in  the  cortical 
areas  over  their  customary  limits,  when  the  demand  for  this  is  made 
by  abnormal  conditions.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  their  emphasizing  the  cortical  factors  in  all  cases  of 
recovered  functions,  since  in  these  cases,  imagination  and  will  were 
shown  to  be  about  the  most  influential  forms  of  excitement,  in  the 
interests  of  a  restoration  of  function.^ 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  569,  and  passim. 

*  See  a  discussion  of  some  of  these  cases:  Ladd,  "A  Suggestive  Case  of  Nerve- 
Anastomosis,"  'J'hc  I'ojinliir  Scirnrc  Monthly,  Auf^ust,  1905. 
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§  S.  Restitution  of  ftiiution  has  to  be  rcckoiR-d  with  in  consid- 
ering the  loeahzation  of  other  fiinetions  Ix'sides  the  motor,  and  even 
to  a  |;n-ater  (h'gree;  for  the  loeahzation  of  the  sensory  functions  is 
de|)«-ndent  more  hirp-Iy  on  the  meth(Ml  of  extirpation  and  on  tlie 
correspond in«^  pathological  method.  Tlie  metliod  of  excitation 
is  not  appUcal)le  for  purposes  of  localization  in  most  j)arts  of  the 
cortex,  since,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  motor  area  and  of  a  few 
other  regions  which  will  he  mentioned  in  due  course,  the  rest  of  the 
cortex  is  "silent"  under  excitation;   i.  e.,  (hx-s  not  give  rise  to  move- 
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Fio.  104.— The  Somesthetic  Area. 


ments.  Tt  has  only  recently  been  found  that  the  weak  electric 
current  can  he  safely  apj)lied  to  an  exposed  surface  of  the  human 
cortex,  in  surgical  cases,  without  the  use  of  an  anjcsthctic;  pain  does 
not  resiilt.  It  will  therefore  he  possible,  in  the  future,  as  it  has  not 
iM'cn  in  the  past,  to  exj)lore,  little  by  little,  as  occa.sion  offers,  the 
surface  of  the  brain  with  the  exciting  current,  in  conscious  human 
U-ings.  In  this  way,  direct  and  convincing  testimony  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  sensations  or  ideas,  if  any,  aroused  by  the  ixcitation 
of  definite  cortical  areas. 

§  9.  Besides  the  motor  area,  there  have  hecn  found  areas  which 
are  doselv  related  to  several  of  the  senses.  We  |^a>s,  tluii,  (o  the 
consideration  of  the  "sensory  areas"  (Kig.  104). 

The  lilstory  of  the  localization  of  tlie  .so-calle<l  "somesthetic 
area,"  or  area  for  the  sense  of^touch  " — wliich,  in  the  older  niean- 
ing  of  the  term,  included  the  cutaneous  senses  and  the  muscular 
.sense — is  of  intcn^t.  It  was  often  observed  that  injuries  to  the 
motor  area,  in  both  animals  and  man.  were  acc(»mpanied  by  loss  of 
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sensation  as  well  as  by  motor  paralysis.  If,  for  example,  the  injury 
affected  the  upper  part  of  the  central  gyres,  on  the  left  side,  paraly- 
sis, and  also,  in  many  cases,  loss  of  sensation  in  the  right  leg,  would 
result.  This  led  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sensory  and  motor  centres 
are  the  same;  and  many  authorities  preferred  to  call  the  cortical 
area  involved  sensory  rather  than  motor.  But  there  were,  also, 
many  negative  cases — i.  e.,  cases  in  which  paralysis  occurred  without 
loss  of  sensation,  or  in  which  loss  of  sensation  occurred  without  paral- 
ysis. Such  facts  as  these  seemed  to  disprove  the  doctrine  that  the 
sensory  and  motor  centres  are  coincident.  The  discovery  that  the 
motor  area,  instead  of  occupying  both  sides  of  the  central  fissure,  is 
confined  to  the  frontal  side,  made  necessary  a  complete  revision  of 
all  the  older  observations.  It  was  no  longer  possible  simply  to 
describe  an  injury  as  lying  in  the  central  gyres,  without  more  minute 
specification.  Critical  review  of  the  older  cases,  and  especially  the 
more  attentive  o  1 ) s e r va 1 1 o n"of  recent  cases,  have  seemed  to  show  that 
injury,  when  strictly  confined  to  the  precentral  gyre^  is  not  attended  / 
by  loss  of  sensation;  the  ])recentral  gyre,  or  motor  area, can  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  the  somesthetic  area.  But  destruction  of 
the  region  immediately  behind  the  central  fissure  is  attended  by 
loss  of  sensation.  AccoKlingly,  the  central  fissure  seems  to  be  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  somesthetic  area;  although  its  posterior  fii^' 
limits  cannot  yet  !)c  distinctly  assigned.  Some  authorities^  are  in- 
clined to  include  within  it,  in  addition  to  the  postcentral  gyre,  the 
front  part  of  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal;  while  others^  would 
limit  it  to  the  postcentral,  or  even  to  the  anterior  part  of  that  gyre. 
Within  this  somesthetic  area,  the  representation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  seems  to  have  about  the  .same  arrangement  as  in 
the  a(TJ(5rmng  motor  area:  namely,  the  leg  area  at  tlie  top;  the  arm 
area  half-way  down;  and  the  hcacrarea  "at  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  the  sensory  and  tlic  motor  areas  for  a  given  member  are 
brought  into  clos(>  proximity  to  each  otlier,  but  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  central  fissure. 

§  10.  The  losses  of  sensation  which  attend  destruction  of  the 
somesthetic  area  do  not  affect  all  varieties  of  sensation  equally.  The 
pain  sense  is  little  or  not  at  all  affected,  except  temporarily;  the  sense 
of  pressure  and  contact  is  considerably  more  diminished;  the  tem- 
perature sense  is  so  much  reduced  that  only  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  perceived;  the  muscular  sense  is  almost  entirely  destroyed; 
and  the  perception  of  form,  size,  location,  etc.,  by  use  of  the  hand 
is  usually  abolished.     These  are  the  permanent  results  of  extensive 

'  Von  Monakow,  Ergebnisse  dcr  Physiologic,  1902,  I,  part  2,  pp.  621-041. 
"^  Campbell,  Histological  Studies  in  the  Localization  of  Cerebral  Function,  1905, 
pp.  97  ff. 
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di'striiction  involving  the  postcentral  and  front  part  of  t\w  j)ari('tal 
rt'^ions.'  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  al)ility  to  make 
fine  distinctions  in  sensations  and  to  reco;,niize  tluir  "intellectual" 
(pialities  is  most  easily  lost. 

vj  11.  To  the  pathological  and  experimental^  evidence  ju.^t  ipen- 
tioni'd  may  1)e  added  the  i^iiclence  of  an  anatomical  nature  in  favor 
of  l(K-ating  tlie  somesthetic  area  just  T)elund  the  central  fissure. 
The  primary  receivin<(  station  for  the  Ixxly  senses  must  h^'  that 
re^'ion  to  which  the  sensory  tracts  from  the  cord  and  brain-stem 
lead.  In  a  previous  chapter  (compare  pp.  SI,  89  f.),  these  tractis  were 
traced  throu«;h  the  "fillet"  to  the  thalamus;  they  run  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  thalamus,  namely,  the  ventral  nucleus,  where  the  fii)res 
from  the  cord  and  bulb  terminate.  From  this  part  of  the  thalamus 
issue  fresh  fibres,  which  pass  to  the  cortex;  and  these  have  been 
traced'  by  the  degeneration  method  to  the  region  behind  the  cen- 
tral fissure.  The  myelinization  method  has  led  to  much  the  same 
result.'  This  part,  therefore,  may  with  some  probability  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cortical  termination  of  the  sensory  path  from  the  skin 
and  muscles.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  a  highly  reasonable  conject- 
ure that  the  function  of  this  somesthetic  area  is  that  of  receiving 
.sensory  inij)ulses,  and  of  distributing  them,  by  asscK-iation  fibres, 
to  neighboring  and  distant  j)arts  of  the  cortex.  Accordingly,  if 
the  postcentral  gyre,  clo.se  to  the  fissure,  is  the  receiving  station,  the 
j)osterior  j)art  of  this  gyre,  and  the  adjoining  margin  of  the  ])arietal 
convolutions,  may  be  held  to  l)e  concerned  with  the  combination, 
"elaboration,"  perception,  interpretation,  etc.,  of  .somesthetic  data. 

j<  12.  The  visual  area  was  first  located  with  some  exactness  by 
Mnnk.'  He  found  that  removal  of  portions  of  the  occipital  lobe 
was  followed,  in  dogs  and  monkeys,  by  disturbances  of  vision;  and 
insisted  that  destructions  of  other  portions  of  the  cortex  were  not 
nece.s.sarily  followed  by  visual  loss.  Though  this  view  wa.s  for  a 
time  subject  to  much  doubt  and  contradiction,  the  accumulation 
of  experimental  and  ])athol()gical  data,  and  esju'cialiy  of  anatomi- 
cal facts,  has  shown  that  Munk's  locali/.afion  is  correct.  Ferrier, 
indeed,  located  the  visual  area  further  forward,  in  the  angular  gvre; 
liut  this  is  now  agreed  to  have  b<'en  an  error,  due  to  llic  fact  lliat  the 
"optic  radiation  "     i.  e.,  the  lil)res  leading  from  the  external  genicu- 

'  Vf.n  Monakow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  029-6.30. 

'  Voii  Monakow,  op.  cit.,  p.  O.'iO. 

'  Tho  my«'linizatif)ri  method  lia.s  not  yot  oxcIikIcmI  tho  prooontral  pj'fo  from  be- 
ing part  of  tlic  rercivinK  station:  and  tlio  inner  .'<tructuro  of  tho  precentral  i.s  in 
Bonif  im|K)rt:int  re.HfxTt.s  hke  that  of  known  sonsorj'  centrcH.  There  i.s  still  a 
chance  that  some  sensorj'  fibres  lead  directly  to  the  motor  area. 

*  Ueber  d.  Functioncn  d.  Grosshirnrinde  (Berlin,  1881;  2d  ed.,  1890). 
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latum  to  the  occipital  lobe,  and  constituting  the  continuation  of 
the  optic  nerves — lies  close  beneath  the  cortex  of  the  angular  gyre, 
and  thus  is  likely  to  be  unintentionally  affected  by  eij;her  stimulation 
or  extirpation  of  this  region. 

The  particular  sort  of  visual  disturbance  resulting  from  injury 
or  disease  within  the  occipital  lobe  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
In  some  cases  it  is  described  as  "psychic  blindness,"  under  which 
head  ihay  be  included  several  varieties,  such  as  inability  to  recog- 
nize objects,  or  to  read,  or  to  perceive  colors,  or  to  utilize  vision  for 


Parieto-occipilcU 
ssure 


Fig.  105. — The  Visual  Area  in  the  Occipital  Lobe. 


purposes  of  orientation.  All  of  these  symptoms  may  occur  with- 
out blindness  in  the  strict  sense;  in  such  cases,  the  patient  can  still 
see,  but  has  lost  the  uses  of  sight,  or  some  of  them.  In  another  class 
of  cases,  there  is  complete  blindness  for  a  certain  part  of  the  field 
of  view.  If  the  occipital  lobe  is  destroyed  in  the  right  hemisphere, 
for  instance,  the  patient  cannot  see  what  lies  to  his  left,  or,  more 
precisely,  what  lies  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  his  eyes. 
It  is  as  if  the  right  half  of  each  retina  were  blinded.  This  form  of 
blindness  is  called  "hemianopsia."  The  peculiar  distribution  of 
such  blindness  is  well  explained  by  the  .semi-decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  at  the  chiasm  (compare  pp.  91  f.).  In  hemianopsia,  however, 
central  or  foveal  vision  is  not  destroyed  in  either  eye,  which  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the  fibres  from  the  fovea  of  each  eye  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  occipital  lobes  of  both  hemispheres.     In  hemian- 
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opsia,  blindness  for  tlio  allVcU'd  half  of  the  field  of  vision  is  com- 
plete; all  that  is  left,  in  man's  case,  is  the  pupillary  reflex. 

§  13.  Clearly,  hemianopsia  is  a  more  radical  form  of  blindness 
than  is  "psychical  blindness."  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  sign  of  di'struction  of  the  primary  receiving  station  for  nerve 
impulses  from  the  eye,  or  of  the  fibres  leading  from  the  eye  to  that 
receiving  station.  The  localization  of  this  primary  visual  area  is 
therefore  the  first  step  refjuired  toward  a  more  precise  localization  of 
visual  functions  within  the  wider  limits  of  the  occi|)ital  loi>e.  To 
Ilenschen'  is  due  the  credit  for  a  sharper  localization  of  this  pri- 
mary visual  area.  On  the  basis  of  clinical  cases,  he  located  it  ma 
relativelv  small  jjortion  of  the  occij)ital  lobe,  a  portion  which  lies, 
in  man,  almost  i-ntireiy  on  the  mesial  surface,  and  in  the  immediate 
neitrhborhood  of  the  calcarine  fi>>ure.  Later  ob^iiM  i-  li;i\(  im 
the  whole  confirmed  Ilenschen's  conclusion  tiial  lieniiaii(ip>ia, 
when  it  is  due  strictly  to  injury  of  the  cortex,  is  dependent  on  lesion 
of  the  calcarine  region  (Fig.  105). 

Anatomical  evidenc-e  of  convincing  cliaracter  is  axaiiable  in  con- 
firmation of  this  localization  It  will  lif  iicalKd  . -cc  p.  92)  that 
the  o])tic  nerves,  after  their  semi-decussation,  terminate  in  the  in- 
terbrain,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  external  geniculate  bodies. 
The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  gcniculatum  have  iK-en  traced  by 
Flechsig,  A'ogt,  and  others,  by  tjie  method  of  myelinization;  they 
are  found  to  pa.ss  back,  underneatli  tTie  angular  gyre  and  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  occi])ital  lobe,  anil  to  terminate  in  the  lij)s  and  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  Other  mi'tluHls  of 
tracing  fibres  have  led  to  concordant  results.  The  facts,  however, 
that  some  few  fibres  pass  from  the  lower  optic  centres  to  other  parts 
of  the  occij)ital  lobe,  and  that  central  vision  is  often  preserved  after 
the  destruction  of  the  calcarine  region,  would  seem  to  favor  the  view 
of  Vf)n  Monakow.-  lie  holds  that  central  or  foveal  vision  has  no 
shar])ly  defined  cortical  centre. 

§  1  1.  A\'iiliin  tJK'  calcarine  region^  some  degree  of  more  minute 
lf)cali/,;iiinii  i>  indicated  by  the  observations  of  Ilenschen  and  others. 
A|)j)arentlv  tjie  posterior  part  of  the  primary  visual  area  is  comucted 
with  tlie  lower  part  <»f  the  retinas,  and  the  anterior  j)art  of  the  vis- 
ual area  with  the  upjx  i  [i.nt  of  the  retinas.  It  would  apjx'ar  likely 
that  the  retinas  are  projected,  point  for  point,  though  jM-rhaps  not 
(|uite  so  minut<ly  as  this,  uj)on  the  visual  cortex.  The  projection 
of  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinas  must  be  suj><'rimj)osed 
in  the  visual  areas,  the  right  half  of  each  retina  In-ing  projected  on 

'  Klinisrhr  urul  nnntnmische  lirilraijc  zur  Paihologtr  ilrs  Cchirns  (1'ps.ila,  1S90- 
ISlfe);  "On  the  Visii.-il  Path  and  Contre,"  Brain,  isiKi,  p.  170. 
*  Ergcbnisae  drr  Phi/siologic,  1U02,  I,  part  2,  pp.  r).">.<,  001. 
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the  right  visual_cortex^_and  jhejeft  half  of  each  retina  on  the  left 
visual  area. 

Excitation  of  the  occipital  lobe  gives  rise  to  movements  of  the 
ejes,  and  Schiifcr^  found  that  different  movements  were  obtained 
oy  exciting  different  portions  of  this  lobe;  for  example, ^xcitajion 
of  the  posterior  part  gave  an  upward  movement  of  both  eyes.  This 
result  is  harmonious  with  that  of  Henschen  just  stated,  since  an 
upward  movement  of  the  eyes  is  what  occurs  when  a  bright  light 
from  above  suddenly  shines  into  the  eye,  striking  the  lower  part 
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temporal  gyre 
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temporal  gyre 


Fissure  of  Syli  lus 


Fig.  106.— The  Auditory  Area. 

of  the  retina.  It  isjprobable  that  our  ordinary  movements  of  the 
eyes  in  looking  at  an  object,  i.  e.,  in  directing  the  centre  of  clear 
vision  upon  it,  are  reactions  through  the  visual  area,  and  not  through 
the  motor  area.  And  motor  fibres  leading  downward  from  the 
visual  area  toward  the  mid-brain  liave  been  demonstrated  by  von 
Monakow. 

If  the  calcarine  region  is  the  receiving  station  for  optic  impulses, 
it  is  probable  that  neighboring  portions  of  the  occipital  lobes  are 
concerned  with  those  more  complicated  visual  functions,  the  loss 
of  which  is  betrayed  by  the  different  sorts  of  "psychical  blindness." 

§  15.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  an  auditory'  centre  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  in  favor  of  the  visual  eentreTTuul  the  history  of  its  local- 
ization is  much  tlie  same.  There  has  been  general  agreement,  from 
an  early  period  of  the  study,  that  the  auditory  functions  were  spe- 

»  Brain,  1888,  XI,  1;  Textbook  of  Physiology,  1900,  vol.  II,  p.  755. 
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cially  coiinccti'd  with  t\\v  U-niporal  lohc.  Tlu'  .syinj)tom.s  wliich  re- 
sult from  lesions  Ikto  cover  miicli  tlic  same  range  as  the  visual 
symptoms  which  attend  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe.  They  are  in 
some  cases  of  the  "psychic"  variety,  such  as  "word-deafness" 
(inal)ility  to  understand  spoken  words)  or  as  "amusia"  (inahility 
to  aj)j)rclicntl  melodies);  or  such  as  loss  of  memory  for  words  or 
for  melodies.  In  other  cases,  tiiere  is  genuine  deafness  in  the  oppo- 
site ear;  hut  the  findings  here  seem  not  to  be  perfectly  clear,  per- 
haps because  of  an  incomplete  decussation  of  the  incoming  fibres 
from  the  organ  of  hearing.  Complete  deafness  is  not  caused  ex- 
cept by  destruction  of  both  temporal  regicjus. 

(Jiven  this  general  localization  of  auditory  (Fig.  10(j)  functions  in 
the  temporal  lobe,  the  efforts  of  investigators  were  devoted  to  subdi- 
viding the  area,  and  esj)ecially  to  finding  the  primary  receiving  sta- 
tion for  impulses  from  the  car.  Clinical  evidence  tends  tt)  limit  the 
primary  auditory  area  to  tlie  upper  temporal  gN're,  and  to  the  rear 
two-tliTrds  of  this  gyre.  Here  again,  as  with  tne  visual  centre,  the 
tracing  of  the  incoming  path  is  of  decisive  importance.  We  have 
already  seen  (pp.  90  f.)  that  the  path  from  the  cochlea,  the  organ  of 
hearing,  is  traced  up  to  the  inter-brain,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which 
is  called  the  internal  geniculatum.  By  J;he  mjelinization  method 
(Flechslg,  Vogt),  the  fibres  arising  thence  are  seen  to  j)ass  to  the 
first  tem])oral  gyre;  and,  indeed,  to  a  limited  portion  of  it,  which  lies, 
in  man,  mostly  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This  is,  then,  the 
primarx^  aujLHU)ry  area,  the  HicemngancI  distributing  station  for 
impuTses  coming  in  from  the  ear.  Neignj^xninL;  paii-  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  and  perhaps  also  of  tlie  parietal  and  of  the  island,  are  "elal)- 
orative,"  coinJMuatmnal,  _or  perceptive  with  respect  to  the  audi- 
tory tmpulses.  Excitation  or  the  temporal  lobe,  hi  animals,  gives 
rise  to  movements  of  the  ears,  and  to  turning  of  the  eyes  and  head 
to  the  oj)j)osite  side.  These  are,  in  aj)j)earance,  "listening"  move- 
ments, and  their  occurrence  indicates  tiiat  the  primary  motor  ad- 
justment to^jjound  occurs  through  the  auditory  area  rather  than 
1 1 1  rough  the  motor  area . 

§  ]<),  Regarding  the  cortical  representation  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
we  have  already  mentioned  the  evidence  afforded  by  comparative 
anatomy  that  the  archipallium  is  concerned  with  this  and  allied 
senses.  The  fibres  from  the  olfactory  jiart  of  tlu^  nose  pass  to  the 
olfactory  lobe;  and  fibres  can  lie  traced  back  from  tills  lobe  to  the 
pyrlform  lobule,  which,  accordingly,  is  regarded  as  the  receiving 
station  for  olfactory  imj)ulses.  The  pyrifonn  lobule  usually  shows 
a  high  development  in  aniinals  which  m:ikc  great  use  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  In  man,  it  is  comparatively  small.  There  is  not  much 
j)athological   evidence   regarding   the   localization   of  smell   in    the 
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human  cortex,  and  the  fibre  connections  just  mentioned,  on  which 
the  localization  of  the  olfactory  area  is  based,  have  been  traced  in 
animals  not  closely  related  to  man.  But  what  pathological  evi- 
dence exists  points,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pyriform  lobule  or  to 
its  neighborhood.  Excitation  of  this  general  region,  by  Ferrier, 
gave  movements  of  the  nostrils — an  adjustment  of  the  sense-organ 
analogous  to  those  which  are  got  by  exciting  the  visual  and  auditory 
areas. 

§  17.  Little  of  a  definite  nature  can  be  stated  regarding  the  corti- 
cal representation  of  the  sense  of  taste;  but  it  is  believed  to  lie  some- 
where within  the  archipallium  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

§  18.  On  reyie^ing_the  1  ocaliza^^  which  Jiaye^ been  established, 
we  find  that  the  retina  is  connected  most  directly  with  the  calcarine 
region ;  the  organ  of  hearing  with  that  portion  of  the  first  temporal 
which  lies  in  ttie"sIc[F of  the  Sylvian  fissure;  the  organ  of  smell  with 
the  pyriform  lobule;  and  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  senses  with 
the  postcentral  gyre;  while  the  principal  motor  pathway  arises  from 
the  precentral  gyre.  Other  special  motor  pathways,  controlling  the 
adjustment  of  sense-organs,  arise  from  the  visual,  auditory,  and 
olfactory  areas.  In  addition,  there  is  an  area  in  the  frontal  lobe, 
the  connections  of  which  are  not  as  yet  well  made  out,  but  which, 
on  excitation,  gives  movements  of  the  eyes.  With  the  exception  of 
this  last  area,  the  receiving  ai)d  d^p^rtiiig^stations  are  of  liinited 
extent;  they  occupy  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  cortex,  especially  in  the  higher  animals.  They  are 
relatively  smallest  in  the  human  brain.  But  this  relative  diniinu- 
tion,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animals,  is  owing  to  increase  in  the 
intervening  areas,  which  are  not  so  directly  connected  with  the  sense- 
organs  or  with  the  muscles. 

What,  now,  are  the  functions  of  these  "silent"  areas  ?  It  is  easy 
to  call  them  "intellectual  centres";  but  if  such  a  term  is  used,  the 
implication  of  the  word  "intellectual"  must  be  made  very  broad. 
It  must  be  made  broad  enough,  for  example,  to  cover  the  mental 
performances  of  the  dog,  since  even  in  the  dog  there  is  much  "silent" 
space  left  between  the  primary  sensory  and  the  motor  areas.  Flech- 
sjg  proposed  .to  call  such  areas  "association  centres";  bu_t- — here 
again — if  this  term  is  used,  it  should,  for  tlic  present,  be  under- 
stood  in  an  anatomical  rather  than  in  a  ])svclioJoi;ical  sense.  It 
should  have  reference,  namely,  to  the  association  fibres;  and  the 
idea^^convej^edshould  be  tiiat  the  association  centres  are  those  areas 
whose  connections  are  provided  by  tlicse  (ibres;  that  is  to  say,  their 
connection  with  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement  is  indirect. 
Even  this  cannot  be  stated  as  an  absolutely  valid  distinction;  for, 
though  the  principal  bundles  of  projection  fibres  are  traceable  to 
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the  sensory  and  motor  areas,  tliere  seems  to  be  a  seattered  distri- 
l)Ution  (»f  similar  fibres  over  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  whole  eortex. 

§  v.).  With  rei^ard  to  the  specific  fiim-tmns  o^otlier  parts  of  the 
cortex^not  thus  far  discussetl,  we  have  little  (ieflnite  information; 
and  yet  vve  are  not  wholly  witliout  <:roun(ls  of  eon^eciiiri'.  It  is 
obvious,  for  example,  that  the  areas  surroundiiifj  tlic  caharine 
region  are  necessary  for  the  proper  utilization  of  visual  data;  that 
portions  of  the  temporal  lol)e,  near  the  j)rimary  auditory  station, 
are  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  auditory  data;  and  that  parts  of 
the  parietal  lobe,  adjoinint^  the  somesthetic  area,  are  necessary  for 
the  utilization  of  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensation.  These  out- 
Ivint;  reirions  are  richlv  ccjimected  bv  short  association  fil)res  with 
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their  respective  sensory  distributing  stations.  Most  of  the  evi- 
dence for  these  statements  has  been  obtained  from  observation  of 
human  patients  sufl"erin<;  from  brain  diseases,  but  some  evidence 
is  also  to  be  got  from  the  results  of  extirj)ation  in  animals.  Munk 
found  that  excising  small  JJordoiis  of  the  temporal  lolw,  in  dogs, 
resulted  not  in  (leafness,  for  the  animals  would  still  prick  up  the 
ears  at  a  sound,  but  in  what  lie  called  "psychic  deafness,"  as  shown 
by  the  loss  of  lial)itual  reactions  to  words  of  command,  etc.  Re- 
movals of  small  parts  of  the  occipital  region  were  followed,  similarly, 
not  by  blindness,  but  by  failure  to  recognize  familiar  objects,  such 
as  food,  or  the  master's  hand  extended  ajsJf.to  "shake  hands." 

Losses  of  function  which  follow  destruc-tions  of  limitecl  portions 
of  the  human  cortex  have  been  grouped  under  a  considerable  num- 
IxT  of  descriptive  terms.  These  defects  seldom  occur  singly;  usu- 
ally a  number  of  them  occur  together;  yet  cases  of  isolated  loss  are 
not  unknown,  and  are  j)roperly  regarded  as  specially  imj)ortant, 
Ix'cause  they  afford  the  best  ()j)]>()rtunity  for  pur])oses  of  localiza- 
tion, and  for  analysis  of  complicated  mental  functions  into  compo- 
nent functions  of  less  complexity. 

§  20.  A  number  of  defects  have  been  distinguished,  which  nvsult 
from  injury  of  the  occij)ital  lobe  or  of  the  adjacent  ])art  of  the  pari- 
etal lobe.     The  ])rincij)al  ones  are  given  below. 

Alexia  is  inability  to  read,  occurring,  of  course,  in  a  j)erson  who 
previously  could  read,  and  in  one  who  has  not  become  blind.  In 
such  cases,  the  ])riiited  characters  are  seen  clearlv  enough,  but  have 
lost  their  significance.  In  "j)ure"  cases,  the  individual  can  under- 
stand what  is  spoken,  and  mav  even  be  able  to  write,  though  unable 
to  read  what  he  has  just  written. 

A.'<i/7nlj()li(i.  The  use  of  this  term  varies,  at  jtre^cut,  between  a 
strict  definition,  covering  cases  in  which  luinierals,  or  (»ther  con- 
ventional signs,  are  no  longer  grasj)ed,  and  a  wider  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  includes  ca.ses  of  "object   blindn«>s."      In  the 
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latter  cases,  the  patient  is  unable  to  recognize  familiar  objects; 
the  visual  impression  is  no  longer  for  him  a  sign  of  the  object, 
though  he  may  know  the  object  at  once  on  handling  it. 

Achromatopsia.  Occasionally  there  occurs,  without  blindness, 
a  loss  of  color  vision  in  half  of  the  field  of  view. 

In  some  cases,  there  is,  without  blindness,  a  loss  of  the  power  to 
perceive  depth,  or  of  the  power  to  orientate  oneself  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings. In  other  cases,  there  is  deficiency  in  the  clearness  of 
central  vision;  and  in  still  others,  a  loss  of  visual  imagination.  Two 
or  more  of  these  various  defects  are  likely  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  individual;  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  any 
two  of  them,  nor  between  any  one  of  them  and  hemianopsia.  Nor 
is  it  possible  as  yet  to  connect  any  of  them  with  destruction  of  any 
particular  limited  area;  but,  when  taken  together,  they  give  some 
notion  of  the  function  of  the  cortex  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  visual 
area. 

§  21.  Analogous  defects  are  met  in  certain  cases  of  lesion  of  the 
temporal  lobe  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  island  and  parietal 
lobe: 

Amusia  is  a  loss  of  ability  to  apprehend  melodies  and  other 
musical  complexes;  it  has  been  observed  in  musicians  afilicted  with 
brain  disease. 

Word-deafness  is  a  similar  inability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of 
spoken  words. 

Verbal  amnesia  and  paraphasia  belong  to  the  aphasias.  In  the 
former,  there  is  abnormal  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  word  to 
express  one's  meaning.  Resort  must  be  had  to  round-about  modes 
of  expression,  or  absurdly  general  terms,  such  as  "the  what-d' 
you-call-it."  In  paraphasia,  there  is  less  hesitation,  but  much  sub- 
stitution of  wrong  words,  or  of  jargon. 

§  22.  Injuries  to  the  parietal  lobe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
postcentral  gyre,  are  often  attended  by 

Aster eognosis.  This  is  a  loss  of  the  "  stereognostic  sense,"  or, 
better,  of  the  ability  to  recognize  the  size,  shape,  and  consistency  of 
objects  by  handling  them.  Such  judgments  must  depend  on  util- 
izing a  combination  of  impressions  from  both  the  cutaneous  and 
the  muscular  senses. 

From  a  survey  of  tlicsc  defects,  and  of  the  location  of  the  lesions 
which  cause  tliein,  wc  iii;iy  properly  reach  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  iniinediate  neiirhborhood  of  the  reccivinir  station  for  eaeli 
sense  is' concenu'd  with  functions  which  are  closely  related  (o  tliat 
.sense. 

§  23.  Similar  defects  occ-ur  on  the  side  of  movement,  and  pass 
by  the  general  name  of  apraxia,  of  which  several  forms  are  recog- 
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iiizctl.  In  ^ciHTal,  " a j ) ra x iu "  may  be  defined  as  a  loss  of  ability 
to  jM-rforni  learned  or  skilled  acts,  in  Hie  absence  of  paralvsis,  or 
ataxia,  or  [)r<)nounced  sensory  or  perceptional  defect.  '^Tlie  pa- 
tient knows  what  he  wishes  to  do,  bnt  cannot  make  his  hands  do 
it;  yet  his  hands  are  not  paralyzed,  and  may  be  able  to  jM'rf(jrm  very 
simple  acts,  and  to  take  part  in  instinctive  movements,  such  as 
locomotion,  or  as  pointing  toward  an  object  at  which  he  is  looking. 
Often,  indeed,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  with  apraxia 
of  the  left  hand,  which  is  not  paralyzed.  Sometimes  the  apraxia 
is  ass(K'iated,  not  with  motor  paralysis  of  one  hand,  but  with  object- 
blindnes.s;  but  in  tiiese  cases,  the  difficulty  consists  rather  in  not 
knowing  what  is  to  be  done,  than  in  inability  to  carry  out  an  in- 
tention. Sometimes,  also,  the  difliculty  lies  in  the  combination  of 
the  sint^le  movements  which,  in  ])roper  se(iuence,  make  up  a  skilled 
act.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that  even  very  familiar 
and  apparently  simple  acts,  such  as  lighting  a  candle  or  picking  a 
flower,  are  really  comj)osed  of  an  orderly  se(|uence  of  movements, 
and  therefore  need  to  Ik'  learned,  in  childhood,  by  a  long  c-ourse  of 
training.  The  results  of  this  training  are  lost,  in  some  forms  of 
apraxia,  in  consecjucnce  of  localized  disease  of  the  brain.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which  apraxia  is  associated  with  a  "general"  de- 
fect of  intellect. 

The  close  study  of  apraxia  is  only  of  recent  date,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  with  special  vigor  by  Liepmann*  and  Pick.^ 

One  ca.se,  narrated  by  Licj)mann,  is  of  special  interest;  because 
the  patient,  while  free  from  j)aralysis  or  ataxia  on  either  side,  was 
apractic  on  the  right  side  only.  He  was  also  free  from  "general 
intellectual"  defect,  as  was  shown  by  his  ability  to  describe  the  act 
which  he  wished  to  perform,  and  by  his  performing  it  himself  with 
his  left  hand.  With  his  right  hand,  however,  he  could  not  succes.s- 
fully  jM-rform  even  simple  learned  acts.  The  j)ost-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  in  this  ca.se  revealed  destructions  of  the  white  mat- 
ter in  such  situations  as  to  separate  the  two  central  gyres  of  the  left 
hemisj)here  from  the  rest  of  that  hemisph(Te,  and  also,  through  in- 
jury of  the  callosum,  from  the  right  hemisj)here.  Being  thus  iso- 
lated, tlu'  motor  area  for  the  right  hand  was  beyond  the  influence  of 
other  parts  of  the  cortex  concerned  with  the  intention  and  the  j)ro])tT 
ordering  of  separate  movements  into  a  skilh-d  act. 

Af/r(ij)hin,  or  inabilitv  to  write,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sjx-cial 
form  of  :i|ti:i\i;i.      It   seldom  occurs  alone,  l)ut   usually  in  as^ocia- 

'  II.  Lio|)m:inn,  Das  Krntikhritshihl  }>ri  Apraxic  (Berlin,  HKX));  Drr  iirUtTC 
Krniikhrilsrrrlauf  hri  firm  ri>iscHi(j  Aiiraktisrhfn  (Berlin,  l',H)(>).  L'cIkt  StOrungcn 
drs  Jlnndrlns  l>ri  (irhirnkrnnhrn  (Berlin,   IW.')). 

'  A.  Pick,  titudien  ubcr  motorischr,  Apraxic  (Ix*ipzig  and  Vienna,  1905). 
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tion  with  some  form  of  aphasia.  In  the  few  recorded  cases  where  it 
has  occurred  alone,  examination  of  the  brainhas  revealed  destruc- 
tion of  the  cortex  in  the  middle  frontal  gyre,  just  forward  of  the  motor 
centre  foF'tTie  arm  and  hand.  This  localization  is  disputed  by 
many  authorities,  and  is  to  be  accepted  only  tentatively. 

§  24.  No  class  of  learned  and  skilled  acts  is  more  highly  special- 
ized than  the  various  linguistic  performances,  such  as  using  articu- 
late language  in  speaking,  understanding  what  is  spoken,  reading 
and  writing.  No  losses  of  learned  acts  are,  therefore,  easier  to  de- 
tect than  are  those  of  language.  For  this  reason,  the  study  of 
apJiasia,  or  loss  of  speech,  has  a  much  longer  history  than  has  the 
study  of  apraxia  or  of  asymbolia.  And  since  aphasia  is  a  result  of 
localized  brain  lesions,  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cernFoTthe  student  of  cerebral  localization. 

For  about  a  decade,  however,  previous  to  the  discoveries  of 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  in  1870,  the  facts  which  seemed  definitely  to 
connect  the  loss  of  speech  with  a  certain  region  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  were  nearly  all  to  which  any  advocate  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  cerebral  function  could  confidently  appeal  in  behalf  of 
his  theory.  As  long  ago  as  1825,  Bouillaud  located  the  articulation 
of  words  in  the  frontal  lobes.  Subsequently  (1836)  M.  Dax  main- 
tained the  proposition  that  "lesions  of  the  left  half  of  the  enceph- 
alon  are  coincident  with  forgetfulness  of  the  symbols  of  thought." 

In  treatises  of  the  years  1861-1865,  Broca  first  announced  the 
substantially  true  discovery  that  the  gyrus  jroniaTis  injerior  on  the 
left  side  of  the  cerebrum  is  especially  concerned  m  usmgihe  pow- 
er of  speech.  This  circumstance  he  connected  with  the  fact  that 
men  generally  use  the  left  hemisphere  more  than  the  right  for  the 
expression  of  thought  with  the  right  hand  and  arm,  whether  in 
writing  or  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
statements  made  by  Broca — such  as  that  this  part  of  the  brain  is 
"the  seat  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  language"^ — is,  however,  not 
simply  inappropriate  to  the  facts;  it  is  even  absurd.  There  is  no 
one  "faculty"  of  language  which  can,  in  any  possible  meaning  of 
the  wor^be  regarded  as  having  its  "seat"  or  locality  confined  to 
some  particular  region  of  the  brain.  Speech  involves,  in  a  very 
complicated  and  large  way,  all  the  faculties;  strictly  speaking,  then, 
it  cannot  he  located,  with  all  its  attendant  operair()ns  of  self-con- 
scious,  j;ational  mind,  in  any  one  cerebral  area.  But  that  the 
phenomena  of  ayhnsia  show  some  special  connection  of  certain 
cerebral  centres  with  the  complex  process  of  apprehending  and  ex- 

*  "Sur  le  sifege  de  la  faculty  du  langage  articul<^,"  etc.,  Hull.  J.  I,t  S,h\  anat., 
August,  1861;  "Du  Bi^pe  dc  la  facult(5  du  langapo  articuU-  dans  rh(.'iiiisj)lu^re 
gauche  du  cerveau,"  Bull,  dc  la  Soc.  d'arUhropol.,  June,  1S05. 
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prcs.sin^articulair  laii;;ua;;c,  .sfcm.s  (.■milled  to  credu  u.s  an  induc- 
tion luuscTT  iip'H  t  idc  ran^'c  of  facts.  Of  course,  in  this  j)arti(u- 
lar  attempt  at  lo(  ali/atmn Of  funcliori,  no  n-al  liclp  can  Ik-  derived 
from  exjxriments  uj)on  the  lower  animals. 

§  2o.  The  phenomena  of  various  classes,  anion^  which  the  truly 
aphasic  cases  must  he  di.scri minuted,  vap'  all  the  way  from  thase 
r(  .sTmhlniu  (he  results  of  momentary  infttTenTmp — such  as  mat  of 
the  (lernian  professor  who  certified  in  writing:,  "A.  H.  has  attende<l 
my  remarkahle  leitures  in  chemistry  with  inorj^'anic  assiduity" — Ju^ 
the  impairment  and  utter  loss  of  siX'CKh  in  progressive  paralysis 
w  itFT  '(leTnehtia.  A  few  of  the  more  curious  and  iiLstructive  in- 
stances  furnish  facts  like  the  following:  The  aphasic  patient  may 
lx>  entirely  speechless,  and  yet  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  and 
Ix'  able  to  write  his  wishes  down  on  pajxT.  Some  thus  afflicted  re- 
tain the  power  to  pronounce  words  of  one  syllable,  hut  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  writini;  in  order  to  connnnnicate  anything  further.  Oth- 
ers possess  a  small  stock  of  words,  which  they  make  more  servicea- 
ble with  expressive  gestures.  Others,  still,  are  simj)ly  able  to  s[x'ak 
"a  few  senseless,  and  often  very  extraordinary,  syllables  and  words." 

Among  the  surprising  phenomena  of  the  disease  of  aphasia, 
none  are  perhaj)s  more  so  than  those  occasioned  by  the  ability 
to  utter  certain  syllables  or  words,  when  accompanied  l)y  an  utter 
inability  to  put  the  same  letters  into  slightly  different  combination. 
One  patient,  who  could  say  "Honjour,  monsieur,"  tolerably  well, 
could  not  pronounce  the  word  "bonbon"  at  all.  Another,  who.se 
V(wabulary  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  meaningless  .sylla- 
bles, "cousisi,"  was  (juite  unal)le  to  utter  either  "coucon"  or  "sLsi." 
The  celebrated  case  of  the  aphasic  I^  Long,  reported  by  Broca, 
was  that  of  a  man  confined  to  five  words  for  his  entire  vocabulary. 
These  words  were,  "oui,  non,  tois,  instead  of  trois,  toujours,  and 
!/<•  Lo  instead  of  Le  Long."  The  first  two  and  the  last  were  u.^'d 
with  their  a[)pr<ij)riate  meaning;  "tois"  indicated  all  ideas  of  mim- 
Ikt  whatever;  and  "toujours"  was  the  word  used  when  the  patient 
could  not  exj)ress  his  meaning  by  gestures  and  the  other  four 
words.  It  aj)pears,  then,  that  Le  Long  coidd  pronoimce  the 
r  in  "toujours,"  but  not  in  "trois,"  and  the  nasal  sound  in  "non," 
but  not  in  his  own  name.  In  another  cla.ss  of  cases,  the  aj)hiLsie 
[MTson  can  utter  oidy  a  few  or  no  words  spontaneously  and  cor- 
rectly, but  can  repeat  and  write  without  dirTienlty  words  that  are 
spoken  before  him.  Such  inabilitv  is  somtimes  called  "sim|)le 
aphasia  of  recollection."  nilTerent  classes  of  words,  as  a  rule,  slip 
from  the  memorv  in  succession,  as  it  were.  I'rojxT  names  are 
most  fre<|uently  forgotten;  then  substantives  generally,  and  some- 
times verbs,  adjectives,  j)ronouns,  and  all   other  parts  of  speech. 
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"The  more  concrete  the  idea,"  says  Kussmaul/  "the  more  readily 
the  word  to  designate  it  is  forgotten,  when  the  memory  fails." 
Many  cases  of  disease  occur  where  the  patient  has  lost  the  power 
mentally  to  find  the  appropriate  words,  although  his  power  of  ar- 
ticulation is  unimpaired.  Such  disturbances  of  speech  may,  or  may 
not,  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  general  in- 
telligence. This  complication  increases  the  difficulty  of  studying 
the  phases  of  this  disease. 

Aphasia  may  also  be  accompanied  by  so-called  "word-deafness" 
and  "word-blindness."      Persons  thus  afflicted  hear  words  as  con- 
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Fig.  107. — Areas  of  the  Cortex  Supposed  to  be  Specially  Connected  with  Speech. 


fused  murmurings,  or  see  them  as  blurred  images.  The  individ- 
ual letters  may  be  intelligently  heard  or  read,  but  their  combina- 
tion has  become  unintelligible.  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens 
with  figures;  as  in  the  case  of  the  accountant  who  could  read  the 
sum  766,  figure  for  figure,  but  did  not  know  what  the  figure  7 
meant  as  placed  before  the  two  6's.  At  other  times  the  disturb- 
ance of  speech  takes  the  form  of  grammatical  ataxy,  as  it  were,  or 
of  verbal  delirium — a  medley  of  words,  partly  in  themselves  signifi- 
cant and  partly  unmeaning. 

§  26.  In  the  analysis  of  these  varied  defects  of  speech,  an  im- 
portant step  was  taken  by  Wernicke,^  who,  in  1874,  made  a  dis- 
tinction jjctween  motor  aj)ha.sia  anjT^sen.sjWTaphasia  (compare 
Fig.  107).     Acc('])tiiignrWcn"*siocali/;iti^      as  (wivrtToT  the  motor 

'  Zietnsscn's  Cijclojiwdia,   XI\',  p.  7.V.). 

^  Der  aphasische  Symptomencomplex  (Breslau,  1871)- 
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form,  he  assii^Mird  for  smsorv  aj)li;i>i;i  (jiiitr  a  (liU'tn-iit  scat — iiainclv, 
in  Tlic  t«'iiU)<)ral  Inlx-  of  tlu-  Uft  liinii^plirrr.  The  ^^s^^'UCW'-^hinj^ 
svniptom  of  motor  aphasia  is  inaLilii\  t"  <"iiil)inc  articiilatorv  inove- 


iiH'iits  into  spoken  words,  in  tlic  alisciKf,  however,  oT  paralvsis  of 
tlie  nniseles  of  arTTcuhition.  The  (hstinguishin^  symptom  of  tlie 
sensory  form,  according  to  Wernicke,  is  a  loss  of  the  auditory  images 
of  NvonJs.  Now,  since  sjK'ech  is  before  all  an  auditory  affair,  loss 
of  the  auditory  images  of  words  is  e(juivalent  to  a  loss  of  memory  for 
words,  and  so  of  tlu'  use  of  speech.  So  reasoned  Wernicke.  Wheth- 
er the  psychological  terms  in  which  he  cxj)ressed  his  theory  are  cor- 
rect, or  not,  the  distinction  hetwecn  motor  and  sensory  aphasia  lias 
proved  to  be  valid;  and  also  the  separate  localization  of  the  two 
fqrim.  Even  in  milder  cases.  In  which  both  the  sensory  and  the 
motor  a])hasic  patient  have  retained  some  use  of  speech,  there  is 
still  a  ditlereiice  between  the  two.  The  motor  aphasic  shows  much 
liesitation  and  efT(irt  in  enunciation,  and  speaks  disjointedly,  having 
lost  his  hold  on  grammatical  form;  whereas  the  sensory  aphasic 
may  sp<>ak  fluently  enough,  and  with  preservation  of  grammatical 
form,  but  with  the  wrong  use  of  words,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  per- 
fect jargon.  AVernicke  also  introduced  the  conceptions  of  "corti- 
cal," "subcortical,"  and  "transcortical"  aphasia — a  subdivision 
which  can  i)e  applied  to  both  main  types.  In  the  cortical  vari- 
eties, the  centre  itself  is  suj)j)osed  to  be  destroyed,  and  tlu-refore 
the  loss  of  function  is  complete.  In  the  subcortical  variety,  the 
centre,  remaining  intact,  allows  of  an  internal  speech,  which,  how- 
ev«T  is  disconnected,  by  subcortical  lesion,  from  the  car,  in  the  one 
case,  and  from  the  nuiscles  of  articulation,  in  the  other;  so  that 
the  patient  becomes  either  word-<K'af  or  else  incapable  of  actually 
enunciating.  In  the  transcortical  or  associative  variety,  the  centre, 
l)y  severance  of  the  asso<iation  fibres,  is  thought  to  be  isolated  from 
other  parts  of  the  cortex  concerned  in  the  use  of  language.  Though 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  find  cases  presenting  these  varieties  of  symj)toms, 
the  anatomical  findings  do  not,  as  yet,  clearly  sui)stantiale  the  in- 
ter|)retations  indicated. 

§  27,  In  the  recent  history  (»f  the  aphasia  problem,  great  impor- 
fance  attaches  to  the  work  of  1*.  Marie.'  This  authority  concludes, 
from  extensive  materi.il  of  his  own,  ami  fnun  a  review  of  cases  ])re- 

'  Mario'H  oriffin.'il  artirloa  appo.ircd  in  tho  Srmninr  mfilirnlr,  in  IWH.  His 
|K)int  of  vifw,  and  tlu'  ovidf-ncr  for  it,  arf»  well  ptT-wntrd  in  (ho  oxtcnsivo  tnontv 
Krapli  of  hiM  pupil  .Moutirr,  L' A jihasir  dr  lir(Kii,  raris,  l'.H).S.  Marif'H  couton- 
tionn  havf  provok*'<l  widc^Hprrad  diHriiHsion  anions  aiithoritioH.  Koforrnri'  may 
Ih"  mad«'  to  tho  roviowH  and  disruH,sions  l)y  ('.  von  Monakow,  Ergrhnissr  ilrr  I'hysi- 
olmjir,  HK)7,  VI,  Xi\  mr*:  and  hv  A.  Sl.'vcr,  I'syrholoijical  liuUrtin,  l'.K)7,  IV, 
IHI    VX\,  1908,  V,  21'y-2^2. 
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viously  published,  comprising  the  original  cases  of  Broca,  that 
actual  injury  always  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Broca's  "speech 
centre,"  and  that  the  assignment  of  special  speech  functions  to  this 
region  is  entirely  unjustified.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  any 
speech  function  to  the  third  left  frontal  convolution.  He  holds 
that  the  motor  symptoms  in  aphasia  are  due,  not  to  any  cortical 
lesion,  but  to  destruction  of  parts  lying  beneath  the  Broca  region, 
especially  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  neighboring  white  matter. 
The  motor  symptoms,  taken  alone,  would  not,  in  his  view,  con- 
stitute a  true  aphasia,  but  simply  a  defect  in  the  co-ordination  of 
the  speech  muscles.  True  aphasia,  he  believes,  is  always  of  the 
Wernicke  or  "sensory"  type,  and  is  due  to  injury  of  "Wernicke's 
region,"  namely  the  rear  of  the  temgOTal Jiobe  and  adjoining  parts 
of^fTTe  parietal.  He  objects,  liowever,  to  calling  this  aphasia  sen- 
sory,"^  insisting  that  it  is,  rather,  to  be  called  intellectual.  In  sup- 
port of  this  last  contention,  he  points  out  that  practically  all  cases 
of  true  aphasia  show  other  intellectual  defects. 

Without  doubt  it  is  time  to  inaugurate  a  much  needed  reform 
in  the  study  of  aphasia,  especially  on  the  anatomical  side.  Above 
all,  do  the  negative  cases,  of  which  there  are  many  with  regard  to 
the  Broca  region,  need  to  be  taken  much  fuller  account  of  than  has 
previously  been  done.  The  fact  of  a  negative  case  is,  however, 
always  hard  to  establish;  since  defects  of  speech  may  be  recovered 
from  after  a  brain  injury,  and  may  never  form  part  of  the  record 
of  the  patient's  clinical  history.^  The  anatomical  examination  of 
the  brain  of  aphasic  patients  has  usually  been  quite  superficial, 
from  a  modern  stand-point,  which  demands  that  the  underlying 
portions,  as  well  as  the  cortex,  be  microscopically  examined  in 
"serial  sections."  This  laborious  method  is  only  beginning  to  be 
applied  to  cases  of  aphasia,  and  for  this  reason,  most  of  the  older 
attempts  to  localize  its  various  symptoms  are  subject  to  suspicion. 

Marie's  view  of  aphasia  as  essentially  a  loss  of  general  intellectual 
power  corresponds  indeed  to  the  fact  that  patients  who  suffer  from 
disturbances  of  speech  usually  show  also  some  degree  of  apraxia 
or  asymbolia,  and  are  often  mentally  inefficient.  In  most  cases, 
they  are  persons  of  advanced  years,  and  often  with  a  more  or  less 
diffused  disturbance  of  cerebral  circulation,  or  with  other  diseased 

*  Compare,  in  this  connection,  the  case  recorded  by  Liepmann,  in  Journal  f. 
Psijchologie  u.  Neurologic,  1907,  IX,  284,  in  which  almost  complete  destruction 
of  Broca's  region  appeared  on  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  of  a  man 
•whose  hospital  record  showed  no  evidence  of  aphasia,  but  whose  previous 
history  revealed  a  "shock,"  ten  years  before,  which  had  been  followed  by 
temporary  aphasia.  Cases  like  this  are  likely  to  be  fre<]uent  among  those  which 
are  reported  as  completely  negative. 
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conditions  which  afFrtt  a  coiisidcraMc  area  of  tlu-  cortex.  Intel- 
lectual (h-ficieiK  V  in  other  ilirections,  however,  may  Ik*  sli^dit  in 
comparison  with  the  distnrhance  of  .sjxTch;  and  in  sur^Mcal  cases, 
in  which  hnal  destruction  has  l)c«-n  hroui^dit  ahoiit  in  lualthy  hrains, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  lind  aj)ha>ia  unattended  hy  any  marked 
intJ-llectual  defect.' 

§  2S.  'i'he  conclusion  .seems  warranted,  tiien,  that  there  is  a 
^'roup  of  functions,  which  are  indis|)ensal)le  for  !an^'ua<^e,  hut  not 
eijualiy  e.s.sential  for  all  kinds  of  intillectual  performance;  and  that 
these  functions  may  be  disturbed  or  destroyed  by  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  cerebrum.  This  is  to  express  the  conclusion  very  cau- 
tiously. There  can  be  .scarcely  any  doubt,  further,  that  the  part 
of  the  cortex  which  is  most  vulneraljle  a.s  concerns  the  linguistic 
functions  is  "Wernicke's  region,"  in  close  j)roximity  to  the  receivinfj 
station  for  auditory  impulses.  Adolf  Meyer,"  who  ha,s  studied 
the  subject,  both  clinically  and  anatomically,  with  great  thorough- 
ness, concludes  that  the  special  symptom,  word-<leafness,  or,  as 
he  prefers  to  call  it,  "  word-imperception,"  is  the  result  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  primary  auditory  receiving  station  in  the  left  hemi- 
sj)here;  whereas  paraphasia  "  jargon-aj)hasia,"  and  verbal  amnesia 
are  a.sscK-iated  with  destructions  within  the  rest  of  Wernicke's 
region.  This  region  contains  nervous  mechanisms  which  are  es- 
.sential  to  orderly  .speech,  and  which  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  understanding  of  heard  sju-ech  than  to  co-ordination  of  the 
muscles  of  articulation.  We  may  then  ])roj)erly  speak  of  a  speech 
urea  in  the  temporal  lobe,  with  the  understanding  that  the  area  is 
too  broad  to  l>c  a  unit  in  function;  although  special  localizations 
within  it  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out. 

§  21).  To  return  now  to  the  historic  speech  area  of  Hroca,  which 
hius  been  assailed  with  such  energy:  Marie's  attemj)t  to  show  that 
the  injury  which  cau.ses  the  motor  symptoms  of  aj)hasia  is  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  has  not  met  with 
much  favor;  and  clear  cases  have  been  brought  forward'  in  which 
the  destruction  involved  IJroca's  region,  without  alTecting  deeper- 
lying  parts.  Such  negative  ca.ses  are,  indet-d,  not  fully  convincing 
(.see  p.  259),  becau.sc  of  the  possibility  of  recovery  later.  But  the 
fact  of  restitution  of  motor  speech,  after  extensive  or  even  complete 
destruction  of  the  third  left  frontal  gyre,  is  an  undo\d)(ed  fact;  and 
it  is  not  exceptional.  Restitution  of  f\inction  is  a.s  puzzling  a  fact 
here  as  in  the  case  of  injurv  to  the  motor  an'a  (compare  j).  211). 
It  caiiiiMt  be  inierj»reted  as  due  to  the  assumj)tion  of  linguistic  func- 

'  ('.  V.  Mon.ikow,  op.  rit.,  p.  .'W.'S. 

*  Journal  /.  Ptychologir  u.  Xrurolmjie,  1908,  XI II.  pp.  20H  fT. 

•See  Licpmann,  Journal  fur  Paychologie  u.  Seurologie,    1907,   X,  280. 
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tions  by  some  part  of  the  cortex  which  previously  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them;  for  the  recovery  is  often  very  sudden;  and  besides  this 
objection,  such  an  elaborate  system  of  reactions  cannot  be  easily 
learned  at  the  time  of  life  of  most  sufferers  from  aphasia.  Usually, 
after  restitution  in  case  of  injury  to  the  Broca  region,  there  are  some 
residual  defects,  such  as  difficulty  in  pronouncing  long  words,  slow 
and  hesitating  speech,  with  perhaps  stuttering,  spasm,  easy  fa- 
tigue; also  difficulty  in  managing  the  grammatical  constructions.^ 
The  amount  of  restitution  depends,  in  part,  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  and  of  the  bodily  health.  In  some  cases,  with  poor 
general  condition,  loss  of  the  Broca  region  alone  has  brought  about 
complete  motor  aphasia,  without  later  recovery.  Also,  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  Broca  region  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  cortex,  as  regards  the  motor  co-ordination  of  speech. 

There  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  be  good  ground  for  still 
retaining  Broca's  speech  centre;  while  relieving  it  of  part  of  its 
supposed  duties.  It  is  probable  that  the  rearmost  part  of  the  third 
frontal  gyre,  in  the  left  hemisphere,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  precentral  gyre,  from  which  issues  the  motor 
pathway  to  the  muscles  of  speech.  It  is  further  probable  that  this 
part  of  the  third  frontal  has  something  to  do  with  the  combination 
of  elementary  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  into  those  highly 
practised  sequences  which  constitute  words.  Psychological  anal- 
ysis of  the  exceedingly  complex  mental  activities  involved  in  all  the 
uses  of  human  spoken  and  written  language  tends  to  confirm  the 
conjecture  of  such  writers  as  Campbell  and  Von  Monakow,  that 
speech  functions  cover  a  somewhat  wider  area  in  the  frontal  lobe. 
Among  such  functions  might  be  those  combinations  which  are  of 
a  higher  order  than  that  of  elementary  vocal  movements  into  spoken 
words,  such  as  phrasing,  inflection  of  the  voice,  syntactical  forms, 
etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  the  entire  cerebrum  would  seem  to  be,  of  neces- 
sity, involved  in  man's  linguistic  attainments  and  uses. 

§  30.  A  writing  centre  in  the  second  frontal  gyre,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  motor  area  for  the  hand,  has  been  asserted  as  the  teach- 
ing of  a  few  strikingly  positive  cases;  but  the  negative  and  mixed 
cases  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  a  general  acceptance  of  this 
localization.  Since  the  neighborhood  of  each  sensory  receiving 
station  is  concerned  with  the  impressions  received  at  that  station 
from  its  sense-organ,  it  is  a  tempting  conjecture  that  the  writing  area 
lies  close  to  the  motor  area  of  the  hand.  This  conjecture  is  fortified 
by  the  analogous  case  of  the  localization  of  the  organs  of  speech.  And 
there  is  some,  but  not  as  yet  conclusive,  evidence  that  the  frontal 

'  Von  Monakow,  op.  cit.,  p.  528. 
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r«-;ji()n,  just  forward  «>f  tlir  iimtor  area,  in  tlic  l«ft  iH'iiiisplicrc,  is 
of  .sjM'cial  iiMjtortaiicc  in  all  learned  and  skilled  movements. 

§  'A\.  I'lven  after  addin;,'  to  tin-  j)rimary  sensory  areas  those  neigh- 
boring areas  that  are  prohaldy  concerned  in  the  utilization  of  sen- 
sory data,  and  allowinj^  a  similar  bordering  zone  alon^  the  motor 
area  for  the  combination  of  elementary  movements  into  learned 
actions,  there  remains  a  considerable  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  human 
brain  without  known  relationship  to  any  special  function,  (on- 
siderahle  portions  of  the  j)arietal  and  temj)oral  Icjbes  are  still  un- 
accounted for;  also  the  island;  and,  especially,  a  larp-  j>art  of  the 
frontal  lobes.  The  frontal  lobes,  because  of  their  superior  develoj)- 
ment  in  man,  have  lon^  been  regarded  with  special  interest.  They 
have  \)een  by  many  suspected  of  being  the  great  intellectual  cen- 
tres. Statistics  of  the  symptoms  accompanying  brain  tunujrs 
in  different  regions'  have  shown  intellectual  disturbances  in  SO 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  when  the  tumor  was  in  the  frontal  lobes,  as 
compared  with  54  to  Gti  per  cent,  when  the  tumor  was  located 
elsewhere  on  the  cortex.  Bolton,'  after  examining  many  ease.s  of 
dementia  and  idiocy,  found  that  the  cortex  was  usually  thinneil  out, 
esjH-cially  in  the  frontal  loix-s;  and  from  this  fact  he  concluded  that 
the  friMital  region  is  the  organ  of  attention  and  general  "orderly 
co-ordination  of  j)sychie  processes."  Loss  of  ]M)wer  of  attention 
and  of  inhibition  has  l)een  claimed  by  several  observers  to  he  the 
result  of  injuries  to  this  region.  "  Wit/elsucht,"  or  an  ad<liction  to 
practical  jokes  of  a  weak  order,  with  lack  of  resjx-ct  for  j)ropriety 
or  the  right.s  of  others,  has  been  frcfiuentiy  observed.  Some  au- 
thors use  terms  as  broad  and  vague  as  "loss  of  character"  or  "of 
jMTsonality,"  in  attempting  to  fornudate  the  symptoms  of  frontal 
injury.  Indeed,  all  of  the  clinical  observations  are  rather  vaguely 
fornudated  as  regards  the  mental  symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  in 
.some  remarkable  ca,se.s  of  destruction  of  large  parts  of  the  frontal 
IoIh-s,  no  marked  symj)toms  whatever  have  a])peared.  Injury  of 
tin-  right  frontal  lobe  has  nu)re  fre<|uently  beeri  attended  by  no 
marked  mental  symj)toms  than  has  injury  of  the  corresponding 
area  in  the  left  hemisphere. 

$  .'il*.  ( )f  exjM'rimental  investigations  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  ani- 
mals, we  mav  recall  the  existence  of  an  area,  which  on  excitation 
nsponded  with  movements  of  eye,  t-ar,  and  head.  Changes  in  the 
rate  of  breathing  and  of  the  heart  beat,  were  also  sometimes  ob- 
served.' This  excitable  frontal  area  is  not  yet  fully  \nidersto(Ml. 
Of  work  done  by  the  method  of  c-xtirpation,  th*-  most  j)romising  is 

'Compare   SrhiiHtor,  Psyrhisrhr  Stoningrn  \h-{  IlinUumnrrn  (Stuftpart,  1902). 
»  Hrain.  V.KY.i,  .\.\VI,  215  '2  Jl:  Jounuil  of  Mental  Science,  1<X)5,  I'JOG. 
*  I>»nKH.ian  ami  nryorman,  liutin,  1903,  XXVI,  81-93, 
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that  of  Franz,  performed  by  a  combination  of  physiological  and  psy- 
chological methods.  Having  first  taught  a  cat  or  monkey  certain 
specialized  acts,  such  as  getting  into  a  cage  by  turning  a  certain  but- 
ton or  pulling  a  certain  string,  Franz^  removed  parts  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  and  later  tested  the  animal  to  see  if  it  retained  the  recently 
learned  act.  In  general  the  act  was  not  retained  after  the  operation. 
The  objection  that  the  shock  of  operation,  or  the  mere  removal 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  brain  substance,  no  matter  from  what  locality, 
was  sufficient  to  explain  the  loss,  was  met  by  operations  in  other 
regions,  which  were  not  followed  by  loss  of  the  learned  act.  Some- 
times removals  of  parts  of  the  frontal  lobe  itself  were  not  followed 
by  such  loss;  and  the  act  could  be  relearned  after  the  frontal  opera- 
tion, the  new  learning  taking  about  the  same  time  as  if  the  previous 
learning  had  not  occurred.  Habits  of  long  standing,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  disturbed  by  such  extirpations.  Injury  to  only  one 
of  the  frontal  lobes  caused,  indeed,  a  slowing  of  the  act,  but  not  a 
loss  of  it.  The  author  concludes  that  the  frontal  lobes  are  con- 
cerned in  the  acquisition  of  new  performances  of  the  sort  used;  but 
that  no  one  spot  is  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  a  particular 
act;  and  that  long-continued  practice  in  a  performance  reduces  it 
to  an  automatic  or  semi-reflex  condition,  in  which  the  frontal  lobes 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

§  33.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  predominance  of  the  left 
hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons.  The  various  defects  which 
have  been  described  as  resulting  from  injury  to  different  portions 
of  the  cortex  usually  result  from  injury  to  the  left  hemisphere. 
Simple  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation  may  result,  indeed,  from  in- 
jury to  either  hemisphere.  But  object-blindness,  word-blindness 
or  word-deafness,  the  various  aphasias  and  apraxias,  usually  result 
from  injury  to  the  left  hemisphere.  From  a  study  of  ninety  cases 
of  hemiplegia  (one-sided  paralysis  due  to  injury  to  the  motor  area 
or  the  white  matter  beneath  it),  Liepmann^  found  that  injuries  to 
the  left  hemisphere  which  caused  paralysis  of  the  right  hand  caused 
also  awkwardness  and  disturbance  of  skilled  movements  in  the  left 
hand.  Injury  of  the  callosum  by  severing  the  connection  between 
the  two  hemispheres  resulted  in  disturbance  of  skilled  movements 
of  the  left  hand,  but  not  of  the  right. 

It  would  almost  seem,  from  the  evidence  obtained,  that  the  left 
hemisphere  so  completely  takes  charge  of  acts  of  skill,  and  of  the  in- 
tellectual processes  concerned  in  them,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  right  hemisphere  to  do.     Such  a  conclusion  is, 

»  "The  Frontal  Lobes,"  Archives  of  Psychology,  1907,  No.  2. 
'  Munchner  vicdicuiischr  Wochenschri/t,  1905,  reviewed  in  Journal  /.  Psychol, 
u.  Neurol.,  1906,  VII,  190. 
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of  coiirso,  in  itself  oxtrt'nu'ly  iinpr()l)able,  o.sjx'cially  in  view  of  the 
nearly  (Mjiial  size  and  inner  development  (if  the  two  hemispheres; 
hut  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  role  of  the  ri|,dit  hemisphere,  aside 
from  the  simplest  sensory  and  motor  functions,  is  not  at  all  clearly 
made  out.  In  ^'eneral,  it  may  l>c  that  of  a.s.sLstnnce,  or  in  ciuse  of 
need,  of  substitution,  for  the  more  constant  and  important  functions 
of  the  left  hemisjihere:  and  for  this  view  there  is  a  considerahle 
accumulation  of  evidence.  This  special  culture  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere if  we  nuiy  so  express  the  fact — may  well  enou<:h  he  con- 
nected, both  as  cause  and  elfect,  with  the  prevalent  ri^'ht-handedness 
of  the  human  species. 

§  34.  We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  of  the  hxalizations  of 
function  in  the  cortex  which  have  much  claim  to  attention.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sensory  and  motor  areas,  the  localizations  so 
far  established  are  .somewhat  vafjue,  as  respects  both  their  extent 
on  the  cortex,  and  also  the  exact  function  which  is  |K'rformed  by 
any  ^iven  area.  What  is  needed,  before  a  more  satisfactory  aj>- 
portionment  of  functions  over  the  cortex  can  be  attained,  is,  on  the 
physiological  side,  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  corti'X  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  difTerent  parts;  and,  on  the  psycho- 
logical side,  a  thorough  analysis  of  such  vague  and  gross  so-called 
functions  as  "sj)eech,"  or  "skilled  mov(Mnent,"  or  "j)erception  of 
objects,"  or  "orientation  in  sj)ace,"  into  their  elementary  func- 
tional factors.  It  is  highly  ])robable  that  any  concrete  mental  j)cr- 
formance  involves,  physiologically,  a  complex  of  activities  of  various 
j)arts  of  the  brain;  the  j)erformancc  as  a  whole,  therefore,  cannot  Ik? 
localized,  although  the  elementary  functions  may — and,  without 
<loubt,  do — each  depend  on  certain  j)articular  nervous  coimections 
that  have  a  definite  location.  It  is  certain,  j)sychologicalIy,  that 
all  thes*'  mental  activities  involvi'  a  vast  and  tangled  comj)lex  of 
simph'r  factors,  which  have  either  never  come  before  us  for  con- 
scious inspection,  or  have  ain'ady  been  (piite  lost  out  of  conscious- 
ness, for  pur])oses  of  such  insjx'ction.  Hut  to  this  view  of  the  whole 
subject  we  shall  n-turn  again. 

§  35.  On  the  histological  side,  the  ma])ping  of  the  cortex  into 
areas  of  difTerent  structure  has  recently  made  great  advances. 

The  picture  seen  on  examining  a  cro.ss  .section  of  the  cortex  under 
the  microscope  differs  greatlv  acconling  to  the  Ayr  with  which  the 
tissue  has  Iwen  stained.  Some  dyes  stain  the  cells,  some  the 
fibres.  Prominent,  for  example,  among  the  cell-stains  is  Nissl's 
metliyleiif  blue  stain;  prominent  among  the  fibre-stains  is  the  hema- 
toxylin of  Wiigcrt.  Tile  <!o|gi  stain  shows  c<'lls  with  their  den- 
drites and  axons,  but  us\iallv  stains  only  a  few  of  the  whole  number 
tif  cells  present,  thus,  however,  making  it  easier  to  trace  out  those 
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that  do  show  themselves.  The  silver-reduction  methods  of  Cajal 
and  of  Bielschowsky  show  the  fibrils  within  the  cells,  and  altogether 
give  the  most  complete  pictures  of  the  intricacy  of  the  cortex.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, and  a  combination  of  the 
results  of  all  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  minuter 
intricacies  of  cortical  structure. 

§  36.  To  begin  with  the  cells,  let 
us  consider  a  picture  like  that  given 
in  Fig.  108.  The  cells  here  are  seen 
to  be  of  several  shapes,  and  of  a 
considerable  range  of  sizes.  Prom- 
inent in  the  cerebral  cortex  are  the 
"pyramidal  cells,"  or  "pyramids," 
cells  of  generally  triangular  appear- 
ance, with  a  long  apical  dendrite 
extending  upward  toward  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cortex  and  several 
basal  dendrites,  extending  horizon- 
tally and  obliquely  downward.  The 
axon  of  a  pyramidal  cell  emerges 
from  the  base  and  usually  passes 
downward  into  the  white  matter, 
giving  off  a  few  collaterals  as  it  goes. 
The  pyramids  differ  in  size  from 
small  to  large.^ 

Besides  these  radially  arranged 
cells,  there  are  many  others  of  dif- 
ferent orientation.  Some  send  their 
dendrites  downward  and  their  axon 
upward  into  the  outer  layer;  some 
have  short  axons  which  split  into 
fine  branches  close  to  their  cell; 
some  present  a  general  horizontal 
arrangement  of  dendrites  and  axons. 
Examples  of  these  varieties  are 
shown  in  Fig.  109. 

§  37.  For  purposes  of  histological  examination  and  description, 
it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  cortex  into  layers.  '^J'iie  boundaries 
between  some  of  the  layers  are  not  perfectly  definite,  and  authori- 
ties have  disagreed  both  as  to  the  number  to  be  recognized,  and  also 

'Cajal,  Studicn  ilbcr  die  Ilirnrindc  dcs  Mcnschcn,  Ik-ft  2,  j)p.  27-2S  (Leip- 
zig, 1900). 


Fig.  108. — Section  throuph  the  Orpbral 
Cortex,  Staim-il  hytho  Oolfri  Method. 
(Kfilliker.)  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  layers  mentioned  on  p.  266. 
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as  to  their  names.  A  division  into  six  layt-rs  lias  very  hiph  antlior- 
ity,  and  is  tlcfcndcd  hy  Hrodniann'  as  lu-inj^  the  fundanicnt.il 
t\iM-  tlirougliout   llu-   neopallium  of  all  orders  of  mammals.     Tlie 

six  layers  are,  he  states, 
clearly  visiMeeverywhere  at 
an  early  stii^e  of  devel()j>- 
ment;  hut  he  admits  that 
they  heeome  ohscured  in 
the  adult  condition.  These 
six  layers,  arran|;ed  in  their 
order  from  the  external  sur- 
face to  the  white  matter, 
may  he  named: 

(1)  'I'he   zonal   or  |»lc.\i- 
form  layer. 

(2)  Tln'  outer  ^Tannic  or 
small-celled  layer. 

(."))  The  outer  pyranu'dal 
layer. 

(1)  The    inner     granule 
layer. 

{'))  'J'he  inner  pyramidal 
layer. 

(0)  Thesj)indle  or  nnilii- 
forin  laver. 

The  ])leNiforin  layer, 
thout:!)  it  contains  cells,  es- 
])ecially  the  soKalled  "  hori- 
zontal cells,"  consists  mostly 
of  (ihres.  Accordini;  to  Ca- 
jal.'some  of  these,  the"  tan- 
gential fihres,"  arise  from 
the  horizontal  cells  of  this 
layer,  and  may  herepirded 
as  ass(Kiation  fihres,  and 
others  are  axons  from  ct'lls 
lyinj;  in  the  deep<'rlayers,or 
driidrites  from  the  pyramidal  cells.  The  plexiform  layer  is  therefore 
a  [>laee  in  which  numerous  svnaj)tic  connections  jire  form«d  hr- 
tween  the  various  cells  of  the  cortex.  Hut  the  j>|exiform  layer  is 
not  the  only  plexus  of  nerve-fihres  in  the  cortex.      Intricate  networks 

'  Vrrglrtrhrnrlr  iMkalisatinnJilrhrr  drr  (irns.thirurlwlr   in  ihrcn   Principifri  dcir- 
grntrlli  tiuj  (ininri  dra  Zellcnlmua,  j>|).  1 1-IJ  (Uipzig,  IIKW). 
» t>p.  cit.,  p.  23. 


Fio.  lOfl— DifTortnt  Tyiws  of  nils  I'onn.l  In  lli< 
Cortex.    (Starr.  .Stroni;,  aiul  Lcaiiiiiik'.) 
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of  fibres,  medullated  and  unmedullated,  exist  in  the  various  layers. 
When  the  cortex  is  stained  for  medullated  fibres  (Fig.  110),  some 
layers  are  seen  to  contain  many  such  fibres,  and  some  only  a  few. 
In  the  deepest  layers,  near  the  white  matter,  the  network  of  hori- 
zontal and  oblique  fibres  is  specially  dense.  Those  layers  which 
show  but  few  medullated  fibres  are  not,  however,  free  from  a  net- 
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Fig.  110.— Layers  of  the  Cortical  Cells  aii'l  1  ihre.s.     (Vopt.) 

work  of  fibres;  for  on  treating  the  cortex  with  the  Golgi  stain,  dense 
plexuses  are  seen.  Cajal'  describes  what  he  calls  the  sensory 
plexus,  which  is  very  dense  in  the  sensory  and  motor  areas,  and  ex- 
ists also,  with  less  density,  in  the  rest  of  the  cortex.  His  tracing 
of  the  fibres  which  give  rise  to  this  plexus  leads  him  to  believe  that 
they  form  the  path  of  incoming  impulses  to  the  cortex  (see  Fig. 
111).  The  outgoing  path  is,  he  thinks,  provided  by  the  axons  of  the 
pyramidal  cells;  and  the  inner  connections  within  any  minute  portion 
of   the   cortex   are    provided    partly,    but    not   exclusively,  through 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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tlu'  plfxiforiii  laviT.     Xuiiutous  iritcrwcaviii^s  of  line  (Icndritcs  and 
tiTiuiiialioMs  of  axons  and  their  collaterals  oct  iir  at  all  levels. 
§  38.   CerUiin  area.s  of  tiie  cortex — I'-spccially  the  jint  tiitral  ^'vre, 


Fin.  Ml.— Tho  Son-sory  Ptrxus  of  tho  Conox.     (Cajal.)      A  is  tho  ronal  layrr. 


flie  <  alcariiie  re^imi,  (he  j)vrif(>riii  loKe,  an<l  |)arls  of  the  liinhic 
lohe  are  strikin;^'lv  peenliar  in  slruelnre  (see  V\^^.  112  and  ll'i). 
The  preeentral  ^'\  re  is  eharaeteri/ed  l>v  the  larp-  >i/.e  of  its  pyra- 
mids, some  of  which  ar<'  real  giants,  and  are  so  named.      These  ^'iant 
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pyramids  are  the  chief  origin  of  the  long  fibres  of  the  cortico-spinal 
tract.  The  calcarine  cortex  is  marked  by  a  very  prominent  stripe, 
which  is  here  called  the  stripe  of  Gennari,  from  the  observer  who 
first  noticed  it  in  this  area/  The 
calcarine  cortex  also  has  a  few 
very  large  pyramids.  Another  of 
its  peculiarities  is  a  layer  of  large 
stellate  cells  between  the  two 
layers  of  small  cells  into  which 
the  internal  granule  layer  is 
Vi'^^^fv'^^  split  up.  CajaP  has  attempted, 
^'i*'Jiiyif'i'k  3  in  Golgi  preparations,  to  trace 
the  interrelations  of  the  cells 
and  fibres  in  this  part  of  the  cor- 
tex. His  results  lead  him  to  con- 
sider it  probable  that  the  sensory 
impulses  from  the  retina  impinge 
first  on  the  large  stellate  cells, 
which  would  thus  constitute  the 
primary  receiving  station.  The 
axons  of  these  cells  he  regards 
as  association  fibres  by  which 
the  effect  of  the  visual  impres- 
sions is  communicated  to  other 
parts  of  the  cortex;  and  the 
motor  fibres  which  are  known  to 
originate  from  the  calcarine  re- 
gion and  which  give  rise  to  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  he  believes  to 
arise  from  the  large  pyramidal 
colls.      These    cells    and    fibres 

Fig.  112. — Cortex  of  i  i  .i  x  i?      xi  x* 

the    Motor  Area,  ■^^'ould  thusaccountior  the  partic- 
(Levvis  from  Fer-  ^ijir  functions  of  thc  visual  area. 

TKT  s  f  unctions  of         e   on     Tx   i         i  i  i 

the  Brain.)  §  o\).  It  has  long  bccii  knowii 

that  the  internal  structure  of  the 
cortex  differs  in  different  parts;  but  not  till  quite 
recently  has  the  laborious  work  of  examining 
systematically  the  whole  cortex,  and  mapping 
out  the  limits  of  each  variety  of  its  structure,  been  attempted. 
This  has  now  l)een  done,  independently,  by  different  ob.servers, 
with  results   that   are  in  close   agreement;    and   this  work   is  one 

'  This  stripe  is  visible,  on  close  inspection,  in  most  areas  of  tlie  cortex,  and 
bears  in  general  the  name  of  Baillarpor. 

^  Studicn  iiber  die  Ilinirindc  des  Mciiachcn,  Heft  1,  pp.  G2-70  (Leipzig,  1900). 


Fio.  113.— Cortex  of  the 
Calcarine  Area.  (Lew- 
is, from  Ferrier'3 
Functions  of  the 
Brain.)  Tiie  splittiiif? 
of  layer  4  into  tbree 
layers  is  characteristic 
of  tlii.s  area.  The 
fibre-stripe  of  Ciennarl 
comes  in  layer  4b. 
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(»f  ilu-  ^Teatcst  recent  ad- 
ditions to  our  knoNvlfd^e 
of  the  liraiii.  ("aiiij)l)t'll 
made  a  complete  exaiiiiiia- 
tiou  of  several  hiiniaii 
iiraiiis,  and  also  of  the 
I. rains  of  the  anthropoid 
ape  and  of  the  dog,  cat, 
and  pig.  His  examination 
was  directed  hoth  to  the 
(I  IN  and  to  the  medullatcd 
ill  (ITS. '  A  yet  more  exten- 
sive program  is  now  in 
process  of  execution  in 
Professor  Vogt's  Xeuro- 
liiological  Institute  at  Ber- 
lin, the  work  heing  divided 
among  seviTal  collaiiora- 
tors,  and  extending  to  all 
orders  of  mammals.  lirml- 
mann"  has  j)ui)lished  his 
studies  on  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  in  various  mammals. 
Mauss'  has  issued  a  study 
of  the  medullatcd  fibres  of 
the  cortex  in  monkeys;  and 
Vogt^  has  given  a  map  of 
the  frontal  lol)es  in  man  as 
divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
medullatcd  fibres.  The 
maps  of  the  cortex  afforded 
bv  these  different  studies 
agree  in  the  main,  although 
Campbell    did    not    subdi- 

'  \.  W.  f'.Tinpl>rll,  nisinlogiccd 
Stutlirs  on  the  JxKalization  of 
Crnhral  Function  (Cainbridpp, 
190'>). 

'  Vrrglrichende    LocuUsationt- 
Ifhrc   tier    Grosshimriwlf    (I.<*iiv 
7.ic,  l'.)OS),  and  srvrnil  papers  in 
Flo.  114.  — MMullnl'-'l  ^"i^>r<■1  In  Two  R.-cion.i  of  the    tho  Journal  j.  Psi/rhol. 

Oort**.     (CampNll)     A  It  from  tin- pr'-f^-ntral  or         ^Journal  /.  Ps]ichnl.    u.    SrU' 
motor  aroa.  wJilrli  Is  ottraoriliHnrlly  rlrh  In  flbr»"<;         ,      jcjqk    XJH    •Ti.'i-.'i'J.') 
n  h  from  Ihr  pnfrontal  iir«-ft.  whirh  Li  compara-  ■     ;    '  ','  ,„    vV    />.,T    .,00 

lively  poor  In  mr«lullatr«i  ftbrr.i.  l0"«  1  U^^''  -^  *  -  — i--«J- 
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vide  so  minutely  as  did  the  Berlin  observers;  and  among  the  lat- 
ter, Vogt  has  been  able,  by  studying  the  fibres,  to  make  more  sub- 
divisions than  were  recognizable  from  the  study  of  the  cells  alone. 
§  40.  The  principles  that  have  guided  all  these  investigators  in 
marking  the  boundaries  between  the  cerebral  areas  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  few  examples.  The  precentral  area  is  characterized 
by  the  giant  pyramids,  and  these  stop  abruptly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
central  fissure,  thus  establishing  the  posterior  border  of  this  area; 
its  anterior  border  is  less  abrupt,  but  can  be  determined  within  a 


V^-^^^^^^^i:^ 


VUiuhjuyAtt 


Fig.  115. — Histological  Map  of  the  Cortex.  Lateral  Surface.  (Campbell.)  The  areas  ex- 
tend down  into  the  fissure.s:  thus,  the  precentral  and  postcentral  meet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  central  fissure;  and  the  audito-sensory  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 


millimetre  or  two.  Another  characteristic  of  the  precentral  area 
is  its  lack  of  a  well-defined  inner  granular  layer,  and  the  consequent 
fusion  of  the  outer  and  inner  pyramidal  layers.  The  granule  layer 
appears  promptly  behind  the  central  fissure.  The  thickness  of 
the  cortex  in  the  precentral  area  is  very  great,  and  medullated  fibres 
exist  in  extraordinary  richness;  the  wealth  of  fibres  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  this  area. 

The  calcarine  area  is  distinguished  by  a  splitting  of  the  inner 
granular  layer  into  two,  with  a  layer  of  large  stellate  cells  between 
(see  p.  2G9);  and  in  fibre  preparations,  by  the  distinctness  of  the 
strip>e  of  Gennari,  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  hence 
this  area  is  named  also  the  "arm  sfriafa."  The  boundaries  of 
this  area  are  perfectly  sharp;  the  stripe  a])pears  suddenly,  and  the 
subdivision  of  the  granular  layer  is  also  very  sudden. 
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Tlicn*  arc  other  iii^taiiccs  of  sudden  transitions  botwoon  ono 
ty|M'  of  structure  and  the  adjoininj^  tyj)es;  l)Ut  lus  a  ruN',  the 
transitions  are  less  ahrupt.  The  distinctions  hetwcen  ncij^lilMJur- 
ini;  arciLs  are  hased  jiartly  on  the  fusion  or  sulxlivision  of  layers, 
and  partly  on  (juantitative  ^'rounds,  such  ii,s  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  cortex  and  of  the  separate  layers,  the  si/e  and  fn-ijuencv 
of  the  evils,  the  calihre  of  the  sin<;lc  fibres,  and  the  density  of  the 
fibre  network. 

§  41.  Some  of  the  areas  thus  marked  out  in  terms  of  .structure 
by  the  accompanying  histological  maps   (Figs.   115  and   110)  are 


^,..-». 


Fui.  110. — The  Sam<'.  Mcsiiil  Siirfnr^'.      frampbolU      Rrolmann's  map  (liffrrs  from  tliU  of 
(';i[ii|ilM'll  it)  that  It  MilMlividf.M  many  of  tlic  ari-a.s  Into  two  or  mon-. 


already  familiar  in  the  localization  of  function.  The  prccentral 
area,  for  examj)le,  coincides  almost  exactly  witji  (lie  motor  area  its 
delimited  by  (Iriinbaum  and  Sherringt(»n;  the  only  diirerence  Ls 
that  the  excitable  area  extends  a  millimetre  or  two  further  forAvard 
than  the  area  of  giant  j)yrami(ls.  The  aria  stridin  coincides  with 
the  visual  area  as  marked  out  by  the  termination  of  the  optic  radia- 
tion, and  hence  is  namecl  bv  Campbell  the  "  visuo-scnsory "  area; 
and  there  is  an  ana  in  the  tem|>oral  loi)f  corrrsjxtnding  to  the  end- 
station  of  the  auditorv  lihres.  This  correspondence  of  ditrrrences 
of  structure  with  the  known  dilTerenccs  in  function  lend->  force  to 
the  view   that   the  oilier  diirerences  in  structure,  over  parts  of  the 
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cortex  whose  function  is  not  known,  may  also  be  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  differences  of  function. 

§  42.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  then,  that  these  structural  maps 
of  the  cortex  are  functional  maps  as  well.  We  cannot,  indeed,  as  yet 
infer  the  function  from  the  structure;  but  it  is  certainly  significant 
that  the  motor  area  and  the  sensory  areas  present  the  appearance 
of  fuller  development  than  do  most  of  the  other  areas.  These 
other  areas  are  also  later  in  becoming  myelinated  in  the  individual, 
and  later  in  making  their  appearance  in  the  race.  They  are,  there- 
fore, probably  concerned  with  functions  which  are  less  used  and 
less  essential  than  the  elementary  functions  of  sensation  and  move- 
ment. 

Another  important  suggestion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  mark  out  areas  which  possess  a  nearly  or  quite  uniform 
structure.  The  fact  that  a  uniform  structure  exists  over  any  con- 
siderable area  of  the  cortex,  giving  place  at  its  borders  to  areas  of 
other  structure,  would  seem  plainly  to  indicate  that  within  each  area 
the  elements  have  something  in  common  in  the  manner  of  their 
functioning.  Another  fact  may  be  brought  forward,  which  points 
in  the  same  direction.  Rich  provision  seems  to  be  made,  both  in 
the  plexiform  layer  and  by  the  dense  plexuses  in  deeper  layers,  for 
causing  neighboring  cells  to  act  together.  It  seems  impossible, 
then,  that  the  cells  in  these  areas  should  be  thrown  into  action 
singly;  they  must  act  in  groups  or  neighborhoods.  Some  of  these 
neighborhoods  may,  indeed,  be  microscopic  in  size,  much  smaller 
than  the  structural  areas  which  are  mapped  out;  also,  it  is  probable 
that  these  neighborhoods  are  not  sharply  limited  in  extent,  but  that 
the  co-operating  cells,  in  any  given  function,  are  most  active  in  a 
certain  part  of  each  neighborhood,  and  less  and  less  active  the  fur- 
ther we  go  from  this  centre  out.  In  this  case,  the  neighborhoods 
concerned  in  different  allied  functions  would  certainly  overlap. 

If  such  a  conception  as  the  foregoing  is  even  half-way  true,  con- 
tiguous spots  of  the  cortex  must  possess  related,  and  even  over- 
lapping functions;  so  that  the  transition  from  one  function  to  an- 
other would  be  gradual  over  a  certain  area;  and  this  area  would 
accordingly  be  the  seat  of  a  certain  group  or  range  of  related  func- 
tions. Such  considerations  make  it  seem  highly  probable  that  the 
structural  areas  which  the  histologists  have  mapped  out  are,  indeed, 
areas  for  different  groups  of  functions. 

§  43.  But  what  are  the  "groups  of  functions"  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  be  thus  localizable?  As  to  this,  little  that  is 
definite  and  satisfactory  can  be  said  at  present.  It  is  a  (|uesti()u 
to  the  answer  of  which  psychology  nujst  make  the  preliniiuary, 
directing  if   not  determining,   contribution.     And   the   analysis   of 
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iiu-ntal  functions  into  their  i-K-inciiLs,  in  a  nianiu-r  siiitahle  for  pliysi- 
olo^ical  U.St',  ha.s  scant-Iy  Iktii  be^un.  Tlu-  so-callt'd  "facul- 
ties" of  memory,  inia^Miiation,  attention,  and  reasoning,  are  scarcely 
to  Ih*  tliou^'lit  of  in  this  connection.  They  are  ^'ross,  unanalyzed 
terms  of  a  jM>j)ular  psycholo|;y,  having  no  claim  to  re|)resent  ele- 
nu-ntarv  functions  of  the  mental  life.  The  results  of  hwal  injury 
to  the  cortex  show  that  memory  for  visual  objects  is  (h-jM-ndent 
on  the  integrity  of  the  occipital  loin's;  for  auditory  objects,  on  the 
tenijMJral  loU-s,  etc.;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  with  resjK'Ct  to  tlie 
imagining  of  these  objects.  As  for  attention,  wiiich  some'  have 
sought  to  hxalize  in  the  frontal  IoIk's,  experience  shows  that  any 
sort  of  thing  may,  on  cK-casion,  claim  tiie  attention  and  drive  out, 
or  inhibit,  other  claimants  to  control.  In  studying  spinal  inhii)i- 
tion  (see  pp.  172  f.)  the  fact  was  noted  that  different  reflex  functions 
e.xert  a  muliuilbj  inhibitory  influence;  any  one  can,  on  occasion,  in- 
hibit the  others.  Hut  this  is  apparently  the  case  with  mental 
functions,  when  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  introsjH'Ction, 
as  well;  any  one  can,  on  wcasion,  1k'  dominant  and  inhibit  others 
which  are  antagonistic  to  it.  Xo  one  centre  of  attention,  or  of  in- 
hiljition,  can  therefore  be  expected  to  be  discovered.  In  general, 
instead  of  seeking  to  localize  such  so-called  "faculties,"  it  is  neccs- 
.sary  to  start  with  c()mj)lcx  and  concrete  acts  and  proces.scs,  and  by 
a  studv  of  analvsis  discover  the  more  simple  and  elementary  acts 
and  ])riK-e.sses  which  have  a  value  for  the  ends  of  ])hysiological 
psychology.  Such  analysis,  however,  is  extraordinarily  difficult; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  eflforts  of 
normal  psvchology  will  need  to  be  suj)plcmente(l  by  the  study  of 
nuitilate<i  functions,  as  they  are  offered  f(»r  observation  by  disease 
and   injury. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has,  of  lat(>,  been  niueh  decried  and  ev<ii 
ridiculed  in  certain  fpiarters,  we  shall  follow  tjiis  method  of  careful 
and  minute  analysis  in  the  part  of  the  work  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. In  this  j)art  it  is  our  j)urj)ose  to  ])oint  out  certain  more  sj>e- 
cific  forms  of  correlation  which  exist  between  our  psychical  ex- 
p<riences  and  the  f\inctions  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  when  under 
ditferent  kinds  and  degrees  of  external  stimidation  and  variously 
infiueneed  bv  aecpiired  habits  jind  associations.  Mut,  first,  it  is  in 
place  to  summarize  our  conclusions  us  to  the  mechanical  nature  of 
this  system,  taken  as  a  whole. 

•Most  prominently  Wundt,  I'hysiol.  Psxjrhol,  Ctli  o<l.,  lOOS,  I,  378. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

§  1.  The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  nervous  system  is 
developed,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  developed  structure  and  its 
functions,  so  far  as  physical  science  can  go  at  all,  points  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  mechanical  theory.  But  in  respect  to  both,  such  a 
theory  is  at  present  in  an  exceedingly  fragmentary  and  uncertain 
condition.  Further  investigations  may  largely  remove  the  present 
limitations.  But  the  most  complete  theory  possible  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  a  statement  of  the  order  and  extent  of  physical  changes, 
the  real  causes  and  meaning  of  which  it  lies  beyond  the  power  of  a 
mechanical  theory  to  give. 

The  impregnated  ovum  does,  indeed,  become  converted  into  the 
developed  organism  by  an  evolution  that,  at  every  step  in  its  course, 
appears  as  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  material  molecules, 
under  conditions  derived  from  the  original  nature  of  the  molecules 
themselves,  from  their  necessary  relations  to  each  other,  and  from 
the  action  of  their  total  environment.  By  division  of  that  which 
was  single  into  several  parts,  by  bending  of  that  which  was  straight, 
by  stretching  in  one  direction  and  compressing  elsewhere,  by  swell- 
ing and  dilating  in  the  various  outlines  under  the  influence  of  press- 
ure, by  folding  and  tucking  in  so  as  to  close  up  an  opening  here 
and  form  another  there,  by  laying  down  cells  of  the  same  kind  in 
right  lines  or  grouping  them  in  masses,  etc. — in  brief,  by  motion 
of  particles  of  matter  in  such  a  way  that  the  motion  of  each  is  con- 
ditioned upon  that  of  the  others,  the  nervous  mechanism  is  built 
up.  What  it  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  further  molecular  mo- 
tion, after  it  is  thus  built  up,  depends  of  course  in  large  measure 
upon  what  it  is  made  to  be  by  the  very  process  of  building.  IIow 
far  it  is  possible  even  to  propound  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  build- 
ing process  belongs  to  the  speculations  of  embryologists  to  con- 
sider. It  is  our  problem,  at  present,  to  consider  as  a  whole  the  few 
data  upon  which  it  has  been  thought  j)ossible  to  base  a  mechanical 
theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  nervous  system  a?tcr  it  has  once  been 
constructed  as  a  result  of  the  embryonic  process. 

§  2.  The  machine-like  nature  of  much  of  the  structure  and  move- 
ment of  the  human  body  does  not  escape  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
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vation.  WIicii  this  Ixxly,  <itlirr  as  a  wliolc  (»r  with  respect  to  somo 
of  its  j)arts,  clwiiiu'cs  its  position  in  space,  its  various  masses  suj>- 
j»<»r(  ami  act  upon  tacli  ntlicr  in  essentially  the  same  manner  a.s 
the  ma^Ncs  of  matter  which  comj)ose  th«'  j)arts  of  aiiv  machine  con- 
structed hy  human  skill.  Such  movement  is  j)ossil)li'  for  it,  hecause 
its  framework  of  Im>iu>s  has  a  ri^'idity  sufficient  to  sustain  the  otiier 
less  r\'/u\  organs;  and  hecause  the  hones  are  so  divided,  and  vet 
articulated,  that  they  can  a.ssume  ditl'erent  relations  toward  one  an- 
other in  accordance  with  the  simj)lest  priiicij)lcs  of  mechanics. 
'I'he  laws  of  the  lever,  of  the  pulley,  the  hall-aiid-socket  j«)int,  etc., 
need  no  modification  when  aj»j)Iicd  to  tlii>  particular  machine  of  the 
human  Ixxly. 

'I'he  action  of  certain  other  of  its  parts,  which  do  not  heloni; 
to  the  l)ony  framework  hut  which  are  of  muscular  or  ej)ithelial 
struiture,  is  also  plainly  of  the  same  machine-like  character.  'I'he 
inovenu'nt  of  the  heart,  for  e.\amj)le,  is  in  j)art  to  lie  explained  as 
that  of  a  pumj)  with  chamlHTS  and  valves;  and  the  How  of  the 
I»I<mhI  throui,di  the  arteries  as  that  of  a  fluid  j)umjM'd  throu<;h  con- 
duits, of  unlike  and  chan;^'eal)le  sizes.  So,  t(K),  the  luni;s  mav  he, 
with  con^ideraiile  ])ropriety,  comj)ar<'(l  to  Ullows  which  alternately 
suck  in  and  cxjhI  the  surrounding'  atmosj)here.  'I'he  ojjtics  of  the 
cy<'  and  the  acoustics  of  the  ear  are  s|M'cial  only  so  far  as  the  struct- 
ure of  the  orpins  makes  necessary  a  sj)ecial  aj)plication  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  those  sciences.  Moreover,  the  distrihution  of  the  fluids 
amon^  the  tissues  of  the  hody  taki's  j)lace — in  part,  at  least,  if  in  part 
only — under  the  laws  wiiich  povern  the  distrihution  of  fluids  j^cnerally 
when  separated  hy  niemhranes  which  they  can  permeate.  Nor  is 
the  chi-mistry  of  the  same  tissues  and  fluids  hy  any  means  wholly 
unlike  that  with  which  tlie  experiments  of  tlu-  lahoratory  make  us 
familiar.  When,  however,  we  hcf^in  to  sj)eak  of  those  chanp-s  of 
relative  position  which  take  j)Iace  at  extremely  mimite  distances 
amon/^'  the  molecular  elements  of  which  the  larj^er  masses  of  the 
IxmIv  are  composed,  we  seem  eomjx'Iled  to  droj)  the  conception  of 
a  niarhitir  and  tr»  se<'k  hoth  another  conception  and  another  title. 

The  very  attempt,  then,  to  exj)lain  the  motion  (»f  the  more  purelv 
machine-like  parts  of  the  human  hody,  leads  us  to  consider  certain 
activities  of  odier  parts  for  which  the  word  "mechanism"  is  more 
appropriate.  'I'he  movement  of  none  of  the  mon-  or  less  ri^'id  or- 
pins of  the  hody  orijjinates  within  these  orpins  themselves.  TIk' 
chanp's  of  relative  j)osition  in  the  ])arfs,  with  which  the  ordinarv 
laws  of  mechanics  deal,  imply  antecedent  molecular  chanps  in 
other  parts  with  which  these  laws  cannot  deal.  The  motion  which 
fimls  its  final  ex|)ression  in  the  swin;;  (tf  the  arm,  op  of  the  Iclt,  in 
the  lifting'  of  a  weight,  and  e\en  in  (he  contraction  of  iJie  heart,  or 
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in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  chest,  does  not  begin  in  arm,  or 
leg,  or  ribs,  or  diaphragm,  or  cardiac  muscles.  The  change  of  posi- 
tion of  so  considerable  masses  of  matter  is  but  the  summing-up  of 
innumerable  minute  molecular  changes  which  began  within  the 
body,  but  outside  of  the  masses  themselves.  If,  for  example,  we 
inquire  as  to  what  causes  the  bones  to  move — however  strictly  their 
motion,  once  begun,  may  follow  the  laws  of  mechanics — the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pull  of  the  tendons,  or  cord-like  structures, 
which  are  attached  to  them.  And  if  we  then  inquire.  What  causes 
the  tendons  to  pull  upon  the  bones  by  means  of  their  attachment  ? 
the  answer  must  be.  That  it  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which 
pulls  upon  the  tendons. 

The  next  step  in  following  this  chain  of  causes,  however,  intro- 
duces us  to  a  different  class  of  considerations  from  any  of  the  fore- 
going. For  we  cannot  say  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
caused  by  the  pull  of  the  nerves  upon  them.  The  movement  of 
muscular  fibre  in  contraction  is  an  altogether  different  affair  from 
the  movement  of  the  bones  as  they  are  pulled  by  the  muscles;  nor 
do  the  nerves  act  upon  the  muscles  as  the  muscles  act  upon  the 
tendons.  The  elasticity  of  the  muscles  is,  indeed,  a  mechanical 
quality,  like  that  of  which  w^e  avail  ourselves  in  the  construction  of 
machines.  But  the  quality  of  elasticity  does  not  fully  explain  the 
behavior  of  the  so-called  muscle-nerve  machine  when  its  muscular 
tissue  is  contracting  or  relaxing.  Yet  the  living  muscle,  in  itself 
considered,  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  molecular  mechan- 
ism. It  is  a  system  of  minute  particles  of  matter  which  act  upon 
each  other  at  indefinitely  small  distances;  and  which,  when  any 
motion  is  set  up  at  one  part  of  it,  propagates  such  motion  accord- 
ing to  laws  that  are  given  in  the  very  constitution  and  arrangement 
of  the  particles  themselves.  This  is  precisely  what  we  understand 
by  a  physical  molecular  mechanism.  The  office  of  the  nerve  with 
respect  to  the  muscle  is  simply,  as  we  know,  to  start  that  molecular 
activity  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  irritated  muscle  itself  to  ex- 
ercise. The  nerve,  however,  cannot  perform  its  office  of  irritating 
the  muscle  without  being  in  a  state  of  molecular  commotion  called 
the  "excitement"  of  the  nerve.  And,  further,  this  excited  condi- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
muscle  is  itself  a  state  of  the  nerve  which  has  been  propagated  from 
a  distant  point  of  the  nervous  matter.  All  the  machine-like  move- 
ments of  the  masses  of  the  body  re(|uire  us,  therefore,  to  look  for 
their  origin  in  minute  molecular  changes  that  originate  in  its  }irr- 
vous  elements.  And  for  the  further  account  of  these  neural  molec- 
ular changes  we  are  to  look  to  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  nervous 
system. 
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§  'A.  'I'lic  ha.si.s  for  Ji  ^ciu-ral  view  of  tlic  nervous  system  as  a 
ineehaiii.sin  luus  Int'ii  laid  in  all  the  jireeediii^'  examination;  and 
it  cannot  Ih'  denied  that  the  results  of  this  examination  are  such 
as  to  di.s{M)se  us  favorahly  toward  the  attempt  to  develop  such  a 
view  into  a  complete  mechanical  theory.  Physical  science,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  strives  to  estiiblish  such  a  theorv.  It  knows  no 
other  way  of  considering  any  group  of  phenomena  when  brought 
l)efore  it  for  examination.  To  deny  totally  the  application  of  the 
conceptitni  of  a  mechanism  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system 
would  Ih-  to  refuse  to  apply  to  its  j)henomena  the  same  scientific 
treatment  which  we  apply  to  all  other  physical  |)henomena.  To 
limit,  a  priori,  such  application  would  he  to  restrict  improperly,  on 
merely  theoretical  grounds,  the  area  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
such  science  is  entitled  to  deal.  The  fact  that  molecular  changes 
liere  are  correlated  with  another  class  of  phenomena  which  we  call 
"mental,"  in  no  wise  destroys  the  |)ropriety  of  pushing  our  physical 
science  of  the  nervous  system  to  its  furthest  {K)ssil)le  limits.  The 
movements  of  all  material  bodies,  whether  in  the  elemental  shajx* 
of  the  molecules,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  same  molecules  when  aggre- 
gated into  masses,  as  well  as  the  laws  under  which  such  bodies  in 
movement  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  constitute  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  physical  science.  But  it  is  to  a  system  of  interacting 
molecules  that  the  conception  of  mechanism  especially  applies. 
The  aim  of  physical  research  with  regard  to  any  given  system  of 
this  kind  is,  therefore,  not  accomplished  until  all  the  movements 
of  its  (lifTerent  parts  are  explained  in  the  light  of  a  consistent  me- 
chanical theory.  This  general  princij)le  of  all  physical  science 
neither  needs  nor  permits  a  sj)ecial  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
human  nerves,  organs  of  .sense,  and  brain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  data 
for  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  human  nervous  system  has  been  im- 
plied in  each  of  the  [)receding  chaj)ters.  It  will  appear  all  the 
more  ])lainlv  now  as  we  present  briefly  a  statement  of  two  or  three 
such  theories  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  found  po.ssible  for 
(lifTerent  investigators  to  state  and  to  defend  them.  Nor  can  we 
express  much  confidence  that  physics  and  j)hysiology  combined 
will  ever  be  able  to  point  to  a  complete  theory  of  so  intricate  and 
delicate  a  mechanism  as  this  nervous  system.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  afhrm  that  a  purely  mechanical  treatment,  however 
complete,  would  of  itself  suflic*'  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  understand- 
ing of  all  the  phenomena;  or  even  that  the  j)henomena  in  general 
could  by  any  possibility  be  brought  solely  under  the  t<Tms  of  such 
treatment.  We  only  adirni  the  unrestricted  right  of  j)hysical  sci- 
ence to  attemj)t,  in  the  light  of  the  concej)tion  of  mechanism,  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  of  all  other  physical 
objects;  and  also  its  right  to  its  persistent  faith  that — So  far  as 
physical  science  can  explain  any  object,  all  the  special  difficul- 
ties of  the  nervous  system  can  be  fitly  considered  only  in  this  way. 

§  4.  The  chemical  constitution  and  structural  form  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nervous  matter  require  that  the  system  which  they  com- 
pose should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  mechan- 
ism. It  is  true  that  physical  science  cannot  give  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  or  during  their  functional  activity; 
it  cannot  do  so  much  as  this  for  the  living  tissues  generally.  But 
it  finds  here  the  same  chemical  elements  which  exist  elsewhere 
in  nature,  especially  the  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon.  It  nowhere  finds  these  elements  behaving  differently 
in  the  nervous  system  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  their  nature  to 
behave  elsewhere,  under  similar  circumstances.  And  the  fact  that 
precisely  similar  circumstances  do  not  occur  to  induce  the  same 
combination  and  interaction  of  these  elements  outside  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  is  traced  back  to  its  causes  in  a  succession  of  occur- 
rences that  all  have  the  character  belonging  to  the  chemistry  of 
living  tissues.  We  know  of  no  sap  which  is  suitable  for  forming 
organisms  in  general,  but  which  is  itself  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
fluid.  Nucleated  granules  in  the  very  chemical  constituents  which 
give  conditions  to  all  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  molecules,  are 
revealed  by  microscopic  examination  of  those  cells  from  which  the 
whole  body  springs.  This  fact,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
subsequent  process,  may  lead  some  to  insist  that  a  certain  special 
form  of  energy  (called  "vital  force,"  or  by  some  less  obnoxious 
title)  is  marshalling  the  minute  particles  under  its  superior  con- 
trol. But  such  way  of  considering  the  phenomena — whether  ad- 
missible or  inadmissible — does  not  at  all  help  us  to  dispense  with  the 
purely  mechanical  point  of  view.  In  the  original  living  germ  with 
which  the  organism  began,  and  in  all  its  subsequent  development, 
every  chemical  change  in  nervous  matter  is  nothing  more  than  a 
movement  of  physical  molecules,  strictly  under  the  conditions  fur- 
nished by  their  constitution  and  previous  arrangement. 

§  5.  The  general  significance  of  the  form  and  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  nervous  tissue  is  by  no  means  wholly  obscure.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  minute  structures 
which  compose  the  system.  The  long  wire-like  form  of  the  nerve- 
fibre  is  understood  by  reference  to  its  function  of  conduction.  Since 
the  nerve-fibre  does  nothing  which  is  directly  beneficial  to  the  body, 
but  simply  serves  to  transmit  ''impulses"  which  shall  arouse  ac- 
tivity in  the  muscles  and  other  effective  organs,  the  smaller  the  size 
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(if  till-  iicrvc-lilirr,  the  luttcr.  ^\itllin  the  central  ort^aiis,  tlic  raiiii- 
fviii;,'  (if  the  line  lnanclu's  of  tin-  fiWrc  and  of  tlu-  cell  .si-cnis  lilted  for 
llu-  function  wliicli  the  centres  are  known  to  exert, — namely  that  of 
providini;  for  co-ordinated  action,  and  also  for  action  which  can 
vary  according  to  circuni.stance.s.' 

In  re^'ard  to  cliemical  composition,  less  is  jm  rhaj)>  known  that 
alfords  an  insii^ht  into  the  mechanism  of  nervous  activity.  The 
prot(»plasmic  j)ortions  of  the  cell-hody,  dendrites  and  axon,  seem  to 
ditVer  only  in  minor  resj)ecLs  from  the  protoj)lasm  of  other  tissues. 
The  lij)oi(ls  of  the  sheath  seem  to  play  a  j)art  as  insulators  or  non- 
conductors. 

§  ().  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  arraiK/cmcut  of  the  iicrrou.s 
dcinciitu  into  a  system  corri'sponds  to  the  concej)tion  of  mechanism. 
A  certain  work  of  cuiicaiciiatiiu/  the  ditl'crent  physical  systems  of 
the  l)ody,  and  of  adjusting  its  relations  to  the  changes  in  its  en- 
vironment, re(|uires  to  he  accom])lisiic(l.  This  prohkni  demands  a 
three-foUl  exercise  of  function;  it  is  a  prohlem  in  the  construction 
of  a  mechanism.  The  ni-rvous  system  actually  is  of  threefold  con- 
struction; its  threefold  construction  is  the  answer  which  it  prac- 
tically makes  to  the  ahove-mentioned  j)rol)lem.  One  part  of  the 
conij)lex  j)roi)lem  consists  in  tlu'  convi-rsion  of  certain  of  those 
molecular  motions  which  take  place  in  nature  out-side  of  the  living' 
or^'anism  into  molecular  motion  within  the  tissues  of  such  or^'anism. 
The  solution  of  this  part  of  the  proMcm  is  furnished  hy  the  cnd- 
or;:ans  of  the  nervous  system.  The  end-orpms  are  those  sjxcial 
mechanisms  which  are  adajjted  to  convert  the  molecular  motions 
called  stimuli  into  the  molecular  motions  called  neural  excitation. 
That  hy  far  the  larger  jjortion  of  the  eye  and  car,  for  example,  acts 
in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  there  is  no  douht.  It  is  thi*  offici-  of 
the  ^'reat  mass  of  the  eye  to  transmit  and  refract  the  rays  of  li^ht; 
of  the  car  to  transmit  and  condense  the  acoustic  waves.  Hut  when 
the  nervous  elenieiits  of  the  retina  and  of  the  or<;an  of  (drti  re- 
e«'ive  the  j)hysical  jjrocesses  transmitted  to  them,  they  transnnite 
these  physical  j)rocesses  into  j)hysiolo^'icaI  neur.il  ])rocesses;  in 
doin^'  tiiis  they  act  as  special  molecular  mechanisms. 

The  second  part  of  the  comj)lex  j)rol)lem  hefore  the  nervous  .sys- 
tem consi.sLs  in  the  conductinn  in  all  nec*e.s.sary  (lirection.s  of  these 
neural  processes;  only  on  this  condition  can  distant  part.s  of  the 
nervous  system  act,  as  it  were,  in  view  of  each  other,  and  thus  the 

'  It  is  tnu"  th:it  wo  rannot  dcsrHlx'  tin*  jKTiili.'ir  place  in  the  mcrlianism,  or  the 
BIK-rific  rhemi.Htrj' — if  Hiirh  then'  he  -  whirli  heloiin  to  the  (hfTrn-nt  locations  atui 
Hha|Kvs  of  n(TV«'-cell.s,  l»i|>olar,  imiIti|K)lar,  Ht<'llatr,  etr.  Hiit  all  that  we  ar<>  learn- 
ing ahout  the  niiiiiite  htnirture  .ami  «|ctaile<l  funrtions  of  the  ihtvous  clcmcntH 
BO«-mM  to  indicate  that  thc.s*'  inrtre  ohviotis  incclianical  churactcristico  are  of 
value  in  the  entire  complex  working  of  the  ncrvoua  nystcni. 
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whole  body  be  bound  into  a  living  unity  under  the  influence  of 
changes  in  its  environment,  and  in  the  ideas  and  impulses  of  the 
mind.  The  nerve-fibres  solve  this  part  of  the  problem.  This  they 
do  by  acting  as  mechanisms,  which  have  such  a  molecular  constitu- 
tion and  function  that  a  commotion,  started  at  any  point  in  the 
physical  elements  of  the  system,  spreads  from  molecule  to  molecule, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  system. 

The  third  part  of  the  same  complex  problem  requires  for  its  solu- 
tion structures  and  functions  still  more  intricate  and  inexplicable. 
Incoming  molecular  disturbances  must  be  modified  and  redistrib- 
uted so  as  to  give  rise  to  outgoing  molecular  disturbances  along 
definite  tracts,  in  order  that  definite  groups  of  muscles  may  be  made 
to  contract.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  whole  physical  organism,  by 
a  so-called  reflex  activity,  adjust  its  condition,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ence of  given  kinds  and  degrees  of  stimuli.  Moreover,  the  vital 
functions — the  movements  that  control  respiration,  digestion,  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  of  other  fluids,  etc. — must  be  united  so  as 
to  work  to  a  common  end,  and  with  the  modified  forms  and  degrees 
of  their  respective  energies,  which  the  changing  circumstances  re- 
quire. Still  further,  not  only  must  the  neural  processes  set  up  by 
the  end-organs  and  conducted  inward  by  the  afferent  nerves  have 
a  place  of  meeting  in  proximity  with  the  centres  of  origin  for  the 
corresponding  efferent  impulses;  but  all  the  neural  processes  in  this 
place  of  meeting  must  also  be  so  modified  and  made  mutually  de- 
pendent that  they  can  be  correlated,  under  psycho-physical  laws, 
with  the  processes  of  mind.  It  is  the  central  organs  which  alone 
possess  the  molecular  construction  and  functions  necessary  for  such 
wonderful  reflex  and  automatic  activities.  In  their  highest  form — 
the  hemispheres  of  the  human  brain — they  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  a  system  of  molecules,  whose  constitution  and  changes 
may  be  immediately  related  with  the  phenomena  of  mind.  These 
central  organs  are  extremely  intricate  physical  structures.  It  can- 
not be  pretended  that  even  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  their  functional  activity  considered  as  a  special 
case  in  molecular  physics.  But  this  fact  does  not  affect  the  con- 
fidence which  is  based  upon  what  is  known  of  physical  structures 
in  general,  that  in  these  organs,  the  changes  which  take  place  are 
essentially  of  the  same  order  as  are  those  with  which  the  science  of 
molecular  physics  has  elsewhere  to  deal.  They  are  modes  of  motion 
in  which  the  l)ehavior  of  each  molecule,  regarded  as  a  constituent 
element  of  the  system,  is  conditioned  upon  the  constitution  and 
behavior  of  the  other  members  of  the  same  system.  That  is  to 
say,  the  central  organs  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
ception of  mechanism. 
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§  7.  Tlu'  p'lural  oflicc  (if  tlio  iktvous  system  may,  tlicn,  Ih'  dc- 
scrilK'il  ill  soiiu'wliat  tlu-  ft)ll()\viri<,'  mamu-r.  Tlu-  (h'V(l()j)m('iit  of  a 
rich  and  varit'<l  life,  lx)th  animal  and  intellectual,  rc(juircs  a  ^Tcat 
store  of  seiLsation-s  and  of  motions.  The  sensations  are  primarily 
desifjned  to  serve  a.s  sipns  of  changes  in  the  enviromnent  of  the 
animal  to  which  his  condition  must  Ix*  adapted  hy  movement  of 
his  Uxlily  parts;  hut  they  are  also  to  serve  as  a  hiusis  for  intel- 
lectual attainment  and  development.  The  forces  of  external  nature 
contimially  storm  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  animal's  hody.  In 
order  that  any  of  these  forces  may  act  ius  the  stimuli  of  sensations, 
they  nnist  Ix  converted  into  molecular  motions  within  the  tissues 
of  this  l)ody.  In  order,  further,  that  the  miusses  of  the  body  may 
constantly  be  readjusted  to  the  external  changes  of  which  the  sen- 
.sations  are  signs,  the  molecular  motions  nuist,  in  turn,  be  converted 
into  movement.s  of  these  masses.  In  other  words,  a  prcxess  of  con- 
stant interchange  nnist  taki-  j>lace  between  the  animal  organism 
and  external  nature. 

Disturbances  in  one  j)art  of  the  Ixxiy,  by  tiie  play  ujxtn  it  of  nat- 
ure's energy,  instead  of  U'c-oniing  injurious  or  destructive',  are 
thus  made  .serviceable  through  inducing  the  nei-ded  disturbances 
of  other  parts  of  the  .same  Inxly.  The  e<|uilil)rium  on  which  life 
depends  is  maintained.  Moreover,  the  material  neces.sary  for  self- 
conscious  deve|oj)nient,  for  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
outside  world,  is  furnished  through  the  conduction  of  these  dis- 
turbances to  their  common  meeting-places  in  the  central  organs. 
The  nerv'ous  .system,  especially  in  its  supreme  central  organs,  must 
therefore  be  the  kind  of  mechanism  that  can — so  to  say — Im? 
"  trained  "  into  co-ordinated  forms  of  action,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  mental  activities  involved  in  prcx-esses  of  learning. 

§  S.  To  accomj)lish  the  general  work  of  ajiiilihraiinr/  the  ititcr- 
action  of  the  difjrrnd  jxirt.i  of  the  body,  of  readjusting  its  condition  to 
the  changing  condition  of  its  surroundings,  some  sjx'cial  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material  molecules  is  nece.ssary.  If  the 
work  is  to  Ik*  done-  in  a  highly  elaborate  way,  a  very  intricate  ar- 
rangement of  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  chemically  complex 
molecuh's  is  necessarv.  Such  an  arrangement  is  the  human  ner- 
vous system.  But  just  because  its  arrangement  and  function  are 
of  this  kifid,  it  is  a  "  lurrhain'yjn."  As  a  highly  com|)lex  molecular 
niecjiaiiisiu  it  utilizes  the  disturbances  which  arise  from  the  en- 
viromnent. It  binds  together  all  the  other  systems  of  the  Ixxly  in 
living  recij)rocity  of  energies  and  functions.  Its  su|MTficial  |>arts 
are  .so  constructed  that  they  can  Im*  set  in  motion  by  various  forms 
of  physical  energy — by  light,  heat,  sound,  chemical  change,  etc.; 
they  are  also  adapted  fitly  to  modify  the  ioipressions  thus  received. 
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The  molecules  of  its  conducting  nerves  are  so  constituted  and  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  indicate  the  path  along  which  the  disturbance 
thus  occasioned  must  pass;  they  can  dictate  the  conditions  and 
laws  under  which  its  course  must  be  completed.  The  molecules  of 
its  central  organs  are  capable  of  assuming  inconceivably  varied  re- 
lations to  each  other,  of  thus  transmuting  and  redistributing  the 
nerve-commotions  which  reach  them  along  the  incoming  tracts,  and 
even  (it  would  seem)  of  starting  automatically  outgoing  disturb- 
ances in  response  to  self-conscious  sensations  and  ideas. 

But  all  the  foregoing  offices  of  the  nervous  system  are  nothing 
but  the  movements  of  physical  elements,  in  constant  reciprocal  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  though  in  response  to  excitations  lying 
outside  of  the  system  itself.  To  move  thus  is  the  function  of  a 
molecular  mechanism.  So  far  as  science  can  control  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  for  experimental  purposes,  it  finds 
them  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  plain  demand  for  a 
physical  and  mechanical  theory  in  explanation  of  their  behavior. 

§  9.  The  foregoing  description  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  mech- 
anism, like  all  similar  descriptions,  undoubtedly  lacks  scientific 
quality.  It  is  neither  exact  nor  in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  ex- 
perimental verification.  It  is  largely  based  upon  conjectures,  full 
of  gaps  and  assumptions;  and  were  it  pressed  at  every  point  for 
proof,  it  would  be  obliged  to  rely  much  upon  general  principles  in 
mechanics  (the  special  applications  of  which  to  the  case  in  hand  are 
by  no  means  certain  or  obvious),  and  even  to  indulge  in  hopes  and 
promises  with  reference  to  the  future  rather  than  present  demon- 
stration. May  we  not  know  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
lecular changes  which  constitute  the  functions  of  nerve-fibres  and 
nerve-cells  ?  Cannot  physical  science  help  us  to  complete  these  be- 
ginnings of  a  theory? 

§  10.  In  answering  the  question  just  raised,  we  have  to  consider 
separately  the  case  of  the  nerve-fibre  and  that  of  the  nerve-centre. 
The  former  is  much  the  simpler  problem,  and  there  is  more  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge  to  form  the  basis  of  a  theory  for  its  solution. 
In  a  preceding  chapter  (pp.  135  ft".)  we  noted  the  disagreement  be- 
tween physiologists  as  to  whether  the  activity  of  a  nerve  is  to  be 
conceived  of  as  a  chemical  process,  which  involves  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  and  the  setting  free  of  potential  energy;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nerve  impulse  is  a  purely  physical  process,  like  the 
transmission  of  a  wave  over  the  surface  of  water,  or  of  electricity 
along  a  wire.  It  appears  that  in  the  former  case,  the  amount  of 
catabolism  in  the  nerve  must  be  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  fibre  exceedingly  prompt.  This  absence  of  signs  of  chemical 
change  in  the  active  nerve,  we  then  saw,  has  led  a  grouj)  of  physi- 
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oloplsLs  to  n'j,'ar(l  the  iicrvc-impulse  as  an  electrical  afTair,  similar 
to  a  in()\eiii(iit  of  ions  aloii^  a  "core  conductor."  In  the  interest 
of  n'concilin^'  these  views  it  wjw  su^p'sted  (foot-note,  p.  14.'i)  that  a 
nu'chanical  theory  of  the  nerves  and  their  functions,  which  shall  ac- 
count for  all  the  j)hen()mena,  i.s  entirely  feasible  and  consistent  with 
what  is  known  of  cheniical  chan<;e,as  n-lated  to  electrical  conduction, 
in  other  c-ases.  It  is  a  n-a.sonahh'  hojx',  then,  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  facts  of  "summation,"  "interference,"  "facilitation,"  etc., 
may  Ik*  stataMe  in  terms  of  such  a  comhination  theory.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  these  very  terms  arc  applicable  only  to  phenomena 
which  admit  of  a  mechanical  e\j)lanation. 

§  11.  Bound  uj)  with  this  is  the  further  (juestion,  whether  the 
nerve-imj)ulse  in  all  nervo-fihres  is  of  the  same  quality;  or  whether 
ditrerent  nerves  have  different  "sp<K;'ific  energies,"  to  use  a  term 
introduced  l>y  the  celehrated  physiologist,  Johannes  Miilh-r.  Miil- 
ler  called  attention'  to  the  fact  that  the  oj)tic  nerve,  whether  e.xcited 
normally  through  the  action  of  li^dit  on  the  retina,  or  artificially  hy 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  forehead,  or  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  always  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  light.  Similarly, 
each  of  the  sensory  nerves,  however  e.xcited,  gives  rise  to  a  sjK'cific 
.sensation.  He  accordingly  interpreted  these  facts  to  mean  that 
"  ICitlxT  the  nerves  them.selves  may  communicate  impressions 
different  in  (|uality  to  the  sen.sorium" — or  brain — "which  in  every 
instance  remains  the  same;  or  else  the  vibrations  of  the  nervous 
principle  may  in  every  nerve  be  the  .same  and  yet  give  rise  to  the 
IMTception  of  difTerent  sensations  in  the  .sen.sorium,  owing  to  the 
])arts  of  the  latter  with  which  the  nerves  are  connected  having  dif- 
ferent j)ro{M>rties.  The  j)r(M)f  of  either  of  these  pro|>ositi()ns  I  re- 
gard as  at  present  imj>ossible."  Miiller,  however,  inclined  to  the 
former  ojtinion — namely,  that  each  sensory  nerve  has  an  action  jx'- 
culiar  tr)  it,  a  "sjM-cific  energy,"  differing  from  the  energy  of  all 
other  nerves.  With  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  nerves,  the  aj>- 
parent  similarity  in  the  action  of  all  of  them  has  led  most  j)hysio|(>- 
gists  tr)  the  second  memlM-r  of  the  alternative,  according  to  which 
the  sjK'cific  (piality  is  no  longer  believed  to  inhere  in  the  action  of 
nerve-fibres,  but  rather  in  the  organs,  central  or  jxripheral,  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Thus,  in  the  ca^'  of  motor  nerves,  the 
nerve-fibres  which  nni  to  the  bicej)s  nuiscle  sr^em  not  to  difTt-r  in 
their  mo<le  of  action  from  the  fibres  running  to  the  triccj)s,  or  to 
any  other  muscle,  'riiese  nerves  are,  accordingly,  reganh'd  as  in- 
difTerent  <-onductors;  and  the  difr«'rence  in  the  motor  results  of  tlu-ir 
activity  is  believed  to  inhere  simjdv  in  the  nniscles  to  which  they 

'  In  IMJ,  in  ]\\h  Physiolntjy.     S-e  the  I'-iinlish  tnmslation,  ISIS,  pp.  IO'jO  fT. 
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lead,  and  in  the  attachments  of  these  muscles  to  the  bones.  This 
may  be  affirmed  to  be  true,  in  general,  of  motor  nerve-fibres. 

§  12.  Strong  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  obtained 
by  "crossing"  two  nerves.  If,  for  example,  the  nerve  A  leads  to 
the  muscle  a,  and  nerve  B  to  muscle  b,  and  if  both  nerves  are  cut, 
and  the  central  end  of  A  sutured  to  the  peripheral  end  of  B,  and 
vice  versa,  then,  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  peripheral  ends,  nerve  A  excites  muscle  b,  and  nerve  B  mus- 
cle a,  so  that  muscle  a  contracts  when  muscle  b  should  contract,  and 
vice  versa.  That  is  to  say,  the  impulses  issue  from  the  nerve-centres 
in  the  normal  way,  but,  the  nerves  being  crossed,  the  impulses  are 
conveyed  to  the  wrong  muscle.  It  appears,  however,  that,  with 
practice,  a  fair  degree  of  co-ordination  can  be  newly  learned.  But 
the  conclusion  from  the  experiment,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
is  that  nerves  are  capable  of  exciting  other  muscles  than  those  to 
which  they  normally  lead.  The  motor  nerves  are  thus,  to  a  large 
degree  at  least,  interchangeable,  and  have  no  specific  energies  of 
their  own,  but  dift'er,  as  was  said,  only  in  their  connections. 

In  regard  to  the  sensory  nerves,  equally  conclusive  evidence  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  hand;  but  the  prevalent  view  is,  probably,  that 
the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  of 
other  sensory  nerves;  the  same  principle,  therefore,  holds  here  as 
in  the  case  of  the  motor  nerves — namely,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  lies  in  their  connections.  In  the  case  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  the  connections  to  be  considered  are  central — the  connec- 
tions of  the  incoming  sensory  fibres  with  motor  fibres  or  with  cen- 
tral cells.  The  differences  in  conscious  sensation  between  the  sen- 
sory nerves  would,  accordingly,  be  associated  with  differences,  not 
in  these  nerves  themselves,  but  with  differences  in  the  cortical 
centres  to  which  these  nerves  lead.  Visual  sensations,  that  is, 
would  result  from  the  activity  of  the  visual  area,  no  matter  by  what 
means  it  is  excited;  and  the  same  for  the  other  sensory  areas.  It 
has  been  objected  by  Hering^  that  transferring  the  specific  quality 
from  the  nerves  to  the  sensory  areas  does  not  make  the  differences 
between  sensations  any  more  intelligible,  and  that  our  methods  of 
studying  nerve-fibres  are  much  too  crude  to  detect  fine  differences 
in  the  character  of  their  activity,  should  such  exist.  The  objec- 
tion does  not,  however,  counterbalance  the  evidence  derived  from 
more  recent  cases  of  anastomosis,  where  mixed  nerves  are  involved. 
For  it  has  been  found  that,  when  the  juncture  between  the  cut  entls 
of  the  two  nerves  is  made  perfect,  and  time  is  allowed  for  lu'uling 

'  Zur  Thcoric.  der  N crventdtigkeit  (Leipzig,  1899). 
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niul  for  tlio  c'fTccl.s  of  practice,  l»()tli  the  sciiscjry  and  tlie  motor  fiinr- 
tions  of  such  a  nerve  can  he  performed  l>y  aiujther  nerve,  whose 
normal  connections  commit  it  to  (piite  a  different  and  ivcn  distant 
area  of  the  IxmIv  (compare  j).  2i'.i). 

§  \'.i.  In  regard  to  tlie  mechanism  of  the  nerve-centres,  a  con- 
siderahle  change  of  opinion  seems  tn  he  taking'  j)Iace  in  the  minds 
of  students  on  the  suhjeet.  In  the  early  days  after  the  microsco|H' 
had  revealed  the  cell  elemcnt.s  in  the  ^ray  matter,  and  after  the 
fact  was  estahlished  that  the  ^ray  matter  constituted  the  real  cen- 
tral or^^ans  of  the  nervous  system,  it  seemed  alnwx'^t  self-evident  that 
the  nerve-cells  were  the  essential  structures  of  the  nerve-centres; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  mechanics  iA  the  centres  was  the  mechanics 
of  the  nerve-cell.  These  cells  were  re^'arded  as  exercising  control 
over  the  motor  nerves  and  so  over  the  nuisdes,  much  as  a  general, 
seated  in  his  tent,  exercises  control  over  an  army.  Co-ordination 
was  supposed  to  he  the  special  function  of  the  ner\'e-€ells.  They 
were  also  helieved  to  contain  large  stores  of  potential  energy  which 
thev,  at  the  time  of  their  activity,  discharged  along  thi-  nerve-fii)res 
leading  from  them,  'i'he  cells  in  the  sensory  areas  of  the  hrain 
were  regarded  as  the  essential  termini  of  the  sen.sory  nerves,  and  the 
activity  of  these  and  other  cells  in  the  hrain  was  supposed  to  Ix'  cor- 
related with  c-onsciousness.  Memories  were  s|K)ken  of,  metaj)hori- 
cally,  as  heing  "stored"  in  the  cell; — the  meaning  heing  that  nuHJiH- 
cation  of  the  cells  hy  any  experience  is  the  physical  condition  of 
the  later  revival  of  the  experience.  In  all  respects,  the  nerve-<c'lls 
were  regarded  as  the  organs  of  reflex  and  mental  activitic\s. 

§  14.  With  the  progress  of  histology,  it  hecame  evident,  however, 
that  the  nerve-c-ells  are  only  a  part  of  the  gray  matter,  and,  in  hulk, 
n  small  part.  The  hranches  of  the  c-ells  were  seen  to  1>«'  fully  as 
characteristic-  a  feature  of  the  gray  matter,  and  to  fill  much  more  of 
the  cranial  spac-e.  As  the  conception  of  the  nerve-fihres  and  their 
hranches  as  conductors  gained  ])rccision,  the  view  came  into  j)rom- 
inence,  that  the  connections  estahlished  hy  the  fine  hranches  of 
cells  in  the  gray  matter  are  the  important  fact.  This  view  assigns 
more  importance  to  the  hranches  hy  which  the  connc>ctions  are  made 
than  to  the  cell-hodies  thc-mselves.  The  neurone  conc('j)tion,  too 
(see  {)p.  1  K)  If.),  added  force  to  the  same  view;  for  it  holds  that  the 
hranches  of  the  dilTen-nt  cells  simply  come  into  contact  or  dose 
proximity  with  each  other,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  contact  would  he, 
in  all  |)rol)ahility,  the  most  critical  j)oints  in  the  system  of  nervous 
communication.  Within  any  one  neurone,  all  parts — cell-lKKJy, 
axon,  and  dendrites — are  in  contimiify,  and  aj)j)arently  conduction 
is  free  throughout.  Hetween  one  neurone  and  another,  conduction 
is  less  free,  hecause  of  the  lack  of  perfect  continuily.      NCrve-im- 
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pulses  must  indeed  pass  from  one  neurone  to  another;  but  the  pas- 
sage would  probably  be  more  difficult  than  from  one  part  to  another 
of  a  single  neurone.  Therefore  the  delay  which  occurs  in  the  trans- 
mission of  a  nerve-impulse  through  a  nerve-centre  is  localized  in 
the  passage  from  one  neurone  to  another.  That  is,  the  delay  oc- 
curs at  the  "synapse." 

§  15.  Now,  delay  in  transmission  is  a  type  of  several  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  central  nervous  action.  One  of  these  is  the  "blocking" 
of  nerve-impulses.  In  general,  this  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
impulse  can  pass  from  the  terminal  branches  of  an  axon  over  to  the 
dendrites  of  another  cell,  but  not  in  the  reverse  direction.  This 
fact  means  that  the  synapse  is  the  place  at  which  such  a  peculiarity 
of  central  conduction  occurs.  Oftentimes,  also,  an  impulse  is 
blocked  in  the  forward  direction.  This  is  the  case  when  anaes- 
thetics act  on  the  centres;  and  since  nerve-centres  are  more  suscepti- 
ble than  nerves  to  the  action  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol,  the 
probability  is  that  the  loss  of  function  brought  on  by  anaesthetics 
is  due  to  the  blocking  of  the  synapse.  Still  other  instances  of 
blocking  a  nerve  impulse  on  its  way  through  a  nerve-centre  are  seen 
in  the  phenomena  of  inhibition;  and  here,  again,  the  continuity  of 
structure  between  the  various  parts  of  a  neurone  makes  the  view 
probable  that  all  these  blocks  occur  at  the  place  of  separation  be- 
tween one  neurone  and  another.  In  fine,  it  seems  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  action  of  the  nerve-centres  as  a  process  of  the  trans- 
mission of  nerve-impulses  that  is  subject  to  the  peculiarities  of  cen- 
tral conduction.^  Most  of  these  peculiarities  can  be  stated  in  terms 
of  resistance — resistance  in  general  high,  but  variable  with  many  con- 
ditions. If  the  highest  resistance  in  the  path  of  a  nerve-impulse 
through  the  centre  lies  at  the  synapse,  then  this  would  be  the  crit- 
ical and  typical  part  of  the  centre.  Thus,  for  example,  memory 
would  not  consist  so  much  in  a  modification  of  the  cell-bodies  as 
in  the  improvement  of  synaptic  connections  between  different  cells. 

§  16.  Our  reasoning  on  this  subject,  it  is  admitted,  has  about  it 
much  that  is  vague  and  uncertain.  It  is  founded  partly  on  the  ap- 
parent structure  of  the  gray  matter,  and  partly  on  the  conception 
of  nerve-action  as  being  essentially  that  of  conduction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  experiments  which  throw  additional  light  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  nerve-cells.  If  nerve  function,  even  in  the 
gray  matter,  is  essentially  conduction,  then  tlie  cell-bodies  might 
be  dispensed  with,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  in- 
terposed between  dendrites  and  axon,  and  so  form  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  conduction;  and  were  it  not  for  the  further  fact,  that  they  are 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  peculiarities,  see  Sherrington,  Integrative  Action 
of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  11. 
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ctTtaiiily  necessary  for  the  luitritioii  .iml  (  untiiincd  life  of  all  jiarts 
of  the  neurone.  If,  however,  the  cell-lMxlic..  could  Im-  cut  out  of  a 
nerve-4-cntre  without  interruj)tiii;;  the  continuity  JM-tw*-*'!!  the  (h'n- 
(iritcs  of  each  cell  and  the  axon,  such  an  oj><Tati(jn  would  not  neces- 
sarily at  once  destroy  the  function  of  the  nervtwcntrc.  Even  the 
etjncej)tion  of  such  an  oj)eration  seems  wild  »  iiou^di  when  onlv  tin- 
vertehrate  cord  and  brain  are  considered;  hut  in  some  invertehrates 
the  motor  neurones  are  unij)olar — dendrites  and  axon  U-in^  di- 
rectly contimious — while  the  cell-hody,  with  its  nucleus,  lies  olF  to 
tlie  side,  coimected  with  the  rest  hy  a  slender  strand.  In  the  crah, 
for  example,  the  cell-lMulies  are  hunched  top'ther  at  the  outside 
of  each  ^'an^dion,  and  can  he  destroyed  without  seriously  injuring 
the  axons  and  dendrites  with  their  fine  hranches  and  coiniections. 
Tile  exjH'riment  has  heeii  tried  i)y  lietlie,'  with  the  very  striking; 
result  that  the  reflex  functions  of  a  pm^dion  art-  retained  after  its 
cell-hodies  have  heen  removed.  'I'o  Ix'  sure,  the  function  is  not 
retaine<l  jM-rmanently  in  the  ahsence  of  the  cells,  hut  it  is  retained 
for  a  few  days;  and  even  if  it  were  only  retained  for  a  few  hours,  the 
evidence  would  Ik,'  conclusive  to  show  that  normal  act i n't i/  of  the 
fjanfjlion  ran  occur  viihoui  the  presence  of  nerve-cell.t.  Accordini;lv 
the  activity  of  a  nerve-centre  is  not  essentially  the  activity  of  the  cell- 
hodies  in  it.  The  evidence  a|)])lies  in  the  first  instance  onlv  to  the 
crah,  hut  we  have  nothint;  of  a  contrary  teachin*:  in  rcfjard  to  \(rte- 
hrates. 

§  17.  If,  then,  the  rpiery  shoidd  he  raised  anew  as  to  what  is  the 
function  of  the  nerve-cells,  the  answer  may  Ik-  found  hy  recalling 
that  the  condition  of  the  centre  slowly  deteriorates  after  the  removal 
of  the  cell-hodies.  A  nerve-fihre,  too,  when  cut  off  from  its  cell  of 
origin,  und<'rg(x\s  defeneration.  Similar  facts  are  true  of  other 
than  nervous  tissue.  The  inicleus  of  a  cell  is  necessarv  to  the  nu- 
tritictn  and  good  condition  of  the  whole  cell,  and  anv  ])art  severed 
from  the  nticleus  suffers  and  usually  degenerates.  Now  the  ( <II- 
hody  of  a  neurone— the  "cell"  as  we  usually  call  it — is  j)rin(ii)allv 
distinguished  as  the  part  of  the  neurone  containing  the  mieleus. 
We  mav  then  h<'  sure  that  the  cell-hody  has  the  highly  imj>ortant 
function  of  serving  the  mitrition  of  the  whole  neur<tne;  it  is  neces- 
sarv for  maintaining  the  axon  and  dendrites  in  jtroj)er  condition 
for  work,  even  though  it  may  take  no  peculiar  j>art  in  the  a<tual 
doing  of  the  work. 

§  IS.  If  we  accept  the  view  that  the  syna|)se  is  the  locus  of  the 
most  im|M)rtant  jx-culiarities  of  central  function,  our  in(|uiry  he- 
comes:  Is  it  |)ossihle  to  form  a  reasonahle  concejition  of  the  mechanics 

'  "  D.iH  Zontrilnrrvrnsyst'in  voii  Ciirrinus  M.iena.M,"  in  Arrhiv.  f.  mikroscop. 
Anatomir,  IS'.)7,  L.  CJO  ff. 
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of  the  synapse  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  a  theory  which  has  the 
merit  of  simphcity  and  tangibility  has  been  put  forward  by  Duval  ^ 
and  others.  Duval  supposes  that  the  fine  branches  of  axons  and 
dendrites,  which  by  their  close  proximity  to  each  other  form  the 
synapse,  have  the  power  of  motility,  in  much  the  same  way  as  that 
shown  by  the  amoeba  (compare  pp.  14  f.).  As,  then,  the  amoeba 
•puts  out  temporary  branches,  but  retracts  them  under  certain  con- 
ditions, so,  according  to  this  theory,  the  fine  branches  of  axons 
and  dendrites  can  be  thrust  out  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
tracted under  others.  When  they  are  thrust  out  they  come  into 
closer  contact;  when  they  are  retracted  they  separate.  As  the  con- 
duction across  a  synapse  would  naturally  be  better  the  closer  the 
contact  between  the  branches  forming  it,  the  protrusion  of  the 
branches  would  mean  better  conduction  through  the  centre,  and  the 
retraction  of  them  poorer  conduction,  or  even  a  blocking  of  the  path. 
Special  application  of  this  theory  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  un- 
consciousness from  anaesthetics  or  from  fatigue.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  retraction  of  the  dendrites  would  block  the  path  of 
impulses,  and  thus  reactions  to  stimuli  would  be  prevented.  The 
promoters  of  this  theory  also  believed  they  had  evidence  that  the 
fine  branches  of  the  dendrites  were  shorter  in  animals  subjected  to 
ether,  than  in  animals  killed  suddenly  without  the  use  of  anes- 
thetics. In  general,  however,  the  evidence  is  against  any  power 
of  motility  in  the  nerve-cell  or  its  branches;  and  the  theory  does 
not  command  the  assent  of  the  best  authorities.  It  may,  however, 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  giving  a  sort  of  rough  diagram  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  synapse.  There  need  be  no  actual  motion  of  the 
branches  as  wholes;  but  there  may  be  molecular  motions  within 
them,  or  chemical  changes  within  them,  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  conductivity  of  the 
synapse. 

§19.  In  view  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  electrical  theory,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  nerve-fibre,  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to  see  whether 
the  same  theory  can  be  extended  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the 
action  of  the  synapse.  This  has  been  attempted  with  considerable 
success  by  Sherrington^.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  discontinu- 
ity at  the  synapse;  it  is  a  boundary  between  cells,  as  is  seen  in  this 
fact,  among  others,  that  the  degeneration  which  occurs  in  a  nerve- 
fibre  on  being  separated  from  its  cell-body  extends  to  the  fine 
l)ranches  of  that  fibre,  but  does  nojt  })iiss  over  the  syna})se  into  an- 
other neurone.  The  synapse  is  a  cell  boundary,  or  surface  of  sej)- 
aration    between    cells.     It    should    have,    therefore,    the    physical 

'  Cornfift'S  rrn<lus  dc  hi  SorUle  tie  liiohxjic,  IS!)/),  p.  74. 

^  Inlcyralivc  Aclion  of  the  Nervous  System,  I'JOU,  pp.  15-18. 
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projxTtit'.s  of  other  cell  homidarics,  one  of  the  most  inij)ortaiit  of 
which  (stf  ahovj',  p.  14)  is  the  resistance  int<'rpos<'<l  hy  it  to  free 
tlitrusioii  and  to  the  piussa^e  of  eh'ctricity.  The  j>ositi(tii  of  the 
.svnaj)se  as  snch  a  houndary  wonM  therefore  account  for  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  coiKhiction  throu^di  a  nerve-centre  is  le.ss  free  than 
alon^'  tlie  nirve-Hhre.  'I'he  aUied  facts  mentioned  above  regarding 
the  pecuharities  of  con(hiction  through  tlie  nerve-centres  are  su.s-' 
cej)til)le  of  possible  e.\j)hinati(jn  in  the  same  terms.  The  strange 
fact  of  the  irreversibihty  of  conchiction  through  a  nerve-<-entre  1k'- 
comes  a  httle  less  mysterious  when  it  is  recalled  tiiat  some  degree 
of  irreversibility  of  ditlusion  is  cltaracteristic  of  cell  boundaries. 
The  fact  that  ether,  ciiloroform,  i-tc,  have  a  powerful  ellect  on  con- 
duction through  nerve-centres  is  also  j)artly  cleared  uj)  by  the  well- 
known  inHueiice  of  these  chemical  sul»stances  on  cell  membranes. 
Cell  boundaries  can  have  their  permeability  altered  by  many  causes, 
and  their  variabilitv  in  thi^  resjx-ct  may  well  be  brought  forward 
in  explanation  of  the  variability  of  conductivity  thnjugh  a  nerve- 
centre. 

The  synapse  or  cell-boundary  theory  of  the  a(  tion  of  nerve- 
centres  seems,  therefore,  when  worked  out  in  dilail,  tcj  l>e  more 
capable  of  giving  an  expression  in  j)hysico-chemical  terms  to  most 
of  the  known  peculiarities  of  central  function  than  any  other  theory 
which  has  been  ])Ut  forward. 

§  20.  Of  other  theories,'  the  mo^t  ])roniineiit  have  conceived  the 
action  of  nerve-centres  as  essentially  a  chemical  and  metabolic 
process,  and  have  laid  stress  on  assimilation  and  dissimilation,  or 
anabolism  and  c-atabolism,  as  the  fundamental  ])rocesses  involve<l. 
The  most  thoroughly  worked  out  of  these  nutabolic  theories  are 
those  of  Wundt"  and  of  \'erworn.^  It  does  not  .seem  pos.sil)le, 
with  present  knowledge,  to  fit  these  theories  to  the  details  of  the 
fiuiction  of  nerve-<-entres  so  nicely  as  has  been  done  for  the  cell 
membrane  theory.  As  affecting  all  these  theories,  the  fundamental 
cpiestif)!!  concerns  the  evidence  of  catabolism  in  central  activity. 
This  is  the  same  fjuestion  which  was  raised  iicforf  in  regard  to  the 
activity  of  the  nerves  (j)p.  blotf.);  but  the  answer  here  would  sci-m, 
at  first,  to  be  very  different  from  that  reached  in  the  case  of  the  nerves. 
'J'here,  the  eviclencc  siiowed  inunistakably  that  the  catabolism  of 
the  nerve-fibres  is,  at  most,  very  small  in  amount.      In  the  case  of 

'  See  n  critical  discUH.sion  of  tlio  tlicorics  of  ctiitnil  fuiirtinn  liy  Hcthr,  in  />- 
gebnissc  drr  Phijaioloijif,  19<)(>,  V,  2.'i()-2H.S. 

*  Untcrsuchunijcii  zur  Mrrhanik  ilcr  Scri-rn  uiul  Scrxxnzcutnn,  IsTU.  :iii«l  in 
the  HUccrH-sivn  cditioriH  of  hi.s  Phifsiolngischr  Psitrhnlogir. 

'  S«T  tlip  cli:ipt«T.  "  Vom  Mochani.Hniu.s  dcs  I^'l>rim,"  in  tfic  variovi.s  cditiona 
of  his  AUtjcmeine  Physiologic,  und  al»o  many  «j)ccial  pajxra. 
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the  centres,  however,  the  prevailing  view  has  been  that  much  ca- 
tabolism  occurs  during  their  activity.  Perhaps  the  chief  fact  in 
favor  of  this  view  is  the  rich  blood  supply  of  the  brain  and  cord, 
and  the  great  dependence  of  their  functions  on  their  blood  supply. 
Stoppage  of  the  arteries  to  the  brain  results  in  speedy  unconscious- 
ness. The  brain  must  have  blood,  must  have  plenty  of  oxygen. 
And  it  uses  up  this  oxygen,  for  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain 
by  the  veins  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen.  The  conclusion  seems 
almost  self-evident  that  this  oxygen  was  used  by  the  brain  in  proc- 
esses of  combustion;  and  that  much  combustion  was  needed  to 
supply  the  energy  consumed  in  brain  activity.  But  the  matter  is 
not  so  simple.  For  much  blood  circulates  through  the  brain  even 
in  conditions  of  mental  quiescence,  sleep,  in  anaesthesia;  and  even 
in  these  conditions  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  has  lost  much 
of  its  oxygen  and  become  venous.  Respiration  experiments  on 
men  performing  hard  mental  work  have  failed  to  detect  any  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  or  in  the  production  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  over  the  amounts  consumed  and  produced,  respec- 
tively, in  conditions  of  rest.^  Other  tests  for  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  brain  work  have  yielded  no  conclusive  evidence.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  brain  work  is  not  a  strongly  catabolic 
process,  and  that  the  mechanics  of  brain  activity,  and  of  nerve- 
centre  activity  in  general,  is  of  the  same  general  sort  as  the  mechanics 
of  the  nerves.  All  this  is,  however,  no  conclusive  argument  against 
our  recognizing  the  evidence  for  the  view  that  chemical  processes 
in  the  form  of  catabolism,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  nervous  system.  And  modern  discoveries  are  constantly  show- 
ing more  clearly  what  enormous  amounts  of  promptly  available 
energy  may  be  stored  in  very  small  amounts  of  material  substance. 
Among  such  kinds  of  substance,  the  structure  of  the  nerve-fibres  and 
cells  seems  to  have  a  distinguished,  if  not  a  pre-eminent  position. 

§  21.  Our  main  contention — namely,  that  science  must  view 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  light  of  a  mechanism, 
and  its  functions  as  a  species  of  mechanics,  in  the  most  vague  and 
general  meaning  of  these  terms — would  not  be  in  the  least  impaired 
or  altered,  if  it  should  continue  forever  impossible  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  terms  of  pure  chemistry  and  physics.  Let  it  be 
found  necessary  to  revive  the  conception  of  "vital  force,"  or  of  a 
considerable  group  of  so-called  "vital  forces."  This  would  not 
at  all  essentially  change  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Structural 
changes  in  material  substances,  and  forces  assumed  to  account  for 
the  performances  of  such  substances,  can  be  described  and  explained 

*  Atwater,  Ergebnisse  dcr  Physiologic,  1901,  III,  part  1,  jip.  (j09  IT. 
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only  in  terms  of  a  nuchaiiical  theory.  ( 'oii>i(l<'re(l  a.s  a  mechanism, 
th«-  liiinian  hrain,  with  its  marvellous  oiitlit  of  fibres  and  cells,  is 
no  more  worthy  to  he  duhlH'd  sj)iritiial,  or  have  a|)|)lied  to  it  terms 
that  are  derived  from  the  j)henomeiia  of  consciousness,  than  are  the 
most  ohvious  and  grossest  forms  of  matter. 

§  22.  Our  review  of  the  various  molecular  theories  j)roj)osed  to 
account  for  the  nervous  mechanism,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  anv  of 
its  j)arts,  has  made  ])lain  the  inii)ortant  fact  that  such  theories  are 
all  ol)lij;ed  to  assume  the  orii^in  and  coiuinuance  of  a  jK-culiar  mo- 
lecular structure  for  this  mechanism.  In  other  words,  no  attempt 
to  e.\j)lain  how  the  nervous  system  arf.f  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  determining  factor  in  the  cxplanati(in  must  be  found  in 
what  the  nervous  .system  /.v.  The  })hysiolo^ical  functions  of  the 
nerve  depart  when  the  nerve  dies.  The  nerve  tlies  when  it  is  sev- 
ered from  the  ^'ant,dion-<(ll.  Both  cell  and  nerve  must,  therefore, 
constitute  a  livinij  molecular  unity,  in  order  that  their  normal  j)liys- 
iolo^'ical  functions  may  l><>  jx-rformed.  The  cx])lanation  of  these 
functions  a.ssumes  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  or^'ans  them- 
selves. But  how  shall  we  e.\])lain,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
laws  of  molecular  physics,  the  ori^^in  and  preservation  of  such  a  mo- 
lecular constitution?  It  is  the  business  of  biology  rather  than  of 
])hysiolo^'y  to  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question.  But  the  (picstion 
itself  asks  from  science  the  ])erformance  of  a  task  no  smaller  than 
that  of  framini^  a  mechanical  theory  of  life.  Biolo^ncal  science  can, 
us  yet,  do  little  toward  framing'  such  a  theory.  Throui^diout  our  en- 
tire di.scu.ssion  of  the  nervous  mechanism  we  have  carefully  avoided 
raising'  any  iiKpiiry  as  to  the  nature  of  life,  as  to  the  source  and  con- 
ditions of  that  very  molecular  constitution  which  determines  the 
nature  and  working'  of  this  mechanism.  We  have  simj)ly  assumed 
and  ari^jued  that,  taking  the  nervous  .system  for  what  it  really  is 
and  really  d(K's,  its  structure  and  functions  admit  of  scientilic  ex- 
planation, so  far  as  such  e\])lanation  is  j)ossil)le  at  all,  only  when 
they  are  regarded  as  belon^'in^  to  a  molecular  mechanism.  'I'he 
fpicstion  of  a  mechanical  theory  for  the  orij,'in  and  constitution  of 
living'  organisms  in  general  lies  outside  of  the  iminiries  of  I'hysio- 
lo^'ical   Bsycholo^rv. 

§  2i'».  ( )ne  other  important  (luestion  has  also  thus  far  Imcii 
avoided.  \Vhat  is  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  working'  of  the 
nen'ous  mechanism?  (an  the  mind  set  this  nioleeidar  nHchanism 
at  work,  or  can  it  in  any  way  determine  the  character  of  its  func- 
tions? As  far  as  our  consideration  of  the  ihtvous  system  has  f^one 
hitherto,  all  mi^dit  very  well  have  been  the  same  without  the  exist- 
ence (tf  a  sin^de  act  of  conscious  thou^'ht  or  feeling  occurriuf^  in 
any  relation  whatever  to  this  .system,     (iiven  the  molecular  mechan- 
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ism  as  it  is  constituted  and  conserved  by  the  forces  which  control 
as  long  as  life  continues;  and  given  the  necessary  impact  of  out- 
side forces  upon  the  end-organs,  and  the  proper  changes  of  blood 
within  the  central  organs;  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  mechan- 
ism would  exercise  its  functions  in  ways  thus  far  described.  But 
the  consideration  of  another  class  of  phenomena  is  now  to  be  in- 
troduced; these  are  the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  the 
phenomena  of  Mind.  The  question  whether  such  phenomena  can 
be  true  causes  of  any  of  the  changes  in  the  molecular  mechanism 
is  a  part  of  the  general  question  as  to  the  correlations  that  exist 
between  two  classes  of  facts.  The  answer  to  such  general  question 
belongs  to  the  following  divisions  of  our  work. 


^ 


PART  SECOND 

CORRELATIONS    OF    THE    NERVOUS 

MECHANISM  AND  MENTAL 

PHENOMENA 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  QUALITY  OF  SENSATIONS 

§  1.  A  considerable  change  in  the  point  of  view,  and  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  methods  of  investigation,  will  be  found 
necessary  for  effective  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  occupy 
our  attention  from  this  time  onward.  Thus  far  we  have  endeav- 
ored, as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  made  possible,  to  look 
at  the  nervous  system  from  a  purely  objective  point  of  view,  and 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  its  structure  and  functions  by  em- 
ploying the  methods  of  the  physico-chemical  and  biological  sciences. 
In  a  word,  this  system  has  been  examined  as  a  material  mechanism, 
which  like  everything  known  to  human  minds,  must  be  known  in 
terms  of  the  human  consciousness,  but  which  may  be  known,  as 
other  material  structures  are  known,  without  any  preconceived 
opinions,  or  preconceived  theories,  as  to  its  special  relations  to  this 
consciousness.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  nervous  mechanism  is 
an  object — to  have  its  constitution  determined  by  the  dissecting 
knife,  the  microscope,  and  the  various  means  for  physical  and  chem- 
ical analysis;  while  its  functions  consist  of  molecular  changes  and 
chemical  processes,  that  are  in  all  important  respects  assumed  to 
be  like  those  with  which  science  is  familiar  in  other  living  bodies. 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  observation,  however,  that  this  prom- 
ise to  keep  clear  of  all  the  more  strictly  psychological  implications 
and  complications  has  not  been  completely  fulfilled.  And,  indeed, 
no  amount  of  painstaking,  or  even  of  distinct  aversion  to  all  that 
has  a  remote  connection  with  psychological  topics,  could  possibly 
have  resulted  in  its  complete  fulfilment.  No  treatise  of  the  human 
nervous  mechanism  is  possible,  that  does  not  admit  somewhat  freely 
implications  derived  from  the  science  which  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  the  mind's  conscious  states;  or  that  does  not  adopt  some  pro- 
visional attitude  toward  a  number  of  complicated  psychological 
problems.  And  in  giving  the  results  of  modern  researches  as  to 
the  functions  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  the  language 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  is,  strictly  considered,  often 
mucji  more  psychological  than  ])hysi()logical. 

Examples  illustrating  our  contention  will  readily  occur  to  any 
one  who  passes  before  his  mind  in  review  the  descriptions  given, 
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theories  favored,  and  laws  demonstrated,  in  Part  First  of  this  hook. 
For  instanee,  in  traein<^  the  devel(){)nient  of  the  nervous  system  in 
tlie  animal  series,  and  the  pliyhtp-netic  pecuharities  of  different 
sjK-eies,  it  was  found  that  a  certain  at  least  rouf^'h  and  indefinite, 
hut  no  less  real,  correlation  nuist  he  assumed  hetween  this  develop- 
ment and  the  development  of  what,  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  we  speak  of  as  the  "mind."  In  studying;  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  individual  num,  we  foiuid  it  necessary 
to  assume  a  yet  more  strict,  if  not  more  comj)licated  network  of 
correlations  hetween  the  two  kinds  of  devel()j)ment.  The  differ- 
ent main  parts  of  this  system  in  man  were  seen  to  Ix*  plainly  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  functions  which,  if  not  employed  in  the  im- 
mediate ])resent,  would  hefore  lon<j;  he  needed  to  serve  as  the 
|)hysical  correlates  of  the  main  classes  of  mental  activities  that  are 
involved  in  the  more  elahorate  processes  of  learning.  Provision 
must  1h'  nuule  for  the  individual's  hecoming  consciously  aware  of 
the  nature  of  his  euvironnuMit,  and  for  his  reacting  on  that  environ- 
ment with  difTerent  kinds  and  degrees  of  consciously  directed  activity. 
Moreover,  it  was  found  impossihle  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
com{)lexity  and  size  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  in  a  very  .special 
'uay,  of  the  cerehral  hemispheres,  are  correlated  with  the  complexity 
and  the  extent  of  a  possihle  mental  development, 

§  2.  It  was,  however,  when  we  came  to  consider  the  so-called 
"lo<-ali/-ation  of  cerehral  function,"  that  we  found  ourselves  com- 
|)elle(l  to  receive  the  terms,  the  analyses,  the  conclusions,  and  even 
the  conjectures,  of  j)sychology,  as  derived  from  a  study  of  conscious- 
ness, into  our  fullest  confidence.  Indeed,  the  functions  descriln'd 
as  cerehral,  and  located  in  different  j)arts  of  the  cerehrum,  are, 
])roj)erly  sjx-aking,  not  cerehral  at  all.  They  are  different  factors,  or 
])hases,  or  asjK'cts,  of  conscious  acts.  TJuij  can  only  Ik-  de.scrihed 
as  such,  in  a  relatively  satisfactory  maiuier.  Modern  science,  hy  a 
skilful  comhination  of  the  methods  of  histology.  j)athology,  and  ex- 

I)erimentation,  has  estahlished  in  some  cases,  what  parts  of  the  cere- 
)ral  areas  are  in  some  maimer  concernetl  in  furnishing  the  condi- 
tions or  accompaniments  of  these  factors,  phases,  or  asjx'cts,  of 
the  mental  performances;  and  it  has  a  few  ratlnT  uncertain  con- 
jectures as  to  thr  j)hv>i(al  ami  chemical  changes  in  which  the.se 
conditif)ns  an<l  concomitants  consist.  Hut  it  is  these  latter  alone, 
that  ar«',  strictly  sp<'aking,  localized  in  the  cerehral  areas.  With- 
out [psychology — that  is,  without  a  study  of  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness— we  should  not  even  know  where  to  look  for  any  of  those 
physical  and  (hemic  al  re;i(tioiis  which  are  the  sj)ecial  performances 
of  the  nervous  svstem.  .\nd  di<l  we  not  see  that  a  more  comj)lete 
an<l  satisfactory  analysis,  from  the  psychological  j)()int  of  view,  is 
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at  present  a  prime  requisite  for  clearing  up  the  very  puzzling  counter 
evidences  and  contradictions  which  still  cling  to  the  doctrine  of 
cerebral  localization  ? 

The  same  thing  is  even  more  obviously  true  of  all  our  treatment 
of  those  portions  of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  end-organs  of  sense.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is 
no  physiology  proper  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  There  is  increas- 
ing knowledge  as  to  their  histology;  and  there  is  some  growth  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  they 
undergo  when  subjected  to  the  various  forms  of  stimuli  to  which 
they,  specifically,  respond.  But  as  "end-organs  of  sense"  we 
know  them  only  through  our  conscious  sensations  in  dependence 
upon  their  integrity  of  structure  and  pormal  ways  of  functioning. 
This  fact  results  in  making  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses, 
too,  very  largely  psychological  rather  than  distinctly  physiological 
— a  description  and  analysis  of  how  we  feel,  rather  than  of  how  a 
piece  of  mechanism  looks  and  acts,  when  examined  in  a  purely  ob- 
jective fashion. 

§  3.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  after  all,  the  change  which  is  to 
take  place  in  our  point  of  view,  and  the  corresponding  change  in 
the  methods  of  investigation,  are  by  no  means  absolute  and  com- 
plete. We  have  all  along  been  getting  some  very  decided  and  fixed, 
if  not  always  definite  and  mathematically  accurate,  impressions 
as  to  the  correlations  which  exist  in  fact,  between  the  structure,  func- 
tions, and  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  man,  and  the  nature, 
activities,  and  development  of  man's  mental  life.  But  having 
obtained  a  sufficiently  full  and  clear  notion  as  to  what  sort  of  con- 
trivance this  nervous  mechanism  is,  in  fact,  and  of  how  it  can  oper- 
ate, with  its  three-fold  outfit  of  receptors,  conductors,  and  central 
organs,  we  wish  now  to  set  it  agoing,  so  to  say.  In  this  way  we  can 
study  the  results,  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  of  the  action 
upon  it  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  stimulus,  and  the  laws  of 
mental  life,  as  it  develops  in  dependence,  more  or  less  remote, 
upon  these  results.  It  is  thus  much  of  change  which  has  seemed 
to  us  to  justify  the  beginning  here  of  a  "Part  Second"  of  our  treat- 
ise on  the  one  subject  of  Physiological  Psychology. 

§  4.  A  study  of  the  correlations  which  exist  between  the  ner- 
vous mechanism  and  the  mental  life  in  man,  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  analysis  of  experience.  The  first  topic 
to  be  approached  in  this  way  is  our  experience  in  the  use  of  our 
senses. 

The  world  as  known  to  us  by  our  senses  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  so-called  "things"  that  arc  believed  to  \)v  separate  existences, 
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l)iit  possess  ('criain  (•oiiiiiion  cliaractcri.stics,  and  stand  in  cortain 
n-lations  to  each  other,  of  space,  time,  and  action.  It  is  with  the 
things,  their  common  quaUties  and  mutual  relations,  that  unreflect- 
ing' practical  hfe  is  chiefly  concerned.  Hut  even  without  special  rc- 
llcttion,  every  one  learns  that  his  knowledp-  (jf  such  external  objects 
ilepeiuls  uj)on  the  kind  and  deforce  of  the  etfect  they  exercise  u[)on 
his  consciousness  through  the  .senses.  Attention  is  thus  turned  from 
the  things  themselves  to  the  sen.sations  produced  in  us  by  their  ac- 
tion. The  variety  of  such  .sensations,  at  first  hewildcriiifrly  ^'reat, 
is  soon  reduc-ed  to  some  order  hy  a  classification  which  refers  them 
to  the  different  organs  throu^di  which  they  come.  Thus,  certain 
.sen.sations  are  received  through  the  nose,  others  through  the  mouth, 
the  ear,  the  eye,  or  the  skin — e.specially  as  covering  that  part  of  the 
l)fxly  (the  hand)  which  is  most  active  in  touch.  Smell,  taste,  hear- 
ing, sight,  and  touch  are  the  five  classes  of  sensation,  as  the  group- 
ing is  made  hy  the  unj)reju(licetl  judgment  of  all;  and  until  rccintly 
this  was  considered  sufficient  for  scientific  purposes. 

A  further  rough  and  scientifically  inade(juate  classification  takes 
place  among  the  sensations  of  the  same  sense.  Those  of  smell,  in- 
deed, defy  cla.ssification,  whether  ])oj)ular  or  scientific.  Among 
ta.stcs,  the  most  familiar  are  easily  <listinguished;  su(  h  are  the 
sweet,  the  sour,  and  the  hitter.  The  two  principal  classes  of  sensa- 
tions of  sound  are  easily  discriminated,  as  either  noises  or  musical 
tones;  the  former  are  further  classified  as  respects  the  character  of 
the  feeling  which  accomj)anies  them,  and  the  latter  as  high  or  low 
in  pitch.  The  difTerent  more  prominent  colors — including  iihuk 
and  white — are  recognized  l>y  all  j)ersons  of  normal  vision  as  modes 
(;f  the  sensations  of  sight;  hence  tlu'  colors  commonly  nanu-d,  and 
the  various  .so-called  "shades"  of  the.se  colors.  That  more  than 
one  class  of  sensations  arise  through  the  skin  is  shown  hy  the  j)oj)U- 
ular  use  of  the  word  to  "f<'el."  Things  jrrl  hard  and  soft,  smooth 
and  rough,  as  well  as  warm  and  cnjd.  Hut  things  are  also  said 
t«)  feel  heavy  or  light.  The  feeling  hy  whi<h  their  weight  is  esti- 
mated, however,  is  only  ascrilx'd  in  a  very  indefinite  way  to  the 
parts  of  the  hody  that  are  chiefly  concerned  in  j)assively  supj)orting, 
or  actively  lifting,  or  pushing  against  their  weight.  The  particular 
use  of  tactual  feeling,  as  well  as  the  general  use  of  the  nuiscular 
.sense,  in  gaining  this  cla.s.s  of  .sensations  is  little  noticed  hy  ordinary 
n'flection. 

§  5.  All  the  sensations  are  also  regarded  as  having  some  j)lace 
in  a  scale  of  degrees  of  sensation;  they  are  either  strong  or  faint, 
or  else  lie  somewhere  l)etw<'en  the  two  extremes.  They  are  also 
hahitually  thought  of  as  related  to  time,  and  as  heing  conne(-ted 
with  die  motion  in  space  <>f  the  objects  that  occasion  them.     ( )f 
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the  molecular  action  of  their  stimuli  upon  the  end-organs  of  special 
sense;  of  the  hidden  chemical,  electrical,  or  other  processes  con- 
nected with  the  activity  of  the  peripheral  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tem; of  the  physiological,  psycho-physical,  and  psychological  laws 
under  which  the  mind  reacts  in  the  form  of  simple  sensations,  and 
combines  these  sensations  into  the  composite  objects  of  sense;  of 
all  these  and  other  similar  matters,  the  unreflecting  conception  of 
sensation  takes  no  account. 

§  6.  It  is  obvious  that  the  analysis  of  sense-percepts  which  suf- 
fices for  working-day  life  will  in  no  respect  answer  the  demands  of 
science.  Its  "common-sense"  character  is  a  distinct  mark  of  its 
inadequacy.  An  adequate  scientific  treatment  of  this  branch  of 
Physiological  Psychology  requires  at  least  four  things:  (1)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  simple  sensations  from  those  complex  objects  of  experi- 
ence with  which  alone  our  adult  consciousness  is  familiar;  (2)  to 
point  out  the  varieties  of  quality  and  degrees  of  quantity  which  be- 
long to  these  sensations,  and  to  discover  the  laws  which  relate  them 
to  changes  in  the  form  and  intensity  of  their  stimuli;  (3)  to  show 
how  the  simple  sensations  are  constructed  by  the  mind  into  the  so- 
called  "presentations  of  sense"  under  mental  laws  of  time-form 
and  space-form;  and  (4)  to  indicate  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  higher 
mental  activities  of  association,  memory,  will,  and  judgment  may 
be  brought  under  laws  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  formation 
of  these  presentations  of  sense  depends.  It  is  upon  these  four 
heads  of  inquiry  that  modern  psychology,  as  studied  from  the 
psycho-physical  point  of  view,  has  expended  most  of  its  painstak- 
ing researches.  Its  success  has  been  by  no  means  complete.  All 
these  fields  of  inquiry  still  include  many  unanswered  questions;  all 
of  them  present  the  results  of  researches  that  seem  in  various  re- 
spects conflicting.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  these  fields  that  modern 
psychology  has  achieved  its  most  brilliant  successes. 

§  7.  The  distinctions  with  which  scientific  analysis  begins  are  to 
a  large  extent  received  from  ordinary  experience.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  of  the  distinctions  are  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
this  analysis.  They  all,  however,  require  to  be  carried  farther  and 
to  be  fixed  with  much  more  of  accuracy  than  belongs  to  the  im- 
pressions of  common  life.  New  distinctions  also  have  to  be  intro- 
duced. For  example,  scientific  investigation  maintains  the  difTcr- 
ence  between  sensations  of  smell  and  sensations  of  taste;  but  it 
points  out  what  is  not  ordinarily  apparent — namely,  that  certain 
results  commonly  referred  to  the  latter  sense  really  belong  to  the 
former.  It  also  adds  the  sensations  of  the  nniscular  sense  to  the 
classes  popularly  described;  and  it  discriminates  more  clearly  be- 
tween the  several  kinds  of  sensations  that  have  the  skin  for  tiieir 
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orpan.  As  we  liave  already  scon,  it  assigns  (wo  very  difTcrciit 
classes  of  sensations  to  the  ear. 

Psycluwpliysical  science,  moreover,  aceej)ts  the  common  distinc- 
tion l)ct\v<-en  the  (luaHty  and  tlie  (jnaiitity  of  the  dilferent  sensa- 
tions, lint  it  (h'scril)es  with  all  j)ossil)le  accnraey  the  limits  within 
which  alone  this  distinction  can  he  earried  mit.  It  shows  that  the 
(piality  and  tjnantity  of  sensation  are  inseparahly  connected;  that, 
as  Lotze  held  (a  view  confirmed  hy  von  Kries  and  others),  chan<;es 
in  (piality  can  he  distin<,Miished  from  chaiif^cs  in  intensity,  with 
perfect  confidence,  only  in  the  case  of  sensations  of  hearinj^.  It  is 
possible  that  even  here  the  distinction  is  largely  made  on  the  basis 
of  comj)le.\  cx])erience.  \'ery  intense  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  so 
far  change  their  sj)ecific  character  as  to  tend  to  ])ass  into  each  other, 
or,  |)erhaj)s,  to  become  submerged  in  a  common  tone  of  j)ainfnl 
feeling.  Minimnm  sensations  of  heat  and  pressure  are  difficult  to 
ilistingnish  from  each  other;  maximum  sensations  of  pressure  are 
likely  to  lose  the  characteristic  (piality  of  touch  and  be  displaced 
by  sensations  of  {)ain.  To  treat  scientifically  of  the  (piality  of 
sensations  re(|uires,  then,  a  large  amount  of  the  most  careful  an- 
alysis. 

§  -S.  It  is  essential,  in  (he  first  place,  to  distinguish  "simple 
sensations"  from  " j)resenta(ions  of  sense,"  or  those  comj)lex  ob- 
jec(s  of  consciousness  which  result  from  an  act  of  mental  synthesis 
on  the  basis  of  several  simultaneous  affections  of  sense.  As  respects 
developed  experience,  the  simple  srn.sation  is  a  uecrs.tari/  fcfioii  of 
p.ti/rlio-pfn/.sicdl  .srieucc.^  Consciousness  is  scarcely  more  able  di- 
rectly to  analyze  a  presentation  of  sense  into  those  factors  out  of 
which  it  originated  than  it  is  to  analyze  a  droj)  of  water  into  its 
component  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  Sinij)le  .sensations,  there- 
f(»re,  are  not  objects  which  can  Ik;  examined  in  the  direct  light  of 
in(rospcc(ion.  \v{  (hey  are  fac(ors  which,  as  scientific  analysis 
shows,  actually  enter  into  all  stich  objects  as  can  properly  be  sj)oken 
of  under  the  term  "  j)resen(a(ions  of  sense."  .\ny  sensa(ion  which 
is  absolu(e|y  unanalyzable  wi(h  respect  (o  distinctions  of  (|ualily, 
and  which,  therefore,  camjot  be  considered  as  consis(ing  of  com- 
])onen(  j)ar(s,  is  called  .simplr.  1(  is  dis(inguishe(l  as  a  .snisntinii 
fro?ii  all  (fthcr  elementary  forms  of  feeling  or  knowledge,  by  the 
relati<»n  which  it  sustains  to  the  presen(a(ions  of  sense.  A  sensa- 
tif)n,  unlike  the  feeling  of  grief,  of  desire,  or  of  weariness,  etc.,  is  a 

'  All  n\ir  HiihjMV|iirnt  work  will  Ix'  rompW'tHy  misundorHtocKl  unles.s  this  stato- 
mont  i.H  conNt.'intly  Imnu"  in  iiiin<l.  On  the  one  han<l,  the  Hricntifir  stinly  «>f 
urn.'M'-f'Xporionro  in  imiKinsiMc  witliniit  thr  annlysin  which  employe  this  (irtion; 
on  tho  othrr  han<l,  to  pivo  rrality  to  tho  fiction,  as  thmijjh  it  wcr*"  an  c\ix>ricncc<l 
element  in  ron.sciou.sne.s.H,  in  to  favor  un  atomistic  theory  of  mental  life. 
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potential  factor  of  a  material  object.  Through  the  senses  we  know 
"things";  not,  indeed,  as  though  they  appeared  before  the  mind 
by  immediate  apprehension  in  the  form  of  exact  copies  of  extra- 
mental  realities.  But  every  sensation  is  an  affection  of  the  mind 
recognized  as  connected  with  an  extra-mental  reality,  through  the 
activity  of  the  senses.  Simple  sensations  are  those  elementary 
factors,  themselves  indecomposable,  out  of  which  the  presentations 
of  sense  are  composed.  The  objects  of  sense,  however,  do  not  have 
the  character  of  mere  compounds  of  simple  sensations.  Sensations 
must  not  only  be  associated  and  compounded,  but  also  localized 
and  projected  without  (that  is,  set  in  systematic  relations  of  space- 
form),  in  order  to  constitute  the  objects  of  sense. 

§  9.  The  foregoing  remarks  suffice  to  indicate,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  what  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the  psycho-physical  investi- 
gation of  sensation.  We  inquire,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  as  to 
the  Quality  of  Sensations.  The  inquiry,  when  conducted  from  the 
psycho-physical  point  of  view,  involves  an  answer  to  three  questions: 
(1)  W^hat  is  the  precise  locality  in  the  organism  where  the  specific 
excitation  which  occasions  each  kind  of  sensation  originates;  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  stimulus  in  producing  such 
excitation  ?  (2)  W^hat  are  the  kinds  of  sensations  which  appear  in 
consciousness  as  the  result  of  the  various  excitations  ?  (3)  What  are 
the  laws  by  which  the  quality  of  the  sensations  is  related  to  the 
kinds  of  excitation  ?  Neither  of  these  three  questions  can  be 
answered  completely.  The  investigation  of  the  first  is  much  re- 
stricted by  our  almost  complete  ignorance  of  those  processes  in 
the  central  organs  that  are  in  all  cases  the  proximate  internal 
stimuli  or  immediate  antecedents  of  the  sensations.  Moreover,  as 
has  already  been  made  apparent,  our  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  end-organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  physi- 
cal processes  which  excite  them,  is  still  very  incomplete.  The  de- 
tection of  obscure  but  important  difi'erences  in  the  qualities  of  con- 
scious states  of  sensation  is  by  no  means  easy;  it  requires  great  skill, 
strict  and  trained  attention,  and  unwearied  repetition  of  experiment. 
But  these  conditions  of  success  have  a  great  effect  in  altering  tlie 
quality  of  the  sensations  themselves.  Besides  all  this,  remarkable 
idiosyncrasies  not  infrequently  appear;  and  language  can  only  im- 
perfectly describe  even  the  most  common  factors  of  the  varied  and 
living  experiences  with  which  science  tries  to  deal. 

In  investigating  the  laws  that  define  the  relations  between  our 
subjective  experience,  called  sensation,  and  objective  i)henomena 
in  the  shape  of  physical  energy  acting  upon  the  nervous  mechanism, 
there  is  often  the  greatest  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  laws  arc  be- 
ing investigated.     They  may  be  consideretl  as  purely  physiological, 
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or  ;is  |)syrlio-[)li\ -^ical,  or  iis  jjiircly  psycliolo^'ical.  It  is  not  stranfjo, 
tlu'rt'fon",  that  dilFtTciit  theories  exist  for  accounting  for  all  the 
mort'  ini|H)rtant  groups  of  facts,  (IcjK'nding  u|>on  tlie  emphiusis  laid 
l)y  (iilTcn-nt  invcstii^ators  upon  the  value  of  each  (jf  tiie  tliree  j)<>s.si- 
l)le  iu(Kles  of  explanation.  'I'he  truth  is,  that  each  sensation  is  sej)a- 
raletl  hy  a  sc'ries  of  intricate  physiological  and  psychical  j)r(x-esses 
from  the  a[)j)lication  of  the  stimulus  in  the  gros.s,  ius  it  were,  to  the 
end-organ  of  sense. 

§  10.  What  has  already  Keen  said  regarding  the  "s[M'cific  energy 
of  the  nerves"  (compare  pp.  2^  f.)  nuist  Ih'  assumed  in  discussing  the 
cpiality  of  sen.sations.  The  po.s.ses.sion  of  common  functions  can- 
not, indeed,  Ix*  denied  to  the  ner\e-fil)res  in  general.  C^onduction 
has  l)een  .scM>n  to  Ik?  the  one  universal  projM-rty  of  all  the  nervous 
elements;  and  even  the  end-organs,  or  recej>tors,  of  sense-impres- 
sions arc  made  up  of  elaborate  and  ingenious  combinations  of  these 
elements.  But  the  phenomena  of  sensation  rec|uire  a  fnrtlur  exten- 
sion of  the  conception  of  spec-ific  functions,  on  whatever  physical  or 
physiological  basis  tiiis  diU'erentiaticin  is  founded.  CtMisciously 
made  distinctions  in  the  cpiality  of  sensations  depend  upon  the  ex- 
citation of  s|M'cific  corresponding  elements  of  the  nervous  mechanism. 
Sen.sations  of  light  and  ciAor  dej)end  upon  different  species  of  the  ex- 
citation of  the  optic  nerve;  and  similar  specific  cpiality  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  of  smell,  taste,  hear- 
ing, and  touch.  Uut  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and  the  conclu- 
sions which  must  be  drawn  from  it  will  be  much  better  appreciated 
at  a  later  period  in  the  discussion. 

§  11.  Little  of  a  scientific  character  is  known  concerning  Se>i.<ta- 
tioiis  of  Smdl,  considered  as  respects  their  specific  cpiality.  The 
physical  and  nervous  structure  of  the  apj)aratus  employed  in  ex- 
citing this  species  of  .sensations,  and  the  way  in  which  the  stimulus 
is  customarily  apj)lied,  have  already  been  desc-ribed  (see  p.  170). 
Under  c)rdinary  conditions  the  stimulus  nnist  act  in  gaseous  form, 
or  else  be  vapori/.able,  with  the  existing  degree  of  tenijH'rature. 
The  degree  of  temperature  at  which  different  substances  Ix'come 
vapori/able,  and  therefore  odorous,  varies  greatly  according  to  their 
physical  characteristics.  Arsenic,  for  examj)le,  which  at  ordinary 
temjM-ratures  is  iiUMlorous,  when  raised  to  a  dark-red  heat  excites 
intense  sensations  of  smell  by  the  vapor  it  gives  off. 

Whether  an  odorous  substance  must  actually  n-ach  tin-  olfactory 
nuicous  membrane  in  a  vaj)orous  form  or  whetlu-r  a  solution  will 
in  any  case  excite  sensations  of  smell,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained; 
since  neither  the  j)ositive  nor  the  negative  results  which  have  Ix en 
obtained  by  difTerent  experimenters  can  withstand  nil  criticism.  In 
the  case  of  negative  results,  such  as  those  of  Weber,  who  found  that 
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when  the  head  was  tilted  back  and  the  nostrils  filled  with  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  eau  de  cologne,  the  sense  of  smell  was  not  excited, 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  treatment  of  the  membrane 
by  soaking  it  in  a  liquid  disturbs  the  function  of  the  olfactory  ap- 
paratus for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  case  of  the  positive  re- 
sults, the  difficulty  is  that  of  being  sure  that  the  narrow  chink  in 
which  the  end-organs  are  situated  is  actually  filled  with  the  liquid; 
if  it  were  not,  but  some  air  remained,  then  the  odorous  particles 
might  really  reach  the  olfactory  surface  in  the  form  of  a  vapor. 
On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  argued  that,  since  at  least  a  thin  layer 
of  liquid  must  cover  the  olfactory  membrane,  the  odorous  particles 
must  finally  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  this  liquid,  and  so  excite 
the  sensations  of  smell. 

§  12.  Whatever  decision  may  be  reached  as  to  the  possibility 
under  highly  abnormal  conditions,  the  ordinary  and  "adequate" 
stimulus  of  smell  is  rightly  assumed  to  consist  in  certain  exceedingly 
minute  particles  contained  in  the  odorous  gas  or  vapor  which  is 
drawn  in  with  the  current  of  air  over  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  regio  oljadoria.  The  question  is  as  yet  scarcely  decided, 
whether  other  forms  of  stimulus,  besides  these  odorous  particles — 
mechanical,  electrical,  thermic,  or  so-called  subjective — can  ex- 
cite the  sensation  of  smell.  The  older  experimenters  (Volta, 
Pfaff,  Fowler,  and  Humboldt)  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  proof 
that  the  electrical  current  is  an  excitant  of  this  sense.  In  one  place, 
however,  Pfaff  speaks  of  a  sensation  resembling  the  smell  of  sul- 
phur as  caused  by  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  sensory  pas- 
sages of  the  nose.  Rittcr  (in  179S)  experimented  by  using  bits  of 
graphite  and  zinc  thrust  into  these  passages,  and  also  by  holding 
one  pole  of  a  battery  in  the  hand  and  placing  the  other  in  the  nos- 
tril. In  the  latter  way  he  thought  that  he  excited  a  genuine  spe- 
cific sensation  of  this  sense.  He  describes  the  positive  pole  in  the 
nostril  as  producing  an  inclination  to  sneeze  and  a  trace  of  a  smell 
like  that  of  ammonia;  the  negative  pole  placed  there  docs  away 
with  this  inclination  and  produces  a  kind  of  "sour"  smell.  Such 
phenomena  are  probably,  however,  all  to  be  assigned  to  the  nerves 
of  taste,  touch,  and  common  feeling.  ]\Iore  recent  investigations 
have  done  little  to  remove  the  reasons  for  doubt.*  The  smell  of 
phosphorus  which  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chine is  probably  due  to  the  ozone  set  free;  it  is  not  a  case,  then, 
of  the  direct  excitation  by  electricity  of  the  sensation  of  smell. 
Some  physiologists  (notably  \'alentin)  have  observed  that  this  sen- 
sation may  be  awakened  by  mechanical  stimulation,  such  as  strong 
vibration  of  the  nostrils,  violent  sneezing,  etc. ;  others  have  failed 
'  See  W.  Nagcl,  Ilaiulbuch  d.  Pliysioloyie  des  Menschen,  1905,  III,  G02. 
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to  prfxhu'o  this  sjx'cific  snisory  clfcct  in  such  ways.  It  doe.s  not 
a|)jM-ar  that  tlicrmic  stiinulatioii  will  excite  the  sensation  (jf 
sintjl. 

Iv\j)erinients  to  prove  that  subjective  sensations  of  smell  may  he 
])r(Mluce(l  hy  injecting  odorous  suhstances  into  the  veins  of  animaLs 
are  very  uncertuin.  Human  pathological  ca.scs,  in  spite  of  the  cns- 
tomary  indefiniteness  of  the  patient's  testimony  as  to  the  naturi'  of 
his  sensory  alVi-ction,  tend  to  show  that  comj)res,si()n  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  hy  tumors,  etc.,  may  produce  sensations  of  smell.  Dis- 
turbances of  the  central  organs,  such  as  occur  in  cases  of  dLsejuse, 
may  doui)tle.ss  have  the  same  result.  The  ]X)werful  effect  which 
some  odors  have  uj)on  the  brains  of  some  {HTsons,  so  that  naas<';i, 
piddines.s,  and  otlu-r  disturbances  of  fe<'ling  result,  scarcely  ne<tLs 
mention;  but  it  cannot  easily  all  be  resolved  into  mental  as.s(KiatioiLs 
conne<'ted  with  the  sense  impressions.  Hallucinations  of  smell  an* 
among  the  prominent  and  {XTsistent  symptoms  of  certain  forms  of 
insanity. 

§  ]'.i.  As  concerns  the  varieti(\s  of  odors,  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  the  important  scientific  problem  is  that  of  attempting 
to  reduce  this  manifold  to  order.  In  other  senses,  particidarly  in 
sight  and  taste,  such  attempts  have  already  met  with  a  considenible 
degree  of  success.  The  great  variety  of  colors  can  Ix*  ordentl  by 
reference  to  a  few  primary  colors;  and  the  tastes  can  be  reducetl  to 
mixtures  of  a  few  elementary  tastes.  There  are  some  indications 
that  a  similar  "component  theory"  is  moving  in  the  right  dir(>ction 
in  the  case  of  smell  also.  This  theory  would  hold  that  there  is 
a  relatively  small  number  of  j)rimary  odors,  each  aroused  by  a  sjm'- 
cific  j)hysico-<'hemical  stimidus,  while  the  great  varii'ty  of  other 
(xlors  have  their  c-omj)lex  nature  (hie  to  their  iK'ing  aroused  by 
mixed  stimuli.  But  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  vague  character 
of  the  evidence,  a  designation  of  the  ])riniary  sensations  of  smell, 
or  of  their  sj)eci(ic  stimuli,  is  still  verv  far  from  an  accomplisheil 
fact. 

Introspectively,  odors  by  no  means  sejiarate  themselves  into  ele- 
mentary and  compound,  but  all  seem  sim])le.  It  is,  however,  ]M).s.si- 
ble  to  draw  a  line  between  smell  ]»r()j)er  and  tactile  sensations  of 
the  nasal  organ.  The  int<  ri<»r  nf  ihe  nose  is  sup]>iii(l  not  mily  l)y 
the  olfactory  nerve  but  also  by  a  branch  of  the  trigeminus;  and  many 
sharj)  "odors"  are  in  part  stinging  sensations  from  the  end-organs 
of  the  latter  nerve,  and  persist  in  individuals  who  are,  through  in- 
jury or  Cf)ngenital  absence  of  the  olfactory  nerve  or  similar  causes, 
completely  ano.tmir,  or  lacking  in  the  sense  of  smell.  Ii  is  also 
possible  to  draw  a  line  b<'twe<'n  sm<'ll  and  the  sensations  of  taste 
which  .sometimes  arise  from  vajiors,  as  the  sweet  taste  of  inhaled 
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chloroform,  which  is  properly  due^  to  excitation  of  taste-buds  on 
the  soft  palate  and  in  the  larynx.  Even  these  distinctions  are  not 
easy  for  introspection;  and  in  common  life  we  ascribe  the  mixture 
of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  sensations  which  may  result  from  sniffing 
a  vaporous  substance,  all  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

§  14.  If  all  these  extraneous  sensations  are  excluded,  the  intro- 
spective analysis  of  the  sensations  of  smell  proper  seems  impossible. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  notice  resemblances  and  differences 
between  odors,  and  so  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  classification.  None 
of  the  classifications  of  odors  which  have  been  offered  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  however;  nor  do  any  of  them  afford  much  promise 
of  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  elementary  smell-stimuli.  The 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  attention  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Linnaeus,  the  great  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it 
has  been  adopted  and  somewhat  developed  by  Zwaardemaker,  who 
ranks  as  the  leader  among  contemporary  students  of  the  sense  of 
smell.     Zwaardemaker's  classification  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Ethereal  odors,  including  the  odors  of  fruits. 

(2)  Aromatic  or  spicy  odors. 

(3)  Fragrant  odors,  including  the  scents  of  flowers,  and  also 
vanilla,  tea,  balsam,  etc, 

(4)  Ambrosial  odors,  of  which  musk  is  the  most  familiar  example. 

(5)  Alliaceous  odors,  including  onion,  india  rubber,  chlorin,  and 
iodin. 

(6)  Empyreumatic  or  burnt  odors,  including  burnt  foods,  and 
also  tar,  gasoline,  etc. 

(7)  Ilircine  or  goaty  odors,  including  cheese,  rancid  butter,  etc. 

(8)  Repulsive  odors,  as  of  certain  insects  and  plants. 

(9)  Nauseous  odors,  as  of  decaying  flesh. 

Some  of  these  classes  seem  broader  than  others;  especially  do 
we  notice  that  numbers  8  and  9  include,  for  many  individuals, 
smells  that  might  be  selected  from  all  the  other  classes;  and  all  are 
capable  of  subdivision  into  subordinate  classes.  More  important 
still  is  the  fact  that  some  odors  do  not  readily  find  a  place  in  the 
scheme  at  all.  If  it  were  possible  to  discover  any  chemical  com- 
munity between  the  members  of  any  class  or  sub-class,  which  slioiild 
set  that  class  off,  as  stimuli,  from  the  other  classes,  a  long  step  would 
be  taken  toward  a  scientific  understanding  of  these  sensations;  but, 
so  far,  there  is  little  sign  of  a  common  chemical  character  among 
resembling  odors.     Periiaps  more  hojx*  of  advance  is  afforded  by 

'  W.  Nagel,  Handhuch  dcr  Physiologie,  1905,  III,  Oil;  Zwaiirtlciiuikcr,  Physl- 
ologie  des  Geruchs,  1895. 
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the  results  of  fxainiuin^  tlu*  odors  of  closely  related  groups  of  chem- 
ical substances.  It  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  (xlorous  suh- 
stances,  with  fi'w  exccj)ti()Ms,  contain  eleinent.s  hclon^in;,'  to  only 
three  of  MendclcjefT's  <,'rouj)s,  namely  the  fifth  (of  which  nitro<,'en, 
phosphorus,  and  antimony  are  memhcrs),  the  sixth  (including  oxv- 
gen,  sulj)hur,  and  chromium),  and  the  seventh  (including  chlorin, 
hronu'n,  and  i(Mlin).  When  similar  compounds  of  the  elements  of 
one  of  these  (groups  are  arran;;ed  in  the  oriler  of  their  atomic  weij^dit, 
the  odors  are  found  to  run  aloni;  a  scale,  shadini;  off  from  one  to 
another.  Thus,  the  odors  of  chlorin,  hromin,  and  iodin  can  Ke  re- 
garded as  arranged  along  a  linear  scale,  ami  the  same  is  true  of  like 
compounds  of  tliese  three.  Similar  scales  are  found  on  arranging 
tlie  fatty  acids  in  order,  or  the  monatomic  alcohols,  or  other  like 
series  of  organic  compounds.  The  members  at  each  end  of  such  a 
.series  are  often  odorless;  and  the  intensity  as  well  as  the  (piality 
of  the  o<lor  is  likely  to  change  in  a  gradual  nuinner  along  the 
series.' 

§  lo.  On  the  ])sychol()gical  or  physiological  side,  more  light  can 
be  expected  from  studying  the  results  of  mixture  of  odors,  of  fa- 
tigue of  the  organs,  etc.,  than  from  attemj)ts  to  classify  odors  in- 
trospectively.  Partial  anosmia — a  condition  in  wiiich  the  nose  is 
insensitive  to  certain  odors  but  not  to  all — is  not  infrecjuent;  and 
the  distinction  draws  a  physiological  line  between  some  odors  and 
others.  It  is  well  known  that  prolonged  action  of  an  o<lorous  sub- 
stance results  in  a  condition  of  fatigue  (or  adaptation),  in  which 
the  odor  can  no  longer  be  perceiveil.  In  this  condition,  it  is  found 
that  the  nose  becomes  insensitive  to  certain  other  odors  besides  the 
particular  one  which  has  been  acting,  while  it  remains  sensitive 
to  still  other  odors  of  a  different  character.  The  odors  which  are 
fatigued  together  woidd  seem  to  belong  together  j)hysiologically, 
and  they  are  also  likely,  in  fact,  to  be  subjectively  similar. 

Somewhat  analogous  results  have  been  obtained  by  studying 
mixtures  of  difTerent  stinuili  which  excite  sensations  f)f  smell.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  such  exj)eriment.s,  to  avoid  the  p()ssil)ility  of  a 
chciiiie.il  union  between  the  two  vaj)ors,  and  this  is  jxrhaps  best  ac- 
complished bv  Zwaardemaker's  device  of  conducting  one  vaj)or 
to  the  right  nostril  ami  the  other  to  the  left,  each  through  a  sej)arate 
tube.  The  effect  of  such  mixed  stinudation  is,  in  some  cases,  the 
pro<luction  of  an  intermediate  odor,  but  in  others  the  masking  of 
one  (nlor  by  the  other,  or  even  the  complete  neutralization  of  each 
by  the  other  so  that  no  odor  is  perceived  from  the  mixture.     Similar 

'  Sco  Hnyrnift,  lirmn,  1R.W,  II,  IGO.  and  in  Schiifcr'H  Tcrtlnxik  of  Physiolo^, 
1900,  II.  I'J.'jI.  Till'  n-siillH  !ij>|x>;ir  t<>  Ik-  an  fntrrinR  wr<lpi'  into  the  toupfi  i)rol>- 
lem  of  the  clutuification  of  tl»e  stimuli  of  M>nHntion«  of  Hincll. 
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effects  of  the  blending,  or  contrast,  or  opposition  of  sensations  are 
obtained  in  other  classes  of  our  sensory  experience.  It  is  along 
these  lines  that  the  unravelling  of  the  intricacies  of  the  sense  of 
smell  may  be  expected  to  make  most  progress. 

§  16.  The  condition  of  scientific  attainment  as  to  sensations  of 
taste  and  their  stimuli  is  somewhat  better  than  that  as  to  the  allied 
sense  of  smell.  The  adequate  specific  stimulus  for  the  nerves  of 
this  sense  consists  in  certain  tastable  substances;  such  substances, 
however,  do  not  excite  the  end-apparatus  unless  they  act  upon  it 
under  definite  conditions.  Only  fluid  bodies,  or  such  as  are  at 
least  to  some  small  degree  soluble  in  a  fluid  or  menstruum,  excite 
sensations  of  taste;  absolutely  insoluble  bodies  are,  without  excep- 
tion, tasteless.  This  fact  may  be  due  to  the  concealed  position  of  the 
inner  cells  of  the  gustatory  flasks,  which  is  such  that  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  substances  undissolved.  By  no  means  all  soluble  sub- 
stances, however,  have  a  taste.  No  known  law  regulates  the  rela- 
tion between  the  solubility  of  bodies  and  their  power  to  excite  sen- 
sations of  this  class.  The  adequate  stimulus  of  taste  is  thus  chemi- 
cal; and  taste-buds  are  "chemo-ceptors."  Whether  they  can  be 
aroused  by  other  classes  of  stimuli — mechanical,  thermal,  electrical 
— is  not  yet  ascertained  with  certainty.  But  thermal  stimuli,  at 
least,  are  probably  without  any  effect  on  the  taste  end-organs. 
As  to  mechanical  stimuli,  some  good  observers  have  reported  sen- 
sations of  taste  resulting  from  pressing  or  tapping  the  tongue;  but 
others  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  same  results.  Sensations 
of  this  class  are  certainly  aroused  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  tongue.  If,  for  example,  the  positive  pole 
or  anode  is  applied  to  the  tongue,  the  sensation  is  sour;  if  the  nega- 
tive pole  or  cathode  is  applied,  the  taste  is  not  so  easy  to  describe, 
but  is  called  sharp,  alkaline,  or  bitter,  by  different  observers.  Wheth- 
er the  sensations  produced  in  this  way  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  the  current  on  the  end-organs  of  taste  is  a  question  which, 
after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  study,  is  not  yet  settled.  The  in- 
sufficiency of  the  evidence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  a 
current  sets  up  electrolysis;  and  though  this  may  be  prevented  from 
taking  place  in  the  saliva  of  the  mouth,  there  is  no  way  to  make  sure 
that  electrolysis  is  not  going  on  within  the  taste-buds,  or  at  some 
polarizable  surface  through  which  the  current  has  to  pass.  Now 
electrolysis  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  saliva  or  body  fluids  would 
set  free  acid  ions  at  the  anode  and  alkaline  at  the  cathode;  and  thus 
the  tastes  actually  observed  could  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  chemi- 
cal stimuli  generated  by  electrolysis,  rather  than  to  electrical  stimuli. 
This  view  has  considerable  probability  as  an  exj)lanati()n  of  the 
"electrical  tastes";  it  is  at  least  not  excluded  by  any  results  yet  ob- 
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taiiic«l.'  A])j).irtiilly,  tli«'r«'f<»rf,  \vr  liavr  \\\  tlir  taste  ciid-or^ans  a 
striking'  (•\aiiij)lt'  of  the  ^'riicral  characteristic  of  sjx'cial  recejjtors — 
namely,  that,  thoii^'h  hij^hly  sensitive  to  one  sjM-cial  stiniuhis,  tliey 
art'  rather  ohtuse  to  all  other  sorts  of  stimuli. 

§  17.  In  attcmptin*;  to  delimit,  analyze,  and  order  the  sensations 
of  taste,  we  are  met  with  the  same  difficulty  as  that  which  confronted 
us  in  the  case  of  smell — namely,  that  tastes  usually  (x-cur  in  close 
combination  with  other  sensations.  The  tongue  and  mouth  jkj.sscss 
the  tactile,  teni{)erature,  pain,  and  muscular  senses  as  well  as  tttste; 
and  tlie  "  feeling"  of  food  contributes  largely  to  its  apparent  "  t;Lste." 
For  e.\amj)le,  astringent  and  oily  "tastes"  are  really  tactile  sensa- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  taste  and  smell,  except 
by  artificially  excluding  smell.  A  simple  exjx*riment  for  accomjilLsh- 
ing  this  is  due  to  C'hevreul  (1.S24),  and  consists  in  holding  the  nose 
while  taking  into  the  mouth  substances  of  various  flavor,  but  reduced 
to  like  consistency  so  as  to  avoid  help  in  discrimination  from  the 
side  of  the  tactile  sense.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  surpris- 
ing fact  comes  to  light  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  taste 
alone,  Ix'tween  coffee  and  ([uinine,  or  between  apj)le  and  onion. 
Tlu'  conclusion  from  this  exj)criment,  when  fully  carriiii  out,  is 
that  most  so-<-alled  tastes  are  really  odors. 

Excluding  the  .sense  of  smell  does  not,  however,  interfere  at  all 
in  the  |M'rcej)tion  of  the  following  four  tastes:  sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
saline.  These  four  are  universally  recognized  as  simple  tastes, 
and  it  is  very  (loul)tful  whether  any  others  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  Metallic  and  alkaline  are  added  by  some  authorities,  and  there 
is  still  .some  question  regarding  them;  but  it  is  dear  that  they  are 
at  least  y)artly  composed  of  mixtures  of  swe«'t,  sour,  bitter,  and  saline, 
along  with  sensations  of  touch  and  smell. 

§  bS.  The  following  (piestion  now  arises:  Does  each  of  tlie  four 
elementary  tastes  have  a  special  end-organ?  Histologically,  no 
difference  apjM'ars  Ix-tween  the  various  taste-b»ids  which  can  lie 
taken  as  an  indication  of  functional  difrerentialion.  Vet  it  is  clear 
from  exjM'riinent  that  the  taste-buds  are  not  all  e(|uivalent.  The 
fact  is  familiar  that  bitter  is  best  tasted  at  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  sweet  Ix'st  at  tlu*  tij);  while  the  edges  of  the  tongue  are  the  most 
sensitive  to  .sour.  Kx|XTiment  has  made  these  results  more  j)re- 
cise  bv  sharplv  localizing  the  slimulatinn.  If  weak  solutions  are 
applieil  to  individual  fungiform  ])a]>ilhe  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  it  is  found  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  |)a|)ilhe  varies  consider- 
ably; although  it  is  impossible  to  htcalize  the  stimidus  to  single 
taste-buds.  .\  few  paj)ilhe  are  found  which  resj)ond  «)nly  to  sweet, 
'  Soo  thr  summary  of  cvidi-nro  \>y   N.^ipl,   in  his   IhnuUnich   tier   Vh]i!iu>\it<j\r, 

190.'>,  III,  r>.'JO. 
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or  only  to  sour,  etc.  Others  respond  to  two,  and  others  to  three, 
some  to  all  four,  classes  of  the  sensation  of  taste;  while  some  do  not 
respond  at  all/  These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  favorable  to 
the  hypothesis  that  individual  taste-buds  are  specialized,  each  for 
one  taste. 

The  physiological  relations  maintained  between  the  four  elemen- 
tary tastes  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out.  A  condition  of  partial 
ageusia,  or  lack  of  taste,  can  be  produced  by  chewing  gymnema 
leaves;  the  sense  for  sweet  and  for  bitter  is  thus  temporarily  de- 
stroyed, while  that  for  sour  and  saline  substances  remains.  The 
mixture  of  two  taste-stimuli  does  not  give  rise  to  a  series  of  clear 
intervening  qualities,  as  does,  for  example,  the  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow,  but  the  two  tastes  in  some  cases  remain  side  by  side  and  dis- 
tinct; in  other  cases  they  alternate;  and  in  still  others,  the  two  neu- 
tralize each  other.  Kiesow  has,  however,  found  that  a  mixture  of 
weak  solutions  of  sugar  and  common  salt  gives  a  flat  alkaline  taste, 
weaker  than  that  of  either  of  the  components  of  the  mixture,  and 
not  like  either  of  them.  Contrast  effects,  such  as  the  extreme  sour- 
ness of  an  acid  fruit  after  a  sweet  substance  has  been  eaten,  are  well 
known;  but  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to  utilize  this  experience 
in  explaining  the  dynamic  relations  of  the  four  simple  sensations 
of  taste.  There  is  no  clear  indication  that  the  tastes  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  linear  scale,  as  the  primary  colors  are,  nor  that  any  taste 
stands  to  any  other  definitely  in  the  relation  of  opposite  or  comple- 
mentary. On  the  whole,  it  appears  as  if  the  four  tastes  were  rather 
isolated  from  each  other,  each  representing  almost  an  independent 
sense.  There  is  much  blending,  to  be  sure;  but  the  amount  is  ap- 
parently no  greater  between  one  taste  and  another  than  between 
tastes  and  odors. 

§  19.  Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
stimulus  which  arouses  any  of  the  sensations  of  taste.  It  is  true 
that  bodies  of  similar  chemical  composition  usually  evoke  similar 
tastes;  though  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  sweet  and  bitter  are  often  evoked  by  bodies  of  very  similar 
composition,  or  even  by  the  same  body.  On  the  other  hand,  sub- 
stances of  very  different  chemical  composition — such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, cane  sugar  and  sugar  of  lead — sometimes  excite  the  same 
sensation  of  taste.  Since  it  is  in  solution  that  substances  act 
on  the  end-organs  of  taste,  the  theory  of  solutions  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  may  be  that  dissociated  ions  are  the 
essential  stimulus;  and  there  is  some  positive  evidence  that  acid 

'  Ohrwull,  Sknntlincn\  Archivf.  Physiol.,  ISOO,  II,  I;  Kit-sow,  Wuiult's  Philosoph. 
Studicn,  18U8,  XIV,  5<J1. 
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taste  is  duo  to  tlu'  actii)ii  of  hytlro^^cu  ions,  and  alkaline  taste  to 
hvdroxyl  ions.' 

§  20.  On  passing  to  tlie  eonsidtration  of  sctisations  oj  sound  much 
more  helj)  is  received  from  the  science  of  physics.  But  nuxlern  in- 
vestigations, in  the  form  in  which  they  concern  us,  do  not  go  hack 
of  the  great  work  of  Helmholtz,^  who  made  the  entire  field  |)ecul- 
iarlv  his  own.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  tliis  work,  the  suhjeet 
has  also  been  greatly  enriched  hy  the  original  researches  of  Octting- 
en,  Mach,  Preyer,  Hensen,  Stumpf,  and  other  still  later  writers.  In 
sp<'aking  of  the  stimuli  of  these  sensations,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
fer chielly  to  the  vibrations  of  air,  which  are  only  remote  cxcitanLs 
of  the  end-organs  of  this  sense.  Neither  j)hysics  nor  jihysiology 
has  yet  been  able  to  fix  the  precise  locality  in  the  organism  (the  ner- 
vous structure  of  the  cochlea)  where  the  immediate  stimulation  of 
the  end-apparatus  takes  place;  or  to  tell  what  is  the  exact  nature 
of  its  action.  We  are  obliged,  then,  to  confine  ourselves  in  the 
main  to  considering  a  relation  between  the  vibratory  energy  of  the 
air  and  certain  states  of  consciousness,  without  att<'m[)ting  to  ex- 
plain the  many  intermediate  links. 

All  sensations  which  arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  irritation 
of  the  auditory  nerve  are  called  sensations  of  sound.  The  word 
"sound"  is  thus  used  by  psychology  for  a  wholly  subjective  affair, 
which  has  no  more  resemblance  to  tho<Tt'  vibrations  which  physics 
designates  by  the  same  word  than  h;us  the  taste  sweet  to  the  un- 
known physical  proj)erties  that  ])roduce  it.  The  trained  mind,  or 
"trained  ear,"  as  we  .say,  has  indeed  the  |X)wer  directly  to  analyze 
a  compound  musical  .sound  into  its  constituent  elements.  But  each 
of  these  elements  is  ])urely  a  sensation,  a  sulijective  affair.  It  car- 
ries in  itself  no  token  that  it  has  In-en  j)r(Hluced  i)y  vibrations  of 
any  kind;  or  that  it  sustains  any  numerical  relation  whatever  to 
the  vibrations  of  which  some  other  .sensation  of  .sound  is  composed. 
We  know  nothing  directly,  through  .sensations,  either  of  the  struct- 
>ire  of  the  ear  or  of  vibrating  strings  and  j)artieles  of  air,  or  of  the 
mathematics  and  physics  of  music. 

§  21.  Sounds  are  of  two  classes — tones,  or  musical  .sounds,  and 
voisfs.  The  former  are  due  to  p^iodic  motions  of  .sonorous  Ixxliivs; 
the  latter  to  non-p<'rio(lic.  Noises  are  those  sounds  which,  ol>- 
jectively  considere*!,  are  wanting  in  the  {>eriodic  regidarity  of  stimu- 
lation which  characterizes  all  musical  soun<ls,  and,  subjectively 
considered,  in  the  peculiar,  pleasant  modification  of  con.sciousne.ss 

'  Richards,  Amrr.  Chrm.  Journal,  1898,  XX;  Kaatle,  {bvl.;  Ili'tbor  and  Kirnow, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physicaliachr  Chrmir,   1898,   XXVII. 

'  Dir  Ixhrr  jvin  d.  Tonrmpfuntiungrn  als  physiolog.  Gruixdlngc  filr  d.  Thcorit 
d.  Musik  (BmunBchwoiR,  l.st  e<I.,  18G2;  and  several  subsequent  etiitions). 
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which  the  latter  produce.  But  noises  accompany  almost  all  tones; 
and,  conversely,  tones  may  be  detected  by  the  trained  ear  as  mingled 
with  the  noises  of  every-day  life.  No  player  of  the  violin  avoids  all 
noise  of  scraping  from  the  bow;  no  stroke  of  a  workman's  hammer, 
or  slamming  of  a  door,  that  does  not  start  and  catch  up  into  itself 
some  trace  of  musical  tone.  The  interest  of  science  has  hitherto 
been  almost  w^holly  concentrated  upon  musical  sounds,  and  little 
has  been  done  by  either  physics  or  physiology  toward  the  analysis 
of  noises.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  noise,  according  to  Helmholtz, 
that  there  is  a  quick  and  irregular  alternation  of  different  kinds  of 
sensation  of  sound.  This  distinctive  character  can  generally  be 
detected  "by  attentive  aural  observation  without  artificial  assist- 
ance." We  can  compound  noises  out  of  musical  tones;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  striking  together  all  the  keys  of  an  octave  on  the  piano. 
Hensen^  distinguished  three  "categories  of  unmixed  noises" — the 
"beats"  or  pulsations  which  disturb  the  purity  of  musical  tones; 
the  crackle,  crack,  or  crash;  and  hissing  sounds.  These  three  shade 
into  each  other,  and,  when  mixed  with  different  kinds  and  quantities 
of  musical  sounds,  make  up  the  noises  which  we  hear  on  every  hand. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  analyze  tonal  elements  out  of  most, 
if  not  all,  kinds  of  noises.  And  although  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
completely  analyzing  a  noise  into  such  elements,  success  has  been 
great  enough  to  encourage  the  opinion  that  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  noises  might  break  them  up  into  combinations  of  various  in- 
harmonic tones. 

§  22.  INIusical  sounds  differ,  not  only  in  quality,  but  also  in 
quantity  or  intensity  of  sensation  as  dependent  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations  which  produce  them.  With  respect  to  their 
quality  they  are  distinguished  as  either  simple  or  complex,  accord- 
ing as  they  result  from  one  set  of  regularly  recurrent  (periodic)  vi- 
brations of  a  given  number  in  a  given  unit  of  time,  or  result  from 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  sets  of  such  vibrations.  The  musi- 
cal sounds  of  ordinary  experience  are  complex.  The  blending  of 
the  simple  tones  into  the  complex  tone  is  not  so  complete,  however, 
that  it  cannot  be  at  least  partially  analyzed  directly  by  a  trained 
ear.  The  complex  sound,  which  results  from  this  compounding 
of  the  contrasts  or  coincidences  of  several  simple  musical  sounds, 
may  be  called  by  the  term  "clang" — in  this  meaning  borrowed 
from  the  usage  of  the  German.  The  quality  of  tones  considered  as 
simple  sensations  is  their  pitch,  which  varies  according  to  a  scale  of 
states  of  consciousness  that  are  immediately  apprehended  and  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  that  are  discovered  by  objective  meth- 

'  In  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  ii,  pp.  .'5-142,  and  works  by  the  same 
author  there  referred  to. 
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(ul.s  to  corrospoiul  to  a  scale  of  clianfjcs  in  the  miiiilxr  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  waves  which  (K'ca.si(jn  them.  'I'he  pitch  of  tones  is 
therefore  sj)oken  of  as  "hi;,'li"  or  "low,"  according  to  the  phice 
whicjj  we  as.si;^n  to  the  ri'sultin^  sensations  in  this  scale.  Such 
|)hice  in  the  scale  may  Ik*  considen'd  either  with  resjK*c-t  to  the  re- 
lation of  any  particular  tone  to  the  uj)pcr  or  lower  limits  of  the 
scale,  or  with  resjM-ct  to  tlii'  relation  of  the  dilFerent  ton»'s  to  one 
another.  "('lan;,rs,"  or  comj)lex  tones — the  musical  sounds  with 
which  we  are  made  ac(|uainti'd  hy  all  onlinary  exjK-rienee — have 
also  a  variahlc  (jiiality  called  timhre,  or  "  toiie-<nli)r";  the  tinihre 
of  the  clan^  is  de|M'ndent  uj)on  the  j)itch,  numi>er,  and  relative  in- 
tensity of  the  simple  tones  which  comj)<>se  it.  Thus  a  note  havinj^ 
the  same  place  in  the  musical  scale  (for  example,  a  lA  the  once- 
marked  (K'tave — 140  vibrations)  aounds  dill'erently,  as  we  say,  on 
the  piano,  violin,  cornet,  or  when  sunt;  hy  the  human  voice.  The 
j)itch  of  the  tone  as  produced  l>y  all  these  dilferent  methods  is  the 
sanu-;  hut  its  tone-color  is  determined  hy  the  character  of  the  over- 
tones which  are  hleiided  with  the  fundamental  tone. 

§  23.  The  pifch  of  tones  dejx'nds  uj)on  the  ra])idity  of  the  jxri- 
o<lic  vibrations  (the  number  in  a  ^'iven  unit  of  time — usually  one 
second)  which  (K-casion  them,  or — what  is  the  same  thint; — upon 
tlie  lcn;:th  of  the  sound-waves.  This  class  of  sensations,  however, 
has  both  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit;  that  is  to  .say,  vibrations  either 
below  or  above  a  certain  number  per  second,  or — what  is  the 
same  tiling — wave-lcn^'ths  that  an*  either  shorter  or  lon<;er  than  a 
^iven  limit,  produce  no  sensations  of  musical  sound.  The  diflieulty 
of  dctermim'n^  these  limits  is  <;reat,  because  the  intensity  of  ex- 
tremely low  or  hi^h  tones  has  to  i)e  enormously  increa^sed  in  order 
that  they  may  Ix.-  heard  at  all;  because  the  perceptions  of  the 
acoustic  sense  are  so  very  blunt  near  the  limits  that  the  diirerent 
.sensations  are  almost  certain  to  Ix-  confused;  because  distracting 
.sensations  of  common  feelinj;  miii^de  in  these  ranges  of  tone  with 
the  .sensations  of  sound,  and  Ix-cause  near  the  lower  limits  the 
over-tories — <'S|)<'ciallv  the  octave  above — become  so  strong  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  fiuidameiital  tones.  On  account  of  th(\se  difli- 
culties  the  oilier  investigators  made  numerous  mistakes. 

Individual  j)eeuliarities  are  also  very  imj)ortant  in  determinin«; 
.sensations  of  j)iteh.  .Some  jx-rsons  can  hear  tones  1m-1ow  or  above 
those  audible  to  most  others;  and,  in  p-neral,  the  ran;;e  of  audible 
pitch  decreases  sojuewhat  with  a;,'( — beLrimiin^  in  some  cases  with 
the  twentieth  year.  This  diirerence  in  individunls  is  illustrat*  d 
by  the  jud^'meiit  of  Helinholtz,  who  thou^'ht  that  sensations  of 
tone  be^in  to  cease  when  the  vibrations  fall  below  'A\  per  second; 
some  tuning-forks  of  great  si/e,  wliieh  vibrated  only  'J'^  times  per 
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second,  seemed  to  him,  however,  to  have  a  trace  of  tone  in  the  form 
of  a  "weak  drone."  But  Preyer^  found  that  while  14  vibrations 
produced  no  tone  that  he  could  hear,  at  16  vibrations  he  was  able 
to  hear  a  tone;  others  could  distinguish  a  musical  sound  only  at  19 
or  23  vibrations.  The  same  observer  experienced  as  a  sensation  of 
musical  sound  more  than  40,000  vibrations  per  second;  Turnbull 
found  that  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he  experimented 
could  not  hear  more  than  about  20,000  to  22,500  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, and  only  one — a  musician — heard  30,000;  Despretz  succeeded 
in  producing  with  tuning-forks  audible  tones  that  had  32,000  vi- 
brations. Of  late  years,  the  Galton  whistle  (a  little  organ  pipe,  of 
adjustable  length),  especially  in  the  improved  form  introduced  by 
Edelmann,  has  been  much  used  in  determinations  of  the  highest 
audible  tone.  Edelmann  reports  that  tones  of  50,000  vibrations 
are  sometimes  heard,  while  Bruner,"  who  tested  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  finds  an  average  of  32,000,  with  individuals  of  appar- 
ently normal  hearing  varying  from  22,000  to  43,000. 

Setting  aside  the  evidence  from  more  or  less  exceptional  cases,  it 
appears  that  vibrations  slower  than  28  to  30  per  second  produce  in 
most  ears  only  a  buzzing  or  groaning  sound;  the  more  acute  tones 
are  unpleasant,  or  even  painful,  and  finally  inaudible  to  all  ears. 
These  results  cannot  be  considered  as  very  concordant  or  precise. 
They  show,  however,  that  the  range  of  the  average  human  ear  is 
not  far  from  ten  octaves,  reaching  from  about  A^  of  the  sub-contra 
octave  (27^  vibrations  per  second)  to  about  c^  of  the  eight-times- 
marked  octave  (33,792  vibrations  per  second). 

The  table^  on  next  page  gives  the  pitch  of  all  the  musical  tones  au- 
dible to  the  human  ear,  in  the  key  of  C  major,  on  a  scale  in  which 
a*  is  fixed  at  440  vibrations.  Only  about  seven  of  the  rather  more 
than  eleven  octaves  of  the  table  are,  however,  usable  in  music; 
these  seven  reach  upward  from  Ci  of  the  contra,  or  from  A^  oi  the 
subcontra  octave,  to  b* — namely,  the  seven  or  seven  and  a  half 
octaves  of  the  modern  piano. 

§  24.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  differences  of  pitch  also 
varies  greatly  with  different  individuals,  and  for  the  different  oc- 
taves of  the  musical  scale.  Preyer  found  that  unpractised  persons, 
within  the  octaves  from  c  to  c^  (132-1,056  vibrations  by  the  table, 
but  128-1,024  by  the  scale  adopted  for  his  experiments),  distinguish 

*  Grenzen  d.  Tonwahmehmung,  p.  23  f. 

"  Arrhh'es  of  Psychol.,  1908,  No.  11,  p.  11;  this  work  contains  references  to  the 
older  authorities. 

'■'  Taken  from  Stunipf,  Ton  psychologic,  I,  p.  xiv,  and  giving  the  German  scale; 
for  the  purposes  of  physics  and  psychology,  C,'  or  "  midiUe  C,"  is  usually  fixed 
at  250  vibrations. 
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a  difference  of  from  S  to  Ki  vibrations  as  producing  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  the  sensation  of  pitch.  Extreme  cases  of  deafness  to 
differences  in  j)it<h  are  rccorcU-d;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  man 
who,  in  the  michlle  part  of  the  scah-,  could  not  distini^uish  an  in- 
terval of  less  than  a  third,  and,  in  the  hi^dicr  and  lower  parts,  of 
less  than  a  seventh.  Persons  insensitive  to  diiFcrences  of  a  tone  or 
half-tone,  who  are  sometimes  said  "not  to  know  one  note  from 
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another,"  arc  by  no  means  intre(|Uently  met.  Seiisitivene.'^s  to 
j)itch  is,  however,  generally  capable  of  rapid  cultivation,  and  may 
reach  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  persons  who  have  what  is  called 
"a  pood  natural  ear"  for  musical  tones,  if  the  car  he  also  higldy 
trained.  Such  persons  may  become  al)Ie  to  discriminate  ditFer- 
ences  in  tlie  .sensations  caused  by  changing  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions not  more  than  a  third  of  a  single  vibration  per  second,  in  the 
region  of  the  scale  between  r  anil  f/'.  In  the  octave  from  a'  to  u^ 
more  tlian  1,20()  tones  are  distinguisiiai)le.  liut  above  and  below 
this  region  the  distinctions  possible  are  less  fine;  above  r'  even  well- 
trained  ears  commit  errors  in  identifying  two  notes  that  differ  by 
1U(J  or  even  by  1,000  vibrations.  Not  only  the  musical  (piality  of 
tones,  but  also  the  power  of  distinguishing  differences  in  them, 
diminishes  rapi<!ly  as  we  approach   the  nj)]><'r  limits  of  the  scale. 

It  aj)p<'ars,  therefore,  that  sensitiveness  to  pitch  is,  in  general, 
greatest  in  the  most  used  part  of  the  musical  scale;  or,  in  other 
Words,  in  that  part  which  falls  within  tlu*  common  rang<*  of  human 
voices.  Within  this  range,  the  least  perceptible  difference  is  a  con- 
stant f|uantity,  when  exj)ressed  in  number  of  vibrations.' 

§  'J.').  The  fineness  of  the  ])ossible  distinctions  of  purltif  of  in- 
trrvcil  also  differs  for  ditrerent  individuals  .ind  for  different  inler- 

'  On  thin  wholo  Hulijoct  Cf)m[)iirr  llio  K'n>fthy  uikI  iiit4'n'stiiiR  <li. sens.'* ion  on 
"  In(livi<lij.ilitat  (N-s  Sinnes  iind  (ie(laclitniHM.>fl  fijr  TonqiiulitaU'n,"  in  .Stunipf, 
Tonpsycholoffir,    1,    pj).   '2*V2   fT. 
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vals.  The  results  of  experiment  on  this  point  have  been  tabulated 
by  Hensen  as  derived  from  data  drawn  from  Preyer's  investiga- 
tions. This  investigator  found  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  be 
greatest  in  the  ease  of  the  octave,  next  of  the  fifth,  next  the  whole 
tone,  and  so  on  to  the  minor  third,  where  it  is  least  of  all.  The 
figures  which  give  the  number  of  vibrations  off  from  the  pure  in- 
terval which  is  distinguishable,  for  the  above  intervals,  are  respect- 
ively, 0.13;  0.23;  0.85,  and  1.90.  Other  investigators  have  ob- 
tained somewhat  different  results. 

Immediate  judgment  of  absolute  tone  (as  the  a*  carried  in  mind 
by  musicians)  is  possible;  judgment  between  two  tones  as  to  which 
is  higher  or  lower  in  pitch  is  also  immediate,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised independently  of  everything  except  the  two  sensations  th-'m- 
selves.  The  latter  judgment  is  the  common  power  of  mind  be- 
longing to  this  sense;  the  former  is,  as  a  rule,  exercised  only  by 
skilled  persons,  and  by  them  only  very  imperfectly.  Experiments 
of  Stumpf,*  upon  himself  and  three  other  musicians,  showed  that 
the  mistakes  in  judgment  of  absolute  tone  amounted,  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  scale  (from  Cj  to  ^J,  to  15%-100%  of  the  trials;  in 
the  middle  region  (from  a-g^,  or  from  g-e'^),  to  0%-70%;  in  the 
upper  region  (from  g^-f,  or  from  f-a^),  to  7%-80%.  Only  one  of 
the  four  persons  experimented  upon  seemed  to  approach  the  point 
of  infallibility.  Judgment  of  absolute  tone  is,  therefore,  a  different 
matter  from  that  which  makes  distinctions  in  intervals  or  in  the 
least  observable  differences  of  pitch,  and  is  much  more  precarious. 

§  26.  Those  psychologists  appear  to  be  in  the  right  who  claim 
that  some  power  of  the  mind  immediately  to  judge  differences  of 
quality  in  pitch,  purely  as  such,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  foregoing  phenomena.^  Such  judgment,  however, 
may  be,  and  ordinarily  is,  much  assisted  by  auxiliary  discrimina- 
tions of  other  sensations  which  blend  with  those  of  musical  tone. 
Among  such  secondary  helps  the  most  important  are  the  muscular 
sensations  which  accompany  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  and  other 
organs  used  in  producing  musical  tones.  For  we  ordinarily  iimer- 
vate  these  organs  (at  least  in  an  inchoate  and  partial  way) — that  is, 
we  sound  the  tone  to  ourselves — when  trying  carefully  to  judge  of 
its  pitch.  But  the  niccness  of  these  muscular  sensations  is  not 
great  enough,  even  when  most  highly  trained,  to  account  for  the 
discriminations  of  the  "good  ear."     The  trained  musician  can  dc- 

'  Tonpsycholofiie,  I,  pp.  305  ff. 

*  On  this  subject  compare  Lotze,  Medicin.  Psychologic,  pp.  205  ff.,  -ISO  f.; 
Strieker,  Studieniiber  d.  Association  d.  VorslcUuTKjcn,  IHH'.i,  pp.  2  f.;  CI.  K.  Miiller, 
Zur  GruruUegung  d.  Psychophysik,  pp.  270  ff.,  Berlin,  1878;  and  Stunipf,  Ton- 
psychologie,  I,  pp.  I'M  ff. 
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tfct  l)y  oar  a  (liirrrt'iicf  in  (|iiality  Ix'twccii  two  tones  of  400  aiul 
•1(M4  vihration.s  jht  second;  Init  the  most  skilful  sin;;er — Jenny 
Lind,  for  example — scarcely  succeeds  in  sinpin^  in  (juarter-tones. 
Fairly  ^mkI  sinj^'ers  often  err  hy  5  10  vibrations  in  striking  a  note, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  voice  from  varying  hy  as  much  as  this  in 
attempting  to  sustain  the  same  tone  for  a  second  or  two.'  More- 
over, the  relative  jjowers  of  larynx  and  ear  hy  no  means  keej) 
pace  with  each  other  in  tiie  same  jx-rson.  It  should  also  l»c  rc- 
memhered  that  all  our  ordinary  discriminations  of  nuisical  sound 
aj>ply  to  C(»mj)osite  tones,  or  "clani^s";  in  discriminating  these  we 
arc  aided  hy  the  tone-color,  or  tone-feelin<;,  which  belongs  to  each 
note  as  sounded  hy  some  sonorous  hody  with  whose  peculiarities 
we  are  previously  more  or  less  ac(|uainted. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  judgment  is  sup])lied,  hy  the  varying 
(|ualities  of  musical  tones,  with  the  means  for  arranging  them  in  a 
continuous  series  wlii(  h  may  be  symbolized  by  different  positions 
assigned  along  an  uninterru])ted  straight  lin<'.  Of  any  three  un- 
like tones,  one  must  be,  and  oidy  one  can  be,  arrangeil  as  resj)ects 
pitch  Ix'tween  the  other  two.  And  whenever  any  two  tones,  as  m 
and  ;/,  are  given,  another  sliding  tone,  which  begins  with  m  and 
ends  with  ;/,  is  possible,  ^btreover,  within  the  bounds  of  our  ex- 
p<Tienee  of  tones,  as  we  advance  along  the  scale  toward  either  the 
uj)per  or  the  h)wer  limit,  we  see  no  tendency  in  the  (pialities  of 
the  sensations  to  approach  each  other.  In  this  respect  the  scale 
of  sound-tones  is  wholly  dilf«Tent  from  that  of  color-tones.  There 
are  not  two  ways,  for  example,  of  getting  from  a'  to  r'  (one  through 
h\  (•-,  etc.,  and  the  other  through  7',  /',  etc.,  around  to  r',  (P,  and 
then  r'),  as  there  are  two  ways  of  going  from  yellow  to  blue  (i.  e., 
through  green  and  blue-green,  or  through  orange,  red,  and  violet). 
We  sjx-ak,  then,  of  the  series  of  tones  as  a  constant  and  infinite 
s<Ties;  although,  of  course,  no  series  of  states  of  consciousness  is 
re.illy  infinite,  and  although  the  nj)per  and  lower  limits  of  the 
musical  scale,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  least  obs<Tvable  differ- 
ences iM'tween  two  tones,  are  not  constant  but  variable  for  dilTcr- 
cnt  individuals. 

The  symbolism  taken  from  relations  of  sj)ace,  which  we  emplny 
when  we  speak  of  certain  acoustic  sensations  as  "high"  and  of 
others  as  "low"  in  j)itch,  or  when  we  distingiiish  so-calleil  "in- 
tervals" between  the  tones  as  large  and  small,  is  strictly  applical>Ie 
only  to  the  complex  tactual,  visual,  and  muscular  sensations  that 
accompany  the  acoustic.  In  soimding  the  lower  tones  with  the 
voice  the  organs  are  depressed;  in  sounding  the  higher,  they  are 
elevated.  Low  tones  have  a  certain  breadth  and  gravity  which 
'  CatiKniii,  I'syrhol.  Hcv.  Motwgr.  Suppl.  No.  31,  11K)7,  p.  227. 
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correspond  to  the  foundations  of  a  spatial  structure;  as  sensations 
they  require  more  time  to  come  into  and  depart  from  conscious- 
ness, as  it  were.  A  great  intensity  and  slower  tempo  belong  to  the 
bass-viol  than  to  the  violin.  We  read  wp  for  the  notes  of  highest 
pitch,  and  down  for  those  of  lowest  pitch,  in  the  written  musical 
scale. 

§  27.  We  have  seen  that  tones,  like  rays  of  light,  come  to  us  as 
compounded  into  "clangs";  these  really  composite  tones  being 
esteemed  as  single  tones  in  ordinary  experience.  The  nature  of 
such  composition  determines  the  so-called  "timbre,"  or  "tone- 
color,"  of  the  compound  tone.  In  a  word,  each  sensation  of  a  clang 
is  a  summing-up  in  consciousness  of  several  absolute  qualities  of 
musical  sound;  the  stimulus  which  occasions  this  complex  subjec- 
tive state  is  a  complex  sound-wave  made  up  of  the  contrasts  and  co- 
incidences of  several  single  waves  that  have  the  character  of  simple 
pendular  vibrations.  The  quality  of  each  clang  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  simple  waves,  of  different  lengths,  within  this  com- 
plex sound-wave. 

In  the  interests  of  psycho-physical  science,  or  the  study  of  the 
various  qualities  and  combinations  of  sensations  of  sound  from 
the  point  of  view  held  by  physiological  psychology,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  with  any  detail  the  mathematics  and  physics  of  the 
waves,  whether  simple  or  in  combination,  which  act  upon  the  organ 
of  hearing  and  so  become  the  stimuli  of  these  sensations.  To  af- 
ford some  explanation  of  those  acoustic  sensations  which  appear 
in  consciousness  as  having  an  sesthetical  value,  and  which,  when 
combined  and  arranged  in  certain  ways,  give  rise  to  the  art  of  music, 
it  is  enough  to  recall  the  physical  fact  that  a  sounding  body,  such 
as  a  piano  string,  gives  forth  when  struck  not  only  the  "funda- 
mental" pitch  to  which  it  is  tuned,  but  also  a  series  of  "overtones," 
the  vibration  rates  of  which  are  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  etc.,  times 
the  vibration  rate  of  the  fundamental.  The  string  may  be  said  to 
be  vibrating,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  simultaneously  in  halves, 
tliirds,  fourths,  etc.  The  vibrations  impressed  by  the  string  on 
the  air  and  by  the  air  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  are  therefore  highly 
compound;  and  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  physiology  of  hearing, 
as  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  (see  p.  200),  is  that  overtones  can, 
with  training  and  attention,  be  heard  out  of  a  clang,  and  that  there- 
fore the  ear  must  act  as  an  analytic  organ.  Ordinarily,  however, 
we  do  not  consciously  analyze  a  clang,  but  experience  it  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  whole  series  of  overtones,  some  are  favored  by  one  instru- 
ment, and  others  by  another  instrunit>iit,  and  tlius  the  tones  of  (he 
instruments  differ.  It  was  an  achievement  of  llchnholtz  to  analyze 
the  clangs  of  different  instruments,  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  (hlVei- 
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enco  in  overtones  which  ^ives  the  peciiHar  (niahty  to  the  tone  of 
each  instrument,  each  human  voice,  each  vowel,  etc.  Instruments 
which  ^\\v  otT  few  and  weak  overtones  have  a  soft  l)Ut  ratlur  dull 
tone;  thosj-  which  favor  the  lower  overtones  have  a  rich  hut  mellow 
tone;  those  which  favor  the  higher  overtones  tend  toward  shrill- 
ness. Hesides  the  overtones,  other  elements  contribute  to  the  j>e- 
euliar  (juality  of  an  instrument;  e.  ^.,  the  noises  made  in  operatinj; 
it,  the  >ud(U'nness  with  which  its  sound  In-f^ins  and  ends,  etc. 

§  2.S.  (^f  the  very  numerous  jjitchcs  which  are  distin^'uishahle, 
music  makes  u.se  of  only  a  small  selection.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
ab.solute  pitches,  as  the  intervals  Ix'tween  the  notes  of  the  scale,  that 
dett-rmine  the  (jualitative  effects  of  the  music.  The  .scales  in  use 
amon^  the  dilFi-rcnt  jM'oj)les  differ  greatly:  Chinese  music,  for  ex- 
ample, uses  (juite  a  different  scale  from  Kuro|x'an  music;  and  the 
scale  used  in  the  native  Japanese  music  may  \)C  called  "indefinitely 
|K'ntatonic."  The  .scale  of  European  music  has  come  down  from 
the  Cireeks,  and  jwrhaps  from  the  K;:yj)tians;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  by  the  Pytha^'oreans  tn  a  mathematically  exact  form,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  relative  vibration  ratc-s  of  the  tones  of  the 
diatonic  scale  are  as  follows: 
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That  is  to  say,  while  the  tone  C  makes  one  vibration,  D  makes 
nine-<'i^hths,  and  K  makes  five-fourths,  etc.;  or  while  C  makes 
S  vibrations  I)  makes  9,  E  makes  10,  etc.  Of  these  relations  in 
the  numlxr  of  vibrations,  the  simj)lest  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
(K'tave,  1  :  _';  and  the  (M-tave  .seems  to  Ik*  j)re.sent  in  almost,  or  (juite. 
all  musical  scales;  whereas  the  other  intervals  are  le.ss  universal. 
I''ven  in  I''.uroj>ean  music,  the  j)ractical  necessities  of  instruments 
with  keylK)ards  (the  piano,  etc.)  have  le<l  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  strict  mathematical  ratios,  and  the  substitution  of  the"e(|ually 
temjHTcd"  scale,  in  which  the  (K-tave  is  first  divided  into  twelve 
(•(jual  semitones,  and  the  different  intervals  of  the  scale  then  built 
up  as  well  as  possibU;  out  of  these  semitones.  The  result  is  that 
all  the  inter\als  except  the  octave  are  slightly  mistimed  by  compari- 
son with  the  Pytha^'orean  relations;  yet  the  cfTect  is  satisfactory 
to  even  musical  ears  which  have  become  accustomed  to  this  sciile. 
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Indeed,  European  ears,  to  which  Oriental  music  seems  at  first  de- 
void of  musical  quality,  are  able,  after  practice  with  the  Oriental 
scale,  to  find  beauty  in  it;  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the 
equally  tempered  scale,  suggests  that  the  use  of  a  particular  scale 
is  partly  a  matter  of  custom.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  "simple  ratios"  as  was  done 
by  the  Pythagoreans  and  many  later  theorists;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  possible,  at  present,  to  substitute  any  other  theory 
of  the  psychology  of  scale  formation  which  would  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  authorities. 

§  29.  Modern  European  music  makes  great  use  of  the  simul- 
taneous sounding  of  two  or  more  tones,  forming  chords  and  dis- 
cords. A  chord  or  consonance  may  be  described  as  a  combina- 
tion of  tones  which  gives  a  smooth  and  agreeable  impression;  a 
discord  or  dissonance  as  a  combination  which  gives  a  rough  and  dis- 
agreeable impression.  Among  the  combinations  of  two  tones,  the 
most  perfect  consonance  is  no  doubt  presented  by  the  octave,  with 
vibration  rates  of  2:1;  other  recognized  consonant  pairs  are  the 
Fifth  (theoretical  ratio  3  :  2),  the  Fourth  (4  :  3),  the  Major  Third 
(5  : 4),  Minor  Third  (6  :  5),  Major  Sixth  (5  : 3),  and  Minor  Sixth 
(8  :  5).  That  custom  or  habituation  has  much  to  do  with  the  agree- 
ableness  or  disagreeableness  of  many  of  these  combinations  is 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  European  music;  for  the  older  music 
rejected  Thirds  and  Sixths  as  dissonant,  whereas  they  are  extremely 
satisfactory  to  modern  ears;  while  recent  music  makes  great  use 
of  Seconds,  Sevenths,  and  Ninths,  in  combination  with  other  notes 
of  the  scale.  It  seems  more  proper,  however,  to  speak  of  these 
dissonances  as  "tolerated,"  and  to  regard  the  ajsthetical  pleasure 
as  consisting  in  an  appreciation  of  this  contrast  with  preceding  or 
following  consonance. 

Such  facts  as  the  foregoing  make  it  difficult  to  formulate  a  theory 
of  consonance  and  dissonance — and  yet  consonance  and  dissonance 
certainly  are  phenomena  which  call  for  explanation,  in  view  of 
their  importance  in  music,  which  is,  psychologically  considered,  the 
most  highly  developed  system  of  sensory  qualities,  treated  as  such, 
rather  than  for  their  associations  or  meanings.  A  partial  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance is  found  in  a  fact  brought  forward  by  Stumpf,'  that 
if  a  tone  and  its  octave  are  sounded  together,  they  not  only 
produce  a  smooth  and  agreeable  impression,  but  fuse  or  blend  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  a  musically  trained  ear  may  be  in  doubt 
whether  one  or  two  tones  are  being  sounded.     If,  on  the  contrary, 

*C.  Stumpf,  "Konsonanz  und  Dissonanz,"  in  hia  Beitrdge  zur  Akustik  und 
Musikwisseritschaft,  1808,  I,  1. 
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a  tone  aiul  its  St'foiul  or  St'vnitli  arc  sounded,  llu'  fact  that  two 
toiu'S  art'  iM'iii^  soiirult'd  is  evident,  usually,  even  to  an  untrained 
car.  In  general,  the  de^ri-e  of  fusion  corrcsj>oiuls  to  the  jierfee- 
tioii  of  the  consonance;  Stuinj)f,  therefore,  su^';,'ests  that  the  fusion 
is  ihr  source  of  the  consonance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  unity 
of  tlic  impression  is  thi-  nuasure  of  its  harnioniousncss.  The 
physiological  basis  for  the  hlendin<^  of  certain  tones  and  the  com- 
parative refusal  of  others  to  hh-nd,  remains  to  Ix'  worked  out. 

§  30.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  Ix-ar  in  nu'nd  the  com- 
pK'xity  of  the  stinndus  when  two  or  more  tones  are  s(jun(h'd  to- 
gether. Each  siiif^le  tone  is  a  clang  with  overtones.  The  over- 
tones of  one  of  two  complex  tones  may  coincide,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  with  the  overtones  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  funda- 
mental tone  and  its  octave,  all  the  overtones  of  the  uj)jK'r  tone  co- 
incide with  overtones  of  the  lower;  but  in  case  of  the  smaller  in- 
tervals, the  correspondence  of  overtones  is  less  complete.  Thus  the 
degree  of  consonance  runs  parallel,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
the  amount  of  coincidence  of  overtones;  and  Ilelmholt/  and  others 
have  laid  stress  on  this  j)oint  in  their  theories  of  consonance,  and 
of  the  relatedness  which  is  felt  betwei-n  the  various  tones  of  the 
scale. 

Now  we  know  that  when  two  sounding  bodies,  of  different  vi- 
bration rates,  act  on  the  same  body  of  air,  the  waves  from  the  one 
p«'riodically  strengthen  and  weaken  the  waves  from  the  other;  and 
the  number  of  such  "interferences"  per  second  is  ('(pial  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  vibration  rates.  Thus,  if  toiu'S  of  200  and 
20]  vibrations  are  sounded  together,  the  compound  tonal  clfect 
will  wax  aiul  wane  once  a  second.  This  change  in  intensity  can  be 
distinguished,  and  is  called  a  Ixat.  As  the  difference  between  the 
vibration  rates  becomes  greater,  the  beats  become  more  fr(>(juen(, 
and  also  rougher  and  more  unj)leasant,  reaching  the  maximum  of 
unj)leasantness  at  about  'M)  j)er  second.  Beyond  this  jxtint,  the 
effect  of  beats  becomes  less  marked,  and  disaj)j)ears  at  a  difb-nTice  in 
the  vibration  rate  of  al)out  50-()0.  Rough,  un])leasant  Ix-ats  are 
inconsistent  with  consonance;  this  fact,  therefore,  forms  the  basis 
of  a  negative  theory  of  consonance,  whieh  defines  dissonance  as  the 
presence  of  beats,  and  consonance  as  the  absence  of  dissonanc*'. 
Ilelmholt/,  who  bas<'S  his  theory  of  consonance  in  this  way,  calls 
attention  to  the  disagre<'ableness  of  oiIkt  intrrniittent  sensations, 
such  as  a  flickering  light,  for  example.  It  is,  however,  not  only  the 
In'ats  of  the  fundamental  tones  which  have  to  Iw  considered ;  for,  even 
if  the  fundamentals  do  not  beat,  their  overtones  may  do  so;  and  in 
general,  the  consonances  which  a])|M'ar  the  most  jH-rfect  an'  those 
in  whieh  the  overtones  do  not  beat  observably,  wherejts  the  Minor 
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Third  and  INIinor  Sixth,  for  example,  have  overtones  which  produce 
audible  beats. 

§  31.  Another  element  of  the  complex  mass  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  sounding  of  two  tones  is  the  difference-tone.  If  two 
preferably  high  tones  are  sounded  together,  attentive  observation 
reveals  a  low  tone  sounding  with  them;  this  low  tone  is  not  heard 
when  either  of  the  high  tones  is  sounded  alone,  but  only  when  the 
two  sound  together.  The  pitch  of  this  additional  tone  is  equal  to 
the  difference  in  vibration  rate  of  the  two  inducing  tones.  This  in- 
duced tone  is  called  the  first  difference- tone,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  like  character  but  of  lower  or  higher  pitch.  The  external 
stimulus  which  gives  rise  to  the  difference-tone  is  the  same  as  that 
which  gives  rise  to  beats — namely,  the  periodic  interference  between 
two  sets  of  waves  of  different  vibration  rates;  but  the  starting-point 
of  the  difference-tone,  as  a  separate  series  of  vibrations,  is  apparently 
in  the  ear,  either  in  the  tympanic  membrane  or  in  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda or  ovalis.  Difference-tones  are,  therefore,  of  importance  in 
connection  with  theories  of  hearing;  and  also  in  connection  with 
theories  of  consonance,  especially  in  the  explanation  of  the  discordant 
effect  of  slightly  mistuned  intervals.  In  such  intervals,  the  differ- 
ence-tones of  different  order  are  likely  to  beat  with  each  other.^ 

When  we  consider  the  great  complexity  of  the  acoustic  effect 
of  a  chord  of  even  two  tones,  with  its  overtones,  beats,  difference- 
tones,  and  the  degree  of  fusion  of  all  these  elements,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  students  of  this  branch  of  psychology  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  generally  acceptable  theory  of  the  cause 
of  the  harmonious  or  inharmonious  effect  of  the  chord. 

'See  F.  Krueger,  " Beobachtungen  iiber  Zweiklangen,"  in  Wundt's  Philo- 
sophische  Studien,   1900,   XVI,  307,  568. 
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THE  QrALITY  OF  SENSATIONS  (Continued) 

§  1.  The  analysis  of  tiic  <|nalitie.s  of  diirerciit  Sensations  of  Si^ht 
is  nnich  more  intricate  than  tliat  of  any  of  the  other  senses.  They 
may  all  he  deserihed  as  sensations  (jf  color  and  li^dit;  but  an  in- 
definite nunilHT  of  colors  is  known  to  experience,  and  many  di- 
prefs  of  the  sensation  of  li^ht.  Moreover  the  Cjuantity  of  the  white 
li^'ht  which  acts  as  stimulus  upon  the  eye  has  an  inij)ortant  effect 
upon  tile  (juality  of  the  resultint^  color-sensation;  in  other  words, 
the  tone  of  the  color  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  white  li^ht 
which  is  mixed  with  the  " itaturatcd"  s|x>ctral  color.  The  si/e  t»f 
the  colored  object  an<l  the  resultinj^  breadth  of  the  sensation,  as 
well  as  the  intensity  of  the  stinmlus  and  tlie  time  during;  which  it 
acts,  also  affect  the  (piality  of  the  sensation.  Still  further,  the  same 
stimulus  prcxluces  different  sensations  as  it  falls  upon  ditferent  por- 
tions of  a  normal  retina;  while  a  considerable  class  of  persons  are 
color-blind,  or  incapable  (jf  certain  kinds  of  color-sensations.  The 
previous  condition  of  the  retina,  and  the  relations  In-tween  the  con- 
ti^u(Mis  portions  when  any  c-onsiderable  area  of  it  is  under  stimu- 
lation, must  also  Ix.'  taken  into  account.  The  fundamental  laws 
^'overnin^  sensations  of  si^ht  can,  therefore,  Im'  discovered  only  by 
excluding  for  the  time  many  of  those  variable  element.s  which,  in 
fact,  always  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  exact  character  (tf 
our  exp<'riences  in  the  use  of  our  eyes.  Thus  defining;  the  first  j)rol>- 
lem  U'fore  us,  we  find  that  it  may  be  stated  in  the  following  ti-rms. 
What  sensations  result  from  the  stinnilation  of  a  suflicienfly  small, 
but  not  t(M)  small,  area  of  the  most  central  j)art  of  the  normal  retina, 
for  a  ^iven  tinn-,  when  it  is  not  fatigued  and  the  eye  is  at  rest,  and 
with  neither  too  ^reat  nor  t(K)  snuill  intensity  of  a  piven  kind  of 
li^dit?  Such  sensations  may  be  called  (though  somewhat  ineptly) 
normal  sensations  of  color.  When  the  forej,'oin^'  (piestion  is  an- 
swered we  may  ^'o  on  to  consider  the  most  imj>ortant  variations 
possible  on  account  of  various  forms  of  dtparturr  from  (he  so-calletl 
normal  conditions  of  sensation. 

§  2.  The  ordinary  stimulus,  the  a|)j»li<atioii  of  which  to  the  eye 
j,'ives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  sij^ht,  is  li^dit  — or  certain  exceedinj^ly 
rapid  oscillation-,  of  luminiferous  ether.     Some  forms  of  mechani- 
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cal  and  electrical  stimuli  also  produce  the  same  sensations.  Any 
violent  shock  to  the  eye,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  head, 
may  fill  the  whole  field  of  vision  with  an  intense  light.  The  action 
of  mechanical  pressure  of  moderate  intensity  upon  a  limited  part 
of  the  retinal  elements  may  be  studied  by  rolling  the  eyeball  in- 
ward and  using  the  fingernail,  or  a  small,  blunted  stick,  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  closed  lids.  By  such  stimulation  disks  of 
light  (called  phosphenes),  with  darkly  colored  edges,  are  produced 
in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  closed  eye.  Some  observers  have 
claimed  that  very  strenuous  exertion  of  the  apparatus  for  accom- 
modation occasioned  in  their  eyes  similar  phenomena  ("phos- 
phenes of  accommodation").  On  making  or  breaking  a  weak  elec- 
trical current  sent  through  the  eye,  the  entire  field  of  vision  is 
lighted  up;  the  constant  current  also  seems  to  excite  the  optic 
nerve.  The  quality  of  the  sensations  thus  excited  is  found  to  de- 
pend upon  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  nerve.  When 
the  current  is  ascending,  the  place  where  the  nerve  enters  the  ret- 
ina appears  as  a  dark  disk  upon  a  field  of  vision  that  is  brighter 
than  it,  and  of  pale  violet  color;  when  it  is  descending,  as  a  bright 
bluish  disk  on  a  field  of  dark  or  reddish-yellow  color.  The  retina 
has  also  a  "light  of  its  own"  (Eigejilicht);  for  its  nervous  elements 
are  rarely  or  never  inactive,  but  have  a  continuous  tonic  excitation. 
Hence  some  persons  see  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  coloring, 
when  the  eyes  are  closed  in  a  darkened  room.  This  normal  light 
of  the  retina  is  not  constant  either  in  degree  or  in  quality;  both 
the  form  and  the  color  of  the  different  minute  parts  of  the  field 
of  vision,  as  lighted  by  it,  are  very  changeable.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  the  rhythmic  movement  of  all  tonic  excitation.  Such  ex- 
citation is  supposed  to  be  due  to  chemical  effects,  wrought  by  the 
changing  supply  of  blood,  upon  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina 
and  (perhaps,  also)  of  the  central  organs  of  the  brain.  The  pe- 
culiar action  of  the  ascending  and  descending  electrical  current 
has  been  thought  by  some^  to  be  due  to  its  catelectrotonic  or  an- 
electrotonic  effect  upon  the  central  organs  by  way  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Aubert  has  estimated  the  retina's  own  light  to  be  about 
equal  (in  his  case)  to  half  the  brightness  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
when  seen  in  the  full  light  of  the  planet  Venus. 

§  3.  The  place  where  the  light  acts  (and  here,  as  is  supposed,  only 
indirectly  through  photo-chemical — and  perhaps  electro-motive — 
changes  in  the  pigments  of  the  eye)  upon  the  end-organs  of  vision 
must  be  located  at  the  back  of  the  retina  in  the  rods  and  cones. 
The  argument  by  which  we  have  already  (see  p.  194)  connected 

'See  Fick,  "Physiolog.  Optik,"  in  nermann's  Ilandh.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  i,  p. 
230. 
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tlio  analytic  powi-r  of  vision  with  the  stnictiin'  of  this  nervous 
lavcr  may  he  (arri»<l  yet  fiirthtr  into  drtails.  It  aj)jH'ar.s  hkily 
that  each  tlcninit  of  the  .structure — at  Ira.st  in  some  parts  of  the 
retina — should  he  re^anh'd  as  an  isohited  sensitive  sj)ot,  which 
corresponds  on  the  one  side  to  (h-hnite  excitations  from  the  appro- 
priate stimuU,  and  on  the  otiier  side  to  the  smalh'st  h)cahzed  sen- 
sations of  coh)r  and  li^ht.  Acconlin^dy,  in  order  that  two  visual 
sensations  may  he  seen  as  separate,  yet  side  hy  side,  in  an  ohjrct, 
two  nci<,dil»orin<,'  retinal  elements  nmst  he  exeitecl  hy  the  stinnilus. 
This  implies  that  the  hreadth  of  retinal  surface  stimulated  nmst  he, 
at   lca>t,   aliout    that  of   tiie   distance   hctwccii    two  such   elements. 

With  this  hypothesis  the  facts  of  his- 
toloj^y  and  e.\|)erimental  physiolo[;y 
a<,'ree  fairly  well. 

Thedcf^reeof  accuracy  which  si;,'ht 
can  attain  seems  to  he  related  to  the 
size  of  the  retinal  elements  directly 
affectccl  hy  the  li^dit.  Certain  indi- 
\  idual  diil'erences,  either  native  or 
due  to  training',  in  the  fineness  of  vis- 
ual discrindnations  must,  apparently, 
he  allowed.    Ilooke  ohservetl  that  no 


Fui.  117. — .4  .iliow.-i  Ui.'  ait|M-aran(<f  of 
lini-jt  drawn  vt-ry  clos.'ly  tot'i-tlKT, 
which  Is  suiii>os4h|  to  Im-  line  to  thiir 
falliiiir  ii|M)ii   thi-   tiiTVoiH    i-|i-mi-iils  v      • 

of  th.?  retina  ill  iiiu  iiiaiiiier  shown     one  can  (listini^uisli  two  stars  as  two, 
^'^  "■  unless   they  are  apart  at    least  lU)"  ; 

few,  indeed,  can  distinixuish  them 
when  le.s.s  distant  from  each  other  than  dO".  I''..  II.  Wchcr  could 
not  perceive  as  separate  two  lines  whose  distance  did  not  cover 
at  least  T.'i"  of  the  an^le  of  vision;  Ih-lmholtz  juits  the  limit  of  his 
shar])ne.s.s  of  vision  at  G4*  The  mimhcrs  OO",  (il",  and  T'-'t",  in 
the  an^lo  of  vision,  correspond  to  a  size  of  the  retinal  elements 
varying  from  ().()() h'lX  mm.  to  O.OO.'i^n  mm.;  and  this  a<;rees  very 
closely  with  the  calculated  hreadth  (hy  Kolliker)  of  the  thickness 
of  the  cones  in  the  yellow-sjxit — namely,  O.OOh")  mm.  to  ().()().').") 
mm.  (0.(MH)177  in.  to*().(MM)21(M  in.).  If  white  lines  he  drawn  on 
a  dark  pround  so  closely  together  as  to  aj)j»roximate  this  limit  of 
vision,  they  will  aj»p<'ar,  not  straight,  hut  knotted  and  nicked.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  stimulus  on  the  mo.saic  of  rods  and 
cones,  as  .s(«en  hy  the  accompanying  figure  (Xo.  117).  The  di- 
minishing shaq)ne.ss  of  vision  as  wc  move  nway  on  the  surface  of 
the  retina  from  it.s  most  central  area  corresjxmds  to  the  compar- 
ative paucity  of  the  nervotis  elements,  especially  of  the  cones,  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  j)erij)heral  ])arts. 

§  1.   Kxeludinp  c«>nsideration  of  those  clijin^es  in   the  (piantity, 
as  .such,  of  vistuil  .sensations  which  are  produced  hy  (  han;,'es  in  in- 
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tensity  of  the  light,  and  confining  our  attention  to  what  has  already 
been  defined  as  the  normal  action  of  the  eye,  we  treat  scientifically 
all  the  different  sensations  of  sight  when  we  describe  (1)  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  different  kinds  of  colored  light,  or  pure  color-tones, 
and  (2)  the  relations  in  which  the  different  colors  stand  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  of  white  (or  colorless  light)  and  saturated 
light  (or  light  of  pure  color-tone)  which  enter  into  them.  The  fore- 
going distinctions  in  the  quality  of  our  color-sensations  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  appeal  to  experience.  Red  is  unlike  yellow  in  "color- 
tone,"  and  both  are  unlike  blue;  but  orange  is  more  like  either  red 
or  yellow  than  it  is  like  blue,  while  violet  is  more  like  blue  than  it 
is  like  either  yellow  or  red.  Yet  we  distinguish  colors  of  the  same 
class  (red,  green,  or  violet)  as  being  like  or  unlike  with  respect 
to  their  "brightness";  and  in  respect  of  hrighiness,  a  certain  shade 
of  red  may  differ  more  from  another  shade  of  red  than  it  differs 
from  some  shade  of  yellow,  green,  or  blue.  The  brightness  of 
a  color  is,  scientifically  speaking,  dependent  both  upon  the  degree 
of  saturation  which  the  color  possesses  and  upon  the  total  inten- 
sity of  the  light. 

§  5.  A  color-tone  is  said  to  be  "pure"  or  "saturated"  when  it  is 
free  from  all  admixture  of  other  color-tones.  Pure  or  saturated 
color-tones  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  the  spectrum,  which, 
on  account  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  different  colored 
rays  that  compose  it,  analyzes  the  compound  ray  of  white  light  into 
its  constituent  color-tones.  By  stimulating  with  different  simple 
rays  those  nervous  elements  which  have  the  same  local  situation 
at,  or  very  near,  the  pole  of  the  eye,  we  test  the  question  whether 
each  special  color-sensation  corresponds  to  a  special  physical  con- 
struction of  the  stimulus.  It  is  thus  discovered  that  the  compound 
ray  of  sunlight,  so  far  as  it  stimulates  the  human  eye,  is  made  up 
of  components  formed  by  oscillations  varying  all  the  way  between 
ai)out  three  hundred  and  seventy  billions  and  about  nine  hundred 
billions  per  second;  and  that  the  color-tone  of  the  sensation  changes 
as  the  number  of  these  oscillations  changes.  The  table*  on  next 
page  exhibits  these  facts  on  the  scale  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  which 
mark  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  where  its  principal  colors  ap- 
pear most  obvious  to  the  normal  eye. 

Rays  of  light  which  have  a  number  of  oscillations  less  than  four 
hundred  and  seventy  billions  per  second,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
retina  at  all,  occasion  the  sensation  of  Red;  and  this  sensation  docs 
not  vary  essentially  in  quality  when  the  oscillations  are  four  iiundrcd 
and  forty  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  billions.     Hut  w  hen  thiir  nuinhiT 

•Taken  from  Fick,  "Physiolog.  Optik,"  in  Ilt'rniaim's  Ilaiulh.  <l.  Physiolog., 
Ill,  i,  p.  173. 
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increases  hevoiul  four  hinidrcd  aiul  seventy  l)illi<»n.s  (C)  the  (jiiality 
of  the  sen.sation  clian^e.s  rapidly,  takes  on  a  yellow  tcjiie  (C)ran;,M'- 
yellow),  and  finally,  at  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  billion.s 
(D),  corresponds  to  what  we  definitely  call  Yellow.  This  yellow 
becomes  greenish  as  the  oscillations  increase  in  number,  until  they 
reach  about  five  hundred  and  eij^hty-nine  billions  {E),  when  Clreen 

jlppr-;irs,        I  f 'hatlL''"-^   ffolll    VcHmW    ti)   LTfcll    occupv  olllv   a   Slliall    /olli' 


Name  of  the  line 

NiuntK-r  of  vibra- 
tions per  scconil 

Wave-length  In  the  air 

n 

Billion.s. 
450 
472 
520 
589 
040 
722 
790 

Mlllimotrps. 
0  0000878 
0  0000504 
0.0005888 
0.0005200 
O.OOOISl.l 
0. 00042'.)! 
0.0003928 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

in  the  .sj)cctruni. )  The  ^recn  in  turn  becomes  bluish;  at  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  billions  {F)  lilue  be^^'ins  to  aj>pear.  From  this  point 
to  .seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  bilIion.s  {F-G)  the  color-tones 
that  lie  between  blue  and  violet  arc  run  through;  beyond  the  latter 
number  \'iolet  comes  to  view. 

The  color-tones  of  the  spectrum  are,  therefore,  not  sharj)ly  sej)a- 
rated,  but  pass  gradually  into  each  other.  The  nearer  together  two 
colors  are  .situated  in  the  .spectrum,  the  more  nearly  do  they  corre- 
spond in  the  (piality  of  their  sensations.  Nor  lias  the  spectrum  any 
sharply  defined  limit  at  either  end,  but  passes  gradually  into  black. 
— more  gradually  at  the  violet  than  at  the  red  end.  The  energy 
of  tin-  7///ra-re(l  rays,  as  measured  by  their  pliysieal  and  chemical 
action,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  more  highly  refrangible  rays. 
The  fact  that  these  rays  do  not  excite  visual  sensations  must,  then, 
Ix-  due  to  the  structure  of  the  retina.  The  j///ra-violet  end  of  the 
.spectrum  has  lu'cn  made  visible  for  a  certain  extent  by  exj)eriment;' 
it  pnxluces  the  .sensation  of  a  glimmer  of  lavender-gray  color.  ()ur 
inabilitv  to  perceive  these  j///rf/-red  and  j/Z/rrz-violet  rays  is  not  to 
be  con^idereci  an  imperfection  of  the  eye,  as  Tyndall  thought.  It 
is  rather  j)urj)oseful,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  for  vision; 
since,  if  these  ultra  rays  were  visible,  the  clearness  of  objects  woidd 
be  much  disturbed  by  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  refracting 
apj)aratus  of  the  eye. 

'  .*v-o   Mc-lmholtz,   Physinlog.  Ojilik,  i>p.  '2'A2  f. 
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§  6.  Besides  the  foregoing  distinctions  of  color-tones,  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  green-yellow  of  the  spectrum  {D-E,  and  im- 
mediately about  D)  is  by  far  the  strongest;  or,  as  we  should  say, 
this  color  is  naturally  the  "brightest"  of  the  spectral  colors.     From 


Fig.  118. — (From  Fick.)  The  letters  on  the  horizontal  line  stand  for  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
The  ordinates  of  the  interrupted  curved  line  show  the  brightness  of  rays  as  seen;  the  ordi- 
nales  of  the  dark  curved  line,  the  intensity  of  the  rays  as  measured  by  calorific  effect. 

the  region  immediately  around  D,  the  brightness  of  the  color-tones 
diminishes  toward  both  the  red  and  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum 
— at  first  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  and  then  more  slowly  again. 
Such  a  relation  cannot  be  due  to  the  spectrum  as  an  objective 
affair;  for  if  we  measure  by  other  physical  means  the  amount  of 
energy  belonging  to  its  different  regions,  we  find  that  of  the  red 
rays  (which  are  by  no  means  brightest)  to  be  strongest.  We  must, 
then,  seek  an  explanation  in  the  structure  of  the  retina,  and  conclude 
that  it  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  stimulations  by  oscillations  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  billions  per  second  (compare  Fig,  118).  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to  slight  variations  in  color-tone,  as  de- 
pendent upon  differences  in  the  wave-lengths  of  the  stimulus,  is  also 
different  at  different  portions  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
green  and  blue-green  regions  (D  and  F). 

The  following  table  represents  both  the  foregoing  laws.     The 
numbers  of  the  second  and  third  columns  show  the  relative  bright- 


Fraunhofer 

Vierordt 

Mandelstamm  and  Dobrovvolsky 

Red,  B 

32 

94 

640 

1,000 

480 

170 

31 

5.G 

22 

128 

780 

1,000 

370 

128 

8 

0.7 

B 

C 

sJtt 
efr 

Orange  C     .           .... 

Reddish-yellow,  D 

Yellow,  D-E 

C-D 

D 

Green,  E 

D-E 

E 

Blue-crreen  E 

Blue,  G 

E-E 

Violet  // 

E 

G 

// 

ncss  with  which  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  appear  to  the 
eye,  as  calculated  by  different  methods  and  by  two  observers.     It 
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will  he  siH'ii  that  the  result-s  a^ree  .suhstaiitially,  though  hy  no 
means  |M'rfeetly.  In  the  hist  two  coUinms  the  lett«Ts  stand  fur 
I'Vannhofer's  lines,  and  the  fi;,'ure.s  pive  the  fractional  variation  in 
the  wave-len;,'ths  whicli  j)ro(luces  an  ol)servalile  variation  in  the 
(•ol()r-tone  for  ditrerent  re;;ions  of  the  spectrum. 

§  7.  'I'he  c(t|(irs  of  every -<lay  exp<Tienee,  like  its  musical  tones,  are 
not  simple  and  j)ure  color-tones,  such  as  are  obtained  hy  sjM'ctral 
analysis;  they  are  composite.  IiKpiiry  must  thirefore  l>e  raised  as 
to  the  elfect  produced  in  sensation  from  the  co-working  of  two 
h()mo<,'eneous  rays  of  li<,dit  upon  the  same  elements  of  the  retina 
under  all  the  normal  conditions  to  which  reference  was  pnviously 
made.  In  pursuini;  this  incpiiry  no  dir''ct  assistxmce  can  Ir*  o1>- 
tained  froni  the  discriminations  of  consciousness;  for  sensations  of 
color,  unlike  those  of  musical  ciant;,  caniKJt  he  mentally  analyz<'d 
into  tiieir  constituent  elements.  The  science  of  oj)tics  makes  us 
ac(|uainted,  however,  with  the  following  facts:  When  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  two  colors  mixed  vary  hut  slightly  (a  few  hillions  of 
oscillations  in  a  second)  from  each  other,  the  color  resulting  from 
the  mixture  lies  hetween,  and  may  he  recognized  as  a  "shade"  of, 
the  colors  mixed.  By  selecting  for  mixture  color-tones  that  He 
apart  at  the  various  distances  jxxssihle  along  the  spectrum,  an  in- 
definite niimher  of  impressions  of  color  may  he  ohtained,  \\hi<  h  all 
differ  from  those  ohtained  hy  the  liomog<'neous  colors.  'I'hcse 
mixed  color-imprcs.tions  classify  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  the 
numher  of  the  (pialities  of  resulting  sensations  is  far  less  than  that 
of  the  com})ound  j)hysical  processes  which  stimulate  the  retina. 

The  character  of  the  colors  making  up  our  ordinary  visual  ex- 
perience dej)ends  hotli  upon  the  place  in  the  spectrum  from  which 
the  simple  color-tones  are  sel«(  tid  for  niixturc,  and  also  uj)on  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  ones  selected.  For  examj)le,  if  a  ray  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  hillions  of  oscillations  |mt  second  (red)  Ik* 
mixed  with  one  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety  hillions  (violet),  a  new 
series  of  impressions  of  color  (the  ])ur|)les)  is  attained  hy  varying 
the  intensities  of  the  two.  These  inij)ressions  are  more  or  le.s,s  like 
H'd  or  like  violet,  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  rays  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  hillions  and  of  seven  hundred  and  Jiinety 
hillions  which  enter  into  the  mixture.  Moreover,  there  are  found 
to  Ix-  two  ways  of  advancing  hy  this  process  of  mixing  color-tones 
toward  anv  one  of  the  composite  colors.  Thus,  we  may  pas.s  from 
yellow  to  hlue  either  through  green-yellow,  green,  and  hhie-green, 
or  through  orange,  red,  purj)le,  and  violet.  The  tahle'  on  next  jiage 
is  of  interest   in   this  connection.      W'liire  twit  colors  ;ire  given  as 

'  M:iili-  arfonliriR  t«»  iiivoHti^t.-itionH  liy  J.  .1.  MiiUcr,  .iiid  taken  from  I  ick,  in 
Ilrnn.inn'rt  llaiullj.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  i.,  p.  I'JO. 
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resulting  from  the  mixture,  the  variation  is  to  be  understood  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  prevaiHng  intensity  of  one  of  the  two  compo- 
nents. 

§  8.  The  number  of  colors  distinguishable  by  the  human  eye  is 
not  easily  stated  with  accuracy;  like  the  number  of  musical  tones, 
it  varies  with  different  individuals.     The  usual  number  of  seven 


Components 

Tone  of  the  color  obtained 
by  mixture 

Degree  of 
saturation 

Red  and  Yellow 

Orange 

Spectral. 

Spectral. 

Whitish. 

Very  whitish. 

Whitish. 

Spectral. 

Spectral. 

Spectral. 

Whitish. 
Spectral. 

Whitish. 
Whitish. 
Whitish. 
Slightly  whitish. 

Orange  and  Yellow-green. .  .  . 
Yellow  and  Green 

Yellow 

Yellow-green 

Yellow-green  and  Blue-green . 

Green  and  Cyanic  Blue 

Blue-green  and  Indigo 

Cyanic  Blue  and  Violet 

Red  and  Yellow-green 

Red  and  Green 

Green 

Blue-green 

Cyanic  Blue 

Indigo 

Orange  or  Yellow 

Orange  or  Yellow  or  Yellow- 
green  

Violet  and  Blue-green 

Violet  and  Green 

Indigo  or  Cyanic  Blue 

Indigo  or  Cyanic  Blue  or  Blue- 
green  

Violet  and  Orange 

Red 

Red  and  Cyanic  Blue 

Red  and  Indigo 

Indigo  or  Violet 

Violet 

fundamental  colors,  as  fixed  by  Newton,  with  the  intent  of  forming 
an  octave  in  the  scale  of  color-tones,  has  no  sufficient  claim  to 
acceptance.  Six  of  the  seven — namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet — are  indeed  names  in  common  use.  But  indigo,  as  an 
intermediate  tone,  or  kind  of  semi-tone,  between  blue  and  violet, 
has  perhaps  no  more  real  right  to  recognition  than  various  other 
intermediate  color-tones.  Donders  put  the  number  of  color-fenes 
distinguishable  in  oil-colors  at  one  hundred;  Von  Krics  the  rec- 
ognizable number  of  spectral  tints  at  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
But,  as  has  already  })een  said,  colors  also  differ  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  saturation  or  purity,  due  to  freedom  from  admix- 
ture of  white  light.  Another  series  of  variations  of  sensation  must 
be  allowed  for,  which  are  due  to  differences  in  "brightness"  or 
intensity.  Introducing  these  two  variable  elements.  Von  Kries 
calculates  the  number  of  distinctions  of  color-sensations,  possible 
for  all  degrees  of  purity  of  tone  and  intensity  of  light,  at  about  five 
hundred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand,  '^riiis  number  stands 
midway  between  the  "many  millions"  of  which  Aubert  speaks  and 
the  five  thousand  allowed  by  Bonders.     Ilerschcl  thought  that  the 
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workers  on  tlu>  nio.saics  of  tlu-  \'atican  niii.st  have  distingiii.slu'd  at 
lra.st  tliirty  thoii.sand  (iilFcK'nt  colors. 

§  0.  Kxp<'rimeiit  also  shows  that  if  certain  color-tones  with  a 
^'iven  intensity  are  united  on  the  retina,  the  result  is  a  .sensation 
unlike  that  of  any  other  of  the  colors,  whether  })urc  or  mixed. 
This  .sen.sation  we  call  "white,"  and  the  two  colors  which  hy  their 
admixture  produce  it  are  called  "complementary."  Complcmrntary 
colors  may  he  mixed  upon  the  retina  in  various  ways;  either  hy  al- 
lowing two  spectral  rays  ])roperly  selected  to  he  suj)erimj)osed  at 
the  same  sj)ot,  or  hy  hlendin^'  the  riflec-ted  images  of  two  colored 
wafers,  or  by  hlending  the  direct  visual  impressions  of  colored 
surfaces  on  a  swiftly  revolving  top  or  wheel,  etc.  But  however 
mixed,  the  resultant  .sensation  is  that  of  a  sf>-called  "white"  color, 
in  which  all  trace  of  the  constituent  elements  is  lost.  Following  is 
a  tahle  of  complementary  colors':  the  wave-lengths  are  given  in 
millionths  of  a  millimetre. 


I  oKir 

W.H.-i.|ii,-U. 

i'()iiil>l<-ini-iitar.v 
color 

W«\,-i,-ii«lli 

l{»lation  of 
wave-lenBlh.s 

Red 

656.2 
607.7 
685.3 
573.9 
567.1 
564.4 
563.6 

rirecn-bluc 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

492.1 
489.7 
485.4 
482.1 
464.5 
461.8 

433. 1  rr 

1,334 
1,-'I0 
1,206 
1,1'K) 
1,221 
1.222 

i,;;()i 

( )r:in(ie 

<  lold-yellow 

f  Icdd-vellow 

V.iiow 

Indigo-bhie 

Indigo-blue 

Violet 

Yellow 

Grecn-yellow 

It  will  he  noted  that  no  comj)lementaries  are  assigned  for  the 
colors  hetween  green-yellow  and  green-hlue,  with  wave-lengths 
from  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
In  other  words,  the  central  greens  have  no  conijdeinentary  colors 
within  the  liinit.s  of  the  sjtectriim.  In  the  series  of  color  sensations, 
however,  green  has  a  complementary,  namely  juirple,  the  stinuihis 
for  which  is  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  wave-lengths. 

§  10.  If  the  foregoing  facts  and  laws  arc  held  to  lie  true  of  the 
"normal"  connection  hetween  light  ami  visual  sensations,  then 
various  cla.sses  of  circumstances  must  he  taken  account  of  as  "ab- 
normal," whieh,  nevertheless,  enter  into  all  our  daily  cxj)erienee 
with  this  sense.  Indeecl,  the  connection  between  stimulus  and 
.sen.sati«)n  is  not  the  same  for  ditTerent  individuals  who  possess  sub- 
stantially the  same  color-sensations;  frefjuentlv  the  complementary 
colors   for   two   dilFerent    individuals   are   not    precisely    the    same. 

'  1  n)in  Ilclmholtz,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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Even  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual  often  differ  perceptibly 
in  this  regard.  Important  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  sensations, 
other  than  those  directly  ascribable  to  changes  in  the  wave-lengths 
of  light,  take  place  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  approaches  either 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  At  the  maximum  intensities  of  the 
stimulus  all  sensations  of  color-tone  cease,  and  even  homogeneous 
rays  appear  white.  Previous  to  reaching  this  maximum,  red  and 
yellowish  green  pass  over  into  yellow,  and  bluish  green  and  violet 
into  blue.  At  the  minimum  intensities  of  light  every  color-tone 
except  the  pure  red  of  spectral  saturation  appears  colorless  when  seen 
alone  on  a  perfectly  black  ground. 

In  other  words,  light  of  any  wave-length  can  be  weakened  till 
it  gives  no  sensation  of  color,  while  still  giving  a  sensation  of  light. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  "photo-chromatic  interval"  between  the 
threshold  for  the  perception  of  light  and  the  threshold  for  the  per- 
ception of  the  color  of  the  light;  but  this  interval  is  extremely  small 
or  absent  in  the  case  of  the  longest  waves  which  give  the  sensation 
of  red.  This  phenomenon  is  closely  connected  with  the  process  of 
dark-adaptation,  which  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter 
(see  p.  195)  and  may  be  restated  as  follows:  With  decreasing  illu- 
mination, the  retina  becomes  "adapted,"  or  gets  into  a  condition 
in  which  it  is  sensitive  to  very  faint  lights,  but  does  not  respond  with 
sensations  of  color  to  these  very  faint  lights.  Moreover,  this  adap- 
tation, or  increase  in  sensitiveness,  varies  greatly  with  the  different 
wave-lengths;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  exists  at  all  with  those  which 
produce  sensations  of  red. 

§  11.  Changes  of  color  also  take  place  when  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Sensations  of  satu- 
rated color  can  be  produced  by  instantaneous  illumination  of  the 
spectrum  with  the  electrical  spark.  ]\Iore  time  is  needed,  however, 
to  produce  these  sensations  with  smaller  intensities  of  the  light. 
The  different  colors,  even  when  of  the  same  brightness,  appear  to  re- 
quire different  amounts  of  time  in  order  to  reach  the  maximum  of 
their  effect — red,  0.0573;  blue,  0.0913;  green,  0.133  of  a  second. 
The  tone  of  the  color  varies  with  the  duration  of  the  impression  as 
well  as  with  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Very  minute  objects,  too, 
appear  of  a  different  color  on  account  of  their  size.  In  general,  the 
larger  the  surface,  the  less  the  intensity  of  the  light  necessary  to 
produce  the  sensation  of  any  particular  color-tone;  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  smaller  the  surface  which  will  suflicc  for 
such  sensation.  Fick*  showed  that  the  color-sensations  derived 
from  small  distinct  points  support  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  contiguous  points  of  a  colored  surface.  For  if  we  make 
'I'jlwjcr's  Archlv,  XVII,  p.  152. 
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with  a  fine  rut'dle  a  siiii,'!*'  liok-  (of  al>out  0.(i  mm.  in  diamitcr)  in 
a  sluH't  of  pajHT  aiui  look  through  it  at  colored  pajxr  distant  sume 
six  and  a  half  metrt-s,  the  color  oi  the  pajxr  cannot  1h'  distinguished. 
But  if  the  nunilKT  of  holes  Ik-  as  many  a.s  sixteen,  the  color  can  Ik- 
distin^jiiished  at  the  same  distance,  even  when  the  hoh's  through 
which  we  look  are  smaller.  Suhsequent  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  smaller  the  distance  Ix'tween  the  single  [x-rforations,  the  greater 
the  distance  at  which  the  eye  can  recognize  colors  through  them. 
In  general,  then,  two  weak  .sensaticMis,  Ixjth  of  which  in-long  to  one 
eye,  may  fu.se  together  into  one  .stronger  sensation. 

§  12.  Very  important  changes  in  tlie  vi.sual  .seasations  occur  as 
de|H'ndent  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which  is  stimulated.  In  this 
res|H'ct  a  great  dilference  exist.s  Ix'tween  the  central  and  the  pe- 
rijtlieral  parts.  The  entire  field  of  thi.s  organ  may  Ix'  somewhat 
iiuiefinitely  divided  into  three  zones — a  central  or  jx)lar,  a  middle, 
and  an  outer  or  jx-ripheral.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  j)eriph- 
eral  parts  of  the  retina  produce  no  .sensations  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  stimulating  the  central  zone.  Hut  it  is  e<jually  true 
that,  under  the  .same  circumstances,  the  same  stimulus  prwluces 
a  markedly  different  effect  upon  .sensation  when  ap[)lie<l  to  ditfer- 
ent  hx-alities  of  the  retina.  Hays  which,  falling  on  the  |X)lar  zone, 
pro<luce  the  impression  of  red,  yellow,  or  gret-n,  all  make  an  im- 
pressi(jn  of  yellow  when  they  fall  on  the  surrounding  zone  (a  few 
millimetres  from  the  fovea  cetitrali.s);  and  this  yellow  is  .so  much 
tlu'  paler,  the  greener  the  imj)ression  on  the  polar  zone.  Rays 
which  make  on  the  p(ilar  zone  the  impression  of  blue  or  violet 
make  on  the  outer  zone  the  imj)r(>ssion  of  blue;  and  this  blue  is 
.so  much  the  j)aler,  the  nearer  tlie  iin})ression  on  the  polar  zone  is  to 
green. 

Any  conclusions  which  we  might  i)e  teinjited  to  draw,  as  to  physi- 
olf)gical  dilTerences  in  the  difT<Tent  parts  of  the  retina,  in  dejHMidi'ncc 
upon  histological  dijferences,  are  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  certain  red,  a  certain  yellow,  a  certain  green,  and  a  certain 
blue  can  l>e  found,  which  do  not  undergo  this  change  of  color-tone 
in  j)assing  from  the  j)olar  to  tin-  interiufdiate  zone;  but  the  yellow 
and  the  blue  remain  unchang<'(|,  while  the  red  and  the  gre<'n  change 
directly  into  gray,  without  first  changing  to  yellow  or  blue.  These 
four  sjM'cial  color-tones  are,  therefore,  called  the  .stahle  colom:  the 
stable  yellow  and  blue  are  about  what  we  should  ordinarily  call  a 
typical  yellow  or  blue;  btit  the  stable  red  is  a  somewhat  j)urj)lish 
red,  lying  outside  of  the  sjM'ctrum;  and  the  stable  gn-en  is  a  some- 
what bluish  green,  as  describi d  in  (  ustomary  terms.  The  stable 
blue  and  yellow  are  comj)lcnicntarv,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
.stable  n<l  an<i  green. 
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The  so-called  stable  colors  are  clearly  of  great  theoretical  im- 
portance; and  the  more  so  because  of  the  following  curious  fact: 
If  the  stable  yellow  and  blue  are  made  of  such  relative  intensity 
that,  when  mixed,  they  give  a  white  or  gray,  the  limit  at  which  they 
lose  their  color  and  become  gray,  on  being  moved  toward  the  periph- 
ery, is  the  same  for  both;  and,  similarly,  if  the  stable  red  and  green 
are  of  such  relative  intensity  as  to  give  gray  when  mixed,  both 
change  to  gray  at  the  same  limit,  on  passing  from  the  polar  region 
outward.^ 

§  13.  A  certain  proportion  of  persons  (from  three  to  five  per  cent, 
of  males,  and  apparently  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  females) 
have  a  defect  of  vision  which  is  known  as  "color-blindness."  There 
are  several  forms  of  color-blindness,  in  one  of  which  (very  rare)  no 
distinctions  of  color  are  possible,  but  only  of  brightness;  and  the 
spectrum  appears  to  such  persons  as  differing,  from  part  to  part, 
only  in  intensity.  Light  of  any  color  appears  to  them  identical 
with  light  of  any  other  color,  provided  the  intensities  be  rightly  pro- 
portioned. In  dim  light,  the  vision  of  these  individuals  is  the  same 
as  that  of  normal  persons,  w^ho  also,  it  will  be  recalled  (see  p.  333), 
lose  color-vision  under  similar  conditions.  With  the  increase  of 
light,  the  normal  eye  begins  to  distinguish  colors,  i.  e.,  to  observe 
qualitative  differences  between  different  parts  of  the  spectrum;  but 
this  the  totally  color-blind  eye  fails  to  do.  The  further  fact  that, 
often  at  least,  the  yellow  spot  of  the  totally  color-blind  eye  yields  no 
visual  sensations  whatever,  suggests  that  such  an  eye  possesses  only 
rod-vision  and  no  cone-vision  (compare  pp.  195  f.). 

Much  more  common,  however,  are  the  cases  of  blindness  to  cer- 
tain colors,  or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  inability  to  distinguish 
certain  colors  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  normal  eye. 
It  should  be  said  that,  though  we  speak  of  the  normal  eye  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  color-blind,  there  is  no  diseased  condition  pres- 
ent in  the  color-blind  eye.  The  defect  is  inherited,  and  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  normal  vision  in  all  other  respects  except  that  of 
distinguishing  certain  colors.  In  the  form  which  is  called  "red- 
green  blindness,"  the  colors  which  are  most  frequently  confused 
are  shades  of  red  and  green,  or  of  purple  and  greenish  blue.  By 
properly  adjusting  the  intensity  and  saturation,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  confusion,  in  these  persons,  of  any  of  the  color-tones  that 
lie  between  red  and  green,  and  also  of  any  lying  between  purj)le  and 
greenish  blue.  More  precisely  studied,  the  color-vision  of  these 
individuals  is  found  to  reduce — apart  from  matters  of  intensity  and 

'  See  a  review  of  the  Homowhat  confliotinp;  literature  on  this  point,  and  an  ex- 
perimental research  estal)lishiiif^  the  al)Ove  results,  in  Baird's  The  Color  Sensi- 
tivity of  the  Peripheral  Retina  (\\'ashingtc)n,   11)05). 
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saturation— to  a  sin^K-  (|iialitati\c  distiiictinn;  ainl  this  is  tlie  dis- 
tinction Itrtwci'ii  two  colors  that  arc  excited,  roju-etivcly,  \>y  the 
lon;^'  waves  and  l>y  the  short  waves  of  h;;ht.  From  the  red  end  of 
the  s[H'ctrMni  to  a  point  in  tlie  ^reen  (wave-length  about  4W()-500), 
all  visual  sensations  are  with  such  jMTsons  shadinj^s  of  a  single  color; 
and  any  j)art  of  the  scale  may  Ik-  matche<l  with  any  other  ])rovided 
the  intensities  are  rightly  selected.  In  similar  manner,  from  this 
j)oint  in  the  green  to  the  violet  (and  purj)le),  all  is  a  shading  of  a 
single  color.  Colors  taken  from  oj)|)osite  sides  of  this  limiting 
j)oint  in  the  green  are,  however,  clearly  distinguisiied.  This  hound- 
arv  itself  is  indistinguishahle  from  gray;  and  tlu'  ]>articular  mixture 
of  long  and  short  wave-lengths,  which  produces  in  the  norn\al  eye 
the  im])ressi()n  of  a  j)urplish  red  complementary  to  this  green,  to 
the  color-hlind  eye  is  also  indistinguishahle  from  gray. 

What  precisely  are  the  color-sensations  of  the  red-green  Mind 
individual — whether  his  white  and  gray  look  the  sami'  to  him  as 
white  and  gray  look  to  the  normal  individual,  and  whether  the  red 
half  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  him  shaded  in  red,  or  in  yillow,  the 
blue  half  in  blue  or  in  violet — is  a  didicult  question  to  aj>j)roa(h; 
since  evidently  normal  and  color-blind  individuals  cannot  "com- 
pare ncjtes"  on  such  a  matter.  There  have  been  examined  one  or 
two  ca.sc.s  of  color-blindness  confined  to  one  eye,  while  the  other  saw 
normally;  and  the  testimony  of  these  individuals  seems  to  indicate 
that,  to  the  color-blind  eye,  gray  and  while  aj)pear  the  same  as  to 
the  normal  eye,  but  that  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  shaded  in 
yellow,  and  the  blue  end  in  blue. 

I  iider  the  head  of  red-gre<'n  bliiKJnc^s  are  recognized  two  sub- 
classes, sometimes  called  the  red-blind  and  the  green-blind,  the  dif- 
ference IxMiig  that  the  red-l>lind  nrr  com])aratively  insensitive  to 
reds  near  the  end  of  the  sjxctruni.  .\  few  (path<)logical)  cases 
have  also  been  observed  of  a  dillcrent  form  of  color-blindness,  called 
blue  or  yellow-blue  blindness.  This  form  of  color-vision,  like  that 
in  red-green  blindness,  is  dichromatic,  and  aj)parently  the  two  col- 
ors retained  are  red  and  gre<'n.  In  these  cases,  the  neutral  point 
in  the  spectrum  falls  in  the  yellow. 

§  14.  Color-blindness  is  evidently  of  great  importance  for  an 
iniderstanding  of  normal  color-vision;  we  may  even  say  that  dichro- 
matic vision,  from  its  greater  simj)licity,  is  better  nnderstixKl  than 
the  normal,  jxtlychromatic  form.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  g<H's, 
.shows  that  till'  co|or-vi>ion  of  the  nd-grrcii  j)lind  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  the  intermediate  yellow-blue  zone  of  the  normal  ret- 
ina;   the  two  agree,  at  any  rate,  in  being  dichnunatic 

§  l.'».  lni|>ortant  modifications  of  the  normal  action  of  the  retina 
are  also  jjroduced  by  prrvioiis  cxcilaiiun.     'I'he  most  important  of 
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these  changes  is  the  adaptation  to  dark  or  to  light  which  has  already 
been  described.  Let  us  assume  that  the  eye  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  light  of  a  moderate  intensity,  and  that  it  is  then  turned 
upon  a  much  brighter  light,  with  prolonged  fixation,  and  the  latter 
will  appear  to  grow  less  bright;  but  if,  after  this,  the  eye  is  turned 
back  on  its  previous  moderate  light,  this  appears  darker  than  before. 
If,  however,  the  eye  is  turned  from  moderate  light  to  a  dark  field, 
the  latter  seems  to  grow  brighter  with  continued  fixation;  and  if 
then  the  eye  is  returned  to  the  moderate  field,  this  appears  brighter 
than  before.  These  effects  can  be  seen  more  strikingly,  if  only  a 
part  of  the  field  of  view  is  bright  or  dark.  After  gazing  steadily, 
for  example,  at  a  bright  patch  on  a  medium  background,  and  then 
turning  to  a  uniform  medium  surface,  a  dark  patch  appears  on 
this,  corresponding  to  the  light  patch  previously  fixated;  and  this 
dark  spot  moves  about  on  the  background,  as  the  eyes  move.  If, 
similarly,  a  black  spot  on  a  gray  ground  is  gazed  at,  and  then  the 
eye  turned  to  a  plain  gray  ground,  the  place  of  the  black  spot  is 
now  taken  by  a  bright  spot.  If  a  figure  containing  both  bright  and 
dark  parts  is  fixated,  and  the  eyes  are  then  turned  to  the  gray  field, 
an  image  of  the  figure  appears,  bright  where  the  figure  was  dark  and 
dark  where  it  was  bright.  This  residual  effect  of  excitation  is 
called  the  negative  after-image. 

Negative  after-images  of  colors  are  also  seen,  the  colors  of  the 
image  being  complementary  to  those  of  the  stimulus.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  green  spot  is  steadily  fixated,  it  appears  to  lose  some  of 
its  color,  becoming  less  saturated;  and  if  then  the  eye  is  turned  to  a 
plain  gray  field,  there  appears,  in  place  of  the  green,  its  complemen- 
tary purple.  If  the  eye  is  turned  from  green  to  a  purple  ground, 
the  after-image  of  the  green  is  still  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  spot  of 
still  deeper  purple;  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  most  saturated  color 
effects  possible  can  be  obtained.  These  after-images  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  adaptation,  or  in  terms  of  fatigue.  A  full  expla- 
nation, however,  would  need  to  take  account  of  many  curious  de- 
tails, one  or  two  of  which  are  worth  mentioning.  AYhen  a  patch  of 
color  is  being  steadily  fixated,  it  not  only  grows  less  saturated,  but 
also  changes  its  color-tone;  under  such  conditions,  it  seems  to  ap- 
proach either  yellow  or  blue — the  colors  which  are  nearer  to  yel- 
low approaching  yellow,  and  those  which  are  nearer  to  blue  ap- 
proaching blue.  Yellow  and  blue,  themselves,  however,  do  not 
change  their  color-tone  on  prolonged  fixation;  nor  do  two  other 
colors — namely,  a  bluish  green  and  a  ])ur})lish  red.  These  four  col- 
ors are  stable  here  as  they  were  in  passing  from  central  to  periph- 
eral vision.'  A  further  detail  is  that  the  color  of  the  aflcr-image, 
»  Voeste,  Zdtschrijt  j.  FsychoL,  1898,  XVIII,  257. 
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afttT  strong  stinmlatioii,  cliaiigcs  frnm  iiKniuiit  to  moment,  ami 
passes  through  a  sirics  of  colors. 

§  l<i.  Aiioihcr  (lifliculty  in  the  way  of  a  simph'  c()nc(j)tioii  of  ilir 
aftcr-imagt'  is  the  i-xistciitv  of  posilirr  aflcr-iinagcs,  hctwccii  w  Inch 
and  the  nrgativc  it  is  not  t-asy  to  draw  any  valid  distiiutlon.  Thf 
nanu's  positive  and  negative  are  imleed  justified  hy  the  fact  that  the 
positive  after-image  presents  hoth  color  and  light-and-dark  sen- 
sations as  they  apj)ear  during  the  direct  action  of  the  stimulus; 
wheri-as  the  negative  after-inuige  reverses  everything.  In  order  to 
study  the  ])ositive  after-image  we  need  only  to  hmk  for  a  second  or 
two  at  some  luminous  ohjcct,  and  then  close  the  eyes  or  turn  them 
toward  a  dark  ground.  A  bright  image  of  the  luminous  ohject 
will  he  seen  for  a  few  seconds.  Longer  fixation  favors  the  negative 
image;  when  hoth  are  ohtained,  the  j)ositive  preci'des,  though,  in 
case  of  the  ])rolonged  images  which  follow  looking  at  a  very  bright 
ohject  (as  the  sun),  changes  occur  from  negative  to  positive  and  hack 
again  as  the  background  is  changed  from  light  to  dark.  Thus  the 
whole  .series  of  facts  becomes  rather  comj)licated,  and  this  is  still 
more  the  case  when  minute  examination  is  directed  to  the  immedi- 
ate aftiTH'fTects  of  the  stimulus.  Tiicse  effects  can  be  In'st  exam- 
ined when  the  stimulus  is  moved  at  a  moderate  rate  over  a  dark 
ground,  while  the  eye  remains  fixed  in  ])osition;  the  after-i-ffecLs 
then  aj)p<'ar  strung  out  behind  the  moving  light.  Three  images 
apjH'ar,  .sej)arated  by  dark  spaces;  of  these,  the  first  image  corre- 
sponds to  the  sight  of  the  light  itself;  the  second  is  fairly  sharp,  and 
often  called  the  "ghost";  the  third  is  less  sharj)  and  j)asses  over 
gradually  into  black.  Translating  the  sj^atial  relations  of  this  ex- 
periment into  terms  f)f  time,  we  conclude  that,  when  a  light  acts 
on  the  retina  for  an  instant,  the  first,  wholly  positive  cfTect  outlasts 
the  stinudus  f(tr  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  and  is  succeetled  by 
a  brief  interval  of  no  elfect,  then  by  a  recurrence  of  light  effect,  then 
by  another  interval  and  another  recurrence  of  light  which  gradu- 
ally fades  out  and  gives  j)lace  to  a  negative  effect  (black).  The  three 
images  may  all  be  called  positive,  except  that  the  "ghost"  is  nega- 
tive as  regards  color.'  Many  other  details  have  been  observed,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  something  of  (he  intricacy  of  the  reaction 
of  the  retina  to  light,  and  the  diliieulty  of  forming  a  (lean  coiicej)- 
tion  of  what  takes  j)laee.  Individual  jM-culiarities  aj)j»ear  to  count 
for  much  in  these,  as  in  all  other  details,  of  our  visual  exjxrience. 

.§  17.  The  difTerent  j)arts  of  the  ntina  are  interde|)endent  in  the 
|)roduction  of  sensation;  or — to  emplov  the  stat<nient  of  Wundt' 
— "'{'he  sensation  which  arises  through  the  stimidation  of  any  given 

'  Sot  W.  MrDougall.  lirilijih  Jmirnal  <»/  Payrhohnpi,  1901,  I,  7.S. 

*  Quot«'«l  fn)iu  tlic  (Iruiulzwjc  </.  jihysiolog.     I'sycholoijic  ('2d  al.,  I,  p.  439). 
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point  of  the  retina  is  also  a  function  of  the  state  of  other  immedi- 
ately contiguous  points."  Hence  arise,  in  part  at  least,  the  phe- 
nomena of  contrast,  which  are  of  two  kinds — contrast  of  bright- 
ness and  contrast  of  color-tone.  The  fundamental  fact  in  the  first 
class  of  contrasts  is  this:  every  bright  object  appears  brighter  with 
surroundings  darker  than  itself,  and  darker  with  surroundings 
brighter  than  itself.  These  phenomena  are  explained  by  Helm- 
holtz^  as  deceptions  of  judgment,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
our  estimates  of  distances.  To  this  explanation,  however,  Fick,^ 
Hering^,  and  others  oppose  strong  and  apparently  conclusive  ob- 
jections. They  would  explain  the  same  phenomena  by  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  the  excitation  of  one  part  of  the  retina  upon  the 
excitation  of  contiguous  parts. 

When  colored  instead  of  white  light  is  used  in  experimenting 
under  the  law  of  contrast,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  comple- 
mentary colors  are  obtained  A  small  square  of  white  on  a  sur- 
face of  green,  when  covered  with  a  transparent  sheet  of  tissue-paper, 
appears  as  red  on  a  surrounding  surface  of  a  whitish  hue;  on  a  red 
ground  it  appears  as  green,  on  a  blue  ground  as  yellow,  and  vice 
versa.  More  complicated  illustrations  of  this  principle  of  inter- 
dependence may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  For  example,  if 
on  a  pale-green  background,  in  size  36  mm.  by  44  mm.,  which  is 
divided  into  squares  of  1.8  mm.  by  lines  of  white  0.4  mm.  in  width, 
a  red  letter  E,  21  mm.  by  34  mm.  in  size,  be  constructed  out  of 
similar  squares,  on  observing  the  figure  for  a  few  seconds  with  a 
fixed  gaze,  some  of  the  red  squares  will  disappear  and  be  replaced 
by  green  squares  similar  to  the  background.*  Or  if  on  sheets  of 
different  colored  paper,  20  cm.  by  30  cm.  in  size,  small  strips, 
1  cm.  by  20  cm.,  of  various  colors  are  laid,  as  on  a  background,  and 
the  whole  then  observed  at  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  with  a  fixed  gaze, 
exceedingly  varied  illusions  of  disappearance  and  substitution  may 
be  obtained.^ 

These,  and  similar  phenomena,  of  which  a  great  variety  might 
be  mentioned,  certainly  cannot  be  explained  as  deceptions  of  "judg- 
ments" in  any  justifiable  meaning  of  the  term.  They  do,  however, 
all  seem  to  imply  some  physiological  explanation  whicli  ascribes 
to  each  part  of  the  retina  an  influence  on  contiguous  parts.  Still 
less  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  experience  would  the  view  of 
Helmholtz  appear  to  be,  in  the  cases  of  those  individuals  who  can 

'  Physiolog.  Optik,  pp.  38S  ff. 

*  Hermann's  Handh.  d.  Physiologic,  III,  i,  231  f. 

^  Sitzgsher.  d.  Wiener  Acad.,  June,  1.S72;    Dec,  1873. 

♦Pick's  Lehrh.  d.  Aiujcnhedkuiule,  1897,  p.  50. 

"Ladd,  "A  Color  Illusion,"  Yak  Studies,  VI,  1898. 
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l»v  ail  act  of  will  produce,  with  eyes  clost'd,  >iiii|)Ic  coIohmI  shapes 
ill  the  retinal  iield,  which  upon  ojx-niii;,'  the  eyes  will  c;i>t  their 
eonipleiiieiitary  ima^'es  upon  a  white  l)ack|,'roiiMd.' 

§  18.  It  will  hy  this  time  readily  he  seen  that  a  t/wory  which  shall 
satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  coinpiicated  j)henonu'na  of  visual 
sensations  is  diflicult  to  estaldish.  Thoiii^di  in^'enuitv  of  the  hii^hest 
order  has  heen  enij>loyed  in  th«"  develoj)nient  of  theories  of  color- 
vision,  not  all  the  phenonienu  arc  well  explainctl  hy  any  one  theory. 
Aintdii;  the  more  significant  facts  which  must  find  a  place  in  anv 
ade(|uate  exj>lanation  arc  the  followin<(:  (1)  The  colorless  vision 
w  liich  occurs  in  dim  li^'ht,  in  the  outer  zone  of  the  retina,  ami  over 
the  whole  retina  in  cases  of  total  color-hlindness.  The  conccjition 
of  two  kinds  of  vision,  one  makin*^  no  distinction  of  colors,  and  pro- 
vided for,  ])rol)al)ly,  hy  the  rods,  the  other  distin«(uishin^  colors 
and  provided  for  hy  tlu'  cones,  serves  admirahlv  to  cx])laiii  these 
facts,  and  a  numluT  of  other  details.  This  theory  is  associated 
principally  with  the  name  of  Von  Kries  (compare  j)j).  195  f.).  W  itli 
colorle.s.s  vision  thus  ex])laine(l,  as  the  function  of  the  rods  of  the 
retina,  there  remain  to  he  i'X])lained  only  the  facts  of  color-vision. 

(2)  The  princij)al  facts  of  color  mixture  are,  first,  the  discovery 
of  Newton  that  all  the  colors  of  the  rainhow,  when  mixed  in  j)ropi'r 
proportion,  produce  the  sensation  of  white;  then  the  fact  of  c()mj)l<- 
nientary  colors,  i.  e.,  that  pairs  of  colors,  suitahly  chosen,  mix  to 
jjroducc  the  sensation  of  white;  and  further  the  fact  that  all  color- 
tones  can  he  jiroduccd  hy  the  mixture  of  tlircc  (or  more,  hut  not 
les.s  tlian  three)  properly  chosen  colors. 

(3)  To  these  two  classes  of  facts  must  he  added  the  facts  of  aftcr- 
ima<;es  and  of  contrast;  and  (1)  The  existence  of  dichromatic  vision, 
in  the  intermediate  zone  of  the  retina,  in  red-;;reeii  hlindiiess,  in 
intense  illumination,  and  (partially  at  least)  in  the  ]>rol()n<,'ed  ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  li^'ht  of  a  fixed  color.  In  ex])lanation  of  the 
effect  of  intense  li^ht,  and  of  the  dichromatic  zone  of  the  r»  lina,  we 
know  that  the  two  colors  to  which  vision  is  reduced  are  yellow  and 
hlue;  in  the  case  of  color-hlindness  we  are  not  so  sure,  hut  the  indi- 
cations point  to  the  same  two  colors;  in  the  case  of  ])r()lonp'd  fix- 
ating; of  one  color,  a^ain,  the  color  tends  to  chanp'  toward  yellow  or 
hlue,  i.  c.,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dichromatic  vision  with  these  two 
Colors  remaining;.  In  all  these  cases,  moreover,  sjx'cial  inti-rest  at- 
tiiches  to  a  certain  hluish  ^'rem,  and  its  conij)lementary,  a  |)urj)lish 
red,  since  these  are  "stahic,"  not  hein^  reduced  c(uii]>letely  to, 
or  in  the  direction  of,  vellow  and  hlue,  hut  chan^in^'  directly  to  ;jray 
or   white, 

'  FW  I-ifld,  "  On  till-  Din-ct  C'ontml  of  the  Hrtin.-d  ILM,"  I\syr),„l.  AVr  ,  July, 
1891;  M:ir,  I'JO'J. 
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(5)  The  psychological  simplicity  of  white,  i.  e.,  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  introspectively  analyzed  into  colors,  though  its  stimulus 
is  always  a  complex  of  color  stimuli,  is  also  of  prime  importance. 
Black,  too,  seems  a  positive  and  elementary  sensation.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  occasion  on  which  this  sensation  arises  is  not,  pre- 
cisely (as  was  formerly  held),  the  absence  of  all  light;  for  prolonged 
absence  of  light  gives  rather  the  sensation  of  gray,  and  deep  black 
comes  always  as  an  effect  of  contrast  or  as  an  after-image.  All  of 
the  colors,  to  many  psychological  analysts,  appear  equally  elemen- 
tary; though  others  assert  that  orange,  for  example,  seems  to  them, 
introspectively  analyzed,  to  consist  of  red  and  yellow  components. 

§  19.  Of  the  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
our  experience  with  color  sensations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  two  most  prominent;  but  this  must  be  done  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  as  neither  of  these  has  yet  proved  itself  perfectly  adequate, 
constant  attempts  are  still  required  to  supplement  or  modify  them 
both,  when  taken  singly  and  together.  One  of  these  theories  is 
called  the  YouiigrH elmholtz  theory,  having  been  propounded  by 
Thomas  Young,  and  elaborated  and  defended  by  Helmholtz;  the 
other  bears  the  name  of  Ewald  Hering.  The  Yomig-Helmholtz 
theory  approaches  the  matter  from  the  side  of  physics,  i.  e.,  pri- 
marily from  the  facts  of  color  mixture;  the  Hering  theory  takes  its 
start  rather  from  physiological  and  psychological  facts,  such  as  the 
apparent  simplicity  and  positiveness  of  white  and  black,  the  facts 
of  contrast,  etc. 

Since  all  color-tones  can  be  produced  by  mixing  no  fewer  than 
three  of  the  number,  there  must  apparently  exist  at  least  three  sorts 
of  receptors  or  sensitive  substances  in  the  retina,  each  of  them  at- 
tuned to  ether  vibrations  of  different  wave-lenp;ths.  The  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  supposes  that  there  are,  in  fact,  three  such  sub- 
stances, one  of  them  attuned  to  the  long  waves  of  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  one  to  the  short  waves  of  the  blue  end,  and  one 
to  waves  of  intermediate  length.  Since,  however,  color-sensations 
arise  from  stimulation  by  waves  of  any  length,  within  the  limits 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  each  of  the  three  substances  must  be  ex- 
citable, not  simply  by  waves  of  one  length,  but  also,  in  diminishing 
degree,  by  waves  differing  from  this  length.  The  relative  sensi- 
tivity of  the  three  substances  to  light-waves  of  different  lengths 
would  be  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the  curves  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  in  which  the  horizontal  distances  denote  distances  in 
the  spectrum,  the  lettered  lines  indicating  the  prominent  lines  of 
the  spectrum.  The  height  of  the  curve  G  over  any  ])art  of  the  s])ec- 
trum,  indicates  the  sensitivity  of  the  "green-receiving  substance"  to 
light  from  that  part  of  the  spectrum;  and  the  same  for  the  curves 
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J{  and  /),  which  show  the  varying  scMi.sitivity  of  tlic  red  and  nf  the 
l)hu'  (or  violet)  ri-crptor.s.  Li^dit  of  any  wavc-U-n^'th,  acc(jr(lin<,' 
to  tlii.s  tlia^'rani,  would  stiniiilatf  all  three  receptors,  hut  in  varying 
tle^rces  acrording  to  its  length.  Wliitc  li;:ht  would  excite  all  of 
them  eijually,  we  may  suppose. 

§  20.  The  theory  of  Ilering  is  even  more  ingenious.  It  supposes, 
first,  that  wliiti'  liglit  is  not,  physiologically,  a  mixture  of  colors, 
hut  is  due  to  the  excitation  of  a  s])ecial  "  hrightness-receptor," 
which  responds,  though  in  uiie(|ual  degrees,  to  light  of  any  wave- 
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Fio.  IIU. — LtiuKraiii  from  Fiik.  illiisinitirij;  tin;  Young-Helmholtz  Theory. 
(P'or  explanation,  soe  the  text.) 


length.  The  whole  wliite-hlack  .series,  including  all  the  .shades  of 
n<'Utral  gray,  is  therefore  due  to  the  activity  of  this  rece})tor,  which 
is  accordingly  named  the  "  white-hlack  suhstance."  But  the  sen- 
sation of  hlack,  according  to  Ileriiig,  is  not  due  to  the  total  inac- 
tivity of  the  white-hlack  substance,  but  to  a  form  of  activity  op- 
posed to  that  which  occurs  in  response  to  briglit  light.  This  one 
receptor  is  supposed  to  have  two  op])()site  forms  of  activity,  which 
give  the  sensations  of  the  op])osites,  white  and  black.  What  the 
two  forms  of  activity  may  be,  is  not  of  so  great  conse(|uence;  Hering 
supposed  them  to  be  anabolisin  or  a^^imilafion,  and  catabolism 
or  dissimilation — the  latter  resulting  from  (lie  action  of  bright  light, 
and  the  former  from  the  action  of  lights  more  dim  than  that  to 
which  the  retina  is,  at  any  particular  time,  adaj)ted.  Other  op- 
po.sed  chemical  or  electrical  pnwesses  would,  however,  do  as  well. 
Now  if  white  antl  gray  are  due  to  tlie  activity  of  a  special  recep- 
tor, and  not  to  the  mixture  of  color-impressions,  it  follows  that  color 
stimuli,  when  mixed,  as  they  are  in  sunlight  or  in  comj)lementary 
C()Iors,  must  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  each  other;  and  so  al- 
lowing  fre<'    ])lay   to   the   white-black    process.      The   so-called    pri- 
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mary  colors  must,  therefore,  exist  in  pairs,  the  members  of  each  pair 
being  antagonistic.  Hering  therefore  assumed,  in  addition  to  his 
white-black  substance,  two  other  receptors,  one  for  yellow  and  blue, 
the  other  for  red  and  green.  The  red  must  be  slightly  purplish  and 
the  green  slightly  bluish,  in  order  that  they  may  be  exactly  com- 
plementary and  thus  antagonistic.  Light  of  long  wave-length  ex- 
cites in  the  yellow-blue  receptor  a  process  which  gives  us  the  sen- 
sation of  yellow;  but  the  short  wave-lengths  arouse  in  it  an  opposite 
process,  which  gives  us  the  sensation  of  blue.  If  both  long  and  short 
waves  reach  the  receptor  at  once,  the  one  neutralizes  the  other,  and 
the  receptor  remains  at  rest,  leaving  the  white-black  receptor  to 
act.  Most  colored  lights  excite  simultaneously  all  three  receptors, 
and  the  resulting  sensation  is  compounded  of  so  much  light  (or  dark), 
so  much  yellow  (or  blue),  and  so  much  red  (or  green). 

§  21.  Without  attempting  to  evaluate  these  opposing  theories 
by  applying  them  in  detail  to  the  many  facts  which  have  to  be  ex- 
plained, we  may  say  that  both  are  equally  good  as  applied  to  the 
facts  of  color  mixture;  while  neither  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
main  facts  of  contrast  and  after-images.  The  psychological  an- 
alysis of  colors  as  simple  or  as  positive  is  perhaps  of  no  conclusive 
weight;  but  of  all  the  facts,  the  most  crucial  seem  to  be  those  of 
dichromatic  vision.  The  most  promising  way  of  approaching  an 
explanation  of  these  facts,  with  either  theory,  is  therefore  to  sup- 
pose that  color-blindness  is  due  to  the  absence,  or  lack  of  functional 
power,  of  one  set  of  color  receptors;  since,  in  either  theory,  the  sub- 
traction of  one  set  of  receptors  would  leave  dichromatic  vision. 
This  same  explanation  could  also  be  applied  to  the  intermediate 
dichromatic  zone  of  the  retina.  The  Young-IIelmholtz  theory  has 
a  certain  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  two  classes  of  the  red-green 
blind,  which  it  supposes  to  be  due  to  the  absence,  respectively,  of 
the  red-receptors  and  of  the  green-receptors,  and  accordingly  names 
red-blind  and  green-blind.  But  other  facts  strongly  favor  the  Her- 
ing theory.  For  in  the  intermediate  zone  of  the  retina  it  is  certain, 
and  in  red-green  blindness  rather  probable,  that  dichromatic  vision 
is  yellow-blue  vision.  Now  if  yellow  and  blue  are  two  of  the  pri- 
mary colors,  since  they  are  complementary,  no  other  single  primary 
would  suffice;  for  white  light  could  not  be  secured  by  the  mixture  of 
two  complemcntaries  with  any  other  single  color;  nor  could  all  the 
colors  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  three  such  colors.  In  fact, 
only  half  the  range  of  color-tones  could  be  produced  by  such  mix- 
tures. The  facts  of  dichromatic  vision,  therefore,  apparently  make 
impossible  any  three-color  theory  for  normal  vision.  There  must, 
accordingly,  l)e  at  least  four  ])riniary  colors;  and  if  four,  the  two 
besides   yellow  and   blue  must  themselves   be  complementary,  in 
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iirtlrr  that  tlif  inixtiiro  of  all  four  may  ;:iv('  whitf.  Tliis  turns 
our  minds  hack  to  tlic  two  staMr  colors — colors  which,  each  singly, 
Ix'comc  ^'ray  in  dichromatic  vision — the  hluish  ^'rccn  and  its  c(jm- 
|»lcmciitary  purplish  red.  These  are  the  red  and  ^reen  whieli 
Herin^  chose  for  ])rimaries,  and  there  can  he  no  d(niht  that  the  j)e- 
culiar  behavior  of  these  two  ])articular  colors,  as  revealed  in  the 
studies  of  recent  years,  has  done  much  t(j  stren^'thcn  the  llcrin^ 
theory,  at  Ica.st  as  far  as  concerns  the  selection  o[  the  primary  colors. 

§  22,  Much  in<;enuity  and  painstakini^  have  been  expended  in  de- 
vising some  form  of  symholi'.'nn  which  should  represent  to  the  eye  in 
p'ometrical  relations  the  laws  of  the  sensations  of  li^ht  and  color. 
Obviously  the  sensations  of  this  sense  caiuiot,  like  those  of  hearing;, 
be  symbolized  l)y  the  relations  of  ])oints  alon^  a  straight  line. 
Color-tones,  unlike  musical  tones,  form  a  scries  of  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent sensations  that,  at  certain  j)laces  in  the  scale,  separate  from 
each  other  with  varying  deforces  of  ra})idity,  and  then  toward  the 
broken  ends,  as  it  were,  of  this  scale,  tend  to  approach  each  other 
again.  Such  relations  arc,  perhaps,  most  successfully  set  forth  by  a 
triangle  in  which  the  dilTerent  color-tones  may  be  regarded  as  lying 
together  along  a  curved  line,  from  red  to  violet,  and  the  dilTerence 
in  any  two  color-tones  as  measured  by  the  angle  which  two  lines 
make  when  drawn  from  a  point  within  the  triangle  through  the  points 
occupied  on  the  curve  by  the  two  color-tones. 

§  23.  Of  sensations  arising  from  excitation  of  the  Skin,  intro- 
spection enables  us  readily  to  distinguish  those  of  tnnprraturc  a.s 
different  in  fpiality  from  those  of  contact  and  pressure;  and  to  sepa- 
rate sensations  of  warmth  as  different  in  cpiality  from  those  of  cold. 
I^'urther,  the  sensation  of  pain  which  comes  from  ])ricking  the  skin 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  distinct  (|uality  of  sensa- 
tion (i.  e.,  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  both  words,  "pain"  and 
"sensation").  These  introspective  distinctions  are  corroborated 
in  a  most  interesting  way  by  experiments  with  minutely  localized 
stimuli  a[)plie<l  to  the  skin.  Such  experimentation'  reveals  the  ex- 
istence of  what  are  called  "  touch-sj)ots,"  "  warmth-sj)ots,"  "cold- 
spots,"  and  "])ain-sj)ots."  If  a  small  area  of  the  skin,  free  or  freed 
from  hairs,  is  exj)lon'(l,  first  with  a  bristle  or  hair  which  reijuins 
very  little  force  to  bend  it,  no  sensation  is  felt  at  most  points  on 
prassing  the  eiwl  r»f  the  hair  against  the  skin,  but  at  certain  jioint.s, 

'  Sincp  it  w.iH  in.itipiinitod  liy  Rlix  in  1S.S2,  by  rioMschoidor  in  ISSt,  and  by 
DonaMnon  in  IHH.'},  this  work  h.m  lMf>n  rontinucHl  by  Von  Fn-y,  Kit*.st>w,  AInitz, 
anil  many  oth«TH.  S*-**  (loldm'hoitlrr'H  drsammrltc  Ahhan'lluiujrn,  Vhysiolntjic 
drr  UntUKinursnrrrrn  (I/oipzijj,  IDOS),  aI»o  Shorrinpton  in  Schiifcr'H  Trxiffook  of 
PhjKinlngti,  I'.KK).  II,  <»20-1001,  and  Thunbcrg  in  NaKcl'fl  Ilawlbiurh  dcr  Physiol- 
ogir,  I'JO'J,  III,  til7  7.U. 
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a  clear  sensation  of  touch  emerges.  These  are  the  touch-spots 
(Fig.  120);  and  if  they  are  marked  for  identification  and  retested 
on  another  day,  careful  exploration  finds  their  arrangement  un- 
changed. If,  next,  the  skin  is  explored  with  a  brass  cone,  cooled 
a  few  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  applied  with 
its  (somewhat  rounded)  point  against  the  skin,  no  temperature  sen- 
sation will  be  felt  at  most  points;  but  at  certain  points  a  clear  sensa- 
tion of  cold  appears.     These  cold-spots  are  not  identical  with  the 
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Fio.  120. — Arrangement  of  P;<jJsure-spots  (Goldscheider).  A,  dorsal  and  radial  surface  of 
the  first  pfialanx  of  the  index  finger;  B,  membrane  between  thumb  and  index  finger;  C, 
dorsal  surface  of  forearm;  D,  back;  E,  inner  surface  of  forearm;  F,  back  of  hand. 

touch-spots  (see  Fig.  121).  Exploration  with  a  warm  cone  brings 
out,  though  with  more  difficulty,  the  existence  of  another  series  of 
spots  specifically  sensitive  to  warmth;  and  exploration  with  a  fine- 
pointed  needle  or  stiff  bristle  reveals  numerous  spots  which  give  a 
sharp,  minute,  pricking  sensation.  The  pressure  needed  to  excite 
these  pain-spots  is  much  greater  than  that  needed  for  the  touch- 
spots. 

The  skin  thus  resembles  a  mosaic  of  differently  sensitized  spots; 
it  differs  from  a  mosaic  in  this,  however,  that  there  are  insensitive 
spots  between  those  which  are  sensitive.  No  great  care  is  required 
to  convince  oneself  of  the  general  truth  of  these  observations;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  great  care  is  necessary  to  reach  precise  results, 
largely  because  of  the  (lifncuUy  of  ])roperly  confining  the  stiinuhis 
to  the  point  which  it  is  desired,  at  any  moment,  to  examine;  if  the 
pressure,  the  warmth,  or  the  cold,  is  too  great,  it  spreads  quickly 
to  neighboring  regions  and  the  observations  become  uncertain  and 
confused. 
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§  21.  The  nuniltcr  of  spots  of  the  four  varittirs  alrcaily  nu-ntioiicd 
is,  in  j^'nicral,  vi-ry  iiiu'cjual, — tlu'  warinlli-sj)ot.s  In-iii^  tlu'  fi-wi'st, 
and  tlu'  pain-spoLs  the  most  numerous.  The  rehitive  numbers  may 
be  rou^'hly  stated  as  1  warmth-spot  to  10  cold,  10  touch,  and  40 
pain-spots.  Tliis  proj)ortion  varies,  however,  in  different  parts  oi 
the  skin.  From  the  cornea,  for  exani])le,  it  seenis  that  only  sensations 
of  pain  arise;  while  from  certain  areas  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cheek,  over  again.st  the  gum.s,  no  sensations  of  pain  can  be  elicited.' 
Hairs  are  organs  of  touch,  and  the  correspondinfj  sensation  can 
be  aroused  either  by  bending  or  pulling  the  hair,  or  by  pres-^ure  on 


Fio.  121.  —  .\rranscmont  of  Temporatiiro-spots.     A,  cold-spots;  and  B,  warmth-spots — 
from  tlie  palm  of  the  Iffl  hand  (Goldscheider). 

the  skin  over  the  hair  follicle,  on  the  "windward"  side  of  the  point 
of  exit  of  the  hair.  In  general,  the  arrangement  of  the  spots  seems 
to  be  irregular  within  any  small  area. 

Touch-spot-s  are  excited  by  cither  dcj)rt'ssing  or  by  pulling  out 
the  skin,  or,  in  general  terms,  by  any  deformation  of  the  skin;  they 
can  also  be  excited  by  eK'ctricity.  Pain-spots  can  be  excited  me- 
chanically, electrically,  chemically,  or  tlicnnally;  tlu-y  sei'in  to  be 
adapted  to  receive  any  stimulus  which  is  intense  enough,  or  almost 
intense  enough,  to  injure  the  skin.  Cold-spots  can  Ix*  aroused,  not 
only  by  cold  objects,  but  also  by  warm  object.s  ("the  paradoxical 
.sensation  of  cold");  wariiitli-sj)ots  cannot,  pcrhaj)s,  be  aroused  by 
anything  but  warmth, 

§  2').  Concerning  the  cxac-t  nature  of  tcmjx-rature  stimuli,  two 
theories  are  in  the  field.  The  one  (that  of  \Vcber)  holds  that  the 
warmth  organs  are  excited  whenever  the  tcmp<Tature  of  the  skin 
is  rising,  and  the  cold  recej)tors  whenever  the  temj)erature  of  the 
.skin  is  falling.  The  other  theory,  by  Hering,  holds  that  any  jiortion 
of  the  skin  is,  at  any  moment,  adaj)ted  to  a  certain  temperature, 
which  may  be  called  its  zero  or  indifbrence  point;"  and  that  tempera- 
tures above  this  zero  jK)int  excite  tin-  sensation  of  warmth,  and 
temperatures  below  the  sensation  of  cold  or  cool.  The  diJTcrcnce 
Ix'tween  the  two  theories  will  become  clearer  when  applii-d  to  the  fol- 

•  Kicjtow.  in  Wundt's  PhiloBophiarhe  StuHien,  1898.  XIV,  .V.?. 

*  Mnrr  profK-rly  H|K»akinK,  not  a  "jHjint,"  l)iit  a  zone  oxtontiing  for  nlx>ut  the 
Bpacc  of  one  degree  (I'uhrcnheit). 
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lowing  experiment.  Suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of 
both  hands  is  80°  Fahrenheit,  and  feels  neither  warm  nor  cool. 
Immerse  one  hand  in  water  at  100°,  the  other  in  water  at  60°,  and, 
after  leaving  them  there  for  a  minute,  plunge  both  into  water  at  80°. 
This  will  now  feel  warm  to  the  hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold 
water,  and  cool  to  the  hand  which  has  been  in  hot  water.  The  ex- 
planation, according  to  the  first  theory,  is  that  the  temperature  of 
the  hand  which  has  been  heated  is  now  lowered,  that  of  the  other 
hand  raised  by  the  same  water.  The  other  theory  says  that  immer- 
sion of  one  hand  in  hot  water  has  adapted  it  to  a  temperature  above 
80°,  i.  e.,  that  its  zero  point  has  been  raised,  so  that  80°  is  now  below 
its  zero  and  feels  cool;  and  the  opposite  for  the  other  hand.  Such 
an  experiment  does  not,  however,  enable  us  to  decide  between  the 
two  theories.  A  more  crucial  instance  is  afforded  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  warmth  or  (moderate)  cold.  If  one  is  in  a  hot  bath,  or 
sitting  before  a  fire,  or  has  a  fever,  the  sensation  of  warmth  persists, 
though  perhaps  in  diminished  degree,  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
first  theory  would  have  us  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
is  constantly  rising  during  all  this  time — which  is  hardly  possible. 
The  other  theory  has  simply  to  argue  that  the  process  of  adaptation 
to  temperature  has  limits — i.  e.,  that  the  zero  point,  though  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered,  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  very  far.  The 
latter,  or  "adaptation  theory"  has  the  better  of  it  in  this  case;  as 
it  has  also  in  the  case  of  a  sensation  of  warmth  which  lasts  for  a  time 
after  emerging  from  a  hot  bath,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skin 
at  this  time  is  cooling  off.  However,  such  every-day  observations 
have  not  the  precision  needed  for  a  convincing  test  of  either  theory; 
and  experimental  observations,^  in  which  care  has  been  taken  to 
excite  a  limited  portion  of  the  skin  continuously  and  without  allow- 
ing neighboring  parts  to  be  affected,  have  been  more  favorable  to 
Weber's  theory;  inasmuch  as  prolongation  of  the  stimulus  did  not  pro- 
long the  sensation  beyond  a  minute  or  at  most  three  or  four  minutes. 
§  26.  Other  sensations  from  the  skin  are  apparently  compounds 
or  modifications  of  the  four  classes  already  mentioned.  Hard  and 
soft,  rough  and  smooth,  moist  and  dry,  are  judgments  regarding 
ol)jects,  founded  on  a  combination  of  cutaneous  sensations  and  of 
these  with  muscular  sensations.  Itch  seems  closely  akin  to  pain; 
tickle,  at  least  one  form  of  it,  seems  closely  related  to  touch  proper, 
since  it  can  be  aroused  by  ])rushing  the  hairs,  which  are  organs  of 
touch.  The  sensation  of  heat  or  of  burning  has  clearly  an  element 
of  pain,  and  probably  arises  from  the  excitation  of  pain-spots  along 
with  warmth-spots.     It  is  also  probable,  from  what  was  said  above 

'  By  Holm,  SkdiuliiKivischcs  Archiv  j.  PhysiuL,  1903,  XIV,  242;  citeil  by  Thun- 

hcrg  ill  Nagcl's  Ildudlnuh. 
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rt'^ardin^  tlic  j)ara(lo.\ical  si'iisalioii  of  coltl.  that  a  hot  nhjcct  ex- 
cites the  coId-.sjxiLs  as  well,  so  that  a  hurniiif;  snisation  \v<tiil(l  he  a 
Idt'iid  of  thn-c  chnuMitary  sensations. 

Hc^anlin^'  j>aiii,  the  view  has  loii;^  Ixcii  held  and  is  still  t-nter- 
taiiu'd  hy  sonu-  authorities,  that  this  sensation  is  the  re.sult  of  ex- 
cessive stiinuhition  of  any  sensory  nerve;  and  the  painfulness  of 
very  loud  sounds,  or  very  hri^ht  lights,  and  of  hi^h  temperatures, 
was  repirded  as  g(H)d  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view.  The  <'vi- 
dence  is  not,  however,  conclusive,  since  it  is  impossible  to  j)revi'nt 
excessive  stinudation  from  involving,'  other  end-organs  besides  tho.se 
of  the  sjH'cial  sense  supj)osed  to  he  under  stinudation.  W'ry  liri^dit 
li^ht  alFccLs  not  oidy  the  retina,  hut  causes  a  strong'  reaction  in  the 
iris  and  eyelids.  Loud  sounds  cause  strong  reactions  in  the  mid- 
dle ear;  and  hi^di  temj)eratures,  as  we  have  just  seen,  affect  the  j)ain- 
spots  as  well  as  the  warmth-spots.  If  we  distinguish,  as  we  certainly 
should,  between  mere  unj)leasantness  and  pain,  we  can  hardly 
tloubt  that  theri'  is  a  specific  cutaneous  ])ain.  which  arises  from  the 
excitation  of  certain  delinitc  ])(»iiits;  and  acc'ordin<;ly  it  has  become 
customary  to  speak  of  a  pain  sense,  as  of  a  warmth  sense,  a  c(jld 
sense,  and  a  touch  sense.  There  are,  however,  several  difTcrent 
(pialities  of  sensory  j)aiii  and  ache,  as  from  the  bones,  teeth,  fa- 
tigued nniscles,  etc. 

§  27.  Quite  recently  a  new  line  of  study  of  the  cutaneous  senses 
has  been  opened  thrttu^di  the  work  of  Head  and  his  collaborators.' 
When  a  nerve  suj)|)lyin^'  the  sense-()r<;ans  in  any  area  of  the  skin 
is  severed  by  accident,  a  certain  region  of  the  skin  is  entirely  de- 
prived of  sensibility;  Imt,  bordering'  this  re^n'on  is  a  zone  in  which 
.sensibility  is  impaired  in  a  definite  way,  w  ithoiit  bein;;  entirely  de- 
strove(l.  'I'his  border  region  may  be  insensitive  to  li<,dit  touch  or 
to  minor  degrci's  of  warmth  or  cold,  and  be  deprived  of  spatial 
discrinnnalion;  a  prick  may  be  felt,  but  not  be  locali/able,  since 
it  ^dves  ris«-  to  oidy  a  dili'use,  tin;jlin;^'  sensation.  In  the  area  in 
which  the  skin  is  totally  insensitive,  a  deej)  or  sidxutaneons  sensi- 
bility is  still  retained.  Pressure  through  the  skin  is  felt  here;  but, 
if  the  skin  is  lifted  from  the  underlying  tissue  into  a  fold,  no  stinudus 
aj)pli<(l  to  this  fold  of  skin  is  felt.  The  |)ressure  which  is  aj)preci- 
ated  by  the  subcutaneous  .sense  can  it.self  be  localized,  and  yet 
spatiiil  discrimination,  as  iM'tween  tlu*  point  and  the  head  of  a  j>in, 
or  iM'tween  two  ]>oints  and  one  ])oint  of  the  compasses,  is  impossible 
with  tin*  deej)  .sensibility  alone.  Dull  j)ain  is  j)rt)duced  by  strong 
pressure  on  the  subcntam-ous  organs. 

'  Hoai!  .'in<I  Shcrn-n,  "Tho  Coiisefjuoiirrs  f)f  Iiijuni*  to  the  rrriplionil  Nerves  of 
Man,"  Hriiin,  I'.H).'),  XXVIII,  "Jll;  HIvith  ami  Head,  "A  Human  Kxj»erimcnt  in 
Nerve  Divimon,"  Hrain,  lUOS,  XXXI,  :{L»:{. 
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Such  phenomena  show  that  the  severance  of  the  cutaneous  nerve 
has  served  to  isolate  the  subcutaneous  sense,  and  thus  they  lead  to 
a  distinction  between  the  tactile  sense  of  the  skin  and  the  pressure 
sense  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  and  also  to  a  distinction  between 
the  pain  sense  of  the  skin  (pricking)  and  the  duller  pain  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous sense.  Besides  this  isolation  of  the  subcutaneous  sense, 
Head  believes  that  the  partial  sensibility  of  the  intermediate  zone 
of  the  skin  represents  the  isolation  of  a  rudimentary  form  of  cu- 
taneous sensibility,  which  is  sensitive  to  pricking  and  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  from  the  perfected  form  of  the  normal  skin,  which 
is  sensitive  to  warmth  and  coolness  and  to  light  touch,  and  which  has 
the  power  of  spatial  discrimination.  The  more  rudimentary  form 
he  calls  "protopathic"  sensibility,  and  the  more  perfect  form,  "epi- 
critic"  sensibility.  This  separation  of  two  distinct  forms  of  cu- 
taneous sensibility  has  been  called  in  question;  since  it  has  been 
shown  by  Franz^  and  by  Trotter  and  Davies^  that  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  is  really  gradual.  But  the  sufficiently  sharp 
delimitation  of  the  subcutaneous  sense  appears  to  be  correct,  and  a 
certain  region  in  which  the  transition  appears  gradual  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect.  The  discovery,  therefore,  represents  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  our  knowledge  of  these  classes  of  sensation. 

§  28.  The  subcutaneous  sense  merges  with  the  so-called  muscular 
sense.  Sensory  end-organs  are  found  in  muscles  and  tendons, 
about  the  joints,  and  in  the  bones  (see  p.  181).  Goldscheider^  and 
others  have  shown  that  cutaneous  anaesthesia  alone  does  not  destroy 
nor  much  impair  the  power  of  perceiving  the  movements  and  posi- 
tions of  the  different  members  of  the  body,  nor  the  power  of  accu- 
rately co-ordinated  movement,  which  latter,  as  well  as,  of  course,  the 
former,  is  destroyed  by  complete  anaesthesia  of  a  member.  At  one 
time,  there  was  much  disposition  to  believe  in  a  definite  joint-sense, 
with  end-organs  in  the  articular  surfaces,  excited  by  the  rubbing 
of  these  surfaces  over  each  other;  but  evidence  is  lacking  of  sense- 
organs  in  these  surfaces.  Yet  the  region  of  the  joints  must  be  the 
location  of  end-organs  important  in  the  perception  of  movement, 
for  Goldscheider  found  that  anaesthetizing  the  joint,  by  passing  a 
current  through  it,  greatly  impaired  the  perception  of  motion.  The 
observations  of  Pillsbury'  indicate  that  the  sensibility  of  the  joint 
region  is  closely  connected  with  the  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
joint.     It  is  aj)parently  the  movement  of  these  tendons  in  their 

'  Jnnrn.  of  Comp.  Xeurnl.  and  PayrhoL,  1009,  XIV,  107,  215. 
^Journ.  of  Pfnjsud.,  1<)09,  XXXVIII,  l.M. 

*  See  CJold.scheider's  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  Physiologic  dcs  MuskelsinTies 
(Leipzig,  1909). 

*  American.  Journ.  of  Patjchol.,  1901,  XII,  ."')  IG. 
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pr(M)Vfs,  rather  than  tho  inovcmont  of  tlu*  articular  .surfaces  over 
each  other,  which  ^ives  rise  to  sensations  of  niovenieiit.  Of  the 
cjiialities  of  st'iisatioii  hch)iii;iii^  to  this  "muscle"  sense  it  is  less  ea.sv 
to  sjM-ak  than  of  tlic  jHrccptioiis  of  motion,  j)osition,  and  re.sistiince 
which  are  founded  on  tht  in.  We  may,  however,  distinguish  with 
ct'rtainty  Ix'tween  the  uiij)lcasaiit  sensati<ms  of  muscular  fati(,'ue 
and  soreni'.ss  anil  the  more  matter-of-fact  sensations  of  movement 
and  resistance.  Of  these  latter,  several  varieties  can  he  observed;' 
but  nothing  like  a  complete  analysis  or  system  of  such  .sensory  (juali- 
tie,s  has  yet  been  attempted, 

§  20.  From  the  lal>yrinth  of  the  inner  ear — the  semicircular 
canals  and  vestibidi — arise  a  class  of  sensations  which  may  be 
named  "labyrinthic"  (.see  above,  j).  20()).  Here  again,  though  it 
is  easy  to  mention  the  jn-rceptions  and  tlie  refle.x  movements  which 
result  from  the  stimulation  of  these  organs,  it  is  not  possible  as  yet 
to  say  much  regarding  the  sensory  (jualities  belonging  to  the  laby- 
rinthic .sense.  The  swimming  sensations  in  the  head  in  dizziness, 
and  the  milder  degrees  of  the  same  which  can  l)e  observed  in  rota- 
tion, and  in  going  up  or  ihnvn  in  an  elevator,  belong  here  without 
doubt. 

§  30.  I'nder  the  head  of  visceral  or  organic  sensations  may  be 
prou|)ed  hunger,  thirst,  nausea,  suffocation,  and  probably  a  host 
of  other  .sensory  compounds  which  contribute  much  to  our  feeling 
of  wcll-lx'ing  or  illness  and  in  general  to  the  "ccMMi.Tsthesia "  or 
"common  sensati(Mr'  of  the  organism.  Analysis  here  is  difficult, 
for  it  is  never  ca.sy  to  analyze  a  sensory  complex  into  its  elements 
unless  wc  can  control  and  isolate  the  stimuli.  Little  can  be  done 
at  present  toward  a  j)hysiological  exj)lanation  of  these  sensations, 
exce{)t  to  call  attention  to  their  existence." 

§  .'il.  In  closing  the  subject  treated  in  the  lu'^t  two  ehaj)ters, 
attention  is  again  called  to  the  large  amount  and  eumidative  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  afTorded  by  the  special  sensations,  considered 
as  respects  their  fpiality,  for  the  law  of  the  Sprrlfr  Kiirrffij  of  the 
y^rrvr.t.  It  is  impossible  to  accomit  for  the  above-mentioned  j)he- 
nomena  without  carrying  this  law  to  a  great  length  in  its  a])plic-a- 
tion  to  the  .special  .scn.ses.  \\v  may  not  be  able  at  present  to  affirm 
that  two  .sensations  are  distinguishable  as  resj)ects  (jualify  oiilij  in 
case  they  are  occasioned  by  two  individually  (litTiTent  elements  of 
the  nervous  .system.  I'or,  as  we  advance  in  our  investigations  we 
shall  st'v  even  more  clearly  that  the  f|uality  of  sensations  dej>ends 
upon    their   (juantity,    uj»on    their   relation    to   preceding  and   con- 

'  Soc  Woo<lworth,  U  Momwmrnt,  pp.  25  fT.  (P.iri.M.  lOO.'O- 

*  For  ft  more  c'.\U'n<lo<l  tmitmcnt  of  tho  entire  Huhject  of  ({iialition  of  Hon.'cition, 
reference  may  be  m.idc  to  Titchencr's  Textbook  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1909). 
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temporaneous  sensations,  and  upon  innumerable  considerations 
other  than  merely  the  one  of  what  particular  nerve-fibre  or  element 
of  the  end-apparatus  was  acted  upon  by  the  stimulus.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  identically  the  same  nervous 
apparatus  cannot  be  excited  variously  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  it,  or  according  to  the  combination 
with  other  parts  of  the  system  into  which  it  enters  for  the  time.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  differentiation  of  function,  and  the  as- 
signment to  specifically  distinct  apparatus  of  particular  nervous  im- 
pressions corresponding  to  particular  mental  states,  is  carried  to  a 
great  length  in  the  special  senses.  In  this  differentiation  of  func- 
tion it  is  not  wholly  or  chiefly  the  nerve-fibres,  as  such,  which  should 
be  taken  into  account;  it  is  also  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  end- 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  connections  set  up  within  the  correspond- 
ing regions  of  the  central  organs.  In  accounting  for  those  complex 
sensations  which  appear  in  ordinary  consciousness,  the  law  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered.  A 
vast  variety  of  such  sensations  may  be  made  up  by  changing  the 
relations  to  each  other  of  comparatively  few  simple  elements.  But 
in  each  of  the  senses  our  analysis,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  limit, 
leaves  a  number — in  some  of  the  senses  very  large — of  simple  sensa- 
tions, which  apparently  must  have  their  normal  physical  basis  in 
the  excitation  of  specifically  distinct  elements  of  the  nervous  mech- 
anism. 

The  sense  of  smell  apparently  requires  that  the  law  of  the  specific 
energy  of  the  nerves  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length  as  almost 
to  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  Histology  has  discovered  only  one 
essential  kind  of  olfactory  end-organ,  and  that  of  comparatively 
simple  structure;  and  yet  experience  gives,  as  the  result  of  its  ex- 
citation, a  bewildering  variety  of  sensations  so  specifically  different 
as  to  baffle  all  our  attempts  to  classify  them.  From  the  case  of 
this  sense  an  argument  may  then  be  derived  which  leads  in  either 
direction.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  law  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose a  complexity  of  the  end-organs  of  smell  such  as  to  correspond 
to  each  specific  kind  of  olfactory  stimulus  with  a  specific  sensation 
— for  example,  the  smell  of  musk,  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
may  be  replied  to  the  objection  that,  in  the  case  of  the  ear,  there 
are  at  least  10,000  or  20,000  distinct  units  of  auditory  end-appa- 
ratus corresponding  to  the  different  musical  tones;  and  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  impossible  that  the  entire  rcgio  oljactor'ia  may 
contain  enough  specifically  different  forms  of  its  own  peculiar  end- 
apparatus  to  suffice  for  all  the  sim])le  sensations  of  smell. 

The  sense  of  taste  do{\s  not  occasion  so  many  <liflicu](i(\s  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  the  nerves.     We  have  seen 
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that  pliysiolopists  incline  |i»  nduct'  all  llir  sciisjitioiis  of  Uistv  to  four, 
or  at  most  six,  (iiircrciit  sjx'cit'.s.  It  is  cn-sy  to  supjMJse  lus  many  s|h'- 
cilically  (litfcrciit  fc^rins  of  tlu*  nervous  aj)j)aratiis  corn'Sjx)n(lin^ 
to  tin-  (liircrcnt  cla-ssfs  of  sensations — sweet  and  sour,  salt  aiul  hit- 
ter, alkaline  and  nu'tallic.  On  (•onil»inin<;  these  with  sensations 
of  snull  and  of  touch,  it  is  assumed  to  find  an  explanation  for  all 
the  varieties  of  the  tiistes  of  our  daily  exjHrience.  Hut  even  if  we 
have  greatly  to  inereiuse  the  numlKT  of  j)rimary  sensations  of  the 
gustatory  sjH'eies,  the  theory  of  sjH-cific  functions  for  diffen-nt  ner- 
vous elenu-nts  and  conihinations  of  such  cleiuent-s  would  seem  ahle 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  strongest  defence  of  the  most  extreme  form  of  tli<'  theory  of 
the  sjM'cific  enerrjy  of  the  nerves  has  hitherto  iK'en  found  in  seiusa- 
tions  of  nuisical  sound.  Here  we  undouhledly  have  a  wide  range 
of  (jualitatively  distinct  states  of  consciousness  which  are  a|)])ar- 
ently  dejM'udent  Uj)on  the  excitation  of  a  corresjHJudingly  large 
numlM-r  of  distinct  nervous  elements. 

The  recent  tliscoveries  as  to  the  existence  of  pressure-sjXjLs, 
warmth-spots,  and  cold-spots  in  the  skin  a«ld  imj)ortant  evidence  to 
that  already  existing  in  favor  of  the  law  under  discussion. 

It  is,  undouhtedly,  still  difficult  to  make  any  thorough-going  a])j)li- 
cation  of  the  law  of  sjH'cific  energies  to  the  case  of  the  color  sensa- 
tions. The  princij)al  reasons  for  this  are  twofold :  first,  histology 
has  revealed  no  such  diirerentiation  of  the  cones  as  would  enaltle 
us  to  divide  them  into  organs  for  the  several  primary  colors;  and. 
.second,  the  |M'culiar,  antagonistic  relations  of  white  and  Mack, 
yellow  and  hlue,  and  red  and  green,  are  hard  to  ex])lain  hy  any 
theory  of  sjM'cific  energies.  The  Ilering  theory,  as  we  have  set-n, 
inler])rets  tliese  relations  to  mean  that  the  same  end-organ  is  caj)a- 
l)|e  of  two  antagonistic  reactions.  Accordingly,  it  would  se<ni  that 
the  nerve-filtres  coiuiected  with  these  end-organs  must  transmit  (wo 
kinds  of  imj)ulses  to  the  hrain.  The  theory  of  their  sp<'cific  energy, 
therefore,  needs  further  testing  hefore  it  can  he  satisfactorily  litteil 
to  the  facts  of  our  vision  of  color. 

It  will  furtluT  apjM-ar,  when  we  consider  the  j»r(M-ess  of  liMali/a- 
tion  in  the  so-<-alle<l  "g«'ometrical  senses"  of  the  eye  and  the  skin, 
that  the  very  possibility  (»f  such  a  ])rocess  demands  a  somewhat 
strict  and  far-n-aching  a|)plication  of  the  law  of  the  sjx'cifie  energy 
of  the  nerves.  I'recisi'ly  how  we  are  tt)  slate  and  limit  this  law, 
neither  its  opj)onents  nor  its  advcK'ates  have  as  yet  Iwen  ahle  satis- 
fartorilv  to  show.  The  ••xa<'t  exj)ression  of  the  theory  waits  for 
further  evidence  from  exjM-riment.  although  then'  c-an  l>e  little  douht 
that  in  it^  main  features  it  is  alreadv  secnre. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  SENSATIONS 

§  1.  By  an  act  of  mental  analysis,  which  all  men  readily  perform, 
changes  in  the  amount  of  sensation  are  distinguished  from  changes 
in  its  quality.  This  distinction,  in  itself  considered,  obviously  re- 
quires for  its  performance  nothing  beyond  what  is  immediately 
given  in  consciousness.  The  simple  fact  of  experience  is,  that  all 
sensations  appear  to  differ  among  themselves,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  impression  which  serves  to  classify  them 
into  groups  (as  sensations  of  sight,  sound,  etc.),  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  in  which  each  particular  impression  possesses 
the  sphere  of  conscious  attention  and  feeling.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  an  alteration  in  the  intensity  of  sensation,  while  its  charac- 
teristic quality  remains  unaltered,  may  be  derived  from  musical 
tones.  The  dying-out  of  a  single  tone  when  the  bow  is  drawn 
with  decreasing  force  across  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  a  single 
key  of  the  piano  is  struck  and  the  pedal  held,  may  be  considered 
as  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  sensation,  while  its  quality  is  un- 
changed. A  more  complex  case  is  the  experience  we  have  when 
approaching  or  receding  from  a  bell  that  is  sounding  or  a  steam- 
whistle  that  is  blowing.  Noises  of  a  certain  complex  quality — 
such  as  slamming,  hissing,  grating,  etc. — are  continually  described 
as  very  loud,  moderately  loud,  or  of  weak  intensity.  So,  too, 
when  approaching  a  white  or  colored  light,  with  our  attention 
fixed  upon  it,  we  generally  disregard  almost  wholly  the  changes 
in  its  color-tone  which  take  place,  and  consider  chiefly  the  changes 
in  its  intensity  and  apparent  size.  The  pressure  of  different  weights 
upon  different  parts  of  our  skin  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  same 
in  quality  and  as  varying  only  in  amount  and  locality.  The  same 
thing  is  true,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  way,  with  sensations 
of  temperature.  The  thing  we  touch  is  called  slightly  cold  or  very 
cold,  somewhat  warm  or  very  hot,  our  attention  being  directed 
chiefly  to  our  judgment  of  the  qiiantinn  of  sense  experience  which 
it  calls  forth.  In  other  words,  it  is  generally  the  same  kind  of 
pressure  and  temperature,  with  a  varying  degree  of  intensity,  of 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  conscious. 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  even  in  the  most  indefinite  way,  to 
discriminate  between  the  (juantities  of  our  sensations  of  smell  and 
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tastt*  and  the  (•lian;^'('s  in  >|)('{ilic  ([iiality  of  the  same  sensations.  A 
coiicrntratcd  swrct  <»r  acid  so  stroii;,dy  excites  a  variety  of  forms  of 
feeling'  wliicli  miM;,de  indistiii^Miisliahly  with  the  sensations  of  taste 
that  we  are  comjx'lled  to  attend  to  the  very  deci(h-d  (luaHtativc 
(•hanj,'es  which  are  taking'  j)hice.  The  increased  intensity  of  tlie 
sweet  or  sour  we  may  indeed  sj)eak  of  as  *'  very"  miicli  of  the  same 
sensation  which  was  exeited  in  h-ss  deforce  hy  the  dihited  form  of 
the  stimulus;  l)iit  we  are  more  Hkely  to  regard  it  as  constituting  a 
complete  chan{;e  in  the  kind  of  taste.  In  the  same  manner,  at- 
tention is  foreihly  (Hrected  toward  the  Jciud  of  sensation  wliich  re- 
suhs  from  increasin*;  tlie  (juaitdlij  of  any  spec-ific  sensation  of  smeU. 

It  is  furtlier  obvious  that  the  distinction  wliich  we  make  between 
chan<;es  in  the  (juantity  and  chan<jes  in  the  cjuality  of  our  sensa- 
tions is  to  some  extent  aj){)lical)le  for  comparinf]^  the  sensations  of 
different  senses.  And  hert'  the  distinction,  when  aj)plied  to  sub- 
species under  certain  sj)ecific  forms  of  sensation,  allords  us  a  means 
of  transition  for  such  comparisons.  Some  yellows  are  brifjht  and 
others  didl;  and  the  same  thinrj  is  true  of  the  reds  and  the  blues. 
The  sours,  the  sweets,  the  bitters,  may  be  com])ared  with  each 
other  as  respects  the  degree  of  intensity  which  they  j)ossess.  We 
may  next,  in  a  very  indelinite  way,  compare  the  (juantities  of  the 
sensations  of  the  different  senses  as  they  appear  side  by  side,  or 
successively,  in  consciousness.  W\'  are  ordinarily  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  sim])ly  descrii)ing  the  varying  degrees  of  inti-nsity  pos- 
sessed by  our  different  sensations  as  "weak"  or  "strong"  (with 
or  without  the  emphatic  ''very'')  or  as  only  "moderate."  Thus 
we  may  judge  that  both  the  light  which  we  see  and  tlie  tone  which 
we  hear  (either  simultaneously  or  one  imuK-diately  after  the  other) 
are,  or  are  not,  to  l)e  classed  together  under  the  same  one  of  these 
thre<'  po])uIar  forms  of  discriminating  degrees  of  intensity. 

§  2.  That  changes  in  the  intensity  of  our  sensations  are  not,  in 
fact,  wholly  independent  of  chang<'s  in  their  sj)ecific  nature  has  al- 
reaily  been  stated.  ( )nly  in  the  case  of  musical  tones  are  we  able 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  carefully  to  both  the  (piantity  and  (juality 
of  our  .sensations,  and  so  discover  with  jxrfect  conlidence  that  the 
former  is  changing  while  the  latter  remains  unchanged.  Ivvi-n  in 
this  case,  since  the  tones  which  we  ordinarily  hear  are  comj)osite, 
any  considerable  alteration  of  their  intensity  changes  also  their  tone- 
coloring,  through  tin-  alteration  which  it  |)roduces  in  the  comj)arative 
intensities  of  the  overtones.  .\iiy  increase  in  the  brightness  of  a  par- 
ticular color  invariablv  changes  its  characteristic  color-tone.  A 
white  of  less  intensitv  is  not  merelv  less  white,  but  it  has  become  a 
gray;  and  by  constantly  dimim'shing  its  intensity  white  can  be  shaded 
through  the  different  grays  toward  black,  which  is  certaiidy  not  a 
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feebler  degree  of  the  sensation  of  white.  The  same  dependence  of 
quaHty  on  quantity  is  true  in  all  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  pressure, 
and  temperature.  It  is  no  less  than  an  inexcusable  psychological 
blunder,  however,  on  this  account  to  consider  "quantity"  of  sen- 
sations as  only  another  name  for  shades  of  quality;  or  to  deny  that 
we  can  apply  terms  of  measurement  to  these  reactions  of  the  mind 
upon  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  sense.  Scientific 
analysis  confirms  the  distinction  made  by  ordinary  experience  be- 
tween "the  way"  we  feel  and  "  how  much"  we  feel  in  any  particular 
way. 

§  3.  All  descriptions  of  the  changing  intensities  of  sensations, 
when  made  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  experience  solely,  leave  the 
subject  in  a  very  indefinite  and  unscientific  form.  That  a  certain 
noise  is  louder  or  weaker  than  another  of  precisely  the  same  kind, 
one  may  be  quite  ready  to  affirm;  one  may  even  be  ready  to  say 
that  one  judges  this  noise  to  be  about  twice  or  three  times  as  loud 
as  the  other.  But  when  more  precise  estimates  are  demanded,  one 
is  obliged  to  hesitate  before  giving  them.  Is  this  musical  tone  ten 
(or  a  hundred)  times  as  loud  as  the  other;  or  is  it  only  nine  and 
nine-tenths  (or  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths)  as  loud  ?  Few  would 
venture  so  nice  an  estimate  with  any  confidence.  Yet  the  case  of 
sound  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  senses 
for  forming  an  exact  judgment  as  to  its  intensity.  It  would  be 
difficult  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  affirm  that  the 
sensation  of  the  light  a  is  twice  or  three  times  as  bright  as  that  of 
the  light  h;  or  that  of  the  shadow  x  one-half  or  one-third  as  bright 
as  y.  The  comparative  intensities  of  different  color-tones  are  yet 
more  diflficult  to  fix  subjectively — even  in  the  most  indefinite  way. 
This  particular  yellow  may  seem  about  as  bright  a  color,  of  its  kind, 
as  does  the  red  near  it,  of  its  kind.  But  the  precise  moment  could 
not  readily  be  told  when  the  blue  of  the  sky  appears  exactly  twice 
as  intense  as  the  green  of  the  grass.  Still  further,  all  estimates 
of  the  quantity  of  sensation  approach  the  point  at  which  they  lose 
their  meaning  and  tend  to  become  absurd,  when  we  compare,  for 
example,  sensations  of  smell  or  taste  with  those  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, or  sight.  We  never  say:  The  rose  smells  as  sweet  as  it  looks 
red;  or  the  lemon  is  twice  as  sour  as  the  sky  is  blue.  And  yet  each 
qualitatively  different  sensation  is  assumed  to  have  its  place  some- 
where in  that  scale  of  intensities  through  which  the  different  quali- 
ties may  run;  each  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with  every  other, 
with  respect  to  the  general  position  which  it  occupies  in  its  char- 
acteristic scale. 

§  4.  The  variation  of  sensations  in  intensity,  though  it  is  an  ob- 
vious fact  of  the  commonest  experience,  leads,  when  we  attempt  to 
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^ivc  it  t'Xact  scitiitilic  form,  to  a  liost  of  <liflicultic.s,  which  have  hccn 
the  occasion  of  an  imnicnsc  amount  of  discussion  amon^  psychol- 
oj^'ists.  All  the  resources  of  the  hii,'her  mathematics  have  heen  cm- 
j>loye<l  ill  order  to  discover  and  demonstrate  some  law  of  universal 
aj)j)iical)ility,  which  shall  regulate  satisfactorily  the  (juantitative 
nlations  existing  hctween  the  functions  of  the  nervous  mechanism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  states  of  consciousness  to 
which  ])sycholo^y  ^ives  the  name  of  sensations,  or  "sensation-com- 
j)lexes."  In  some  cases,  as  notahly  tliat  of  Fechner,  the  atti-mpt 
has  even  Keen  made  to  raise  this  alleged  psycho-j)hysi(al  law  to  the 
dignity  of  a  universal  metaphysical  princij)le.  ]\Ieantime,  the  fact 
has  hecome  more  and  more  a])parent  that  what  we  havi',  on  the 
one  side,  is  certain  lart,'ely  unknown  hut  always  hi<,ddy  comj)lex 
chemico-physical  and  nervous  reactions,  and  on  the  other  side, 
even  more  complex,  and  often  unanalyzahle,  conscious  experiences, 
in  which  the  faculty  of  discrimination  alwavs  ])lays  the  leading;  ])art, 
and  which  are  <juite  uniformly  iniluenced  hy  individual  c-onditions 
of  mental  hahit,  fati<;ue,  specific  sensitiveness,  either  con<;enital 
or  acquired,  and  even  individual  idiosyncrasies.  We  do  not  ex- 
p<>ct,  then,  to  reach  anythint;  like  an  exact  and  universal  formida, 
statahle  in  terms  of  mathematics,  after  the  fashion  of  the  results 
ohtainalde  hy  a  successful  research  in  j)hvsics  or  chemistry.  As 
students  of  psycholo<;v  from  the  physioloj^ical  j)oint  of  view,  it  is 
our  duty  (so  we  have  always  held)  first  to  discover  the  data,  and  then 
as  far  as  possihie  pive  them  that  kind  of  interpretation  of  which 
alone  the  science  of  psyciiolo<;y  admits. 

§  ').  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  intensity  of  a  f,Mven 
sensation,  that  which  fits  it  for  scientific  study  and  nicd.s-iirrmriit,  is 
this:  its  various  dcj^'rees  can  he  arran^'ed  in  an  onh-red  series,  from 
less  intense  to  more  intense;  and  thus«'very  intensity  can  he  jud^'ed, 
with  reference  to  any  other,  hy  comparin<,'  it  with  a  standard,  or 
some  on<-  simple  cate^'ory  of  ma^Miitiide.  Such  well-ordered  series 
can  he  found,  not  onlv  in  reference  to  inlen>itv,  Imt  also  in  refer- 
ence to  extent  and  duration;  and,  in  some  instances,  in  n-fi-rence 
to  (piality.  Tones,  for  examj)le,  can  he  arranp-d  in  an  onh-red  s«'ries 
as  ref,'ards  tln'ir  pitch;  lights,  as  regards  their  color-tone.  The  scien- 
tific prohlems  which  arise  in  connection  with  such  series  are  (1)  to 
assign  the  limits  of  the  series;  and  (2)  to  discover,  if  possihie,  the 
customarv,  or  fixe<l,  relations  hctween  the  difTen-nt  terms  of  the 
series.  .\s  applied  to  the  Jiitcll  series,  these  prohlems  had  to  the 
determination  of  the  lowest  and  highest  pit(  h,  the  measurement  of 
tin*  least  noticeahle  difTerence  f)f  j)itch,  and  the  ixamin.ition  of  the 
"  interval. "  ,\s  aj)plied  to  r«»lor,  however,  the  j)rol»lems  of  measun*- 
meiit  are  redneiMe  to  the  detiTininalioii  of  the  Innit-i  of  the  eiilored 
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spectrum,  the  least  noticeable  difference  in  color,  and  such  relations 
as  that  of  complementary  colors. 

As  applied  to  the  intensity  series,  these  same  problems  call  for 
(1)  the  determination  of  the  weakest  and  strongest  sensations,  of 
any  given  quality,  of  which  we  are  capable;  (2)  the  relation  between 
neighboring  members  of  the  series  which  is  indicated  by  the  least 
noticeable  difference  in  intensity;  and  (3)  the  relations  (if  any  of 
interest  can  be  found)  between  distant  members  of  the  series.  In 
all  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  deal  with  sensations 
apart  from  the  stimuli  which  give  rise  to  them.  The  stimuli  are 
needed  to  arouse  the  sensations;  control  and  identification  of  the 
stimulus  is  necessary  in  order  to  control  and  (approximately)  iden- 
tify the  sensation;  and  furthermore  measurement  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  stimulus,  but  not  to  the  sensation.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  quantitative  statements  regarding  the  intensity  of  sensation 
must  always  be  based  on  quantitatively  determined  stimuli. 

§  6.  The  quantitative  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  intensity  of  sensation  may  then  be  somewhat  crudely  generalized 
as  follows:  (1)  To  determine  how  little  and  how  much  of  each  kind 
of  stimulus  will  produce  respectively  the  least  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  sensation  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  or  to 
find  the  quantitative  limits  within  which  sensations  of  each  sense 
are  possible;  and  (2)  to  determine  the  law  of  the  relation  under  which 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  sensations,  as  estimated  in  conscious- 
ness, are  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli. 

§  7.  Two  methods  of  determining  the  lower  limit,  or  minimum 
of  stimulus  producing  a  sensation,  are  possible.  In  the  use  of  one 
method,  a  weak  stimulus,  but  somewhat  above  the  amount  needed 
to  produce  a  sensation,  is  applied;  its  intensity  is  then  diminished 
by  minute  gradations  until  the  exact  point  is  reached  and  noted  at 
which  it  ceases  to  produce  any  sensation  at  all.  In  the  use  of  the 
other  method  a  stimulus  too  weak  to  produce  any  sensation  is  first 
applied;  its  intensity  is  then  very  gradually  increased  until  it  be- 
gins to  produce  the  smallest  observable  sensation.  Both  ways  may 
be  combined,  and  thus  the  "sensitiveness"  of  each  organ  of  sense, 
and  of  each  part  of  each  organ,  may  be  determined.  Such  sensi- 
tiveness increases,  of  course,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  stim- 
ulus necessary  for  producing  any  sensation  at  all,  or  for  producing 
a  sensation  estimated  as  having  a  definite  degree  of  energy.  The 
effort  to  determine  the  lower  limit  of  sensations  of  sight  and  of 
sound  is  embarrassed  by  the  facts  that  the  retina  is  always  under 
excitation  from  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  its  ])ignients,  and 
therefore  has  a  certain  (|uantuni  of  so-called  "light  of  its  own." 
and  that  such  a  thing  as  "absolntc  stillness"  cannot  pi'obably  l)e 
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Socurt'cJ  for  tin-  car.  Total  ahsciict'  of  st-iisation  in  the  car,  could 
it  be  securctl,  woiiKl  not  be  comparable  to  tlic  black  which  we  see 
with  the  eyes  cjosetl. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  intensity  series  w((uM  lie  (leterniined  if 
we  siiould  find  that  increasing  the  stimulus  beyond  a  certain  limit 
pave  no  further  increase  in  the  sensaticMi.  Practically,  however, 
such  a  determination  is  scarcely  ever  possible,  both  because  of  the 
dan^'cr  to  the  sense-organs,  and  also  because  very  intense  stimuli 
alfect  other  organs  besides  that  whose  sensations  we  wish  to  examine 
and  so  lead  to  confused  results. 

§  S.  The  invention  of  methods  for  determining  the  least  percepti- 
ble dilfcrence  in  intensity,  and  other  relations  between  members 
of  the  intensity  series,  has  been  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  e.\j)erimental 
psycholoify,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  ablest 
students  of  this  specialty.  The  greatest  contributions,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  method,  were  made  by  Fechner  in  his  Psi/rhophii^silc  (ISfiO).* 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  technical  di-tails  which  must  be 
attended  to  in  any  actual  use  of  these  methods,  but  will  simj)ly 
attempt  to  characterize  them  briefly.  The  following  are  the  ])rin- 
cipal  ones:  (1)  The  "method  of  just  noticeable  dilFerences"  de- 
termines that  difTerence  in  the  intensity  of  two  stimuli  which  is  ju•^t 
large  enough  to  be  recognized  as  such.  Of  two  lights,  for  e.\am])Ie, 
which  are  at  first  e(|ually  bright,  one  is  made  brighter  by  slow  de- 
grees, till  it  is  first  judged  brighter;  then  a  second  di-termination 
is  made,  starting  with  one  light  obviously  the  brighter,  anil  diminish- 
ing this  one  till  it  no  longer  seems  brighter  than  the  other.  The 
mean  of  these  two  determinations  gives  a  measure  of  the  least 
noticeable  difTerence,  or,  it  may  also  be  called,  the  threshold  of 
difTerence.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  the  name  might  imply,  that 
this  threshold  i>  a  j)erfi'ctly  fix«'d  <|uantity,  below  which  all  dif- 
ferences are  unperceiv«-d,  while  above  it  all  are  perci-ivi'd;  for  j>er- 
cej)tion  is  a  variable  j)rocess,  and  a  dilTerence  which  at  one  moment 
may  be  clearly  detected  will  pass  unnoticed  at  another  moment. 
It  is  necessarv,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  determinations  a  n\imber 
of  times,  and  to  take  ati  average,  according  to  the  well-known  nd«s 
regulating  such  experimentation. 

(2)  In  the  "  mi-thod  of  average  error,"  as  in  the  preceding  method, 
there  are  two  stinudi,  one  of  which  is  fixed  in  intensity,  and  the  other 

'  Next  to  FecluuT,  tho  dovolopmont  of  thoso  "  psychophysicU  moth(xls"  owoa 
most  to  fi.  K.  MuIIct:  Zur  druiulUgung  drr  Psifrhnphysik  (Horlin,  1S7S);  Die 
Cirairhlapunktf  uml  die  Tatanrhrn  ilrr  jxti/rhnphy.ii.irhfii  Mrlhntlik  i\\  i<>sh:nlrn, 
IWI),  For  Jnith  an  rlotnont.irj'  arroimt  of  thrsp  inftho<lH  .ind  n  full  historj*  and 
(linni'mion  of  tho  Huhjoct,  hoc  Titchener,  Kijtrrimcntnl  PsycholiMjtj,  Quanlitalive 
(.New  York,   I'M):,). 
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adjustable.  In  the  use  of  this  method,  however,  the  effort  is  made 
to  adjust  the  second  stimuhis  so  that  it  shall  appear  equal  to  the 
first.  Some  slight  error  is  sure  to  be  committed;  the  error  will 
vary  from  trial  to  trial,  and  the  average  error  is  determined,  and  also 
any  constant  errors  which  may  appear;  and,  as  well,  the  varia- 
bility of  the  performance.  In  some  respects  the  variability  is  the 
most  important  of  all  of  these  determinations,  since  it  gives  a  measure 
of  the  variation  which  a  stimulus  can  undergo  without  ceasing  to 
appear  the  same. 

(3)  In  the  "method  of  right  and  wrong  cases,"  neither  of  the  two 
stimuli  is  adjustable,  but  they  are  fixed  at  a  difference  too  small  to 
be  perceived  with  certainty  and  regularity,  but  not  too  small  to  be 
detected  most  of  the  time.  With  this  fixed  difference,  a  long  series 
of  judgments  is  made,  and  the  per  cent,  of  right  judgments  gives  a 
measure  of  the  perceptibility  of  the  chosen  difference  between  the 
stimuli.  If,  for  example,  a  weight  of  105  grams  is  judged  heavier 
than  a  weight  of  100  grams  70  per  cent,  of  the  time,  while  205  is 
judged  heavier  than  200  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  difference  200-205  is  less  perceptible  than  the  difference  100- 
105;  and  if  200—210  is,  like  100-105,  judged  correcdy  70  per  cent, 
of  the  time,  then  these  two  differences  are  equally  perceptible. 
Mathematical  analysis,  based  on  the  theory  of  probability,  enables 
us  to  go  further  than  this,  and  compute,  from  the  observed  per  cent, 
of  right  cases  with  a  given  difference,  the  difference  w^hich  should 
give  any  desired  per  cent,  of  right  cases. ^ 

While  the  three  preceding  methods  deal  with  the  perception  of 
small  differences — differences  at  or  near  the  threshold — the  two 
which  remain  to  be  noticed  deal  with  larger,  supraliminal  differences. 

(4)  The  "method  of  mean  gradations"  uses  three  stimuli,  two 
of  which  are  fixed,  while  the  third  is  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  seem 
midway  between  the  other  two.  The  point  is  to  see  whether  the 
stimulus  which  gives  this  "middle  sensation"  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  extreme  stimuli,  or  the  geometrical  mean,  or 
some  other  proportion.  Various  similar  problems,  involving  the 
relations  of  distant  members  of  the  intensity  series,  can  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  way. 

'  It  would  seem  that  the  "  method  of  rifjht  and  wronp;  cases "  can  scarcely  be 
freed  from  certain  inherent  difficulties;  the  chief  of  wliich  concern,  first,  the  proper 
treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  the  judgment  is  undecided;  and  second,  the 
relation  of  the  values  found  by  this  method  to  those  foimd  by  the  method  of 
the  least  noticeable  difference.  Neither  of  the  solutions  hitherto  proposed  for 
these  difficulties  seems  altogether  satisfactory.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  methods  of  measurement  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  comparative 
value,  the  student  of  the  subject  may  refer  to  Fullerton  and  Cattell,  On  the 
Perception  oj  Small  Differences,  pp.  10,  \\5  (Philaddpliia,  1,S',)2). 
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(5)  \Vli;it  may  !)•■  cMlltd  the  "(liscriiiiiiKitioii  time  inctlind"  is 
of  rt'criil  iiitrodiiction.'  It  (•oiisists  in  (Ictcriiiiiiiii^'  the  tiim-  rc- 
(jiiircd  to  jml^T  of  a  (liircrciicc  lu'twt'ciJ  two  .stimuli.  If,  starting 
at  tlif  tlirt'shoid,  wo  gradually  iiKTca.se  the  (lilference  between  the 
stimuli,  re<|uiriii^  the  ohserver  to  make  his  jud^'ineiiLs  as  promptly 
a.s  possible,  we  find  tlie  jud<;ment  rather  slow  near  the  threshold, 
and  more  and  more  ])romj)t  as  the  dilTerenee  is  increased.  The 
impulse  to  jud^e,  or  the  "steering  force"  exerted  hy  the  pair  of 
stinndi,  goes  on  increasing  far  beyond  the  threshold;  and  this  is  a 
fact  of  some  theoretic  moment,  a.s  showing  the  artificiality  (jf  the 
threshold.  Now  dillcreiu'cs  that  are  judgi-d  rightly  and  in  ccpial 
times  may  be  called  subjectively  e(|ual;  they  are  e(|ual  in  their  ef- 
fect on  ])crception,  or  e(|ually  jjcrceptiblc — this  is  the  basis  of  the 
method. 

§  0.  The  problem  to  which  the.se  metliods  have  chiefly  been  ap- 
plied is  that  of  determining  e(|ually  ])crce])til)le,  or  e(|Ual-aj)j)cariiig 
difrcrcnces,  at  all  parts  of  the  sc-ale  of  intensities.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  study,  which  soon  took  on  the  ])ro])ortions  of  one  of 
the  most  important  toj)ics  of  exj)erimental  j)sychol()gy,  dates  from 
about  !>>;}(),  and  is  due  to  the  j)hysiologist  K.  II.  Weber.'  Desiring 
to  <letermine  the  power  of  the  skin  and  of  the  muscle-.sense  to  dis- 
criminate weights,  Weber  devised  the  method  of  least  noticeable 
differences,  and  found  that,  when  j)oi.sed  in  the  hand,  a  weight  of 
IJO  ounces  could  just  be  distinguished  from  one  of  !**.»  ounces;  but 
that  if  he  started  with  'M)  drams  instead  of  ounces,  the  least  noticea- 
ble difference  was  one  (lran\.  It  .seemed  that  the  least  noticeable 
diffen-no'  was  not  it^tlf  a  fixed  (|uantity,  but  varied  with  the  stimu- 
lus, being  always  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  the  stimulus.  Weber 
found,  however,  that  the  fraction  which  gave  the  least  noticeable 
difrerence  was  not  the  same  for  all  the  sen.ses:  it  was  larger,  for  ex- 
ample, in  case  of  pressure  on  the  skin  than  in  ca.se  of  the  lifting 
of  weights;  but  in  the  casr  of  judging  the  length  of  lines  it  was  much 
smaller,  or  only  about  jJo  '■  • '••  •'  '""'  "f  1'*'^  unit.s  could  barely 
In-  distinguished  from  a  line  of  HH  units.  Welxr  then-fore  con- 
cluded, on  generali/ing  from  his  results,  that  the  least  noticeable 
difference,  in  each  kind  of  .sen.se-p<'rception,  is  a  constant  fraction 
of  the  stimulus. 

St)me  vears  laltr,  I'rchner  became  a((|Uaiiitrd  with  this  gencral- 

'  ITonmnn'H  Thr  Time  of  I'rrrcjAinn  as  a  Measure  of  Diffrrctirrs  in  Srnsations 
(Sew  York,  I'.KXl)  in  tin-  iiiohI  im|Hirt:inl  study  inndr  liy  tin-  use  of  tliis  method, 
and  rnntain.M  ii  liiHtorj'  of  the  rncthiMl. 

'  An  arroiint  of  WflnTH  <'X|M'ritncntH  ran  In-  found  n'print<d  in  lii-*  rolU-rtod 
work«  (1K.'jI)  and  aI«o  in  hia  article  in  Wa^ncr'H  Haruitrortcrbuch  der  Physiologic, 
\su\  III,  ii.   jsi. 
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ization,  and  being  greatly  impressed  with  its  importance,  he  named 
it  Weber's  law,  and  made  it  the  corner-stone  of  his  Psychophysics. 
Fechner  tested  this  law  by  extensive  series  of  experiments,  which  he 
conducted  according  to  several  of  the  above-mentioned  methods. 
And  he  further  sought  to  utilize  it  as  a  means  for  attaining  to  a  scien- 
tific measure  of  all  our  sensory  experience.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  had  to  make  one  or  two  assumptions.  He  must,  of  course,  as- 
sume that  every  sensation  is  a  measurable  quantity,  and  this  im- 
plies that  sensations  can  be  subdivided,  added  and  subtracted;  and 
he  further  assumed  that  the  least  noticeable  difference  corresponds 
to  a  genuine  unit  of  sensation,  and  that  all  least  noticeable  differ- 
ences, within  the  same  kind  of  sense-perception,  represent  equal 
steps  or  units  of  sensation.  With  these  assumptions,  Fechner  could 
express  W^eber's  law  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways:  (1)  The 
addition  of  equal  units  of  sensation  is  accomplished  by  the  successive 
multiplication  of  the  stimulus  by  a  constant  fraction;  or  (2)  to  make 
sensation  increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  stimulus  must 
increase  in  geometrical  progression.  Now  when  two  quantities  are 
related  in  this  way,  the  one  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression 
while  the  other  increases  in  geometrical  progression,  the  former  is 
proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  latter;  and  thus  Fechner  reached 
the  most  compact  form  of  his  modification  of  W^eber's  law,  which 
reads  that  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.^ 
This  modification  is  called  Fechner's  law;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
as  it  involves  certain  assumptions  from  which  Weber's  law  is  free, 
the  latter  is  the  more  empirical  expression  of  the  facts,  so  far  as, 
indeed,  the  facts  are  found  to  agree  with  it. 

§  10.  That  W^eber's  law  is  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
is  borne  out  by  our  most  common  experiences.  These  evince  the 
simple  fact  that  an  amount  of  difference  which  is  easily  percepti- 

'  For  the  detailed  mathematical  discussion  and  expression  of  Weber's  law  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  technical  works,  especially  of  Fechner  and  G.  E.  Miiller. 
A  simple  statement  of  Fechner's  principle  may  be  given  as  follows:  Let  //=thc 
intensity  of  the  light  of  one-half  of  a  white  field;  yu^(j  =  the  smallest  fraction  of 
stimulus  added  to  //  that  will  jjroduce  an  observable  increase  in  this  intensity; 
and  //  +  j^'j,=the  intensity  of  the  other  half  of  the  same  field.  Then  let  <S'  = 
the  sensation  produced  by  //;  .S-|-s  =  the  sensation  produced  by  //+  ,('(,;  and  s 
will,  of  course,  represent  the  so-called  least  observable  difference  at  this  point  in 
the  scale.     We  have,  then,  //  produces  S;   II  + /^(„  or  UJ  //,  produces  S  +  s; 

iU  H  +  mj^,  or  \U-\U  H,  produces  S  +  s  +  s;  and  so  on.  That  is  to  say,  if 
s  is  to  be  kept  of  the  same  magnitude,  then  //  must  be  jtiultiplicd  by  the  same 
magnitude   {]?,},). 

The  three  fundamental  formulas  which  Fechner  has  employed  to  state  and 
demonstrate  the  law  are  the  following:  Let  .S'  be  the  magnitude  of  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  stimulus  i;,  and  A*S  a  just  observable  increase  in  this  sen- 
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l)lc  when  tlic  siiinuli  arr  wi-ak  Ih-c-ohu's  iinj>iT(('j)til)it'  when  the 
stimuli  art'  stroiij^.  If,  for  cxainj)!*',  when  a  .siii^k*  clcctrif  bulb 
is  burning,  one  more  is  turned  on,  the  increase  in  illumination  is 
very  marked;  but  when  a  hundred  are  burning,',  the  addition  of  one 
more  is  barely  j)ereej)tible;  and  when  a  thousand  are  burning  the 
ad(liti(jn  of  one  more  is  (juite  unnoticed.  To  hear  the  |)in  drop, 
the  room  must  be  very  (juiet.  Hut  such  every-<lay  oi)servations  are 
not  a  sufficient  test  of  the  law,  which  states  something  definite  and 
exact — namely,  that  tlu-  least  j)ercej)tible  diirerence  is  a  c(»iistant 
fraction  of  the  stimulus;  or,  when  somewhat  ^enerali/ed,  that  equally 
perceptible  dilFerences  retjuire  the  stinuili  to  be  in  a  constant  ratio. 
Moreover,  while  the  empirical  data  upon  which  the  advocates  of 
Weber's  law  rely  are  very  numerous,  their  value  and  trustworthi- 
ness are  often  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  ex- 
perimenters have  failed  to  isolate  sufliciently  the  exact  problem  which 
it  was  desired  to  solve.  Nevertheless,  the  data  show  that  I  he  law 
summarizrti  matn/  jurts  rca.fotiahli/  iiiil  iri(hi)t  a  certain  range  of 
seti.fatiun,'*  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  (juantitij.  The  same 
general  fact  of  experience,  which  this  law  attempts  to  summarize, 
holds,  roughly,  of  our  j)erception  of  ma^nitutles  of  space  and  time, 
as  well  as  of  our  estimate  of  intensities  of  sensation.  Near  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  limits  the  law  fails  to  prove  aj)j)Iicable;  even  in 
the  re;,'ions  and  under  the  circiimstanccs  which  are  most  favciralile 
it  is  only  approximately  true.  Many  fluctuations  of  unknown  sii,'- 
nificance  and  orif^in  occur  in  all  the  senses. 

§  11.  In  the  followint;  brief  summary  of  the  emj)iri(al  results 
of  a  study  of  the  intensity  of  sensation,  we  shall  j^roup  to^'cther 
under  each  .sense  the  data  on  the  two  chief  problems: — that  of  the 
least  observable  stimulus;  and  that  of  the  least  ob.servable  difference 
between  two  stimuli.      \\'eb(T's  law  is  concerned  onlv  with  the  latter; 


sation  which  is  caused  l)y  an  increase  of  the  stimuhi.s  —  AS.  Ix't  C  be  n  con- 
Btant  (lejK'ndent  on  the  units  cliosen  for  .S  and  2.  Then  A.S'  =  — ^.  I>et  it  Im? 
further  assumed  that  A.S'  remains  con.stant  whatever  values  for  .S  and  A-  arc  as- 
Bumcd;  then  dS  —  CY,  -''ncl  by  inteRration  .S  — CloR.  2,  which  is  Kechner's  " funda- 
mental formula."  But  if  the  stimulus  is  ju.nt  Mn\c  the  le.ast  ob-iiervable  amount, 
nnci  l>c  —2°,  then  substituting  in  the  alH>ve  formula  we  have  0'=('  log  2°; 
from  which  Fechner  derives   formula   No.  2   (the  formula   of  measurement)  — 

namely,  .S-C  Ior.  ;j^.  which  means  that  the  magnitude  of  the  wn.sation  is 
"  nrgativt,"  in  case  the  Ktimuhifi  fiinks  l>elow  the  least  observable.    If  two  sensations 

(.S  and  .SO  are  observably  difTen>nt,  then  S—S'  -C  (log,  2— Ior.  2')-r  log  v; 
this  is  ealle<l  the  "formula  of  difFerencr',"  and  means  that  the  difference  in  the 
intensity  f>f  twfi  sensations  is  projwrtional  to  the  logarithm  of  tlie  fniotient  of  the 
magnitudes  of  their  stimuli. 
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and  wherever  this  law  is  empirically  true,  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
result,  in  regard  to  the  least  observable  difference,  or  the  discrimi- 
native sensibility  of  the  sense  in  question,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
fraction.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  single  sense  may 
furnish  more  than  one  intensity  series,  and  that  Weber's  law  must 
accordingly  be  tested  in  each  such  series  separately. 

§  12.  We  begin  where  W^eber  began,  with  the  perception  of  weight. 
Weight  is  appreciated  partly  by  pressure  on  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous pressure  organs,  and  partly  by  the  muscular  sense,  as  in 
lifting  and  poising  the  weight.  One  of  Weber's  results  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  smaller  difference  between  weights  can  be  detected 
when  they  are  lifted  than  when  they  are  simply  allowed  to  press  on 
the  skin,  and  this  result  is  now  generally  accepted.  W^eber  also 
decided  that  the  discriminative  sensitivity,  for  lifted  weights,  was 
expressible  as  a  constant  fraction,  about  -^,  of  the  total  weight. 
His  experiments  were,  however,  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  weight. 

Biedermann  and  Lowit,  by  the  method  of  just  observable  differ- 
ences, obtained  results  departing  widely  from  Weber's  law.^  By 
experimenting  with  weights  varying  from  10  to  500  grams  they 
found  that  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure  rose  with  the  increase  of 
the  weights  from  10  to  400  grams,  and  then  fell  off  rapidly,  as  the 
following  table  will  show: 


Absolute  weight 

Least  observable  difference 

Quotient  of  sensitiveness 

Grams 

Grams 

10 

0.7 

iV 

50 

1.7 

i^ 

100 

2.4 

i2 

200 

3.6 

^ 

300 

4.6 

^ 

400 

5.2 

tV 

450 

6.5 

tV 

500 

25.5 

^, 

The  trustworthiness  of  these  results  is  impaired,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  no  method,  except  the  doubtful  one  of  directing  "atten- 
tion" exclusively  to  the  sensations  of  pressure,  was  employed  to 
exclude  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  muscular  sensations.  The 
same  observers  concluded,  also,  that  the  fineness  of  the  muscular 
sense,  when  isolated,  does  not  vary  according  to  W^eber's  law.  They 
fixed  it  at  -^f  for  weights  of  250  grams,  xIt  for  weights  of  2,50(3 
grams,  ^g-  for  weights  of  2,750  grams. 

'  See  Ilering,  Silzgsbcr.  d.  Wiener  Acad.,  LXXII,  iii,  312  f. 
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Tlif  alisolutc  st'ivsitiveness  of  the  complex  sensations  dealt  with 
in  tilt'  ahovr  t'Xfxrinu'nts  differs  greatly  for  different  localities  on  the 
surfa<T  of  tin-  liodv.  'i'liis  kind  of  sensitiveness  wits  at  one  time 
tliou^'ht  to  Ih'  ehiefly  dependent  u])on  the  inunlM-r  of  the  nervous 
elements  present  in  the  skin,  its  thickness,  the  character  of  its 
tension  over  the  im(lerlyin«;  parts,  etc.;  hut  its  variations  are  by 
no  means  parallel  with  those  of  the  sharpness  of  the  sense  of  lo- 
calitv.  Tlu-  fore;,'oin<^  and  similar  conclusions  all  ne<'d  to  he  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  ( ioldscheider's  deterniiiiations  of  the  ])ressure- 
spots. 

Several  other  autluns  jiave  testecl  Welter's  law  in  the  perception 
of  lifted  weii,dits,  and  have  regularly  found  the  least  jx-rceptihle 
fraction  of  the  stimulus  to  decrease  as  the  total  weight  increased. 
The  least  perceptible  difference  of  weight  cKh's,  indeed,  increase  in 
ahsolute  magnitude  as  the  total  weight  increases,  hut  it  increases 
more  slowly  than  the  weight,  contrary  to  Weber's  law.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  forms  of  perception  depending  on  the  muscle-sense, 
such  as  the  extent  or  force  of  a  movement.  In  all  these  varieties 
of  muscle-.sense  perception,  the  least  noticeable  difference  increases 
more  slowly  than  the  total  magnitude;  the  fraction  which  should 
remain  constant  grows  smaller  as  the  magnitude  increases.  It  is 
rather  disappointing  to  hud  that  the  sj)here  of  ])ercej)tion  which 
first  suggested  the  formulation  of  Weber's  law  should  j)rove  to  be 
the  .sphere,  of  all  others,  to  which  it  is  least  a])plicable. 

§  13.  Ix't  us  now  turn  to  the  determinations  of  the  least  observa- 
ble stimulus  in  the  realm  of  the  muscle-sense.  Such  determina- 
tions have  been  chiefly  carried  out  by  (loldscheider,'  who  has  meas- 
ured the  least  jx-rci-ptible  extent  of  movement  at  various  joints. 
This  varies  greatly  for  different  joints.  The  most  .sensitive  joints, 
i.  ('.,  those  at  which  the  least  angular  rotation  is  jx-rceived,  are  the 
wrist,  shoulder,  and  the  joint  between  the  hand  and  the  finger;  at 
these  joints  a  rotation  of  .'M)  to  .40°  can  be  perceived.  Ix\ss  .sensi- 
tive are  the  elbow,  hip,  and  knee,  with  thresholds  of  .40  to  .S0°;  still 
less  .sensitive  are  the  ankle  and  the  two  joints  within  each  finger 
(.75-1.50°);  and  least  sensitive  of  all  are  the  joints  within  the  foot 
(2-1°).  The  measure  of  sensitivity  varies  with  the  sjH'cd  of  the 
impressed  movement,  the  j(»int-^  being  more  sensitive  for  rapid  than 
for  slow  movements,  l-'or  active  movements  (that  is.  movements 
made  vohinfarilv  bv  tin-  observer's  own  muscular  action"),  the  sen- 
sitivity is  ])erhaj)S  slightly  greater  than  for  j)assive  or  impressed 
nu>vemenls;  but  the  diffi-rence,  if  any,  i'^  very  sniall. 

§  14.  If  we  next  turn  to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  jtressure 
organs,  we  easily  observe  that  the  absolute  sensitivi-ness  of  ditferent 
'  Gcaammcltc  Abhandlungcn,   II. 
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parts  differs  greatly.  Aubert  and  Kammler  found  the  lightest 
weight  which  produced  a  sensation  of  touch  to  be  0.002  gram  on 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  dorsal  side  of  the  forearm  and  hands; 
0.003  gram  for  the  volar  side  of  the  forearm;  0.005  gram  for  the 
nose,  lips,  chin,  eyelids,  and  skin  of  abdomen;  0.005-0.015  gram 
for  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers;  and  1  gram  for  the  finger-nails  and 
skin  of  the  heel.  Later  observations  have  to  some  extent  varied 
these  results;  and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant experiments  are  those  which  determine  the  least  percepti- 
ble pressure  on  single  touch-spots.  Von  Frey*  concludes  that  in- 
dividual touch-spots  differ  comparatively  little  from  each  other  in 
sensitiveness,  the  threshold  ranging  from  .5  to  4  grams  pressure 
per  square  millimetre  of  the  surface  pressed  on.  Kiesow^  has  de- 
termined the  sensitivity  of  touch-spots  in  various  regions  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  finds  it  to  vary  little  within  the  limbs,  but  to  be  com- 
paratively blunt  on  the  chest  and  back.  The  presence  of  hairs 
or  hairlets  greatly  increases  this  kind  of  sensitivity. 

The  sensitivity  to  differences  of  pressure  also  varies  from  one 
area  of  skin  to  another,  being  greatest  on  the  face,  where  the  least 
noticeable  difference  may  be  as  low  as  ^V  of  the  total  pressure, 
whereas  on  the  leg  the  fraction  rises  above  yV-'  Probably  the 
most  thorough  test  of  Weber's  law  in  this  field  has  been  made  by 
Stratton,*  who  found  that  the  fraction  expressing  the  least  observa- 
ble increase  in  an  existing  pressure  was  large  for  such  small  press- 
ures as  10  grams,  and  decreased  considerably  up  to  75  grams,  but 
from  here  on  remained  fairly  constant  up  to  200  grams;  accordingly, 
Weber's  law  held  good  for  a  medium  range  of  stimuli  but  not  for 
weak  stimuli.  The  skin,  as  well  as  the  joint  sense,  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  rapid  than  to  slow  changes. 

§  15.  Extraordinary  difficulties  accompany  the  attempt  to  apply 
Weber's  law  to  sensations  of  temperahire.  As  has  already  been  seen 
(compare  p.  346),  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  measure — whether 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  thermic  apparatus,  or  its  actual  tempera- 
ture in  relation  to  its  own  zero-point — as  constituting  the  quanti- 
tative changes  in  the  stimuli.  Even  Fechner  admits  that  Weber's 
law  does  not  apply  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hand  to  changes  in 
temperature  when  it  is  itself  cooling  off;  but  he  thinks  the  law 
holds  good  approximately  for  degrees  of  warmth  varying  between 
25°  and  37.5°  C.  (77°-99.5°  Fahr.),  if  1S.71°  C.  (65.66°  Fahr.)  be 

'  Pfliiger's  Arrhiv  f.  d.  gesnmmte  Physiol,  1000,  LXXXII,  399. 
'Wumlt's  Philosophischc  Stwlicn,   1902,  XIX,  307. 

'  EulenberK,  Zeitsclirift  f.  ratiomilc  Mcdccin,  ISfil,  X,  cited  after  Sherrington 
in  Schiifer'a  Textbook  of  Physiology,  1900,  II,  929. 
*Wundt'8  Philosophische  Studien,  1890,  XII,  525. 
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taken  as  the  zcro-jxtiiit.  The  as.sum[»tinii  of  this  -/ero-jxiitit  is, 
however,  arhitrarv.  No  general  rule  for  th«'  (juaiitity  of  sensations 
of  tt*ni|H'raturc  can  well  Ik-  given  except  this:  thf  shin  i.i  most  .sensi- 
tive to  clianges  which  lie  near  its  own  zero-point.  In  comparing 
two  tcnijM-ratures  it  is  most  favorable  to  nice  discrimination  that 
one  should  lie  slightly  above,  the  other  slightly  Ih'Iow,  this  |><»int. 
The  degrees  of  the  thermometer  Ix'twecn  which  the  maxiinuni  of 
sensitiveness  is  attainable  are  given  ditFerentlv  bv  (litTcrent  ol>- 
scrvers:  By  Nothnagel,  27°-33°  C.  (8().0°-91.4°  Fahr.);  by  Linde- 
mann,  2()°-39°  C,  by  AlslxTg,  35°-30°  C;  by  Fe<hner,  12°  25° 
C. — where  it  is  so  great  as  not  to  1)C  easily  measurable  by  a  gcxnl 
(juicksilver  thermometer  (al>out  i'ff°  Fahr.).  Cold  and  heat  alike, 
when  a])j)lie(l  for  some  time,  reduce  greatly  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  skin  to  minute  changes  of  tem|K>rature;  by  heat  it  can  Ix'  so 
dulled  as  not  to  distinguish  alterations  of  less  than  ^°  or  1°  Fahr.; 
bv  cold  it  can  Ix"  rendered  insensible  to  changes  measuring  from 
2^  to  5i°. 

Another  complicating  circumstance  is  that  the  sense  of  tempera- 
ture de{M-nds  for  its  fineness  u])on  the  extent  and  locality  of  the  sur- 
face excited.  WcIht  found  that  water  at  29\°  !{.,  in  which  the 
whole  hand  was  immersed,  .seemed  warmer  than  that  at  32°  K.,  to  a 
single  finger.  Nothnagel  placed  the  following  values  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  discrimination,  for  mimite  variations  in  temp<'rature,  of  dif- 
ferent part-s  of  the  body:  Middle  breast,  0.0°  ('.;  sides  of  the  same, 
0.4°;  middle  of  the  back,  1.2°;  sides  of  the  same,  0.9°;  hollow  of  the 
hand,  ().5°-0.4°;  back  of  the  same,  0.3°;  parts  of  upp<T  and  lower 
arm,  0.2°;  cheeks,  0.4°-0.2°;  temples,  0.4°-O.3°. 

^b)re  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  table  of  sensi- 
tiveness for  the  dilTcreiit  j)arts  of  the  body  must  take  account  of 
the  (livi^ioii  of  the  temperature-sense  into  two  .s])ecies,  and  of  the 
locality  of  the  warmth-spots  and  cold-spots  in  all  such  difTerent  parts. 
On  the  basis  of  exjx'riment  with  areas  of  the  skin  whose  toj)ogr:iphy 
with  resjx'ct  to  the  temjM-rature-sense  had  ])reviously  Ikvu  investi- 
gate<l,  (ioldscheider  has  given  a  lengthy  statement'  of  the  .sensi- 
tivcnes.s  of  dilTcrt  iit  parts  of  the  Ixxly,  'Fhus  he  finds  that  the  skin 
of  the  head  is,  in  general,  little  develojx'd  for  the  sense  of  cold,  and 
only  in  a  few  ])laces  for  the  sense  of  heat.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
forehead  to  crdd  is  intense,  biit  to  heat  only  moderate;  that  ()f  the 
breast  to  c<»ld  moderate  along  th(>  sternum,  and  elsewhere  very  in- 
tcn.se,  while  to  heat  it  is  only  moderate  exo'pt  near  the  nij)j)les; 
tliat  of  the  back  evervwhere  vcrv  intense  to  cold,  and  only  moderate 
to  heat;  while  in  all  j)arts  of  the  hand  the  intensity  of  sensitiveness 

'  S«v  thn  Arrhiv  f.  .\nal.  u.  I'hi/.iii>l.,  Pysinlog.  AUh.,  1H.S5,  Sup[)lcment-Band, 
pp.  fiO  fT. 
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to  both  cold  and  heat  is  alike.  In  general,  the  skin  in  the  median 
line  of  the  body  seems  much  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature 
than  at  its  sides;  and  the  number  of  thermic  elements  (according 
to  Goldscheider,  the  distributory  fibrils  of  the  temperature-nerves), 
the  thickness  of  the  skin,  etc.,  are  determining  factors. 

§  16.  The  possibility  of  executing  or  appreciating  a  musical 
passage  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  successive  tones  is  brought 
to  a  certain  standard  of  memory,  or  in  which  these  tones  are  nicely 
shaded  so  as  to  constitute  a  crescendo  or  a  diminuendo,  appears  to 
depend  upon  applying  to  sensations  of  sound  some  law  resembling 
that  of  Weber.  It  is  partly  by  comparing  such  sensations  with 
their  images  in  memory  that  the  singer  or  player  reproduces  certain 
notes  previously  executed,  with  about  the  same  stress  of  tone. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  shade  the  relative  intensities  of  successive 
tones,  our  appreciation  of  their  differences  needs  to  be  much  greater 
for  those  that  have  a  low  degree  of  intensity.  Many  obstacles, 
however,  stand  in  the  way  of  determining  either  the  lower  limit 
or  the  least  observable  difference  for  sensations  of  sound.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  of  a  physical  nature — namely,  to  obtain  a  source 
of  sound  which  shall  be  free  from  disturbing  variations  in  pitch 
and  clang,  both  of  which  greatly  affect  the  apparent  intensity  of 
sound;  and  especially  to  secure  a  physical  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus.  If  sound  is  generated,  as  has  frequently  been  the 
case  in  tests  of  Weber's  law,  by  dropping  a  metal  or  hard  rubber  ball 
upon  a  block  of  wood  or  slate,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  energy  of 
impact  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  and  the  height  of  its  fall.  But 
the  real  stimulus  is  not  this  impact,  but  the  vibrations  of  air  which 
strike  the  tympanic  membrane;  for  a  full  determination  of  the  stimu- 
lus, we  should  therefore  need  to  know  how  much  of  the  energy  of 
impact  went  into  the  production  of  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  how  the 
amplitude  of  these  vibrations  decreased  in  its  passage  to  the  ear. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  law  of  inverse  stjuares  would  prob- 
ably hold  in  a  space  that  was  perfectly  open,  and  so  free  from  all 
reflection;  but  in  a  closed  room  reflection  and  resonance  make  it 
impossible  to  deduce  the  intensity  at  the  ear  from  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  sounding  body.  Comparative  tests  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  by  keeping  both  the  apparatus  and  the  ()l)scrver  at 
the  same  places  in  the  same  room  througiiout.  In  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  how  the  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  with  the  height 
of  the  fall,  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  perhaps  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that,  for  a  given  ])i('('e  of  aj)paratus,  the  intensity 
varies  as  the  height  of  the  fall  (and  therefore  as  the  eii(>rgy  of  im- 
pact).' If  this  is  granted,  the  least  perce])til)le  dill'erenee  in  inten- 
>See  Kiiinpfc,  Pfilhsophisrhr  StiKUni,  IS'JU,  VIIl,  .VJC). 
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sity  of  souikI  (iioisi*)  as  j)r()<liict'cl  \>y  this  a|)|);iratiis,  is  about  ^; 
i.  t'.,  tlu'  two  noisfs  can  just  \h'  distiii^iiislu'd  when  the  hi-i^'hts  (jf 
fall  art"  as  'A  to  4.  This  ratio  rciiiaiiis  fairly  constant  within  a  mod- 
cratc  raii^t'  of  intensity,  in  confirmation  of  Wchcr's  law. 

§  17.  Such  an  c.\j)crinicnt  as  the  ahove,  thouj^h  it  does  not  meas- 
ure the  real  stimulus  at  the  tymj)anic  memhrane,  is  satisfactory  for 
the  testing  of  Weber's  law;  hut  not  for  determining  the  least  stimu- 
lus which  can  be  perceived.  Throu^di  the  work  of  several  authors, 
amon<;  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Raylei^'h  and  Max  Wieii, 
an  approximation  to  the  desiri-d  measuri-  can  now  be  ^iven.  'I'he 
sound  given  out  by  a  telej)hone  receiver  can  be  calculated  if  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  telephone  jjlate  are  known;  and  these  excursions  can 
be  measured  by  direct  microscopic-  examination.  If  now  a  tele- 
phone receiver  be  held  to  the  car,  and  actuated  i)y  an  electric  current 
which  causes  the  j)late  to  vibrate  with  a  known  amplitude,  as  well 
as  a  known  frecjuency,  the  anij)litude  of  the  vibrations  entering  the 
ear  is  known,  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  does  not  change  much 
in  the  passage  to  the  tymj)anic-  membrane.  By  such  means,  \\  ien' 
has  found  that  a  tone  is  barely  audible  when  the  energy  of  the  at- 
mospheric vibrations  is  from  ."(K)Uo2  to  .()(){),()l)(),()Ul),()02',5  crrjs  (per 
second,  over  an  area  of  one  .scjuare  centimetre).  Now  the  erg  is 
itself  a  small  unit;  and  sinc-e  the  air  vibrations  need  not  act  for  a  whole 
.second,  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  bc-ing  long  enough,  the  above 
figures  would  need  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  order  to  express 
the  minimum  stimulus  which  will  produce  the  sensation  of  sound, 
(  )ih<r  authorities,  it  should  be  said,  have  not  assigned  values  as 
small  as  the  smallest  of  Wien,  i)ut  they  all  lie  within  the  range  of 
those  cited  from  this  author. 

Imiividuals  differ  greatly  in  ab.solute  .sensitivity;  liruner-  found 
tlie  energy  of  the  least  noticeable  stimulus  to  vary  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  KM),  among  normally  hearing  individuals  of  the  white  race. 
The  sensitivity  to  sound  varies  also,  and  greatly,  with  the  j)it(h. 
The  largest  of  the  numbers,  cjuoted  above  from  Wien,  is  the  energy 
required  for  a  low  tone  (oO  vibrations  per  .second);  the  smallest  is 
for  tones  of  l.OOOand  .'i, 200  vibrations.  The  ear  is,  accordinglv, 
more  than  100, 000, 0(10  times  as  sensitive  to  the  high  tones  as  to 
the  low  ones;  but  the  threshold  is  nearly  constant  in  the  interval 
from  S0()  to  0,400  vibrations.  It  increases  raj)idly  above  and  below 
this  range.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ear  is  most  .sensitive  to  drcidrdjy 
high  tonc-s  (from  "  high  CI,"  or  r/-,  up  for  about  three  octavi-s).  This 
may  aj)pear  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thc^e  high  notes  lie 
beyond  tin-  ordinary  use  of  tin-  linnian  voice;  but  the  ini]ior(aii(t'  of 

'  rniipfr'H  Arrhiv  f.  ,1.  ijmtinimlf  Phi/siol.,  VMYA.  .XCVII,  1. 
*  The  Hearing  oj  I'rimitiie  I'rojArs,  p.  Uo  (New  York,  I'JO.S). 
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overtones  in  the  appreciation  of  the  clang,  or  complex  character,  of 
a  sound,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection.  The  ability 
to  distinguish  different  noises,  voices,  vocal  sounds,  etc.,  is  as  im- 
portant as  anything  in  hearing,  and  requires  that  the  ear  shall  be 
sensitive  to  high  and  faint  overtones. 

§  18.  Wien  also  employed  the  telephone  method  for  determining 
the  least  noticeable  difference  of  intensity  of  tones.  He  found  the 
fraction  expressing  the  least  noticeable  difference  to  vary  with  the 
pitch  of  the  tone  (^  to  ^  from  a  to  a^);  but  for  each  tone  it  pre- 
serves a  fair  equality  over  a  considerable  middle  range  of  intensity. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  concluding  that  Weber's  law 
is  fairly  applicable  to  intensity  of  sound. 

§  19.  Attention  was  early  called  to  the  law  of  judgment  in  esti- 
mating the  quantitative  relations  of  sensations  of  sight,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  astronomical  observation.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  French  physicists  had  already  begun  to  investigate  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  varying  intensities  of  light.  Bouguer,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  What  force  must  a  light  have  in  order  to 
make  a  more  feeble  one  disappear?  placed  the  fraction  of  least 
observable  difference  in  the  intensities  of  two  shadows  at  ^.  That 
the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are  not  to  be  classified  according  to 
their  absolute  brightness  as  determined  by  photometric  observa- 
tions, was,  of  course,  assumed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  when  he  made 
the  latter  vary  in  the  series  1  •.\'.\'.  i\,  while  the  former  vary  in 
the  series  1:2:3:4.  That  the  least  observable  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  two  sensations  of  sight  is  absolutely  much  smaller  for 
those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  intensity  is  a  truth  needed  to  explain 
many  every-day  experiences.  For  example,  the  finer  gradations  of 
shade  in  a  lithograph  or  photograph  are  not  lost  when  we  take  it 
from  the  open  sunlight  into  a  rather  dimly  lighted  room;  we  can 
also  observe  them  through  smoked  glass,  if  it  be  not  too  black. 
Through  the  same  media  we  can  measure  rather  delicate  shades 
of  brightness  on  the  clouds.  We  observe,  however,  that  in  all 
such  cases  either  too  great  or  too  weak  intensity  of  the  light 
destroys  our  power  to  distinguish  the  finest  gradations  of  its 
intensity, 

§  20.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  325)  that  the  retina  is  never 
free  from  light  of  its  own  which  has  a  varying  intensity;  this  fact 
greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  fixing  accurately  either  the  lower 
limit  or  the  least  observable  difference  of  visual  sensations.  In  the 
effort  to  apply  Weber's  law  to  sensations  of  color,  the  laws  of  change 
in  the  cjuality  o{)erate  to  ol)scure  the  laws  of  change  in  the  (juantity 
of  the  sensations.  KxptTinients  with  shadows  for  the  sake  of  test- 
ing Weber's  law  were  first  conducted  by  A.  W.  Volkniann  and  others, 
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uiidcr  tlu'  (linctidii  (tf  Fccliiicr.'  Ry  incasiiriii^  tlio  distanoo  to 
wliicli  a  camllc  iiiiist  he  rcmovi'd  from  an  oltjcct  in  (jrdcr  that  tin- 
shadow  produced  hy  its  li^ht  nii;,'ht  disaj)j>('ar  in  tliat  of  another 
candle  of  hke  intensity  sitnated  at  a  fixed  near  distance  from  the  ol>- 
ject,  the  (luotient  for  the  least  ohservaljh'  dilTerence  was  found  to  Ix; 
iJo-  'I'liis  (|Motient  was  also  found  to  remain  nearlv  constant  for 
absolute  intensities  varyini,'  from  1  to  .'iS.79.  If,  howevi-r,  the  li;^ht 
of  the  hack^round  diminished  to  O.'AVi  in  intensity,  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  law  occurre<l;  the  <lifference  in  the  l)ri<;htness  of  the  two 
shadows  had  then  to  he  greater  than  ^Jo  to  he  ohservahle.  Later 
experiments  of  the  same  observer  yielded  results  less  favorable  to 
Weber's  law."  Tiie  (juotient  was  found  to  vary  from  g^  g  for  weak 
intensities  of  li^ht  to  1J5  for  stronger  intensities. 

Hy  usin^  rotatinj^'  disks  and  comparinf;  the  grayish  circles  made 
uj)on  them  when  revolvini,'  raj)idly,  throui,di  the  admixture  of  small 
black  strijH's  with  the  white  of  their  surfaces  ("Masson's  Disks"), 
Ilelmholtz'  found  the  medium  value  of  the  (jUotient  of  least  observ- 
able difference  to  be  1  Jj;  this  cjuotient  is  not  constant,  however,  and 
increases,  esjx-cially  for  sensations  near  the  uj)j)er  or  the  lower  limit. 
Hy  chan^ini^  the  method  somewhat,  Aubert  obtaim-d  a  variation 
of  ,1j  to  1^0  in  the  decree  of  .sensitiveness  to  dilFerences  in  the 
brightness  of  lights,  even  when  not  poinj^  al)ove  the  middle  of  the 
.scale  of  intensity.  Experiments  with  such  intensities  as  lie  nearest 
the  limits  showed  much  ^'reater  de])artures  from  Weber's  law.  Just 
above  the  lower  limit,  an  addition  of  i-ven  \  to  ^  to  the  stimulus 
mi^ht  be  nece.ssary  in  order  to  produce  an  ob.scrvable  difference 
in  the  resultinfj  sensation.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by 
DelixH'uf,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  fav()ral)le  to  Weber's  law  than 
the  results  of  Aubert. 

§  21.  Of  the  many  exj)erimcnts  which  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  testing  Weber's  law  in  the  conijjarison  of  intensi- 
ties of  li^dit,  those  of  Kiinij^  and  Brudhun*  aj)j)arently  cover  the 
greatest  ranj^e  of  intensities  and  so  alford  the  most  complete  test. 
The.se  experimenters  used  intensities  varvin^  in  the  j)roj)orti(in  of 
1  to  5(),()(M),()(M),  and  found  the  least  j><'rce|)tible  dilference  to  l>e  a 
nearly  constant  fraction  (.017  to  .01 S  of  the  total  intensity)  over  a 
considerable  ran^e  of  medium  intensities.  Ihit  the  fraction  became 
<<»nsidrrably  larj^er  for  verv  feeble,  or  for  very  intt-nse,  li^dit  (.OiiO 
for  the  most  intense  employed,  and  JVM)  for  the  weakest).  We 
may  accordingly  regard  Weber's  law  as  verified  for  the  middh'  ranj^e 

'  S^-i*  Elnnrnlr  li.  I'si/rhiifilij/slk,  pp.   1  IS  f. 
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of  intensity  of  light.  The  fraction  which  expresses  the  least  per- 
ceptible difference  varies  greatly,  however,  with  the  special  condi- 
tions of  observation;  it  is  smallest  when  the  two  lights  to  be  compared 
appear  side  by  side  with  no  intervening  space,  so  that  the  effect 
of  contrast  helps  discrimination.  When  the  lights  are  separated, 
comparison  is  much  less  precise,  and  if  one  light  is  seen  a  second 
after  the  other  has  been  removed'  the  fraction  may  rise  as  high  as  \. 

Older  experiments  seemed  to  show  that  the  sensitivity  of  the 
eye  to  differences  in  intensity  varies  according  to  the  color  of  the 
light;  but  the  authors  just  quoted  found  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
w  ithin  the  same  range  of  brightness.  The  comparison  of  the  bright- 
ness of  one  color  with  that  of  a  different  color  is,  however,  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

§  22.  The  minimum  of  the  intensity  of  light  appreciable  by  the 
eye  is  dependent  on  many  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  condition  of  adaptation  to  light  or  dark  (see  p.  195). 
The  color  or  wave-length  also  makes  a  great  difference,  as  also  the 
part  of  the  retina  stimulated,  and  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
stimulus.  The  eye  is  much  more  sensitive  to  rays  from  the  middle 
of  the  spectrum,  especially  yellow  and  green,  than  to  rays  from  near 
the  red  or  the  violet  end.  The  central  area  of  clear  vision  of  the 
retina  is  less  sensitive  to  very  dim  light  than  is  the  region  lying  just 
about  it;  this  difference  appears  during  dark  adaptation.  Lights 
of  very  small  area  or  duration  will  make  no  impression,  although 
the  same  intensity,  with  greater  extent  or  duration,  would  suffice 
to  give  a  sensation.  S.  P.  Langley^  sought  to  determine  the  energy 
of  the  least  quantity  of  light  which  could,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  produce  a  perceptible  impression,  and  reached  a  figure 
of  .00000003  ergs.  Though  this  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  energy, 
it  is  considerably  greater  than  the  minimum  determined  by  Wien  as 
required  to  excite  an  auditory  sensation. 

§  23.  Weber  applied  his  own  law  to  so-called  extensive  sensa- 
tions of  light.  He  showed  that  in  judging  of  the  comparative 
length  of  lines  the  least  observable  difference  is,  for  each  person,  a 
tolerably  constant  fraction  of  the  absolute  length  of  the  line  with 
which  the  comparison  is  made.  This  fraction  is  different  for  differ- 
ent persons;  and  has  a  range  from  i;V  to  iJ^.  Fechner^  defends 
the  validity  of  the  law  for  lines  of  lengths  varying  between  10  and 
240  mm.  (^  to  9^  in.),  with  the  eye  removed  from  300  to  800  mm. 
(12-32  in.).  The  lower  limit  for  such  cases  has  been  fixed  by  A.  W. 
Volkmann  at  lines  of  length  from  0.2  to  3.G  mm.     It  is  obvious, 

»  See  Fullorton  and  Cattoll,  The  Perception  of  Small  Differcwes,  \H\)'2,  p.  140. 
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however,  that  we  are  licre  not  deahii^  with  j)ure  (luaiititv  of  visual 
Sfii.satioiis,  hut  with  jud^Mueiit.s  of  local  rtlatioii  which,  in  ease  the 
eyes  are  moved,  have  their  basis,  at  least  partly,  in  our  power  to  dis- 
criminate miiuite  diiferenees  in  the  sensations  of  the  nuiseular  sense 
coiniecled  with  such  movements. 

$  2J.  The  law  of  Weher  can,  of  course,  derive  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  sensations  of  taste  and  smell.  In  the  case  of  these  two 
senses  our  knowledge  of  hoth  series  of  ([uantities — of  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  and  of  the  amount  of  sjx'cific  sensation  which  re- 
sults from  its  a])j)lication — is  altogether  too  ina(le<|uate  to  admit 
of  trustworthy  comparison.  \Ve  caiuiot  measure  forms  of  energy 
like  those  hy  which  smellahle  ])articlcs  and  tastahle  solutions  act 
on  the  end-organs  of  sense,  until  we  have  a  unit  of  mejusurement  and 
some  information  as  to  what  the  object  is  to  which  the  standard 
shoultl  1m.-  aj)plicd.  Nor  can  we  compare  amounts  of  sensations 
that  are  so  largely  matters  of  individual  origin  and  capricious 
change,  and  that  are  so  overlaid  with  other  forms  of  fe<'ling,  as  are 
the  sensations  of  these  senses.  Moreover,  the  element  of  time — hoth 
as  resp<'cts  the  interval  elapsing  In'tween  the  two  sensations  com- 
pared and  also  the  order  in  which  the  sensations  follow  each  other 
— is  here  a  very  important  influence. 

The  intevsiti/  of  taMc  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
besides  the  objective  (juantity  of  the  stimulus.  Among  these  cir- 
cumstances is  the  extent  of  surface  excited,  ramcrer'  found  by 
exjx'rimenting  with  common  salt  in  solutions  of  dillerent  degrees 
of  concentration  that  the  number  of  correct  guesses  increased  almost 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  mimber  of  gustatory  ))aj)illa'  upon  which 
the  solutions  were  j)laced.  Certain  mechanical  and  thermic  con- 
ditions also  have  a  great  influence.  Substances  even  in  fluid  form, 
when  (juickly  swallowed,  have  little  taste;  pressing  and  rul>bing 
against  the  gustatory  organs,  movement  of  the  tastable  matter  in 
the  mouth,  increase  the  <'Xcitatory  t'lTect  of  the  stimuli.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  elfect  is  due  solely  to  the  mec'hanical  ri'sult 
of  sj)reading  the  stimulus  over  the  surface  and  urging  it  into  the 
pores  against  the  end-organs  of  the  sense,  or  in  part  also  to  some 
direct  physiological  c-ause.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
intensity  of  sensations  of  taste  is  well  known.  Weber  showed  that 
if  the  tongue  is  held  for  \  to  1  minute  in  very  cold  water,  or  in  wa- 
ter of  about  iL*.')'^  l-'alir.,  the  swect  taste  of  sugar  <an  nt»  longer  l>e 
perceived.  Cold  also  destroys  for  a  time  the  suscej)tibility  to  bit- 
ter tastes.  Kej)j>ler  endeavored  to  test  Welx-r's  law  by  determining 
the  sensitiveness  to  miinite  changes  in  the  four  ]>rincij)al  kinds  of 

'  Sof-  /.rilsrhr.  ].  Hinlngir,   IsTU,  VI,  pj).   J  JO  f. 
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taste;  and  arrived  at  a  negative  result.  Fechner,  however,  con- 
siders that  Keppler's  experiments  with  common  salt  confirm  We- 
ber's law,  and  that  his  other  experiments  were  not  adapted  to  yield 
any  assured  result.  We  can  only  repeat  the  statement  that  other 
causes  than  mere  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus  so  largely 
determine  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  sensations  as  to  discredit 
any  arguments  from  the  experiments  either  for  or  against  applying 
Weber's  law  to  sensations  of  taste. 

§  25.  The  experiments  of  Valentin  and  others,  to  determine  how 
weak  solutions  of  various  substances  will  excite  the  end-organs  of 
taste,  are  chiefly  valuable  as  gratifying  our  curiosity.  The  figures 
are  not  to  be  accepted  as  exact,  but  as  showing  in  general  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  this  sense,  and  the  great  difference  of  different 
substances  in  their  power  to  excite  it.  Valentin  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  0.24  gram  of  a  solution  containing  1.2  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar  excited  the  sensation  of  sweet;  a  solution  containing  ^g- 
part  of  common  salt  was  scarcely  detectable;  of  sulphuric  acid 
TTToVoiy  could  be  discerned,  TrnroTTro"  not;  extract  of  aloes  contain- 
ing TToVoff  could  be  distinguished  from  distilled  water;  3 g o o o' 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  was  plainly  observable,  and  the  observer 
thought  he  could  detect  a  slight  trace  of  bitter  when  the  solution 
w^as  diluted  to  TO"o"ffTTr¥  of  this  substance.  In  general,  a  smaller 
absolute  quantity  of  stimulus,  when  in  a  relatively  concentrated 
solution,  will  suflfice  to  excite  the  end-organs  of  taste.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  minimum  of  some  of  these  substances 
which  will  give  rise  to  a  sensation  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances is  exceedingly  small. 

§  26.  The  intensity  of  sensations  of  smell  is  also  largely  depend- 
ent on  other  causes  than  changes  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimuli. 
The  amount  of  sensation  appears  to  be  largely  governed  by  the 
extent  of  surface  excited;  since  it  is  greater  when  we  smell  with 
both  nostrils,  and  with  the  current  of  inspiration  which  carries  the 
exciting  particles  over  more  of  the  sensitive  membrane.  No  as- 
sured results  on  this  point,  however,  have  yet  been  reached.  Val- 
entin supposes  that  a  smaller  number  of  odorous  particles  will 
excite  sensation  if  presented  in  a  concentrated  rather  than  a  dilute 
form.  When  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  increases  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  character  of  the  resulting  sensation  changes — often- 
times from  a  pleasant  to  an  unj)Ieasant  tone  of  feeling.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  large  increase  of  some  smells — for 
example,  musk — does  not  give  tiie  same  kind  of  sensation. 

This  sense  has  a  great  degree  of  "sharpness,"  or  power  to  be  ex- 
cited by  small  cjuaiititics  of  stimulus,  as  distiiiguishcd  from  "fine- 
ness," or  power  to  distinguish  minute  variations  in  the  sensations. 
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It  is  iiii(l()ul)t(*<lly  (lifrtTcnt  in  ditTcniit  spccifs  of  animals,  a-s  dc- 
jMiuhiit  iij)()ii  unknown  (lifTiTcnccs  in  their  psyclio-physical  con- 
stitution; l»ut  it  is  tolrniltly  uniform  ainon;;  men  where  there  is  the 
siune  cuhivation  of  it,  and  the  same  concentration  of  attenticju.  It 
is  well  known  that  certain  animals  have  an  astonishinj^  fineness  of 
smell,  and  are  aMe  l»y  it  even  to  detect  the  individual  variations 
that  are  (|uite  imj)erce])til»Ie  to  man.  Little  value  can  he  attached 
to  the  results  reached  hv  e.\j)eriments  to  fix  the  least  (juantity  of 
smellahle  suhstances  which  can  excite  the  human  end-ori^ans  of 
this  sense.  In  general,  we  can  say  that  incredihly  small  (juanti- 
ties  of  some  substances  will  suffice.  Valentin  found  that  a  current 
of  air  containing  iodSoo  <'f  vapor  of  hromiiu'  excited  a  strong  un- 
pleasant sensation.  Atmosphere  ])()lluted  with  even  170I000  <>f 
sulj)huretted  hydrogen  could  he  detected.  It  was  calculated  hy 
this  observer  tliat  700 Jo 00  <jf  ii  milligram  of  alcoholic  extract  of 
musk  is  about  as  little  as  can  be  perceived;  of  mercaptan,  a  still 
smaller  (|uantity  is  ])ercej)tible,  since  the  o<lor  can  be  detectecl  when 
a  litre  of  air  contains  only  T300V000  <^^f  '^  milligram  of  this  substance; 
and  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  part  of  a  litre  would  be  inhaled 
in  snufiing  the  air. 

Zwaardemaker'  has  devised  an  olfactometer,  which,  though  not 
measuring  the  stinuilus  in  absolute  units,  j)ermits  of  relative  de- 
terminations, and  has  aj)plied  his  instrument  to  the  testing  of 
Wj-Ikt's  law.  The  results  were  necessarily  inexact,  but  the  law  was 
Ix-lieved  to  be  apj)roximately  verified. 

§  27.  A  review  of  the  facts  bearing  on  (he  validitv  of  Weber's  law 
shows,  first,  that  the  law  is  regularly  (lej)arted  from  at  both  the  lower 
and  the  upjxr  extremes  of  the  scale  of  intensities;  next,  that  it  holds 
Very  well  for  an  extensive  middle  range  of  intensities  of  light;  further, 
that  it  sei'uis  to  hold  approximately  for  the  middle  range  of  inten- 
sities of  sound,  smell,  and  j)ressure  on  the  skin,  though  in  none  of 
the.sc  ca-se.s  liius  anything  like  the  full  range  of  intensities  Ikhmi 
brought  under  examination.  In  the  percej»(i(»n  of  lifted  weights, 
and  generally  in  perce])tions  <lej)eiideut  on  the  nniscular  sense, 
the  dep;irtures  froni  the  law,  even  within  the  middle  range,  are  grtat 
and  all  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  regani  the 
law  a,s  holding  for  these  kinds  of  perception. 

§  2.S.  The  value  of  Welxr's  law  is  so  restricted,  oven  as  stating 
a  general  fact  of  experience,  that  it  would  seem  scarcely  necessary 
to  discuss  at  length  its  higher  signilieanee.  Three  j)ossible  nuxles 
of  ex|)lanation  have  all  hail  tluir  defenders;  these  an-  the  jthysio- 
logical,  the  psycho-j)hvsieal,  and  the  ])svehological.  The  lir^t  of 
the   three  assunn-s   that   the   j)hvsical   construction   of   llw   nervous 

'  I'liyaiiilDijir  ilea  (irrurha,   iS'Jo. 
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system,  including  chiefly  the  end-organs  of  sense  and  their  central 
representatives  and  connections,  is  such  as  to  supply  the  reason 
for  this  relation  between  the  intensity  of  sensations  and  that  of 
their  stimuli.  And  certainly,  if  we  w^re  to  adopt  off-hand  the  sim- 
plest assumption,  it  would  be  that  the  quantitative  relation  between 
the  last  antecedent  molecular  changes  in  the  brain  and  the  mental 
changes  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  one  of  simple  proportion;  the  more 
work  done  by  means  of  the  excitation  in  the  appropriate  cerebral 
centres,  the  more  of  physical  basis  laid,  as  it  were,  for  a  resulting 
quantity  of  psychical  movement. 

If,  then,  the  sensations  vary  in  quantity  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, while  their  external  stimuli  vary  in  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, the  explanation  of  the  fact  must  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
chain  of  events  between  the  external  stimuli  and  the  nerve-commo- 
tions set  up  as  a  result  in  the  appropriate  centres  of  the  brain.  And 
without  doubt,  in  all  of  the  senses,  the  end-organs  profoundly  mod- 
ify the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  they  receive.  In  the  so-called  chem- 
ical senses  (smell,  taste,  sight)  a  profound  quantitative  modifica- 
tion takes  place,  even  before  the  stimulus  reaches  the  fibrils  of  the 
sensory  nerve.  In  the  case  of  the  mechanical  sense  of  hearing  we 
cannot  say  how  much  of  the  effect  stated  in  Weber's  law  may  not 
have  been  gained  even  before  the  acoustic  waves  set  agoing  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  As  to  profounder  modifi- 
cations in  the  same  direction  by  reason  of  the  interaction  of  different 
nerve-elements  in  the  brain  we  are  yet  more  ignorant. 

The  psycho-physical  explanation  of  W^eber's  law  is  that  adopted 
by  Fechner.  This  explanation  insists  upon  making  the  law  one  of 
the  utmost  generality  and  of  the  highest  import  as  stating  the  re- 
lations between  organic  and  spiritual  activities.  Although  Fech- 
ner's  view  confessedly  grew  out  of  his  speculation  that  body  and 
mind  are  only  two  phenomenal  aspects,  as  it  were,  of  one  and  the 
same  underlying  reality,  it  has  been  defended  by  him  with  a  great 
amount  of  mathematical  science  and  experimental  research.  No 
other  form  of  explanation,  however,  takes  us  so  much  into  the 
regions  of  utter  obscurity.  Why  the  quantitative  relations  of  body 
and  mind  should  be  such,  and  such  only,  that  a  geometrical  series 
of  changes  in  the  one  should  invariably  be  represented  by  an  arith- 
metical series  of  changes  in  the  other,  must  indeed  remain  an  ulti- 
mate mystery.  And  the  experimental  proof  of  W\>ber's  law  is  as 
yet  much  too  incomplete  to  make  us  ready  to  accept  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate psycho-])hysi('al  priiK'ij)le. 

The  psychological  (•x])laiiati()n  of  Weber's  law  resolves  it  into  a 
special  case  under  the  greater  law  of  the  relativity  of  our  inner 
states.     It  is  not  so  mucli,  then,  a  law  of  the  absolute  quantity  of 
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sensations  as  drpcndrnt  on  stimuli,  l)Ut  rather  a  law  nf  our  ap- 
prclu-nsioii  in  conscioiism-ss  of  the  relation  of  our  own  feelin^^s.  In 
general,  it  may  bo  said  that  every  mental  .state  lia,s  it^  value  de- 
termined, both  as  respects  its  <|nality  and  its  so-ealled  (juantity,  by 
it^  relation  to  other  .stati.t.  It  is  the  amount  of  chanp'  rather  than 
the  absolute  amount  of  feelinj;  which  the  mental  aj)pereej)tion  esti- 
mates. That  some  j)syeholo^'ieal  explanation  i>  needed  to  account 
for  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  when  we  consider  how  imp(jr- 
tant  are  the  elements  of  attention,  mental  habit,  power  of  acute 
discrimination,  etc.,  in  determining  our  estimates  of  the  (pianti- 
tative  relations  of  our  sensations.  Kstimate.s — that  is,  acts  of  the 
comparing  judgment — are  involved  in  the  ex]K'rience  uj)on  which 
reliance  is  placed  for  a  demonstration  of  \Vcber's  law. 

§  20.  It  d<x's  not  seem  possil)le,  however,  to  make  a  strict  de- 
duction of  Weber's  law  from  the  ])rincij)le  of  relativity  alone;  Utr  the 
proportionality  re(juired  by  Weber's  law  is  not  the  oidy  form  of 
relation  that  can  hold  between  (juantities,  Wundt  has  laid  some 
stress  on  the  "method  of  mean  gradations"  as  being  specially 
suited  to  test  the  view  that,  in  coni])aring  ditTerent  intensities,  we 
judge  by  ratios  rather  than  by  additions  and  subtractions.  If  we 
judge  bv  ratios,  the  subjective  mean  between  two  intensities  should 
be  given  by  tin-  geometrical  mean  between  the  stimuli.  The  re- 
sidts,  on  aj)plication  of  the  method,  have  been  uneven:  in  some  cases 
the  subjective  mean  has  corresj)()nded  rather  closely  to  the  geo- 
metrical mean  of  the  stinndi,  and  in  others  to  the  arithmetical  mean. 
This  has  led  Wundt  to  offer  the  sugg<'stion  that  two  kinds  of  com- 
parison are  possible — by  ratios  and  by  absolute  dilTerences — ac- 
cording to  the  |)sychol()gical  attitude  induce(l  in  the  observer  by 
the  conditions  of  the  exjx'riment.  This  im])ortance  of  the  psycho- 
logical attitude  he  regards  as  good  e\  idtiice  in  favor  of  the  ])sycho- 
jogical  inter])retation  of  Weber's  law.'  TIk-  j)revailing  oj)inion  at 
the  present  dav  j)robabIy  favors  some  furni  of  physiological  inter- 
pretation for  Weber's  law.  In  this  connection  a  suggestion  of  Fuller- 
ton  and  rattell"  is  of  interest.  They  would  interpret  the  least  notice- 
able difference,  like  the  average  error,  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
"errors  of  observation,"  and  as  due,  fundamentally,  to  the  varia- 
bilitv  which  the  j)rocess  of  discrimination  shares  with  all  other  or- 
ganic j)nK'ess<'s.  In  general,  the  variability  of  a  large  j)henomenon  is 
gnater  than  that  of  a  small;  and  the  |)erception  of  a  strong  stimu- 
lus may  j)robably  be  regarded  as  involving  a  larger  organic  respon.se 
than  the  perception  of  a  weak  stimulus,  and  thus  as  itivolving  more 
sources  of  variabilitv.      .Accordingly,  the  <Tror  of  observation,  and 
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the  least  noticeable  difference,  would  increase  with  the  stimulus. 
It  need  not,  however,  increase  as  fast  as  the  stimulus;  and  indeed 
these  authors  suggest  that  it  should  typically  increase  according  to 
the  general  law  of  composition  of  independent  variations — namely, 
according  as  the  square  root  of  the  stimulus.  This  formula  fits 
the  facts  better  than  Weber's  law,  in  the  case  of  perception  of  weight 
and  bodily  movement,  and  the  deviations  from  Weber's  law  in 
the  other  departments  of  sense-perception  are  usually  toward  the 
law  of  the  square  root. 

This  ingenious  hypothesis  may  be  helped  out  by  ascribing  the 
departures  from  Weber's  law  to  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the 
end-organs  and  to  the  complexity  of  the  physiological  process  in- 
volved in  different  sense-experiences.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  required  psychological  explana- 
tion, but,  the  rather,  involves  it  as  its  necessary  correlate.  For 
conscious  discrimination  is  involved  in  all  the  experiments,  of  every 
kind  and  by  whatever  method  tested,  that  are  cited  in  the  interests 
of  Weber's  law.  And  conscious  discrimination,  as  viewed  from  the 
introspective  point  of  view,  is  an  exceedingly  complex  and  variable 
process. 

§  30.  As  an  experimental  problem,  our  confidence  in  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  Weber's,  or  indeed  of  any  other  law  looked  upon  as 
an  invariable  rule  of  our  sense-experience,  quantitatively  considered, 
would  be  much  increased,  if  there  could  be  any  agreement  as  to  ex- 
act standards  of  measurement,  and  as  to  the  values  of  the  different 
ways  of  treating  the  experimental  data.  But,  as  yet  there  is  no 
such  agreement. 

Fechner  interpreted  Weber's  law  as  affording  a  measure  of 
sensations,  and  so  modified  the  more  empirical  expression  of 
Weber  as  to  express  the  quantity  of  sensation  in  terms  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  stimulus.  This  conception  implies  the  possibility  of 
adding  one  sensation  to  another,  and  of  treating  the  least  notice- 
able difference  as  a  certain  quantum  of  sensation.  Against  this 
it  has  been  argued,  with  much  force,  that  the  least  noticeable  differ- 
ence is  not  a  sensation,  but  simply  a  fact  about  perception;  that 
every  sensation,  be  it  of  great  or  small  intensity,  is,  for  conscious- 
ness, a  unit  and  not  made  up  of  smaller  sensations;  and  that,  in 
short,  a  sensation  is  not  a  measurable  quantity,  but  that  what  we 
call  a  difference  in  intensity  is  merely  a  difference  in  one  of  the  many 
directions  along  which  sensations  differ — a  certain  kind  of  quali- 
tative difference.  Probably  this  general  point  of  view  has  been 
rather  generally  accepted,  in  op])osition  to  Fechner.  But  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  retain  Fechner's  logarithmic  formula,  while 
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rt-visinp  the  iiiter])rt*tation  of  it.'  Granted  that  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sic  h-recl  as  {jiving  a  measure  of  sensation;  it  may  he  ret;iined  as  indi- 
catiiiL'  the  position  of  a  sensation  in  the  scale  of  intensities.  Aiiv 
convenient  intensity  can  l)e  taken  as  the  zero  or  centre  of  reference, 
and  any  convenient  unit  can  he  chosen,  and  then  the  h)cation  of 
any  intensity  can  l)e  indicated  in  muhiples  of  the  unit  al)ove  or 
below  the  chosen  zero.  This  view  d(X's  not  recjuire  us,  as  Fech- 
ner's  d'ul,  to  conceive  of  a  sensation  as  made  up  (jf  smaUer  sensa- 
tions, l)ut  oidy  to  conceive  the  scale  of  intensities  of  any  kind  of 
.sensation  as  marked  oil"  in  ecjual  units.  Fechner's  fornmla  then 
shows  the  relation  of  points  in  the  intensity  series  to  the  corrcs- 
pon<lin^  points  in  the  series  of  stimuli  which  produce  the  sen- 
.sations. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  even  this  improved  interpretation  of 
Fechner's  law  c-an  he  regarded  as  a  justifiable  way  of  stating  the 
facts  discovered  in  measuring  least  noticeable  differences.  One 
difficulty  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  If  a  least  noticeable  difTer- 
cnce  is  taken  as  a  unit,  the  difrerence  in  intensity  between  any  two 
.sensations  must  be  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  these  units.  The 
units  must  therefore  be  additive;  they  must  fit  together,  one  after 
another,  without  loss.  But  this,  in  general,  they  will  not  do.  l)e- 
cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  sense-organ  to  different  intensities 
of  the  stimulus.  In  the  case  of  .sensations  of  sight,  for  example, 
on  account  of  the  adapttition  of  the  eye,  it  may  even  happen  that 
the  same  intensity  of  sensation  is  aroused  by  stimuli  of  widely  dif- 
ferent strength,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  j)assing  gradually  from 
one  to  tlu'  other,  we  have  ])erceived  many  successive  increases  of 
intensity.  Our  units  have  telescoped;  we  have  been  like  a  man 
on  a  ship,  carefully  pacing  off  the  distance  between  two  points 
on  the  neighboring  shore,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  tlu'  shij)  is 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  same  difficulty  would 
be  met  in  other  senses  besides  sight,  since  all  have  some  j)ower  of 
adaj)tation. 

§  .'il.  It  seems  better,  then,  to  droj)  I'echner's  logarithmic  law. 
and  abi(h'  bv  the  more  empirical  exj)ression  of  WebiT.  The  facts 
which  are  discovered  in  experiments  on  the  least  noticeable  dilTer- 
ence  are  not,  directly  at  least,  facts  regarding  the  intensity  of  sensa- 
tion, but  facts  regarding  the  discrimination  of  intensities  of  the  stim- 

'  Thosr  who  h.'ivo  Cf)ntril)Utr(l  to  thin  rfvision  aro  prinripally  noll>oouf.  lUr- 
vtrnta  ilr  psj/rhnphi/Hiqur,  \SSH.  Stumpf,  T<>tti>s]/rltnlo<iir,  1S.S,<;  aiiil  I!l>liinph:ius, 
SU^uttijsfirrirhtr  d.  lirrl.  Aknd.  d.  \V issrnarh.,  1SS7.  Convcnirut  n-fon-nci'w  an^ 
Kl>l)iiif;haiit4,  (iruruhiitjr  drr  I'sijc/inloijic,  l'.K).'>,  p.  fi'2M,  and  Titchcncr,  Exjxri menial 
Ptycholngy,  QuantUalivf,  Inslnictnr'a  Manual,  1905,  p.  cxvi. 
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ulus;^  and  Weber's  law,  where  it  holds  good,  expresses  an  important 
truth  regarding  the  perception  of  intensities,  the  interpretation  of 
which,  as  already  explained,  probably  must  involve  both  physi- 
ological and  psychological  factors.  Indeed,  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  sense-experience,  from 
higher  points  of  view. 

*  That  all  the  studies  which  have  been  considered  in  this  chapter  are,  properly 
speaking,  studies  in  the  process  and  limitations  of  sense-perception,  and  not  sim- 
ply in  the  intensity  of  sensation,  is  a  growing  conviction  among  psychologists, 
and  has  been  presented  with  special  force  by  Miiller,  in  Die  Gesichtspunkte  und 
Tatsachen  der  psycho phy sicken  Methodik,  p.  234  (Wiesbaden,  1904),  and  by 
Aliotta,  in  La  Misura  in  Psicologia  Sperirnentale,  p.  103  (Firenze,  1905). 
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PRESKNTATIONS  OF  SLNSE,  OK  .SKNSIM'EHCKITIONS 

§  1.  It  has  already  Ih'cii  made  dear  that  tlicjsc  hyj)()th('ti(al  ele- 
ments wliieh  we  have  called  ".siinj)Ie  sensations,"  and  whose  vari- 
ations in  (juality  and  (piantity  have  Keen  found  to  be  dependent 
on  the  l(K'ality,  structural  jx'culiarities,  and  characteristic  physical 
and  chemical  ])rocesse.s,  of  the  nervous  system,  have  themselves  no 
real  existence  in  our  sensuous  evperience.  We  are  never  con- 
sciously aware  of  simple,  unhxalized  sensations,  as  such.  Even  our 
most  carefully  prepared  means  of  scientific  analysis  do  not  succeed 
in  disentun^din^  them  from  the  intricate  com])lex  of  experience  in 
which  we  find  tlu'm  to  Iw  actually  en<;a^fe(l.  l-Or  this  ex[)erii'nci' 
of  feeling',  smellinjj,  tastini;.  hearing:,  and  seeing'  tinners,  is  of  some- 
thing inhnitely  more  (•omj)lex.  And  to  it,  when  viewed  from  the 
psychological  jxijni  of  view,  such  titles  as  the  following  have  hei-n 
given:  "Sense-j)ercej)tions,"  or  "aj)j)(rce])tions,"  "  j)resentations 
of  sense,"  "sense  ex])erience,"  or  wjien  desii^Miated  in  a  maimer 
seeming  to  imj)ly  less  of  introspective  theory,  "objects  of  sense." 

It  is  the  ambition  of  |)hysiological  j)sv(holo<;v,  as  it  is  of  course 
the  aim  of  psychological  science  from  whatt\tr  ptiiiit  of  view  its 
problems  may  be  a])proached,  to  explain  exjx-rience.  And  expla- 
nation here,  a.s  elsewhere,  woidd  involve  an  analysis  of  these  com- 
pounds (if  we  may  be  ])ardoned  a  somewhat  ina])propriate  figure 
of  sjK'och)  into  their  simpler  elements;  or  lu-tter,  a  descriptive  his- 
tory of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  more  comjjlex  from  the  sim])ler 
and  more  nearly  j)rimitive:  a  study  of  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  pnx-ess  of  deve|oj)ment ,  and  of  the  relations  which  have 
In-en  called  into  existence  In'tween  its  diiTerent  ])rodu(ts;  and,  finally, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  establishment  of  thos<-  most  general  facts  of 
relationship,  or  scwalled  laws,  which  have  j)resi(|e(l  over  the  whole 
course  of  this  <leveloj)ment. 

§  2.  But  while  our  study  shares  to  the  full  in  the  (l*>irc  to  accom- 
plish this  aim  of  all  psychological  scieiier,  it  has  its  own  somewhat 
sjM'cial  stand-point  to  maintain,  its  special  obligations  to  fulfil, 
and  its  somewhat  sp<'cial  j)roblems  to  investigate.  All  these  have 
Ix-en  sufficiently  many  times  over  definrd.  Wf  are  studying  the 
whole  subject   from   the  point   of  view  of  one   wlu;  lays  emj)hasis 
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on  the  relations  existing  between  the  development  of  mental  life 
and  the  growth  and  increasingly  complicated  functionings  of  the 
nervous  mechanism.  Our  special  ambition,  accordingly,  is  to  dis- 
cover, or  to  conjecture,  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  life  of  the  human  individual  by  correlating 
it  with  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  human  nervous  mechanism. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  from  this  time  onward  we  must  be  more 
than  ever  dependent  for  our  problems,  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  approaching  the  study  of  them,  and  even  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  directions  in  which  to  look  for  their  answer,  upon  intro- 
spective psychology.  It  is  conscious  experience  which  we  wish  to 
explain.  And  since  the  particular  kind  of  experience,  which  we  ob- 
tain through  the  use  of  our  senses,  by  no  means  consists  in  the 
mere  having  of  simple,  or  of  indefinitely  complex,  sensations,  we 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that — as  everybody  knows — 
attention,  association,  memory,  discrimination,  judgment,  are  all 
involved  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  things.  All  these  so-called 
faculties,  however,  have  a  genesis  and  development  which,  while 
it  involves  a  constant  and  ever  more  complicated  system  of  actions 
and  reactions,  may  in  many  respects  be  made  the  subjects,  each 
one,  of  a  special  investigation  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

§  3.  We  shall  now  briefly  summarize  some  of  those  conclu- 
sions, or  suggestions  from  introspective  psychology,  which  have 
most  bearing  on  every  attempt  to  build  up  a  theory  of  the  presenta- 
tions of  sense,  or  so-called  sense-perception. 

(1)  Sensations  are,  when  considered  from  the  introspective  point 
of  view,  modes  of  our  being  affected.  There  is  a  wide  interval 
between  our  consciousness  of  being  ourselves  affected  and  the  per- 
ception of  "things"  as  objective  and  having  qualities  of  their  own. 
This  interval  is  filled,  in  nature,  by  the  development  of  mental 
life  as  conditioned  upon  its  environment  of  sense-stimuli;  it  must  be 
filled  in  psychological  theory,  by  a  description  of  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. But  how  shall  such  a  description  be  obtained?  The 
psychologist  does  not  remcml)er  by  what  stages  he  first  learned  to 
see  or  feel  the  extended  and  external  objects  of  sense.  The  child 
cannot  describe  the  process  to  the  psychologist.  The  infant's 
first  sense-experience  is  already  exceedingly  complex;  and  in  all 
stages  of  human  growth  the  analyzable  contents  of  consciousness 
represent  only  very  imperfectly  the  nature  of  the  basis  upon  which 
they  rest. 

(2)  The  forms  of  being  and  liapp(Miing  in  the  world,  outside  of  the 
body,  furnish  in  themselves  no  adequate  explanation  whatever  of 
the  presentations  of  sense.  This  is  as  true  of  the  colored  or  smooth 
extension  of  an  object  as  it  is  of  its  sweet  taste  or  disagreeable  smell. 
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^\llatt■v(•r  exists  r.r/r^/-iiifiitally,  so  far  as  its  pure  existence  poes,  is 
of  no  aeeoiint  to  the  mind.  It  is  only  as  so-called  "  things"  act  upon 
us,  or — in  other  words—  ^et  themselves  expressed  l)y  causing  changes 
in  our  mental  states,  that  any  tlieory  of  knowledge  by  the  senses  can 
make  use  of  them.  What  is  true  of  all  that  exists  and  haj)]>ens  out- 
side of  the  l)ody  is  just  as  true  of  all  the  hodily  conditions  and  proc- 
esses. Strictly  speaking,  they  can  in  themselves  furnish  no  ade- 
Cjuate  explanation  for  the  rise  and  development  of  the  presentations 
of  .sense.  Onli/  psychical  factors  can  he  built  into  nuntal  produrts. 
'I'lu'  simple  sensations  have  no  theoretical  value  cxc<'j)t  as  thev  mav 
\h'  considered  as  psycliical  elements.  The  image  on  the  retina,  f(jr 
example,  is  a  necessary  j)hysical  condition  of  the  clear  vision  of 
outside  objects;  it  may  also  become  an  object  for  the  inspection 
of  another  ol)server.  Hut  the  retinal  image  never  becomes  a  kind 
of  imier  object  for  one's  own  l)rain  or  mind.  The  mind  is  never  to 
be  conceived  of  as  contemj)lating  a  s])atial  picture  of  its  object 
formed  somewhere  within  the  cerebral  substance. 

Kven  more  obvious  is  the  worthlessness,  for  j)urposes  of  strictly 
psychological  analysis,  of  all  theory  as  to  the  precise  sj)atial  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibrils  of  sensory  nerves  within  the  skin  or  muscular 
fibre.  We  have  nothing  ap])roaching  an  immeiliate  cognition  of 
the  extended  network  of  sensory  fibrils  in  the  skin  or  muscles;  much 
h'ss  of  the  extended  muscle  or  area  of  the  skin.  No  copy  in  space- 
form  of  the  vario\is  simultaneous  or  successive  rul)l»ings  and  stretch- 
ings of  these  j)eripheral  fibrils  is  ])ro|)agated  to  the  brain;  and  if  it 
were,  the  mind  could  not  be  regardi-d  as  taking  account  of  any  of 
these  neural  processes. 

(.3)  A  further  negative  statement  may  be  made  with  entire  confl- 
<lenee.  The  j)lace  at  which  each  organ  of  sense  is  found  in  the  jx'- 
rij)hery  of  the  body,  or  the  j)lace  at  which  any  such  organ  is  acted 
on  by  the  stimulus,  caiuiot  of  itself  furnish  a  reason  for  the  s])atial 
|M'rc«'ption  of  such  place  or  for  distinguishing  it  frctm  other  ])laces 
near  or  remote.  The  lo<-ality  where  a  stinudus  is  aj»j)lied,  exccjtt 
ns  this  locality  affects  the  mental  coloring  or  (jualitative  shading 
of  the  .sensations  which  result,  i^  a  matter  of  conijdcte  iiiditrcrence 
to  the  mind. 

.'f  I.  Ill  contract  to  all  theories  like  those  just  rejected,  tin-  fol- 
|t)wing  ])ositive  affirmations  are  to  be  held  firmly.  (1)  Scnsaiioiis, 
us  the  clemenLs  of  S(>-calle<l  "  j»resentations  of  sense,"  ore  psi/rliical 
states  whose  place — so  far  as  thev  can  Ix-  said  to  have  one  and  to 
sjM'ak  figuratively — is  in  consciousness.  The  transference  of  these 
.sensations  from  mere  mental  states  to  an  interj)retation  of  j)hysical 
prr>eesses  locatj'd  in  the  J)eripherv  of  the  bodv,  or  of  (|Ualities  of 
things  projected  in  space  external  to  the  body,  is  a  mental  act.      It 
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may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  mental  achievement;  for  it  is  an  act  which 
in  its  perfection  results  from  a  long  and  intricate  process  of  psychical 
as  well  as  physical  development. 

(2)  The  presentation  of  sense,  or  rather,  the  thing  perceived, 
has  "space-form";  it  is  extended,  and  consists  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  visible  or  tangible  parts  that  are  systematically  arranged  be- 
side each  other  into  a  continuous  whole;  it  is  related  with  respect  to 
position,  magnitude,  etc,  to  other  similar  objects  of  sense.  And, 
indeed,  the  one  most  important  characteristic  which  the  presenta- 
tions of  sense  possess  is  space-form.  "Space-form"  (whatever 
metaphysics  may  decide  to  be  the  nature,  origin,  and  validity  of 
our  idea  of  space)  must  be  regarded  by  psychology  simply  as  the 
mental  form  of  the  presentations  of  sense.  The  problem  which 
physiological  psychology  has  to  solve  in  this  direction  may  then  be 
stated  as  follows:  On  the  basis  of  what  combinations  of  physical  and 
nervous  processes  do  the  different  resulting  sensations  come  to  be  com- 
bined into  presentations  of  sense  under  the  characteristic  of  space- 
form  f 

§  5.  The  most  complete  answer  possible  to  the  question  just 
raised  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  following  particular  truths: 

(1)  A  combination  (or  " fusion,"  or  "synthesis,"  or  "association ") 
of  two  or  more  qualitatively  different  series  of  sensations  is  ordinarily 
— if  not  absolutely — necessary  in  order  that  presentations  of  sense  in 
space-form  may  be  constructed.  A  series  of  sensations  of  one  kind 
only,  like  the  pure  differences  in  pitch  of  musical  tone,  or  of  degrees 
of  brightness  and  saturation  of  color-tone,  or  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, or  muscular  innervation,  is  not  adapted  to  form  the  material 
for  constructing  extended  objects  of  sense. 

(2)  The  characteristic  differences  in  quality  of  the  sensations  of 
some  of  the  senses,  and  so  their  adaptability  to  form  graded  series, 
are  such  as  to  fit  these  sensations  for  combination  with  other  simi- 
lar sensations  into  the  presentations  of  sense  under  space-form;  the 
sensations  of  other  senses  have  not, — at  least,  to  the  same  extent, — 
these  characteristic  differences  and  this  adaptability.  We  may  then 
speak  of  peculiarly  ^^ spatial  series"  of  sensations,  and  of  other  series 
of  sensations  as — at  least,  relatively — non-spatial.  The  sensations 
of  smell,  for  example,  arc  manifestly  not  fitted  to  form  a  so-called 
spatial  series;  indeed,  they  are  incapal)le  of  being  arranged  in  any 
series  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  series  of  complex  sensa- 
tions that  come  through  the  eye  and  skin  (including  those  of  the 
muscular  sense)  are  (jualitiitively  adapted  to  enter  into  such  rela- 
tions to  each  other  as  siiall  give  a  ground  in  their  conihined  ex- 
istence for  a  perception  of  things.  Accordingly  the  eye  and  skin 
are  the  so-called  "geometrical  senses." 
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(3)  Tlu'  locallv  iliircn-iit  |);ir(s  of  tlic  <)r;,Mn  of  smse — if  tills 
or^Mii  is  itself  to  Ix'coiiic  known  (a.s  in  tln'  cast'  of  the  skin),  or  if 
tliro\i^'li  it.s  l)cin<,'  stinuilatcd  an  cxteiulrd  ohjcct  outside  of  tlie  hody 
is  to  \)e  jHTceivt'd  (as  in  the  ease  of  both  skin  and  eve) — must  liave 
some  mental  representative  in  the  sensations  which  stinnilation 
of  each  calls  forth.  It  is  thi  nfore  a-ssunied  that  every  comjjlex 
sensuous  experience,  hesides  its  ^'eneral  characteristic  <|Uality  as 
U'longing  to  this  or  that  ])articular  sense,  must  have  a  peculiar 
"local  stamp,"  or  shade,  or  mixture  of  c|uality,  dejx'ndent  uj)on  the 
I)lace  of  the  orpmism  at  which  tlu-  stinnili  are  a[)plied;  otherwise 
such  exjM'rience  cannot  serve  as  a  factor  in  the  construction  of  an 
extended  object  of  sense.  This  jx-culiar  local  stamp,  or  shade,  or 
mixture  of  (piality  has  been  called  a  "  K)cal  si^n."  It  is  to  Lotze 
that  we  owe  the  first  (elaborate  theory  of  "local  sipjns,"  and  of  their 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  presentations  of  sense. 

(4)  \'arious  statues  in  the  j)rocess  of  elaboratini;  the  objects  of 
perception  must  be  recognized.  Thus  the  knowled<;e  of  the  thirifjs 
we  handli — the  fork,  the  tool,  the  pen — stands  at  a  farther  remove 
from  the  simplest  perceptions  of  touch  than  dcM's  the  discrimina- 
tion of  one  area  at  the  surface  of  the  body  as  warmer  or  under  more 
pressure  than  the  surrounding  spots.  Two  noteworthy  stages,  or 
"epoch-making"  achievements,  in  the  process  of  elal)orating  the 
presentations  of  .sense  would  seem  to  recjuire  a  special  consideration. 
These  have  Ix'en  spoken  of  as  ''localization,^'  or  the  assigning  of 
the  .sensuous  ex])<*rience  to  more  or  less  definitely  fixed  ])oints  or 
areas  of  the  body;  and  ''eccentric  projection"  (sometimes  called 
"eccentric  perception"),  or  the  recognition  by  the  sen.ses  of  the 
cjualities  of  objects  as  situated  within  a  fii-ld  of  space  and  either  in 
contact  with,  or  more  or  less  remotely  distant  from,  the  body. 

('))  The  entire  process  of  elaborating  the  ])resentations  of  sense, 
or  objects  of  j><'rcej)tion  by  the  senses,  presupposes  for  its  explana- 
tion a  constant  activity  of  the  mind  in  reacting  upon  the  stimuli 
which  produce  various  forms  of  molecular  disturl)ance  in  the  ner- 
vous .system;  and,  furthermore,  its  activity  in  combining  the  sensa- 
tions into  ever  more  complex  forms.  This  combining  activity 
is  l)est  called  " .fi/nthrtic,"  or  con.itriirtire.^  It  may,  indeed,  always 
have  a  physical  basis  in  .some  central  organic  combination  of  the 
• 

'  Tlio  won!  ".syntliOj<iM"  for  tliin  mrnt.il  .activity  in  omployo<l  .'mil  ilcfcrnicil 
by  Wuiult  {Phjsiolnij.  f'ayrholof/ir,  2(1  ed.,  ii,  pp.  JS  f..  Kit  f.,  177).  who  justly 
objoctH  to  thr  wonl  "iiRsori.-ition  "  jukI  tho  thcorios  which  hiivo  used  the  wnni. 
bocniiHC  of  thfir  ronrnilinr-nt  of  tho  truth  tluit  tho  prorrs.'*  imparts  nrir  pn)|KT- 
t'\oH  to  itfi  prrxlurt.  IIo  :iIho  r.'ills  attention  (p.  17.'>)  to  tho  fart  that  John  Stuart 
Mill,  n  rhiff  dofonrlor  of  tho  "an-Horiation  hyjHithosis,"  virtually  admits  tho 
thoory  of  .i  montal  nynthesi.n  by  u.sinR  tho  torm  "psychical  chemistry." 
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neural  processes  which  result  from  stimulating,  simultaneously  or 
in  the  right  succession,  the  different  end-organs  and  areas  of  the 
end-organs  of  sense.  And,  indeed,  our  science  assumes  that  this  is 
so;  although  about  this,  as  a  matter  of  accurate  knowledge,  we  are 
almost  wholly  in  the  dark. 

§  6.  It  follows,  then,  that  an  analysis  of  the  presentations  of  sense 
leads  us  to  find  our  explanation  of  certain  primary  facts  and  results 
in  the  nature  of  the  Mind  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  object  that  to  do 
this  leaves  the  subject,  ultimately,  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  analysis  of  psycho-physical  science  does  end 
in  the  recognition  of  ultimate  mystery.  This  is  no  reproach  to  it; 
nor  is  it  a  failure  or  fault  peculiar  to  it  alone.  All  physical  science, 
even,  is  obliged  to  accept  the  same  result  from  its  keenest  analyses 
when  most  vigorously  pushed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  indicate  what  is  the  correct  attitude  of 
the  science  of  physiological  psychology — so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for 
it  to  take  any  position  whatever — toward  the  two  rival  theories 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  presentations  of  sense.  These  theo- 
ries have  been  named  the  "nativistic"  (or  intuitional)  and  the  "em- 
piristic."  Properly  speaking,  they  are  not  two  fundamentally 
different  theories,  but  rather  two  tendencies  which  appear  in  the  at- 
titude assumed  by  two  classes  of  observers  toward  the  admission 
of  certain  alleged  facts,  or  in  the  manner  of  explaining  such  facts 
as  are  admitted  by  all.  These  different  tendencies  are  largely  due 
to  differences  of  position  on  certain  fundamental  philosophical  ques- 
tions. Thus  influenced,  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "Nativistic 
School"  prefer  to  emphasize  the  intuitional  and  underived  activ- 
ities of  the  mind. 

The  so-called  "Empiristic  School,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined 
to  give  little  or  no  place  to  the  mind's  native  intuition;  it  prefers 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  explanation  as  based  on  experiment,  with 
probable  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  It  often  aims  to  show  how 
what  we  call  "mind"  is  itself  rather  the  result  of  a  genesis  induced 
by  the  activity  of  things  through  the  nervous  system.  The  one 
school  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  space-form,  which  presentations 
of  sense  possess,  as  the  mind's  form,  in  some  large  sense  native  to 
it  and  not  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  development.  The 
other  is  inclined  to  look  upon  space-form  as  wholly  a  form  whic^l 
*' things"  have  come  to  acquire,  and  which  will  be  fully  explained 
when  science  has  described  the  empirical  process  by  which  solely 
this  acfjuisition  is  gained  for  them. 

§  7.  Certain  principles  adopted  both  l)y  the  empiristic  and  by  the 
nativistic  school  have  their  undoubted  rights;  and  no  satisfactory 
theory  of  sense-perception  can  be  framed  without  admitting  them. 
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'I'licrr  can  l>r  no  douht  that  the  prrscntatioiis  of  sense  which  so 
lar;,'cly  con-^titiitc  our  c very-day  (idult  e.\j)ericnce  are  not  tlirect  re- 
sults of  untrained  or<,'anie  and  mental  activities;  thev  are  not  sim- 
ple intuitions  dejxndeiit  solely  (m  the  native  and  inh<Tent  j)o\vers 
of  tlu'  mind.  Witli  whatever  sjH'ed  and  certiiinty  they  are  formed, 
and  however  the  impression  they  make  is  characterized  i)y  a  per- 
fe<t  "  imme<liateness,"  they  are  really  extremely  complex  j)ro(lucts, 
involving  not  only  the  (jrj^anic  hahit  of  the  species  and  individual 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  hody,  hut  also  the  actjuisitions  of  exjH'ri- 
cnce  through  memory,  attention,  association,  and  so-<-alled  "instinc- 
tive inference."  All  this  is  as  true  of  the  unhesitatin<^  localization 
of  a  l»uriiin<,'  or  cutting  j)ain  in  some  area  of  the  skin  as  it  is  of  the 
most  dtjiherate  jud<;ment  ahont  the  distance  of  a  mountain. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  however  far  the  "empiricist"  may  .succeed 
in  resolving  the.se  "intuitions"  of  .sense  into  more  nearly  j)rim- 
itive  elements,  and  however  minutely  he  may  descrihe  the  j>rocesses 
and  laws  of  their  dcvclopmrnt,  he  will  never  succeed  in  withholdin*; 
from  the  mind  itself  the  ascription  of  all  its  .so-<:'alled  native  powers. 
The  elements  reached  hy  his  most  complete  analysis  must  always 
Ix'  considered  as  reactions  of  the  mind  upon  the  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  centres  throu^di  the  end-or^'ans  of  sen.se;  they  all  implv  a 
7t(itirc  disj)osition  and  ability  of  the  subject  of  the  .sensations.  And 
both  theories  must  alike  admit  that  the  nature  of  the  elements  and 
of  the  .synthetic  process  is  conditioned  at  every  step  u|M)n  the  action 
of  the  central  nervous  mechanism  as  .sensitive  and  excited  through 
stimulation  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  Nevertheless,  the  triunijihs 
of  .scientific  research  all  lie  alon^'  the  line  of  the  construction  of  a 
more  and  more  perfect  genetic  thiory. 

§  S.  Mefore  ])ro<'eeding  to  illustrate  and  confirm  in  detail  the 
princij)les  already  laid  down,  several  (piestions  raised  by  the  mere 
statement  of  these  j)rinciples  require  an  answer.  And  first:  What 
are  tho.so  characteristic  diirerences  in  (piality  which  the  .sen.sations  be- 
loni^'ing  to  some  of  the  .senses  pos.sess,  and  which  ada])t  them  to  com- 
bine into  |)res<Mitations  of  sense  under  s])ace-form  ?  In  otlwr  words, 
what  kinds  of  sensations  are  fittetl  to  constitute  a  so-called  ".spatial 
ftrrirs"  '(  IMaiidy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  those  elements  of  the  com- 
plex object.s  of  .sen.se,  which  make  the  objects  ap|M>ar  to  l)e  composed 
of  |)art.s  set  together  side  by  side,  should  themselves  Im*  immediately 
known  as  side  by  side.  What  is  really  necessary  is  that  both  series 
of  .sensations,  if  they  are  to  be  combined  into  one  presentation  of 
.s<*nse,  shall  Ix*  cajiable  of  clearlv  and  reciprocally  determining  each 
other  as  series  of  sensations,  'riiey  nuist  both  have,  that  is  to  .say, 
the  common  (|ualilies  and  mutual  relations  of  a  so-calli-d  "sj)atial 
.s<'ries." 
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(1)  Of  the  qualities  which  characterize  spatial  series  the  following 
are  the  most  important:  Series  of  sensations  of  like  quality,  which 
are  adapted  to  combine  into  extended  objects  of  sense,  must  admit  of 
easy,  rapid,  and  frequent  repetition  in  varying  order  of  arrangement. 
If  a  portion  of  the  body  be  moved,  as,  for  example,  a  finger,  an  arm, 
a  leg,  or  the  bending  of  the  back — a  graded  series  of  sensations,  due 
to  the  varying  quahty  and  quantity  of  strain  upon  the  different 
muscles,  joints,  etc.,  is  the  result.  This  series  is  composed  of  indi- 
vidual compound  sensations  that  shade  into  each  other  with  no 
apparent  interruption,  each  of  them  having  a  certain  value  and 
temporal  position  in  consciousness.  In  adult  experience  the  series 
is  rapidly  concluded,  and  instantaneously  interpreted  as  a  whole. 
But  they  may  be  reproduced  in  a  measure  by  slowly  moving  a  limb 
in  any  direction,  and  endeavoring  to  pay  strict  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  succession  of  feelings  which  results.  Every  motion  of 
each  limb,  from  about  the  same  position  a  to  about  the  same  posi- 
tion m,  relative  to  the  whole  body,  with  similar  energy,  speed,  and 
other  concomitant  circumstances,  yields  a  nearly  identical  series 
of  sensations  (a,  /3,  7,  .  .  .  fi).  Other  motions  of  different  limbs, 
or  differing  otherwise  (in  energy,  speed,  point  of  starting  or  of  con- 
clusion, etc.),  yield  series  differing  in  the  value  and  ordering  of 
their  individual  members.  What  is  true  of  the  muscular  sensations 
that  result  from  the  movement  of  the  limbs  is  also  true  of  the  ac- 
companying sensations  of  the  skin,  such  as  arise  from  changes  in 
its  tension,  etc.  These  sensations,  however,  largely  blend  with  the 
series  of  muscular  sensations  so  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  inseparable 
in  consciousness.  The  same  thing  also  holds  good  of  the  series 
of  tactual  sensations  (sensations  of  light  pressure  or  touch  proper) 
developed  by  moving  an  object  over  the  skin,  or  by  moving  a  tactile 
organ  (especially  the  hand)  over  an  object  at  rest.  The  muscular 
and  tactual  sensations  which  result  from  motion  of  the  eye  also 
have  the  qualities  of  a  graded  spatial  series. 

Accordingly,  senses  like  those  of  the  eye  and  hand,  which  have 
organs  capable  of  rapid  and  precise  motion,  are  equipped  with  a 
peripheral  mechanism  adapted  to  the  production  of  so-called  spa- 
tial series  of  sensations.  The  succession  of  sensations  of  light  and 
color  which  accompany  the  movement  of  an  object  in  the  field  of 
vision,  or  of  the  glance  from  one  object  to  another,  are  of  the  kind 
favorable  to  forming  a  spatial  series.  In  all  these  cases  the  rate  of 
the  sensations  is  important.  Either  too  slow  or  too  rapid  movement 
of  the  organ  will  not  yield  a  spatial  series  of  sensations.  Moreover, 
such  series  are  ca])able  of  repetition,  not  only  forward,  as  a,  /9,  7,  S, 
...  /i,  or  in  inverse  order,  as  /i,  X,  «,  .  .  .  y3,  a,  l)ut  also  in  an 
endless  variety  as  an  intersecting  network  of  sensations. 
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(2)  The  second  clas-S  of  <|u;ilili(;iti()Ms  which  must  Ik-  possessed 
l)y  a  spatial  scrit-s  of  sensations  secures  their  liahitual  conihination 
with  other  series,  also  of  a  sj)atial  kind.  Thiy  must  Im.-  in  nature 
comparcihlc  and  a.s sociable  with  eacli  other,  and,  in  fact,  simultiine- 
ously  exjK'rienced  hy  the  mind.  In  sin^in^  a  musical  .scale  a  .series 
of  .sounds  is  accompanied  l)y  another  .series  of  muscuhir  and  tiictual 
.sensations  occasioned  hy  the  use  of  the  vcK-al  organs;  Ix^th  scries 
may  Ik-  proihiced  in  inverse  order  l)y  sin^in^  the  same  scale  l)ack- 
ward.  Thus  we  know  not  only  that  wc  are  sin^in^  the  scale  with 
the  vocal  or^'ans,  hut  also  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  hearing  it 
with  the  ear.  We  know  both  these  facts,  however,  throu^di  sensa- 
tions of  muscle  and  skin  that  have  already  In'come  inst'parahlv 
a.ssociated  and  localized  in  our  own  hody. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  dawn  of  con.sciousne.ss  onward  through 
all  the  development  of  experience,  scries  of  .sensations  of  li^dit  and 
color  are  constantly  accompanied  hy,  and  comhined  with,  other  se- 
ries of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  of  the  eye.  So,  too,  the 
different  .series  of  .sen.sations  that  arise  from  the  irritation  of  the 
nerves  in  muscle  and  skin  are,  of  necessity,  habitually  comhined. 
In  forminf;  the  field  of  touch,  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  jk'- 
riphery  o{  the  Ixxly  so  fri'(jucntly  come  into  contact  with  other  parts 
is  of  the  highest  significance.  Two  series  of  complex  .sen.sations, 
corresponding  to  the  terms  "touching"  and  "Ix'ing  touched,"  are 
thus  brought  into  juxtaposition,  as  it  were,  in  consciousness.  This 
"juxtaposition"  in  consci(jusness  is  not  itself,  of  course,  a  spatial 
juxtaposition;  the  former  is,  however,  the  necessary  precondition 
of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  of  the  spatial  .series  of  .sen.sations 
is  the  pos.se.ssion  of  a  si/stcni  of  local  signs.  It  may  safely  be  a.s- 
sumed  that  on  neither  side — that  of  an  active  nervous  mechanism, 
or  that  of  a  conscious,  .sensuous  experience — are  the  means  that 
make  an  interpretation  of  the  locality  of  our  body  as  affected  by  the 
stinudi,  of  the  spatial  relation  one  to  another  of  its  ])art.s,  of  the  whole 
Ixxly  to  its  environment,  and  of  the  ditrercnt  objects  in  this  environ- 
ment one  to  another,  a  simple  alFair.  ()n  the  contrary,  tho.se  feel- 
ings, on  the  inter])retation  of  which,  as  "local  signs,"  our  sen-^e-jxT- 
ceptions  all  (le|Mrid,  are  always  exceedingly  complex.  .Vnd  cor- 
resjxmdinglv  complex  are  the  (piickly  changing  and  comMning 
functions  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other, 
it  is  uniformly  difruult  to  submit  them  to  a  complete  analysis. 
Several  views,  for  example,  are  pf)ssil)le  as  to  the  nature  of  the  local 
signs  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  held  that  they  are  not  f|ualitative 
difTerences  at  all,  but  dilFerences  in  the  intensify  and  time  course 
of   the   tactual  sensations.      Again,  it   has  been   held   (hat    the   hx-al 
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signs  of  touch  are  qualitative  differences  of  sensation  dependent 
upon  the  modifications  which  the  stimuhis  undergoes  on  account 
of  the  changing  character  of  the  skin  with  respect  to  tension,  nature 
of  the  substance  of  muscle,  tendon,  and  bone  over  which  it  is 
stretched,  etc.  Finally,  it  may  also  be  held  that  the  local  signs  of 
the  skin  are  qualitative  differences  of  sensation  peculiar  to  the  differ- 
ent nervous  elements  existing  in  different  parts  of  this  organ  of 
sense.  They  are  the  direct  result,  that  is,  of  the  mind's  reaction 
upon  the  specific  energies  of  the  nervous  elements  as  called  out  by 
the  stimulus.  This  is,  of  course,  to  fall  back  upon  the  ultimate 
mystery  involved  in  the  original  nature  of  that  reaction  which  the 
mind  makes  as  dependent  upon  the  locally  individual  nervous  ele- 
ments being  stimulated. 

What  is  certain  of  the  feelings,  or  "sensation-complexes,"  in 
dependence  on  which  this  class  of  objects  of  sense  becomes  known 
to  us,  is  yet  more  certain  of  those  on  the  interpretation  of  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  visual  objects  is  dependent.  Here,  not  only  is 
it  true  that  no  one  theory  among  the  several  proposed  seems  ade- 
quate to  account  for  all  our  experience,  but  something  may  possibly 
be  taken  from  them  all  which  will  prove  of  assistance.  And  more 
refinements  borrowed  from  the  psychology  of  association,  memory, 
habit,  and  judgment,  must  be  added  in  order  to  approximate,  even 
somewhat  remotely,  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  local  signs  of  the 
eye. 

§  9.  In  view  of  all  the  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  the  general 
theory  of  local  signs  must  be  constructed  in  somewhat  the  follow- 
ing way:  Within  certain  limits,  which  it  is  impossible  for  science 
as  yet  definitely  to  fix,  the  irritation  of  the  different  nervous  ele- 
ments of  certain  organs  of  sense  gives  rise  to  sensations  which  dif- 
fer in  the  shading  of  their  quality  according  to  the  locality  in  the 
organ  at  which  the  elements  are  situated.  This  is  probably  true  of 
both  peripheral  and  central  areas  of  the  total  organ.  It  is  true  of 
the  latter  areas  as  dependent  on  the  excitation  of  the  former.  The 
simultaneous  irritation  of  several  locally  related  elements  of  the 
organ  (and  the  irritation  is  seldom  or  never  confined  to  a  single 
element)  results,  then,  in  a  certain  mixture  of  feeling  dependent 
upon  the  num})er  and  local  relation  of  all  the  elements  tiuis  simul- 
taneously irritated.  For  exam])le,  the  color-tone  of  the  com])lex 
sensations  aroused  by  irritating  together  the  retinal  elements  a,  0,  y, 
S,  etc.,  differs  from  that  aroused  by  irritating  the  elements  y,  B,  e,  f, 
etc.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  locally  related  nervous  elements 
of  the  skin.  Just  how  much  in  every  case  of  the  local  coloring  is 
due,  on  the  physiological  side,  to  differences  in  structure  and  how 
much  to  differences  in  j)rocesses,  how  nuich  to  peripheral  (>lements 
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and  how  much  to  central  nervous  conncc-tions,  it  may  ho  impossihlc 
to  SUV.  Each  of  the  sj)atial  scries  of  sensations  is  eharaeterized  hy 
this  shaihn^j  «)f  its  elements.  WC  must,  therefore,  hoM  that  every 
sense  which  is  the  medium  of  >j)a((-j)ercej)tions  has  a  system  of 
l(x-al  si^'tis  of  it-s  own. 

Further:  not  only  each  "geometrical  sense,"  but  also  each  of  the 
"spatial  series"  of  sensations  arisint;  through  the  tf)tal  operation 
of  that  sense,  consists  of  meml)ers  tiiat  have  a  local  coloring  ])c- 
culiar  to  the  series.  Thus  the  spatial  series  of  tactual  inij)rcssioiis 
produced  hy  moving  an  ohject  from  a  to  d  on  the  han<l  ditl'crs  fnjui 
that  prcMluced  hy  moving  it  from  a  U)  n;  the  .series  of  mu.scular  sen- 
.sations  developed  hy  raising  one  ])ound  differs,  with  respect  to  the 
color-tone  of  its  members,  frcMu  that  develoju-d  by  raising  two 
pounds,  with  the  hand. 

But  another  imj)ortant  consideration  remains,  'i'lie  local  signs 
of  the  different  spatial  .series  which  fre(juently  combine  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  organ  must  necessarily  modify  each  other.  Hence 
tlu-re  arise  ever  more  complex  admixtures  of  feeling  dcjx'udent 
upon  the  combined  sj)ecific  energies  of  the  nervous  elements  simul- 
tiineously  excited,  with  a  given  amount  of  energy  and  with  given 
relations  to  preceding  conditions.  WC  define  the  local  sign,  then, 
as  that  mixture  of  jnliiKj  which  gives  io  the  sni.sr-r.rprrienrr  its 
j)crulinr  coloriiifj,  and  i.s  dcpcudvnt  upon  the  combined  result  of  excit- 
iiuj  the  nerves  of  a  given  loaditg  of  the  organ. 

§  10,  The  mf)st  noteworthy  stages,  or  "e])och-making"  achieve- 
ments, in  the  process  of  elaborating  the  ])resentations  of  sense,  have 
been  declared  to  be  " localization  "  and  "eccentric  ])rojcction."  The 
first,  primarily,  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  our  own  body,  mainly  by 
passive  .sen.sations  of  touch;  tlic  knowledge  of  our  own  bodv  which 
comes  through  sight  is  by  eccentric  j)rojcction.  We  inuncdiatcly 
feel  the  j)crij)hcral  j)arts  of  the  body  as  the  jdaces  where  the  sensa- 
tions are  localized;  we  see  some  of  the  same  ])arts  as  ])rojected  in 
space  before  our  ey<'S.  Objects  that  are  not  a  part  of  ourselves  are 
given  to  us  as  {)rojected  eccentrically,  ciilicr  by  toncli  through  their 
iM-ing  in  contact  with  the  skin  and  occasioning  sensations  of  nms- 
cidar  exertion,  or  by  sight  as  having  distance  in  its  field  of  vision. 

I/(K'alization  and  projection  are  not,  however,  to  Ik'  regarded  as 
two  j)hases  of  one  and  the  same  process;  we  <lo  not  first  have  the 
presentations  of  sense  as  parts  of  the  perij)herv  of  our  bodies,  and 
tln'n,  on  further  exj)crienc<-,  ])ush  them  bevond  this  ]>crij)licry,  either 
to  an  infinitesimal  distance  or  to  one  remote.  Localization  and  ec- 
centric projection  arc  rather  two  j)r(K'e.s.ses,  largely  uidike,  which 
go  on  contemporaneously  and  are  set  uj)  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  dif- 
ferent cla.sses  of  .sensations.    Where  two  parts  of  the  .sensitive  skin 
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of  our  own  bodies  come  together,  the  conditions  for  both  of  the  above- 
mentioned  processes  are  fulfilled.  Accordingly,  one  part  has  local- 
ized in  it  those  complex  sensations  which  make  us  aware  that  this 
part  of  our  body  is  touching  something;  the  other  has  localized  in 
it  those  sensations  which  make  us  aware  that  this  part  is  being 
touched  by  something.  Which  of  the  two  parts  shall  be  regarded 
as  touching,  and  which  as  being  touched,  depends  on  various  con- 
siderations. Those  members  of  the  body  which  are  most  used  in 
active  touch  are  generally  known  as  touching,  and  the  less  active 
parts  as  being  touched. 

§  11.  Two  things  more  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
attempt  to  construct  even  a  fairly  plausible  theory  of  sense-percep- 
tion in  terms  of  physiological  psychology.  F'irst:  so  far  as  we  can 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  beginning  mental  life,  there  is  never  at 
any  stage  an  experience  corresponding  to  "pure  sensations,"  or 
"simple  sensations."  Such  terms,  if  employed  at  all,  must  always 
be  understood  as  applying  to  hypothetical  elements  of  already  com- 
plex psychoses,  which  are,  however,  of  value,  especially  to  the 
student  of  physiological  psychology  as  enabling  him  to  correlate  the 
mental  life,  in  its  development,  with  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  secondary  activities  of  the  brain  which  result  from  the  combina- 
tion of  its  more  primary  reactions  to  the  elementary  sensory  impidses. 
That  there  is  growth  in  knowledge  as  to  the  spatial  and  temporal 
relations  of  the  bodily  members,  and  of  external  objects  and  the 
sequence  of  events  among  things,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Our  problem  is  to  account  for  this  growth. 

But  second:  the  so-called  "higher  faculties"  of  the  mind  are  as 
truly  implied  in  the  very  beginnings  of  sensuous  experience  as  in 
its  latest  developments.  The  infant  attends,  discriminates,  judges, 
and  so  learns,  as  truly — and  in  all  probability,  in  essentially  the  same 
way — as  the  adult  man  of  science.  Indeed,  the  most  astonishing 
and  antecedently  incredible  thing  about  the  whole  of  these  earlier 
stages  is  the  intensity,  and  the  fine  (juality,  of  those  mental  activ- 
ities which  initiate,  conduct,  and  control  all  the  more  primitive 
processes  of  learning  to  know,  by  the  senses,  the  bodily  organism 
and  external  things.  For  these  secondary  and  "synthetic"  reactions, 
the  highly  developed,  but  as  yet  unused,  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the 
human  infant  seem  especially  adapted. 

The  foregoing  principles  must  now  l)e  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  a  brief  statement  of  facts  which  relate  to  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  presentations  of  sense  by  a  synthesis  of  simple  sen- 
sations. Attention  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  those  ju-cscntations  of  sense  which  c()nu>  through  the 
eye  and  skin,  including  in  both  the  influence  of  muscular  sensations. 
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§  12.  Perceptions  of  Smell  dilFcr  only  in  fineness,  duration,  and  ac- 
conipanvinj;  tone  of  feelinj;;  tlicy  have  no  size  or  shape,  no  spatial 
])roperties  of  any  kind.  Considered  apart  from  their  aceonij)ani- 
nient  of  nuiseular  and  taetual  sensations,  they  cannot  even  be  said 
to  he  jocah/.ed.  Fineness  of  smell,  or  power  to  make  minute  dis- 
tinctions in  (piahty,  and  so  infc  r  the  presence  or  direction  of  an  ol)- 
jeet  ])revi()uslv  known  to  excite  such  (piaiity  of  sensations,  differs 
greatly  in  ditferent  species  of  animals  and  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  The  exploits  of  some  animals  give  ground  for 
the  conjecture  that  every  s])ecies,  and  even  every  individual,  has  an 
odor  of  its  own.  The  direction  and  nature  of  the  object  which 
causes  the  sensations  are  judged  hy  variations  of  intensity  on  turn- 
ing the  head,  or  on  approaching  or  reci-ding  from  the  object.  Seii- 
.sations  of  smell  are  known  to  come  through  the  nose,  by  localizing 
there  the  accom])anying  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  with  their 
strong  tone  of  feeling.  This  is  readily  done,  since  we  draw  the  air 
through  the  nostrils  and  feel  its  double  effects  in  ])ro(iucing  the  two 
classes  of  sensations.  As  to  the  simultaneous  influence  of  two  smells, 
little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the  .stronger  overwhelms  the 
weaker.  The  power  of  discrimination  may,  of  course,  be  culti- 
vated in  this  sense  as  in  every  other.' 

§  13.  Most  of  the  remarks  just  made  as  to  percej)tions  of  smell 
apply  also  to  Perceptions  of  Tastr.  Sensations  of  taste,  however,  are 
much  more  closely  connected  with  those  of  touch;  since  the  tongue 
is  a  chief  organ  of  active  touch.  It  is  the  tactual  and  muscular 
.sensations,  and  not  the  purely  (|Ualitative  affections  of  taste,  whicli 
are  localized  in  the  mouth.  Concerning  contrast  and  compensation 
of  ta.stes,  little  is  known  which  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  ex])eri- 
ence.  Valentin*  alleges  that  when  a  .sour  mass  is  laid  on  one  half, 
and  a  bitter  mass  on  the  other  half,  of  tlu*  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
predominating  taste  may  sometimes  be  determined  by  our  choice. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  tastes  compensate  each  other,  as  it 
were,  in  ex[)<'ri«'nce,  without  any  chemical  e«|uivalence  of  their  prop- 
erties. The  sugar  neiitrali/es  the  acid  of  the  lemonade,  not  in  the 
vessel  that  contains  the  mixture,  but  in  the  nervous  system  of  him 
who  drinks  it.  Hriicke  holds^  that  the  neutralizing  of  one  sensa- 
tion of  la^te  by  the  other  takes  place  in  the  brain.  The  sensation 
of  bitter  is  esj)ecially  difiicult  to  cover  or  neutralize. 

§  II.  Perceptions  of  Ilrttriiiff  next  demand  consideration.  More 
difiiciilty  accompanies   the  effort    to  establish    the   proj)osition    that 

'  On  the  wlioio  Huhjort  hpc  von  Vintschg.'iu'H  monogr:i|>li  in  H<nn:inn,  Ilmulh. 
d.   riu/sinl.,   m,  pp.  21'.-,  ff. 

'  lA-hrhurh  ilrr  Phystol.  <l.  Mrnsrhrn,  etc.,  .\l>tl).  ii,  j).  .'K)8  ("id  c<l.). 
*  Vorlcsuntjen  ubrr  I'hytiol.  (c»l.  IfvSI),  ii,  p.  'Ml. 
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sensations  of  sound  are  not  directly  localized,  but  are  projected 
in  a  space  constituted  chiefly  by  the  eye  and  the  hand,  through 
complicated  indirect  inferences. 

The  chief  facts  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory  for  the 
localization  of  sounds  are  the  following:  A  sound  can  be  recog- 
nized with  certainty  as  coming  from  the  right  or  the  left  side,  or  as 
coming  from  a  point  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  plane 
of  the  head.  Moreover,  the  angle  at  which  the  sound  approaches 
the  ear,  as  measured  from  the  median  plane,  can  be  recognized  with 
considerable  accuracy.  Or,  if  a  sound  is  produced  within  this 
plane  (extended  into  space),  this  fact  can  be  well  recognized.  But 
as  to  the  direction  within  this  plane  from  which  the  sound  comes — 
whether  from  above,  before,  or  behind — judgment  is  uncertain  and 
subject  to  large  errors.  And  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
judging  the  exact  direction  of  sounds  which  come  from  the  side. 
How  much  their  direction  differs  from  the  median  plane  can,  as 
was  stated,  be  told;  but  whether  from  before,  behind,  up  or  down, 
is  only  poorly  distinguished.  In  other  words,  if  a  sphere  be  con- 
ceived as  surrounding  the  head,  with  the  north  and  south  poles 
located  opposite  the  ears  and  the  equator  coinciding  with  the  median 
plane  of  the  head,  then  the  latitude  of  a  sound  can  be  detected  with 
considerable  accuracy,  but  the  longitude  is  subject  to  much  error. 
Judgment  of  the  latitude  is,  however,  most  accurate  near  the  equa- 
tor, and  least  accurate  near  the  poles. ^ 

§  15.  Another  set  of  facts  comes  to  light  when  different  sounds 
are  made  to  affect  the  two  ears.  If  the  two  sounds  are  of  different 
pitch  or  timlire,  each  is  apt  to  be  heard  and  localized  separately; 
but  if  the  two  are  alike,  except  that  one  is  stronger  than  the  other, 
they  usually  appear  as  one,  which  is  localized  on  the  side  of  the 
stronger  stimulus;  and  if  they  are  alike  in  intensity  as  well  as  in 
pitch  and  timbre,  usually  one  sound  is  heard,  which  seems  to  come 
from  the  median  plane.  This  last  result,  which  is  as  instructive 
as  it  is  curious,  can  be  obtained  by  sounding  two  tuning  forks  of  the 
same  pitch,  with  equal  loudness,  one  opposite  each  ear;  or  by  con- 
veying a  sound  through  a  branched  tube,  one  branch  being  inserted 
in  each  meatus;  or,  finally,  by  employing  a  branched  telephone  cir- 
cuit, with  a  receiver  held  to  each  ear.  In  the  hitter  two  cases,  the 
sound  is  subjectively  localized  in  the  interior  of  the  head.  Similar 
results  are  ol)tained  by  applying  the  shank  of  a  vibrating  tuning 
fork  to  the  skull  at  various  points;  the  tone  is  localized  in  that  ear 
which  is  more  strongly  excited,  but  if  the  fork  is  ap{)lied  at  a  point 

'  See  D.  Starch,  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology,  1905,  IV,  1;  and  Psy- 
chological Review,  Monograph  Supplement,  No.  XXXVIII,  1908. 
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in  tlic  incdiaii  plane,  the  soinni  is  localized  in  tlic  median  plane,  and 
often  in  tlie  inti-rior  of  the  head.  When  sound  is  thus  conveyed 
to  the  ear  hy  hone  conduction,  closing  the  meatus  of  one  ear  hv 
holdint,'  the  j)alm  against  it  increases  the  effect  (»n  that  ear,  and 
causes  the  sound  to  appear  louder,  and,  theref(jre,  to  he  localized 
in  the  ear  that  is  closed  (Weber's  experiment).  A.s  such  conduction 
is,  in  lar^^e  measure,  the  means  hy  which  the  sound  of  our  own  voices 
reaches  our  ears,  the  same  e.\j)eriment  can  he  tried  hy  humming'  a 
low  note  with  closed  lips,  and  observing'  the  effect  of  closing  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  with  the  j)alm.  If  one  ear  is  thus  closed,  the  sound 
is  localized  iti  that  ear;  if  both  ears  are  closed  at  once,  the  sound 
apj)ears  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the  head. 

,^  1<>.  The  first  step  towar<l  an  ex])lanation  of  tiie  j)ower  of  local- 
izing .sounds  is  thus  made  clear:  evidently,  as  the  last-mentioned  ex- 
periment shows,  each  ear  has  a  "local  si^n  "  of  its  own,  by  which  a 
stimulus  alfectin^  chiefly  one  ear  is  distinguished  from  a  stimulus 
aifectini;  the  other  ear.  It  should  be  noted  that  sound  never  affects 
one  ear  alone,  unless  the  other  ear  is  totally  deaf;  for  conduction  by 
the  bones  occurs  between  the  two  ears  to  a  surj)risinp  degree.  Nei- 
ther closini;  the  external  meatus  of  one  ear,  nor  brin^'in^  the  source 
of  sound  close  to  the  other  ear,  suffices  to  produce  strictly  monaural 
hearing'.  'I'licse  devices  do,  however,  ensure  a  stronger  excitati<)n 
of  one  ear  than  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  tloubt — as  a  second 
indication  for  a  correct  theory  of  the  localization  of  sounds — that  a 
.sound  which  excites  one  ear  more  stron<;ly  than  the  other  is  local- 
iz«'d  on  the  more  excited  side;  nor  that  when  both  ears  ar(>  excited 
e«|ually,  the  sound  is  localized  in  the  median  j)lane.  It  would  sj-em. 
accordingly,  that  the  decisive  factor  in  localizing  sounds  to  the  right 
or  h'ft  must  be  the  relative  intensities  of  the  stimulation  of  the  two 
ears.  This  factor  would  account  for  the  more  accurate  element  in 
lotalization.  The  much  less  accurate  sense  of  locality  for  front 
and  l>ack  niav  be  dependent  on  the  position  of  ihe  auricle,  which, 
in  the  human  being,  would  seem  to  favor  the  entrance  of  sounds 
from  the  front;  just  as,  in  animals  ])ossessing  movable  cars,  the 
liM-alization  of  sounds  certainly  apj)ears  to  dejx'iid  on  adjusting 
the  position  of  the  j)inna  most  favorably  for  the  direction  of  the 
.sound. 

§  17.  The  principle  of  relative  intensities  can  therefore  ix*  a])- 
plied  satisfactorily  to  the  case  of  soinids  originating  near  the  ear; 
l)ut  difficidtv  arises  in  the  case  of  sounds  from  distant  sources,  for 
here  the  diffen-nce  in  distance  of  the  ears  from  the  source  of  sound 
is  too  small,  in  eomj)arisoii  with  the  total  distance,  to  account 
for  a  different  intensify  of  excitation  of  tin-  two  ears.  ( )ne  ear  is 
practically  us  far  from  the  .source  as  the  other;  both  ears  should 
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therefore  be  equally  excited,  and  the  sound  be  localized  in  the  median 
plane,  instead  of  being,  as  it  often  is,  very  clearly  and  correctly  as- 
signed to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  ear  which  is  toward  the  source 
of  sound  is  indeed  exposed  to  the  direct  impact  of  the  waves,  whereas 
the  other  would  seem  to  be  shielded  from  them  by  the  head.  But 
here  we  meet  a  physical  difficulty,  for,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown,^ 
the  head  is  too  small  a  shield  to  cast  a  "sound  shadow,"  at  least 
when  the  sound  is  of  low  pitch  and,  therefore,  of  great  wave-length 
with  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  head.  Sound-waves  bend  read- 
ily around  the  head,  and  enter  the  further  ear  with,  it  would  seem, 
little  possible  diminution  of  their  energy.  The  waves  entering  the 
two  ears  would,  however,  be  at  any  moment  in  different  phases, 
and  Lord  Rayleigh  believed  that  this  difference  of  phase  afforded 
a  basis  for  distinguishing  the  direction  of  the  sound — a  view  which 
appears  rather  improbable.  Myers  and  Wilson,^  taking  account  of 
bone  conduction,  are,  however,  able  to  show  that  the  difference  of 
phase  must  result  in  a  difference  in  intensity  at  the  two  ears.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  as  the  orifice  of  the  ear  lies  nearer  to  the 
back  than  to  the  front  or  top  of  the  head,  the  path  of  sound-waves 
around  the  head  is  shorter  in  some  directions  than  in  others,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  waves  which  reach  the  further  ear  will  them- 
selves vary  in  phase  and  therefore  interfere  with  each  other  and  have 
less  effective  intensity  than  the  sounds  which,  approaching  the 
nearer  ear  across  clear  space,  act  on  it  without  this  mutual  inter- 
ference. High  tones,  with  short  wave-length,  would  evidently  be 
more  subject  to  this  interference  than  low  tones.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  nearer  ear  is  more  intensely  excited  than  the 
further  ear,  for  this  can  be  proved  by  direct  measurements  of  the 
least  audible  sound,  coming  from  various  directions.^  A  weaker 
sound  can  be  heard  when  the  source  is  directly  opposite  the 
right  or  left  ear,  than  when  it  is  situated  in  or  near  the  median 
plane. 

The  quality  or  timbre  of  a  sound  is  also  affected  by  the  angle 
from  which  it  approaches  the  ear,  and  is  dift'erent  for  the  nearer 
and  for  the  farther  ear. 

The  shorter  the  waves,  the  more  effectively  does  the  head  screen 
the  farther  ear;  it  thus  cuts  out  the  higher  partial  tones  of  a  clang 
or  noise  more  than  the  lower  components,  and  changes  tlie  quality 
of  the  sound.  This  difference  in  the  quahty  of  sound  to  tlie  two 
cars,  according  to  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes,  may  be 

^Nature,  1870,  XIV,  32;  PhUosophiad  Magazine,  1907,  XIII,  21}. 
«  Proceedinxjs  nf  the  Royal  Society,  1908,  A,  LXXX,  2G0;  British  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology, 1908,  II,  303. 
'  See  Starch,  op.  cit. 
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of  importance  not  only  in  the  biniiural  localization  of  soiiiuls  to  the 
ri;;ht  or  left,  l)Ut  also  in  the  (often  con.si(hTal»le)  j)()Uor  of  localiza- 
tion as  possessed  hy  a  one-i-ared  j)erson;'  and,  further,  in  the  a.s- 
si^iunent  of  sounds  to  front  and  rear,  ai)ove  and  helow. 

§  IS.  What  has  tlius  far  been  said  of  localization  of  sound  hius  re- 
ferred to  the  perception  of  its  direction.  The  judgment  of  its  dis- 
tance must  he  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  If  the  scnmd  is  familiar, 
the  distaiu-e  of  it.s  source  can  he  judged  from  its  a])j)arent  inti-nsily. 
Hut  even  when  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  it.s  scMirce  is  not  known, 
it  may  still  he  possible  to  recognize  the  distance  from  which  it  comes. 
It  is  prohahle  that  the  change  in  the  (juality  of  a  sound  with  dis- 
tance, due  to  the  dropping  out  of  the  weaker  overtones,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  recognition  of  distance.  It  is  significant  that  simple 
tones  are  more  p<M)rly  localized,  hoth  as  to  distance  and  its  to  direc- 
tion, than  clangs  and  noises  containing  an  abundance  of  high  })ar- 
tial  tones.'  In  one-cared  individuals  pure  tones  are  entirely  un- 
localizable. 

The  proposition  would  seem  tiieii  to  be  established  that  the  so- 
called  jKTceptions  of  hearing  are  localized  by  means  of  the  varying 
intensities  and  complex  (pialities  for  "local  signs")  of  the  sensations 
of  sound,  in  a  field  of  space  which  has  been  "constructed" — so  to 
.say — f)iit  of  other  forms  of  sense-experience. 

§  10.  .\n  account  of  the  process  by  which  a  Field  oj  Touc}i  is  con- 
structed, and  extended  objects  are  known  as  in  contact  with  the 
skin  at  definite  points  or  areas  of  it,  must  begin  by  emimerating  the 
data  which  the  mind  has  for  such  activity.  The  most  imj)ortant 
of  these  data  are  indicated  by  certain  facts  a.s  to  the  fineness  of  the 
scwalled  "sense  of  locality"  belonging  to  the  skin.  E.  II.  Weber 
first  attem|)ted  a  rule  for  measuring  the  d(>gree  of  this  fineness  ac- 
curately, he  also  mapjK'd  out  the  entire  field  of  the  surface  of  the 
bo<ly  into  areas  difbring  greatly  in  their  fineness.'  For  a  mea.siir- 
ing  instrument  he  used  the  two  ])oints  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  blunted 
.so  as  to  prevent  the  sensation  of  being  pricked;  the  prin<iple  <if 
measurement  was  that  the  minimum  distance  apart  at  which  the 
tiro  jHiiul.t,  when  touching  the  skin  of  any  region,  are  felt  as  tuo 
{(fralizrd  .sni.tntioii.'i,  is  the  measure  of  the  sensitiveness  to  local  <lis- 
tinction  of  that  regimi.  The  following  table  gives  .some  of  the  re- 
sults of  Weber's  experiments;  ih(^  figures  indicate  the  number  of 

'.«M-<-  AriKcU  .-ind  Kite,  Ps]irhnlo<jiail  Rrvirtr,  1001,  VIII,  22.'").    t  JO. 

*{)n  thif*  {K)int,  w<-  J.  Ft.  .Xngell,  I'sychnlmjinil  lirvirw,  VM.)'.\,  .\.  1.  For  jtrnoral 
cli^^^l.H.^i()n  uiid  lit^'nituro,  h*h«  K.  L.  Srhsu-fcr,  in  Nap'l'H  llnrulhurh  <lrr  I'hijsinlnfjir, 
V.H)',,  III,  .'.7:^,  ;intl  ('.  S.  MyopH,  TrTll>ook  of  Erjtrrimcntnl  l'siichnlnij\j,  VMY},  J.SC,. 

','lrin/>r  AiuUnm.,  vii,  p.  I  f  ;  W.igncr'.s  Ilaiulimrtcrb.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  .\lith. 
ii,  p.  529  f. 
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millimetres^  apart  which  the  points  of  the  dividers  were  when  the 
given  area  of  the  organ  was  just  able  to  distinguish  them: 

Tip  of  the  tongue 1 

Volar  side  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  finger 2 

Red  part  of  the  lips 5 

Volar  side  of  the  second  and  dorsal  side  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  finger    .  7 

White  of  the  lips,  and  metacarpus  of  the  thumb 9 

Cheek,  and  plantar  side  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great-toe 11 

Dorsal  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger 16 

Skin  on  the  back  part  of  cheek-bone,  and  forehead 23 

Back  of  the  hand 31 

Knee-pan,  and  surrounding  region 36 

Forearm,  lower  leg,  back  of  the  foot  near  the  toes 40 

Skin  of  the  nape,  and  of  the  back  in  the  five  upper  cervical  vertebra;  ...  54 

Skin  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  of  the  upper  arm  and  leg 68 

Weber  also  found  that  the  fineness  of  the  sense  of  locality  is 
greater  in  a  transverse  than  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  on  both  arms 
and  legs.  On  these  surfaces  of  the  skin  the  "sensation-circles," 
or  areas  within  which  the  minimum  distances  of  the  dividers'  points 
are  felt  as  two  points,  have  an  elliptical  shape,  with  their  long  axes 
up  and  down.  That  the  size  of  the  sensation-circles,  or  the  fineness 
of  the  sense  of  locality,  largely  forms  the  basis  for  our  judgments 
of  the  position,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  localized  sensations 
in  the  field  of  touch  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment.  If 
the  points  of  the  dividers  be  separated  somewhat  less  than  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  distinguish  them  as  two  on  the  cheek  just  in  front 
of  the  ear,  and  then  (the  distance  apart  of  the  points  remaining  un- 
changed) be  slowly  moved  until  one  point  rests  upon  the  upper  and 
the  other  upon  the  lower  lip,  to  a  person  lilindfold,  and  unpreju- 
diced by  knowing  what  is  to  take  place,  the  point  first  felt  as  one 
will  appear  to  become  two,  and  then  the  two  recede  from  each 
other  continually  as  the  parts  with  a  finer  sense  of  locality  are  trav- 
ersed. The  same  experiment  may  be  tried  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mental  representation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  distance  between  two  impressions  varies  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  smallest  perceiv- 
able distance,  on  any  given  area  of  the  skin.  The  same  principle 
appears  to  hold  good  when  all  the  space  between  the  impressions 
is  filled  up,  so  as  to  make  a  continuum  of  localized  sensations. 

§  20.  The  explanation  of  Weber's  "sensation-circles"  of  the  skin 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.     It  is  natural  at  first  to  as- 

'  The  numbers  were  given  by  Weber  in  Parisian  lines;  in  the  table  they  are 
taken  from  Wundt,  Physiolog.  Psycholoyie  (2d  cd.),  ii,  p.  7,  who  has  reduced  them 
to  even  millimetres. 
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.siiiMc  that  each  ciitirt"  rirclc  is  providctl  with  one  and  oiilv  one 
ncrvt'-fihrt',  whost-  terminal  i'.\])ansi()n  covers  the  circle,  and  whose 
excitation  is  represented  in  consciousness  hy  a  sensation  of  a  spe- 
cific vahie.  Doubtless  certain  anutomicul  differences  in  the  nerve- 
fihres  of  the  skin,  and  certain  correspondini,'  physioh)^'ical  difTer- 
ences  in  thi-ir  fiuiction,  must  he  assumed  as  tlie  l)a.sis  of  every  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  skin's  sense  of  hxahty.  But  (loldsclieider's 
exjX'rinienLs  show  that  a  nunil>er  of  j)ressure-spots  must  he  recog- 
nized within  each  sensation-circle,  and  each  pressure-spot  at  least 
should  have  a  sensory  fihre.  Moreover,  every  ])oint  within  each 
sensation-<'ircle  is  itself  sensitive  (however  lari^e  the  circle  may  he), 
and  the  limits  of  none  of  the  circles  are  fixed  as  would  he  the  ex- 
j)anse  of  a  single  nerve-fibre  distributed  over  them.  Still  further, 
ditferent  individuals  differ  greatly  in  the  size  of  these  circles  (and 
we  cannot  well  suppose  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  number 
of  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin),  and  j)ractice  suddenly  and  greatly 
diminishes  the  area  covered  by  a  single  circle.  It  must  at  least  be 
admitted  that  "the  smallest  perceivable  distance  is  not  a  direct 
measur<'  for  the  diameter  of  the  sensation-circle."  Weber  himself 
assume<l  that  sensati()n-<'ircles  always  contain  a  numbiT  of  isolated 
nerve-fibres;  and  that,  in  order  to  have  the  imj)ression  of  two  local- 
ized sensations,  several  unexcited  fibres  must  exist  between  the  two 
excited.  The  number  of  these  unexcited  fibres  serves  the  mind  as 
a  kind  of  means  for  the  apj)ro\imate  measurement  of  distances  on 
the  skin.  The  highly  conjectural,  and  in  general  the  unj)sych(>- 
logical,  nature  of  all  these  exj)lanations  renders  them  unsatisfactory. 
§  21.  When  we  attem])t  to  a|)ply  the  theory  of  local  signs  to  this 
subje<'t,  difliculty  arises  in  assigning  a  conclusive  reason  why  the 
different  areas  of  the  skin  should  differ  so  greatly  in  the  fineness  of 
their  capacity  for  making  local  dijfflnrti'oih't.  In  the  view  of  Lotze,' 
this  difference  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  areas 
of  the  skin  with  resjx-ct  to  richness  in  nerve-fibres,  thickness  and 
so  sensitiveness,  suj)])ort  and  tension  according  as  the  skin  is 
stretched  over  underlying  soft  or  hard  parts — fat,  nuiscle,  tendon, 
bone,  etc.  Doubtless  all  such  influences  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  that  mixture  of  feeling  which  characterizes  the  local  signs 
of  the  skin.  The  theory  suggeste<l  by  \'ierordt,"  on  the  basis  of 
exj)eriments  made  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  should  al.so  be  men- 
tioned. This  investigator  concluded  that  the  fineness  of  the  sense 
of  Kxality  belonging  to  any  area  of  the  skin  increases  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  the  distance  of  that  area  from  the  axes  about  wlii<h  it 

'  Soo  Mrdirxn.  Psijchnlogxr,  p.    10.")  f. 

'  PfliiKcr'H  Arrhiv,  IKf,'.*,"  11.  pp.  J'.)?  (T.;   ;in«l  Zcitschr.  /.  liiologir  VI.  \1I.  IX, 
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is  rotated.  The  relative  fineness  of  the  organ's  local  sense  is  a 
function  of  its  mobility.  Thus  an  uninterrupted  increase  of  the 
power  of  localization  exists  in  the  arm  from  the  acromion  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers;  an  increase  of  its  movableness,  on  the  whole,  also 
exists.  If  a  value  of  100  be  assigned  to  the  power  of  discrimination 
exercised  at  the  acromion,  151  will  represent  that  of  the  upper  arm, 
272  that  of  the  lower  arm,  659  of  the  hand,  2,417  of  the  thumb,  and 
2,582  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  In  estimating  the  relative  movable- 
ness of  these  different  parts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
not  only  all  move  in  an  enlarging  circuit  from  the  shoulder-joint 
downward,  but  that  each  of  them  from  the  elbow-joint  downward 
has  its  special  increased  circuit  and  more  numerous  forms  of  mo- 
tion. 

But  even  if  Vierordt's  law  could  be  strictly  demonstrated  for 
every  portion  of  the  body,  its  meaning  would  have  to  be  translated 
into  other  terms  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  psychology. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  by  Funke  that  the  increased  power  of 
discrimination  which  belongs  to  the  more  movable  areas  of  the  skin 
is  really  due  to  the  superior  facility  which  they  thus  have  for  exer- 
cise; it  therefore  falls  under  the  law  of  habit.  Furthermore — as 
we  have  occasion  to  remark  concerning  many  similar  functions  of 
the  mind  in  correlation  with  the  nervous  mechanism — the  effect 
of  acquired  habit  is  not  limited  to  the  experience  of  the  individual; 
it  belongs  also  to  the  race.  The  superior  fineness  of  local  sense  in 
some  parts  of  the  body  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  largely  native 
to  the  individual. 

§  22,  The  view  which  must  be  taken  of  Weber's  "sensation-cir- 
cles," and  of  the  entire  subject  of  the  localization  of  areas  of  press- 
ure on  the  skin,  has  been  largely  changed  by  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments of  Goldscheidcr^  and  others.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  344) 
that  the  finest  point,  when  it  touches  a  "pressure-spot,"  produces 
a  sensation  of  pressure,  and  not  one  of  being  pricked;  but  touching 
other  spots  does  not  produce  a  sensation  of  pressure  at  all.  It  must 
be  held,  then,  that  the  sensations  produced  by  laying  a  single 
blunted  dividers'  point  upon  the  skin,  as  in  Weber's  classical  ex- 
periment, are  really  very  complex,  and  are  composed  of  the  stMisa- 
tions  from  several  pressure-spots  blended  with  other  sensations 
from  the  rest  of  the  same  area  not  covered  by  the  pressure-spots. 
The  fineness  of  discrimination  ])os.sible  in  any  area  of  the  skin  de- 
pends, then,  uj)on  how  all  the  })()ints  irritated  stand  related  to  the 
specific  ])ressure-spots.  Goldselieider  found  that  only  when  two 
irritating  points  touch  two  pressure-spots  are  they  fdt  cw  two.     But 

*  Archiv  /.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiolog.  Abth.,  1885,  Supplement-Band,  pp. 
1-104;  especially,  p.  84  f. 
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when  one  of  tlic  points  touches  a  prt'.ssuri'-spot,  and  the  other  touflnvs 
some  j)hice  in  the  contiguous  arcu  of  skin  whidi  is  free  from  such 
spots,  tlu*  two  points  arc  not  hotli  felt;  in  tliis  case  only  the  one  rest- 
ing on  the  ])ressure-sj)ot  is  felt. 

The  tal)lc  of  niininnun  distances  at  whicli  two  j)oints  can  he  felt 
a.s  two,  when  the  exact  nature  of  the  area  of  the  skin  on  which  we 
are  experimenting  is  known,  and  everything  made  a,s  favorahle  as 
possible,  consists  of  numhers  very  much  re(luccd  from  those  of 
Weber.     Following  are  some  citations  from  ( Joldscheider's  table: 

Part  of  the  body  mm. 

Back  of  hantl 0..i  0.0 

I.  and  II.  phalanges  (volar) .  0.2-0.4 
I.  anil  II.  phalanges  (dorsal)  0.4-0.8 

Upper  leg 3.0 

Lower  leg O.S-2.0 

Back,  and  sole  of  foot     .     .0.8-1.0 


Part  of  the  body  mm. 

Back 4-0 

Hrea.st 0.8 

Forehead       0.5-1.0 

Chwk U.4-0.G 

No.se  and  chin O.'.i 

Upper  and  lower  arm  .     .     .  0..5-1 .0 


§  2.'].  Yet  more  recent  experiments  by  Von  Frey^  and  his  col- 
lal)orators,  liriickncr  and  Mct/.ner,  dill'er  considerably  from  those 
of  ( Joldschcidcr  in  the  absolute  values  assigned  to  the  touch-sj)ots. 
When  two  ])()ints  arc  a])])lie(l  to  neighboring  spots,  the  threshold 
is  indeed  very  small  provided  the  points  are  ap])lied  successively, 
but  not  when  both  are  applied  simultaneously,  as  in  the  ex])eri- 
ments  of  Weber.  It  had  ])r('viously  been  known  that  a  dilfcrence 
of  location  could  be  perceived  with  much  less  distance  bi-tween  the 
points  stimulated  when  one  was  touched  after  the  other  than  when 
both  were  touched  at  once.'  Von  Frey  and  Metzner,  a])])lying 
stimuli  to  previcnisly  identified  touch-sj)ots,  concluded  that  a  dif- 
ference of  location  could  be  a])preciate(l  between  any  two  touch- 
spf)ts,  no  matter  how  near  togetluT  they  might  be,  when  one  was  ex- 
cited shortly  (.say  ^  to  1  second)  after  the  other,  but  not  when  both 
were  excite<l  sinndtan<'oiisly.  In  the  latter  case,  the  "two-])oiiit 
threshold"  was  not  nuirh  less  when  touch-s])ots  were  s])ecili(ally 
touche<l  than  when  the  compasses  were  ap])li('d  in  the  usual  indiscrimi- 
nate manner.  The  perception  of  simtdtaneous  double  touch,  thcre- 
fon*,  is  evidently  a  percej)tion  made  under  difliculties,  and  cannot 
give  an  ultimate  measure  of  (he  fineness  of  the  system  of  local  signs. 
OtlxT  facts  tend  in  the  same  direction.  If  two  points  are  simid- 
Umeously  applied  to  the  skin  at  a  distance  too  small  to  pninit  of 
a  clear  recognition  of  twoness,  still  the  sensation  aroused  may  dif- 
fer from  that  of  a  single  ])oint,  in  j)osse.ssing  a  certain  breadth.  In 
])afliologieal  cases,  notably  after  injury  to  the  nerves  suj)]»lying 
some  region  of  the  skin,  the  j)ower  of  discriminating  two  j)oints 

*  ZeUsrhrifl  fur  Ps>/rhnlng{r,  1001,  .WVI.  :{.{,  and  1902.  XXIX,  Itil. 
•See  Jiidd,  Wiin.lt's  I'hilosophischc  Slwtiru,  1S9G,  XII.   »(»'.». 
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from  one  may  be  practically  abolished,  while  nevertheless  the  power 
of  localizing  single  touches  may  remain  excellent,  being  provided 
for  by  the  subcutaneous  sense,  which  possesses  good  powers  of 
localization  but  none  of  spatial  discrimination.^ 

§  24.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  discrimination  of  two  points 
applied  to  the  skin  is  not  simply  related  to  the  system  of  local  signs, 
but  is,  as  we  should  expect,  closely  bound  up  with  other  mental 
factors.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  attention,  practice,  sugges- 
tion, and  association.  Under  the  head  of  attention  we  note  that 
persons  unfamiliar  with  the  compass  test  suffer  much  more  than 
trained  observers  from  the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected; 
previous  mental  or  bodily  exertion  seems  to  make  it  difficult  to 
adapt  the  attention  to  the  rather  unusual  demands  of  the  test.  For 
this  reason  this  method  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  suitable 
device  for  testing  mental  and  muscular  fatigue.^  The  direction 
of  attention  is  also  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  threshold; 
for  if  the  observer  seeks  to  interpret  the  impression  of  breadth  that 
arises  from  two  points  which  are  applied  close  together,  he  may 
translate  this  into  terms  of  double  touch,  whereas  if  he  insists  on 
a  clear  impression  of  doubleness,  he  needs  to  have  the  points  much 
farther  separated.^  Such  differences  in  the  direction  of  attention 
probably  account  in  part  for  the  enormous  individual  differences 
which  seem  to  exist  in  the  fineness  of  this  kind  of  perception.  A.  W. 
Volkmann^  showed  the  remarkable  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sense  of  locality.  After  fixing  the  value  of  the  least 
perceivable  differences  of  locality  for  a  number  of  small  areas  in 
the  field  of  touch,  Volkmann  found  that  each  successive  series  of 
experiments  with  each  area  increased  its  fineness  of  perception, 
until  within  a  few  hours  tvice  the  original  degree  of  fineness  could 
be  reached.  The  growth  in  perceptive  skill  of  the  skin  was  slower 
at  first  for  areas  not  ordinarily  used  for  touch;  quicker  for  those 
accustomed  to  daily  use.  The  improvement  ceased  at  a  certain 
limit,  and  was  soon  lost  by  disuse,  so  that  a  few  months  out  of 

*  Compare  Head  and  Sherren,  Brain,  1905,  XXIX,  109;  Spearman,  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  1905,  I,  286. 

*  CJriesbach,  Archiv  jiir  Ilyyeine,  1895,  XXIV,  and  Internationales  Archiv  fur 
Schulhyyeine,  1905,  I,  317.  Griesbach  introduced  the  two-point  threshold  as  an 
index  of  mental  fatigue,  especially  in  school  pupils.  He  asserts  that  the  two 
points  must  be  more  widely  separated  after  mental  work,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  felt  as  two.  Of  others  who  have  trieii  the  method,  some  regard  it  as 
valid,  but  many  have  got  only  negative  results.  See  a  summary  of  this  and  other 
points  in  the  recent  literature  by  Spearman  in  Archiv  fiir  die  gesammte  Psychol- 
ogic,  1900. 

^  Binet,  Annie  Psychologique,  1903,  IX,  199. 

*  Berichte  d.  suchsischen  Gcscllschnft  d.  WisscnstJiaftcn,  1.S5S,  ])[).  3S  f. 
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practice  served  to  reduce  the  uccjuired  tact  of  any  area  to  its  origi- 
nal conilition.  A  most  surprising;  discovery  of  this  cx])criinentcr 
was,  that  the  |)ractice  exchisivcly  of  a  nicnihcr  of  the  hotly  on  one 
sitle  resulted  in  iniprovin<;  the  fineness  of  touch  of  the  corresj)onil- 
ini;  ineniher  of  the  other  side.  I'hus,  if  the  snialli-st  jx-neivahje 
distance  for  the  tip  of  a  left  fin<;er  was,  to  he^'in  with,  (1.7")  line, 
antl  that  of  the  C()rresj)ondin<;  place  on  the  ri^'ht  iin^a-r,  O.s'),  j)rac- 
tiee  with  the  left  fin^'i-r  exclusively  rciluced  the  distance  for  both 
fin<;ers — for  the  left  to  0.45  line,  and  for  the  rij^ht  to  0.4. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind,  who  have  no  spatial  series  of 
sensations  or  ])resentations  of  extended  objects  by  the  eye,  attain  by 
exercise  a  hi<;h  det^ree  of  fineness  for  certain  spac-e-percej)tions  of 
the  skin.'  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  sit^^ht,  the  most  movable 
and  discriminating  organs  of  the  skin — such  as  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers— are  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  great  delicacy  of  touch; 
but  Funke^  did  not  succeed,  even  by  an  education  lasting  an  en- 
tire month,  in  reducing  the  obtuseness  of  the  skin  of  the  back  be- 
tween the  shoukler-blades  and  in  the  lumbar  region  more  than  by 
about  one-fourth. 

§  25.  These  earlier  results  arc  subject  to  some  modification  in 
consetjuetice  of  later  work.  The  rajiid  im])rovement  with  train- 
ing is  ascribed  by  Tawne\-^  to  the  influence  of  suggestion,  while 
Judd  and  Von  Frey  and  Metzner  found  that  the  improvement  did 
not  occur  in  the  form  of  the  exjKTimeiit  in  which  the  two  points 
are  excited  successively.  Probably  the  im])rovemcnt  which  occurs 
in  the  case  of  simultaneous  aj)j)lication  is  due  to  the  ac(|uisition  of 
skill  in  interpreting  the  broatl  impression  produced  by  exciting  two 
near-by  points. 

The  influence  of  suggestion  and  of  cliancc  associations  has  been 
brought  out  elearlv  bv  Solomons^  and  by  Messenger,"  who,  by  syste- 
malically  niistraiiuiig  an  observer,  were  able  to  induce  a  condition 
in  which  faUe  judgments  were  the  rule,  and  in  which  there  might 
even  be  a  comj)lete  reversal  of  the  judgments  "one"  and  "two." 
The  fact  is  that  the  imj)ressions  derived  from  two  ])oints  siniul- 
taneouslv  excited  aj)j)ear  in  consciousness  as  a  single,  blended  im- 
pression, which,  however,  dilb-rs  slightly  from  that  ])n)dueed  by  the 
excitation  of  one  point;  and  the  more  distant  are  the  two  j)oints, 
the  more  the  difTiTcnce  in  the  two  impressions  increases.  When  the 
two  points  are  (juite  far  ai)art,  it   becomes   possible  to  single  out 

'  Comparo  rzcrm.ik,  SiUgsbrr.  d.  Wirnrr  Arml  .  X\  11,  Alitli.  ii,  p\>.  5G3  f. 

'  S<'o  Hormann'H  Harulh.  d.  PIn/sinl.,  Ill,  ii,  p.  '.is2. 

'Wimdt'.H  I'hilosnphisrhc  Sttuiirn,  IS'.JH,  XI II.  \M. 

*l\ilichnl.  Hex.,  1S'.>7.  IV,  210. 

*  Payrhol.  Ucv.,  Monog.  Suppl.,  XXII,  l'.KW. 
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either  of  them  and  devote  attention  to  it  separately,  and  thus  the 
perception  of  two  is  clear.  When  the  points  are  too  near  to  permit 
of  either  being  singled  out  in  this  way,  it  may  still  be  true  that  the 
total  impression  of  the  two-point  stimulation  differs  perceptibly  from 
that  of  one-point  stimulation,  and  these  impressions  may  then  be 
associated  with  the  numbers  one  and  two,  so  that  correct  judgments 
of  the  stimulus  will  be  established. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind,  though  their  skill  in  judging  the  shape 
of  objects  by  touch  is  highly  developed,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
two-point  threshold  is  specially  low.*  Their  skill  in  touch  judg- 
ments must,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  practice  in  interpreting  the 
total  impressions  derived  from  objects  of  different  size  and  shape. 

§  26.  Since  our  experience  shows  that  localization  of  the  different 
minute  areas  of  the  skin  includes  not  only  the  existence  of  discrim- 
inable  local  signs,  but  also  an  active  process  of  discrimination,  any 
physiological  theory  of  this  class  of  perceptions  must  include  some 
attempt  to  account  for  the  nervous  correlates  of  the  process  of  dis- 
crimination itself.  The  fact  that  discrimination  is  easier  when  the 
stimuli  are  presented  successively  than  when  simultaneously  holds 
good  not  only  in  the  case  here  under  consideration,  but  also  in  many 
others,  such  as  the  discrimination  of  weights  or  of  tones.  The 
transition  from  one  stimulus  to  another  following  it  may  produce 
a  "shock  of  difference"  ^  even  though  the  two  stimuli  blend  when 
applied  simultaneously.  Physiologically  considered,  this  blending 
may  be  related  to  the  convergence  and  summation  of  two  compati- 
ble stimuli  which  was  seen  to  occur  in  the  case  of  reflex  action  (see 
pp.  161  f.).  The  confluence  of  sensory  impulses  from  two  excited 
points  must  be  less  complete  in  the  case  of  perception  than  in  the 
case  of  reflex  action;  otherwise,  it  would  seem,  no  discrimination 
would  be  possible.  To  account  for  the  facts  of  the  two-point 
threshold,  Bernstein^  proposed  a  theory  which  has  much  in  its 
favor.  He  conceived  that  the  sensory  impulses  reaching,  let  us  say, 
the  somesthetic  area  of  the  l^rain  did  not  impinge  simply  on  a  single 
point,  but  were  distributed  over  a  certain  neighborhood — most  in- 
tensely, however,  to  a  central  point  in  this  neighborhood,  and  less 
and  less  intensely  to  more  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  same.  The 
distribution  of  impulses  from  two  near-by  points  in  the  skin  nn'glit 
therefore  overlap  in  the  brain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Wiii-re 
the  overlapping  was  but  slight,  there  would  be  two  points  of  maxi- 

'  Haines,  Psychological  Review,  1905,  XII,  207. 

'^  See  James,  Principles  of  Psi/cholocjij,  1890,  I,  495. 

^  UntersiKhungen  iiher  den  Errc(jun(js]m)zcss  im  Muskel-  unci  Nen'ensystem 
(Heidelberg,  1870).  See  also  ThiiiilxTfx  in  NukoI's  Ilarulhuch  der  Physiologic, 
1905,  III,  720;  and  Myers,  Textbook  oj  Experimental  Psychology,  1909,  p.  2:{5. 
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niuiii  activilv  within  tin-  soincsthctic  area,  ami  this  ronditioii  would 
favor  (liscriiiiiiiatioii;  wlicri-  the  (tvrrlappiii^  was  c-onsidcrahlc,  on 
tin-  contrary,  there  would  Ix*  (»idy  one  j)oint  of  niaxiniiini  activity, 
and  therefore  no  j>ossil»ility  of  a  true  sense  of  doiihlr  stimulation; 
tlioti<;h,  if  the  conihincil  distrihution  was  hroad,  the  total  inijjressioii 
ini;,dit  Ix-  rcco<,Miizal)ly  difVerent  from  that  of  a  sin<;I<'  ])oint,  with  its 
narrower  ccrchral  distrilmtion.  To  acconnt  for  the  fact  that  two 
jxiints  can  l)e  discriminated  at  a  much  less  distanc-e  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  skin  than  on  others,  we  make  the  prohahle  assum])tion 
that  the  cortical  area  connected  with  a  highly  sensitive  re^iion  of 
the  skin  is  hroad,  and  that  connecte<i  with  a  less  sensitive  re^don 
narrow,  in  comparison  with  the  correspondint;  areas  of  the  skin. 
Acc(jrdin<,dy,  the  cortical  overla])pin<;  of  imj)ulses  need  he  no  greater 
from  closely  adjacent  j)oiiits  on  the  fini,'er-tips  than  from  widely 
sej)arated  points  of  the  hack.  Such  a  theory  iloes  not  pretend  to 
explain  the  process  of  discrimination,  hut  only  one  of  the  nervous 
correlates  or  j)rere<|uisites  of  discrimination;  other  conditions  also 
must  he  met  in  order  that  <liscrinnnation  may  occur,  for  two  points 
mrd  not  l>e  distin|;uished  thou^di  separated  hy  a  very  consiih'rahle 
distance.  ( )n  the  j)sycholo^'ical  side,  the  j)rocess  corresponds  to 
what,  when  exercised  in  a  more  deliherate  way,  we  call  the  "  wei^di- 
in^  of  data  "  Ixfore  "  makin<(  u])  the  mind  "  to  an  act  of  judgment. 

§  27.  Closely  connected  with  the  fore^oin<;  is  the  difFcrence  of 
(lill"<Tent  j)arts  of  the  skin  in  furnishini;  data  for  discriminating  the 
fact,  the  amoimt,  and  the  direction  of  inoiioii  in  contact  with  the  hody. 
I'pon  this  point  the  exj)eriments  of  (J.  Stanh-y  Hall'  are  of  sjiecial 
interest.  These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  we  are  more  likely, 
when  in  doid)t,  to  jiid<,'e  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  liinhs  to  he 
up  rather  than  down  their  axis;  on  the  breast,  the  shoulder-Matles, 
and  the  hack,  the  tendency  is  to  judu'e  motion  to  he  toward  the 
head.  The  discriminative^  sensihility  of  the  skin  for  motion  is 
much  greater  than  that  for  separate  (ouch,  as  determined  hy  We- 
ber's exj)eriments.  Thus,  while  at  least  a  distance  of  2")  mm.  he- 
twcen  the  dividers*  points  was  needed  on  the  volar  surface  of  the 
ri^dit  arm,  in  order  to  j)erc«'ive  them  as  two  j)oints,  l)()th  the  fact 
and  the  direction  of  motion  could  he  discriminated  at  an  avera<;e 
distance  of  between  <"»  an<l  7  mm.  In  jud^in^'  the  rate  and  distance 
of  motion  over  the  skin  the  liability  to  error  is  always  ^'reat;  but, 
as  a  ride,  distances  raj)idly  traversed  are  jiidp'd  to  be  relatively 
shorter  than  the  same  distances  more  slowly  traversed.  Inasmuch, 
iiowi'ver,  as  the  judgment  of  motion  on  the  left  arm  was  «'Xj)ressed 
by  n-prtnlucin^  the  rate  and  distance  with  the  ri^dit  hand,  we  have 

'  .\ttttor  SrrmdiinnJi  on  thr  Skin,  hy  IV)ffs.'U)r  (J.  S.  Hall  aiul    I)r    II     11    Doiialil- 
Bon,  in  Mind,  October,  1885,  pp.  557  ff. 
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a  double  liability  to  error  involved  in  regulating  the  muscular  move- 
ment of  this  hand  by  means  of  its  series  of  muscular  and  tactual 
sensations. 

Hall  found  the  motor  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  to  be  different;  but  the  differences  do  not  appear  to 
correspond  to  those  belonging  to  Weber's  sensation-circles.  The 
average  distance,  in  millimetres,  which  a  metallic  point  of  12  mm. 
in  diameter  could  move  over  the  skin  at  a  rate  of  2  mm.  per  second 
before  a  judgment  of  direction  could  be  formed  was  found,  for  one 
subject  of  experiment,  as  follows:  forehead,  0.20;  upper  arm,  0.40; 
forearm,  0.44;  shin,  0.60;  palm,  0.74;  back,  0.85.  Motion  can  be 
produced  so  slowly  as  not  to  be  discriminated  at  all,  even  when  the 
body  in  contact  has  really  moved  from  6  to  12  centimetres.  It  can 
also  be  produced  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  tell  when  it 
begins  and  when  ends.  Heavy  weights  seem  to  move  faster  than 
light  ones  going  at  the  same  rate;  but  here  other  sensations  are 
called  out  by  the  deep  pressure,  and  combined  with  those  of  con- 
tact. Hall  concludes  that  heat-spots  and  cold-spots  traversed  by 
the  moving  body  are  of  great  service  in  judging  motion  and  its  di- 
rection on  the  skin;  the  cold-spots  more  than  heat-spots,  "be- 
cause of  the  fainter  sensation  and  wider  irradiation"  of  the  latter. 

Further  experiments  with  a  travelling  metallic  point  that  carried 
the  stimulus  of  an  electrical  current  over  the  surface  of  the  skin 
showed  an  astonishing  diversity  of  sensations  developed  at  different 
points  of  the  area  thus  traversed.  Points  of  cutting  pain,  "thrill- 
points,"  "tickle-points,"  "acceleration-points"  (or  places  where  the 
rate  of  motion  seems  suddenly  to  increase  without  any  real  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  moving  metal),  "blind-points"  (or  spots  where 
all  impression  of  contact  is  momentarily  lost),  are  all  to  be  differen- 
tiated. Yet  the  sharp  differentiation  of  these  sensations  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  various  kinds  are  so  impacted 
and  run  together,  in  a  tangle  of  sensation.  The  experimenters  also 
speak  as  though  many  dermal  sensations  may  thus  be  partially  dis- 
entangled, for  the  description  of  which  language  furnishes  no  ade- 
quate terms.  All  these  facts  agree  exceedingly  well  with  the  theory 
of  local  signs  already  proposed.  These  dermal  signs  are  compl(>x 
"mixtures"  of  feeling,  which  give  to  each  discernible  locality  a 
characteristic  local  stamp.  The  fact  that  our  sensibility  to  motion 
is  so  much  greater  in  each  area  of  the  skin  than  our  susceptibility 
to  the  distance  of  stationary  points  accords  with  the  same  theory. 
Our  ability  to  localize  the  dermal  sensations  is  dependent  U])()n  the 
degree  and  rate  of  tlie  cIkukjcs  in  tiie  eolor-tc^ne  of  these  sensations. 
Hall  is  undoubtedly  right  in  holding  that,  by  moving  the  touch- 
ing surface  over  tli(>  sin-faee  touched,  we  do  not  sinij)ly  niuUiply,  l)ut 
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also  tlivcrsify,  our  data    for   filliu;,'   iij»   the  dcriiial   l»liii(l->j)o(s  and 
jud^'iii;^'  till-  iiaturr  of  iiiiprcssioii.s. 

§  2S.  'I'lic  local i/iii;,'  of  .scii.satioiis  of  t(  mpt  ratnrt'  in  tlu"  .skin  is, 
in  |)rin(ij>l»',  the  sanu'  a.s  that  of  sensations  of  li|;lit  pressure  or  of 
motion.  The  fornier,  however,  are  in  all  our  ordinary  experience 
interwoven  with  the  latter;  they  therefore  have  the  help  of  the  lat- 
ter in  p'ttinj,'  a  place  assii^ned  to  them  in  the  periphery  of  the  body, 
(ioldscheider'  experimented  to  determine  how  far  a])art  the  heat- 
spots and  cold-spoLs  must  he,  rcspictively,  in  order  that  two  of 
them,  when  stimulated,  may  he  jiit  a.s  two.  Jioth  kinds  of  sensations 
are  localized,  not  as  points,  hut  as  minute  warm  or  cold  drops  in 
contact  with  the  skin.  IJy  the  followin<;  tahle,  which  ^nves  the 
minimum  distances  for  dillerent  areas  of  the  body,  it  aj)pears  that 
the  sense  of  locality  connected  with  the  cold-spots  is  about  twice 
as  fine,  as  a  rule,  as  that  connected  with  tlir  heat-spots.  The  dis- 
tances are  L'iven  in  millimetres. 


I'arl  of  the  Loily 

Coltl-.>j>oi.s 

llcat-.si<oU 

Forehead,  fho«'k,  and  diin 

Brf-ast 

Alulotnon 

0.8 

2  0 

1-2 
l.'i  2.0 
\.'i  2.0 

2-3 

0  8 

3-5 
4-5 

A-a 

4-6 
2-3 
2-3 
2  0 

:;    1 

Hack 

rpiMT  arm 

Lower  arm 

Hollow  of  the  hand 

Hack  of  the  hand,  and  npjMT  and  lower  h  <;  . 

.^  _".!.  Some  basis  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  fore^oini;  facts  for  a  sys- 
tem of  local  signs  of  the  skin,  that  consist  in  a  mixture  of  color-tones 
and  temperature-sensations.  Yet  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  in  them- 
.selves  considj-red,  dilft-r  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  intensity.  In 
themselves,  therefore,  they  are  not  well  fitted  to  constitute  a  so-called 
"spatial  series"  of  .sensations.  If,  f(»r  example,  a  certain  area  of 
the  skin  be  stimulated  simultaneously  by  both  heat  and  cold,  at 
pt)int.s  too  iK-ar  top-ther  to  be  distinj^uished  by  touch,  the  result  is 
neither  a  modification  of  one  si-nsation  by  the  other  nor  a  locali/in<; 
of  the  two  sensations  as  lying  closely  side  by  side.'  .\  wavering  of 
percej>tion  rather  tiikes  place,  similar  to  the  strif«'  of  colors  in  vi- 
sion; the  ex[)erience  is  as  though  the  skin  were  being  touched  with 

"  .Irr/iic  /.  Antit.  u.  Plu/sioL,  PhvHiolojj.  ,\l)th.,  1S.S5,  Supplomont-Hand,  |>|). 
70  fT. 

'  Sre  Czermak,  SiUgsber.  d.  Wicnrr  .Xcail.,  March,  IS.'J.'),  p.  500;  confinnoil  l)y 
Klug  and  othor». 
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a  single  body  alternately  hot  and  cold.  Klug  also  found  that  the 
least  observable  distance  between  two  points  touching  the  skin  at 
the  same  time  depends  upon  their  temperature  relative  to  that  of 
the  skin.  The  fineness  of  our  sense  of  locality,  as  well  as  of  our 
sensitiveness  to  motion,  is  increased  by  exciting  sensations  of  tem- 
perature up  to  the  point  where  pain  intervenes.  But  the  localizing 
of  these  sensations  is  primarily  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
their  connection  with  localized  sensations  of  touch.  If  we  bring 
two  parts  of  the  skin,  that  differ  considerably  in  temperature,  into 
contact — for  example,  a  cool  hand  and  warm  forehead,  or  a  cool  hand 
and  a  warm  one — it  is  often  difficult  by  strict  attention  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  temperature  alone  to  tell  which  part  is  cooler,  which  warmer. 
The  difficulty  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  each  part 
which  feels  the  temperature  of  the  other  is  also  changing  its  own 
temperature  in  the  direction  of  the  temperature  of  the  other.  A 
confusion  of  the  data  for  judgment,  accordingly,  takes  place. 

Any  localization  of  the  sensations  which  occurs  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  largely  dependent  upon  secondary  considerations, 
and  especially  upon  the  direction  of  the  attention.  We  judge  of 
depth  by  sensations  of  temperature,  indirectly,  and  through  our 
ability  to  remove  or  change  the  intensity  and  locality  of  these  sensa- 
tions by  changing  the  position  of  the  body  in  space  as  related  to 
what  we  know  to  be  hot  and  cold  bodies  or  surrounding  media. 

§  30.  The  specific  sensations  of  the  muscular  sense  constitute 
another  spatial  series  which  combines  with  the  foregoing  in  the 
localizing  of  areas  at  the  periphery,  and  of  external  objects  as 
projected  in  space  and  yet  known  as  in  contact  with  the  body.  In- 
deed, it  is  upon  this  particular  system  of  local  signs  that  the  mind 
is  chiefly  dependent  for  its  data — other  than  the  visual — in  the 
synthetic  construction  of  its  presentations  of  bodies  that  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  three  dimensions  in  objective  space.  Three 
principal  theories  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
muscular  sensations:  (1)  They  are  to  be  resolved  into  "central  feel- 
ings of  innervation,"  which  differ  only  in  intensity  and  not  in  specific 
quality,  and  which  result  from  the  changes,  initiating  movement  of 
the  bodily  organs,  that  take  place  in  the  brain  as  correlated  with 
impulses  of  the  will;  (2)  they  are  not  specific  sensations,  but  are  due 
to  interpretations  of  those  feelings  in  the  skin  which  originate  on 
account  of  its  changes  of  position,  tension,  etc.,  as  the  underlying 
muscles  are  moved;  (3)  they  are  specific  sensations  d(>]HMident  on 
a  nervc-ap])aratus  of  sense,  whicli  has  its  end-orgiins  in  the  muscle- 
fibre,  and  which  is  excited  by  the  contraction  of  the  latter  in  a  man- 
ner dependent  upon  the  kind,  amount,  and  direction  of  the  mus- 
cular movement  taking  place. 
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We  liavr  already  ^ivcii  certain  reasons  for  prefcrriti;^  the  la>t  of 
tlie  forei,'oiii^'  views;  other  reasons  are  iinjthed  in  considering'  the  nat- 
ure of  w  hat  has  hecn  called  the  "  feeling'  of  innervation  "  or  of  '  'active 
eniT^v."      The  nmscnlar  sense,  like  all  the  other  senses  which  con- 
trihnte  to  our  j)resentations  of  objects  extended  in  space,  appears 
to  have  its  own  system  of  local  sij,'ns.     The  muscular  sensations  are 
tjiuilitntivtbi  (and  not  merely  (piantitatively)  diirerent,  according;  to 
tlu'  comhination  o[  the  muscles  moved,  and  according  to  the  exten- 
sion over  the  muscular  area  of  the  stimidus  imparted  to  the  sensory 
nerve-fihrcs  situated  in  the  muscle  hy  the  chan<:in^  condition  of  the 
lattiT  as  it  contracts  and  nlaxes.     At  each  step  in  the  flexing  of  the 
leg — for  examj)l( — the  muscular  sensations  have  a  specific  cpiality 
and  value  as  local  signs,  in  our  consciousness,  of  the  position  of  the 
member.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  bending  arm,  back,  or 
single  t(X'  or  finger.     These  sensations  arc  indeed  intimately,  and 
even  inextricably,  combined  with   the  sj)atial  series  of  sj)ecifically 
dermal  sensations;  but  in  themselves  they  have  a  different  cpiality, 
and  are  not  localized  simply  at  the  surface  of  the  body.     As  the  ex- 
tent of  the  circuit  of  motion  gone  through  by  any  liml)  increases,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  strain  In-comes  greater,  tlie  <|uality  of  the  mans  of 
resulting    nniscular    sensations    is    j)erp<'tually    changing.     'I'hese 
.sensations  are,  acconlingly,  Uxalized  over  a  broader  area  of  the  body 
and  deeper  in  its  substance,  as  it  were.     Every  one  knows  what  new 
mixtures  of  sensation  are  priMluced  in  consciousness  by  calling  into 
vigorous  exercise  the  innised  more  de<'ply  lying  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  muscular  sensations  also  assist  the  more  strictly  tactual  in 
discriminating  hx-ality  for  all  ca.se.s  where  the  j)ressnre  upon   the 
skin  exceeds  a  c-ertain  small  degree  of  intensify.     In  strong  contact 
or  heavy  j)ressure  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  underlying  muscle  are 
excited;  we  have  the  feeling,  not  simply  of  iK'ing  touched,  l)nt  also 
of   iK'ing   pressed.     The   comltination    of   ihvsv    two   sj)atial    series 
gives  to  the  mind  a  doubly  constituted  system  of  jocid  signs;  hence, 
as   the  ex|)<Timents  of  (\.  Stanley  Ilall'  show,  our  judgment  (tf  di- 
rection of  motion  is  (|iiick<T  as  the  weight   resting  on   the  skin   is 
increased  up  to  the  limit   where  other  disturbing  sensations  inter- 
vene.    The  su|Mrior  di^<•riminating  ])ower  which  any  member  of 
the  body  has  wIm'U  jxrmitted   to  move — that   is,   to  call   forth   fa- 
miliar series  of   muscular  sensations — is   largely  due   to   the   help 
which  the  hnal  signs  of  this  system  n'uder  to  the  mind.      When 
the  particular  memlnT  (the  hand)  which  is  capable  of  the  iiice.st 
tactual   discrimination   is  also   j)crmitte<l   to   move   over  ati   object 
fn-ely,  and  to  actpiire  abundant  data  from  all  the  sources  described 
above,  we  have  fulfilled  the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  tlie 
'  Miiul,  October,    iKK.'),   p.  ."iCw. 
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utmost  nicety  of  knowledge  possible  to  "touch,"  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word. 

§  31.  In  point  of  precision,  judgments  of  extent  of  bodily  move- 
ment far  surpass  judgments  of  extent  based  on  cutaneous  sensation 
alone,  but  are  inferior,  in  their  turn,  to  judgments  of  extent  by  the 
eye.  The  perception  of  extent  of  movement  is  one  among  several 
judgments  which  may  be  passed  on  the  movement  of  a  limb,  since 
the  direction,  duration,  and  speed  of  the  movement,  the  resistance 
encountered,  and  the  end-positions  of  the  limb  can  all  be  judged 
with  considerable  accuracy.  The  perception  of  any  one  of  these 
characteristics  of  a  movement  is  usually  confused  by  introducing 
irregularities  into  any  other  of  them.  Thus,  movements  by  different 
limbs,  or  by  the  same  limb  in  different  positions  or  directions,  can- 
not be  so  accurately  compared  in  regard  to  their  extent  as  when 
the  two  movements  to  be  compared  are  as  nearly  as  possible  dupli- 
cates of  each  other  in  all  respects.  Systematic  or  "constant"  er- 
rors often  creep  in  when  judgments  of  extent  are  attempted  in  com- 
paring diverse  movements.  Thus,  a  slow  movement  seems  longer 
than  a  fast  movement  of  equal  extent.^  But,  curiously  enough,  a 
movement  made  against  resistance  seems  no  longer  than  a  free 
movement  of  the  same  extent.^  This  last  result  seems  to  prove 
that  the  extent  of  the  movement  of  a  limb  is  not  judged  in  terms  of 
the  muscular  work  performed  in  executing  it;  while  the  close  in- 
terrelation of  the  speed  of  a  movement  and  its  apparent  extent, 
along  with  other  facts,  has  been  thought  to  indicate  that  extent  was 
judged  in  terms  of  the  duration  of  a  movement.  On  this  point 
opinions  have  differed  widely,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  cogent 
reason  for  singling  out  the  duration  of  a  movement  as  that  on  which 
the  judgment  of  extent  is  based.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  judg- 
ment of  extent,  like  that  of  duration  and  also  of  speed,  is  based  di- 
rectly on  the  entire  complex  of  sensations  which  is  produced  by 
moving  the  limb.^ 

§  32.  The  fineness  of  the  spatial  perception  connected  with  the 
"muscle-sense"  is  of  great  significance  in  forming  a  just  concep- 
tion of  "touch"  as  an  organ  of  space-perception.  Seldom,  in  the 
common  use  of  touch  for  discovering  the  form  and  size  of  ob- 
jects— as  in  the  dark — do  we  attempt  to  rely  on  cutaneous  im- 
pressions alone;  we  handle  the  object,  bringing  into  play  sensations 
of  movement  and  position  as  well  as  sensations  from  tlie  skin.     Such 


*  Loeb,  Pfliiger's  Archiv  jilr  die  gesammte  Physwlogie,  1887,  XLVI,  1;  Dcla- 
barre,  Ueber  BewegumjscmpfinduiKjcn  {Froil)urp  i.  B.,  1891). 

*  Delabarro,  op.  cit.;  Aiigicr,  Zvitschrijt  jilr  Psycholoyie,  1*.)0.'>,  XXXIX,  129. 
'Compare  IloUinpworth,  The  Inaccuracy  of  Movement,  1909,  p.  40. 
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jxTC'cptioiis  arc  not  tactile  alone,  hut  "storcofjnostie."  '  The  jxr- 
ccptioii  of  the  sliaj)e  of  ohject.s  .siiiij)ly  hiid  or  pressed  on  the  skin 
is  iniuh  inferior  to  the  ju(l;,Miient  hased  on  handh'n<j  them.  Hence 
there  seems  to  he  sufficient  evidence  for  our  view,*  which  is  also 
that  of  Wundt' — nanu-ly,  that  "touch  .spare,"  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
conceived  as  independent  of  visual  space,  results  from  a  union,  fusion, 
or  sifnthesis  of  cutaneous  sensation  irith  sensations  of  hodih/  move- 
ment and  ]X)sition. 

§  33.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ilhistrate  further  the  process  hy  which 
the  mind's  native  ac-tivity  of  discrinu'nation,  with  the  liel{)  of  (piah- 
tatively  different  sensation-complexes,  or  hxal  si<,'ns,  constructs  its 
field  of  touch.  'File  localization  of  certain  points  in  the  area  of  the 
l)ody  which  are  of  marked  local  characteristics,  and  frequently  re- 
current in  exj)erience,  is  the  first  achievement  in  constructing'  this 
field.  To  tlx'se  landmarks,  as  it  were,  other  points  or  areas,  sul>- 
se(|uently  discovered,  are  referred.  One  hand  learns  to  know  the 
other;  the  ri<;ht  hand  chiefly  explores  the  left  arm  and  side  and  the 
Uj)per  ri^dit  le^;  the  left  haml,  the  ri;,dit  arm  and  side  and  the  u})j)er 
left  leg.  The  finger-tips,  especially  of  the  right  hand,  have  an 
office  similar  to  that  performed  hy  the  yellow-spot  of  the  retina; 
they  are  the  centre  or  hearth  of  clear  percej)tions  of  touch.  Hut  in 
order  to  hring  them  to  their  (tltject  they  must  be  moved;  through  this 
motion  fresh  conihinations  of  nniscular  and  tactual  sensations  re- 
sult. Hut  long  hefore  the  entire  field  of  touch  has  heen  constriicted 
with  any  considerahle  aj)|)roach  to  completeness,  the  eye  has  al- 
ready explored  those  parts  of  the  hody  which  are  ojx'ii  to  its  in- 
spection. It  learns  first  to  know  the  hand,  which  nature  kcej)s 
constantly  in  motion  hefore  it.  As  ohjects  rest  on  the  hanil,  it 
notes  the  j)Iace  where  they  rest;  with  its  perceptions  of  sight  cer- 
tain conihinations  of  tactual  sensations  thus  become  associated.  As 
the  hand  moves  over  other  objects,  or  especially  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  eye  marks  its  successive  progress;  combined  s(>n- 
.sations  of  muscular  ami  tactual  kind  are  thus  associated  with  each 
position  of  the  hand  and  with  each  area  of  the  body  which  it  touches. 
Very  early  in  tin-  development  of  a  normal  exj)erience  the  eye  comes 
to  be  the  leader  and  critic  of  the  discriminations  conn(u-ted  with 
the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations.  Its  j)ower  of  rapid  movement 
over  its  total  field,  and  its  delic.ite  judgment  on  account  of  the 
finely  shaded  complex  local  signs  which  it  calls  forth  with  a  com- 
prehen.sive  simultaneousne.ss,  give  a  great  superiority  to  the  organ 
of  vision  a.s  a  geometrical  .sen.se.     The  result.s  of  such  suj)eriority  it 

'  IIofTm.inn,   Slrrrognnifli.irhr   Vrrsurhr   (."^trasshiirfj,    188.'^). 

'  ('onip!irr>  Ladd,  FAnumta  nf  Phyjsiologirnl  Px\irhnlogy,  IbI  0<i.,  1887,   117  f. 

*  Plnjswlngisclic  I'gyrholngir,  0th  od.,  HMO,  II,  .')17. 
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constantly  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  more  slowly  moving  and 
less  delicate  sense  of  touch.  For  this  reason,  one  born  blind  can 
never  attain  the  same  quality  (of  "comprehensive  simultaneous- 
ness")  for  his  spatial  intuitions  and  ideas  of  spatial  relations;  even 
the  field  of  touch,  in  spite  of  the  greater  refinement  which  the 
muscular  and  tactual  sensations  of  such  an  unfortunate  person  ac- 
quire through  use,  cannot  possess  this  quality  as  it  is  imparted  by 
the  eye. 

The  familiar  experiments  of  trying  to  estimate  the  size,  shape, 
and  relation  of  objects,  the  amount  and  direction  of  motion,  etc., 
when  blindfold,  show  our  dependence  upon  the  organ  of  sight.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  discriminations  possible 
through  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  alone  are  wonderfully 
exact;  and  that  in  certain  circumstances  touch  has  sight  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  it  were.  Thus  the  player  on  the  violin  who  should 
adjust  his  spacing  of  the  strings  by  the  sensations  of  the  eye,  with 
the  unaccustomed  and  unfavorable  perspective  made  necessary  by 
its  position  in  relation  to  the  left  hand,  would  not  attain  the  art  of 
making  true  and  pure  tones. 

§  34.  Among  the  most  complex  perceptions  of  which  the  skin 
and  muscles  by  their  combined  action  are  capable  are  the  so-called 
"feelings  of  double  contact."  It  is  largely  by  means  of  these  feel- 
ings that  skill  is  acquired  in  the  use  of  tools,  weapons,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  In  these  cases  the  process  of  projection  goes  so 
far  that  we  seem  to  feel  the  object  with  which  the  implement  is  in 
contact,  not  so  much  in  the  hand  (the  feelings  of  contact  being 
located  there),  by  the  external  means  of  the  implement,  but  rather 
as  ourselves  being  in  the  implement  and  using  it  as  a  sentient  part 
of  the  organism.  The  carver  in  wood  feels  his  chisel  move  through 
the  stuff  he  is  shaping,  and  guides  it  as  unerringly  as  he  would  his 
finger,  so  as  to  lay  it  with  a  given  degree  of  pressure  upon  a  given 
spot.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  experience  of  feeling  the  ground 
we  are  about  to  tread,  with  a  cane  or  other  stick.  If  the  fingers  be 
lightly  brushed  over  the  hair  when  it  stands  out  from  the  head,  it 
will  be  diflScult  to  localize  the  sensations  of  pressure  at  the  scalp 
rather  than  in  the  hair.  We  feel  the  touch  of  our  finger  at  the  end 
of  the  tooth,  where  the  contact  takes  place,  instead  of  where  tlie 
sensory  nerves  really  receive  the  stimulus  and  convert  it  into  a 
nerve-commotion. 

The  management  of  the  implement  is,  of  course,  really  made 
possible  l)y  delicate  changes  in  the  shades  of  feeling  called  out  by 
its  ciianging  pressure  upon  the  nerves  terminating  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  hand,  and  by  the  accompanying  feelings  of  strain 
and  of  effort  that  result   from   the   movement  of  the  arm   which 
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carries  the  hand.  Tlu'so  fcolinps  art-  ariiii->r(l  hy  the  end  of  the 
iiiijdcinriit  wliicli  is  in  contact  with  the  Ixxly,  and  arc  primarily 
h>cah/cd  in  that  j)art  of  the  l»ody;  hut  they  are  f«'h  through  a  more 
artificial  and  chihoratc  j)n)ccss  of  localization,  as  though  directly 
dependent  upon  the  other  end  of  the  injj)lement.  Ujjon  the  avs- 
thetic-  and  pleasurahle  uses  of  these  feelings  of  tlouhle  contact  Lotze' 
lia.s  remarked  at  len;:th. 

At  this  j)oint  the  further  discussion  of  the  de\cloj)ment  of  our 
presentations  of  sense  in  general  must  he  arrested,  in  order  to  con- 
sider more  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  other  j^rcat  "geometrical 
sense." 

'  See  Microcosmus,  i,  pp.  5Sfj  ff.  (Edinburgh,  1885). 


CHAPTER  V 
PRESENTATIONS  OF  SENSE;    OR  SENSE-PERCEPTIONS  (Continued) 

§  1.  The  discussions  of  the  last  chapter  as  to  the  data  furnished  in 
the  form  of  complex  sensations,  and  as  to  the  mental  activities  in- 
volved in  the  discrimination,  association,  and  interpretation  of  these 
data,  for  the  localization  and  knowledge  of  objects  of  sense  through 
the  skin  and  the  muscles,  must  have  convinced  us  that  the  problem 
which  nature  solves  with  such  apparent  ease  in  a  practical  way,  is 
exceedingly  difficult — perhaps  impossible — of  a  complete  theoretical 
solution.  Moreover,  the  application  of  the  general  principles  which 
control  the  development  of  our  sense-experience  to  the  particular 
case  of  the  eye  has  many  peculiar  difficulties.  The  physiological 
psychology  of  visual  perception  is,  therefore,  a  much  controverted 
and  very  obscure  domain.  This  fact  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to 
the  amount  of  experimenting  and  speculating  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it;  but  peculiar  difficulties  are  intrinsic  in  the  case  of 
the  eye.  These  are  caused  by  the  great  complexity  of  its  native  ac- 
tivities, and  by  the  speed  with  which  it  reaches  a  generous  maturity 
of  development.  Nature  has  equipped  this  organ  with  superior 
means  for  furnishing  to  the  mind  a  variety  of  data,  as  respects  both 
quantity  and  quality,  for  the  nicest  discriminations;  it  has  also  pro- 
vided it  with  such  constant  stimulation  as  to  cause  it  to  acquire  an 
incomparable  facility.  The  character  of  its  structure,  functions, 
and  development  is,  therefore,  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle the  simple  factors  from  those  complex  forms  into  which 
the  synthetic  activity  of  the  mind  has  constructed  them. 

It  is  affirmed  by  one  authority'  that  no  less  than  eight  different 
data,  or  motifs,  are  used  even  in  monocular  vision  by  the  adult  for 
perceiving  the  third  dimension  of  space  and  of  visual  oi)jects  in 
space.  These  are  the  chang<'s  with  resj)ect  to  (1)  extent  and  (2) 
clearness,  of  the  comj>lex  of  the  sensations  of  color  and  light,  as  de- 
pendent on  distance;  {'.])  the  ])erspective  elevation   of  tlie  bottom 

^  Volkmimn  von  Volkniar,  Lchrh.  d.  Psychologic,  II,  p.  84. 
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of  distant  ohjects  above  the  horizon;  (I)  the  covering;  of  known  dis- 
tant ol>jrcts  hy  tliosf  ])lac('d  nearer;  (5)  the  alterations  of  h^'ht  and 
shadow  on  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  ohject,  according  as  they  are 
nearer  or  more  remote;  (G)  the  perspective  contraction  of  the  retinal 
image;  (7)  the  change  of  the  visor  angle  in  j)roj)orti(jn  to  the  dis- 
tiince  of  the  object;  (S)  the  nniscular  sensations  (;f  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  eye.  To  these  eight  data,  two  others  at  least  must  he 
added  for  binocular  vision — namely  (9),  the  stereoscopic  double 
images,  and  (10)  the  sensations  arising  from  convergence  of  the 
axes.  These  ten  sets  of  variable  experiences  may  be  combined,  of 
course,  in  an  almost  infim'te  variety  of  proportions. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  have  to  admit  still 
other  data  as  entering  into  the  complex  perceptions  of  sight.  The 
cpiestion  must  be  raised:  Do  not  the  visual  sensations  themselves 
have  a  certain  local  coloring  directly  dependent  upon  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  which  are  excited  by  the  stimuli?  If  we 
answer  this  question  affirmatively,  we  shall  have  a  system  of  local 
retinal  sif/iKs  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  ])rimary  of  the  spatial 
series  of  sensations  entering  into  the  space-perceptions  of  this  sense. 

§  2.  Several  of  the  data  just  enumerated,  however,  are  plainly  of 
only  secondary  rank  and  value;  they  do  not  necessarily  enter  into 
every  percej)tion  of  a  visual  ol)ject  as  such.  What  does  seem  neces- 
sary to  the  most  elementary  form  of  visual  ])ercej)tion  may  be  stated 
as  folhnvs:  Srihsafioii.f  of  I  if/lit  and  color,  di/Jtriiif/  in  intcnaiiij  and 
quality,  hut  simultancou^sly  'present  in  consciousness,  must  be  syste- 
matically arratu/ed  with  rcjcrence  to  each  other  by  being  localized  with 
the  help  of  retinal  sir/ns.  For  any  devel()j)ment  of  visual  percep- 
tion as  the  adult  human  being  has  exjx-rience  of  it,  we  must  add: 
These  sensations  must  be  associated  with  other  spatial  series  of  juus- 
culnr  and  tactual  sensations  iliat  arise  jrom  accommodation  of  the 
eye  and  from  its  position  and  motion.  The  C()ni])lexity  of  the  com- 
binations arising  in  the  normal  use  of  the  organ  of  vision  is,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  eyes,  and,  therefore,  two 
retinas  with  their  systems  of  retinal  signs,  two  images  of  each  object, 
and  two  sets  of  motions.  But  the  two  eyes  are  (as  we  shall  see  sub- 
.se(juentlv)  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  n-garded  as  one  eye— certainly 
as  constituting  one  organ  of  vision.  So  that,  even  when  one  eye  is 
closed,  tin  otJK T  d(K's  not  .see  what  it  .sees  without  being  influenced 
by  the  dosed  and  relatively  inoperative  part  of  the  one  organ.  The 
constancy  with  which  the  ryvs  act  together  e\j)lains,  in  |)art.  wjiy 
thev  are  one  organ  as  tin-  two  hands  are  not;  but  the  fre(|Uency  with 
which  we  voluntarily  suj)press  the  activity  of  one  eye  by  closing  it 
explains,  //;  jxirt,  why  they  are  not  one  organ  as  are  the  two  nostrils 
or  the  two  ears. 
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§  3.  Could  we  select  an  adult  human  being  who  had  never  seen, 
and  proceed  to  develop  his  visual  perceptions,  experimentally,  in 
the  direct  order  of  their  complexity,  we  might  possibly  rely  upon 
his  description  of  his  experience  to  solve  certain  problems  that  now 
seem  unsolvable.  At  present,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
say  what  the  experience  of  the  subject  of  such  experiments  would 
be.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  employ  the  data  which  physi- 
ological optics  has  secured,  in  order  to  make  a  theoretic  reconstruc- 
tion (confessedly  imperfect  and  doubtful)  of  the  process  that  nature 
is  all  the  while  successfully  completing.  In  this  effort  we  naturally 
follow  the  order  of  nature,  so  far  as  possible;  beginning  with  the 
simplest  conceivable  case  (this  is  substantially  the  course  followed 
by  Wundt),  we  find  three  things  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the 
developed  perceptions  of  sight:  (1)  The  retinal  image  of  the  eye 
at  rest,  and  the  motifs  which  it  furnishes;  (2)  the  single  eye  as 
moved,  and  the  influence  of  these  movements;  (3)  the  conditions 
furnished  by  the  existence  and  relations  of  the  two  eyes  exercis- 
ing their  functions  in  common.  But,  in  reality,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  its  activity  the  eye  is  in  motion,  and  acts  as  a  double  organ. 

Corresponding  to  the  three  sets  of  considerations  just  mentioned, 
we  may  speak  of  three  fields  of  vision  which  are  to  be  constructed 
in  the  order  of  their  complexity.  They  may  be  called,  respectively, 
the  retinal  field  of  vision,  the  field  of  monocular  vision,  and  the 
field  of  binocular  vision.  In  the  "retinal  field  of  vision"  we  mean 
to  include  only  such  a  perception — or  mental  spatial  arrangement 
of  sensations  of  color  and  light  as  points  lying  side  by  side — as 
would  be  presented  through  the  excited  expanse  of  nervous  ele- 
ments constituting  the  retina  of  one  motionless  eye,  in  case  there 
had  been  no  previous  vision  with  both  eyes  in  motion.  The  field 
of  monocular  vision,  when  completely  constructed,  includes  all  that 
can  be  seen  with  one  eye  as  the  result  of  its  experience,  devel- 
oped, but  unaided  by  the  other  eye.  The  field  of  binocular  vision 
includes  all  that  can  be  seen  by  both  eyes.  The  first  two  so-called 
"fields  of  vision"  are,  strictly  speaking,  fictitious  and  theoretically 
constructed  in  order  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
reaches  the  construction  of  the  third  and  last.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  pressed,  whether  we  can  speak  of  a  purely  "retinal 
field  of  vision,"  and  whether  the  excited  mosaic  of  nervous  elements 
on  which  the  image  is  formed,  without  aid  from  previous  experi- 
ence of  sensations  of  position  and  motion,  could  furnish  any  true 
presentations  of  sight,  or  visual  perceptions  of  objects  as  they  actu- 
ally exist  in  space. 

§  4.  The  "retinal  field"  has  no  clearly  defined  limits,  or  bound- 
ary-lines; it  may  be  described  rather  as  having  its  expanse  of  sens;i- 
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tions  (listinpulsluMl  hy  a  shifting,  ^'ratltd  transition  into  a  ni:ion  of 
iio-scnsations.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  due  to  tlu-  constantly  chan^- 
iii^  activity  of  the  nervous  cleinenLs  of  the  retina.  Yet  tlie  sensa- 
tions uliic  li  are  massed  in  the  foregoing  experience  coastitute  a 
truesj)atial  e.\j)anse;  that  is,  they  are  not  simply  reco^Miized  as  dilfer- 
in^'  in  cohir-tone,  or  hri^'htness  or  intensity  of  etrect,  hut  as  having 
true  hxal  ihstinctions,  and  as  heinj^  arran<,'ed  into  a  system  of  points 
of  coh)r  and  h^ht  lyin^  side  hy  side.  In  (jther  words,  the  different 
sensations  do  not  fall  together  in  consciousness  so  as  to  rcsemhie 
the  one  sensation  of  smell  produced  hy  irritatin*;  simultaneously  a 
numlu'r  of  fihres  of  the  olfactory  nerve;  nor  are  tliey  simjjly  ana- 
lyzahle  into  several  (pialitatively  diileri-nt  factors,  as  Is  the  com- 
plex sensation  of  a  nuisical  clanp.  They  are  presented  as  spatialbj 
.Hi/.stcmatizcd.  Tiic  "retinal  field" — at  least,  as  it  a])j)ears  in  adult 
vision — may,  then,  he  said  to  he  extended  in  two  dimensions;  and 
the  tninima  vi.sibilia  which  comj)ose  it  all  have  local  relations  to 
each  other.  It  cannot  properly  he  said,  however,  to  have  depth 
(as  Stumpf  and  Ilerin^'-  hold  that  it  d(X's);  for  the  different  col- 
ored j)oints  are  not  projected  as  different  in  distance,  nor  can  we 
Ik*  said  to  look  ititu  the  colored  space  thus  presented  hcfore  the 
mind.  It  is  true  that  the  expanse  of  the  retinal  field  is  not  like 
that  of  a  darkly  colored  wall  or  curtain  placed  in  front  of  the  eye. 
But  the  fjuasi-aj)p<'arance  of  depth  is  due  to  constant  chan<:e  in 
color-tone  and  hri^^ditness  of  the  minute  portions  of  the  field,  which 
has  an  effect  somewhat  like  that  we  get  on  looking  at  a  very  dense 
mist  of  particles  differently  colored  and  drifting.  In  other  words, 
the  secondary  and  derived  data  give  to  it  an  aj)j)earance  which  we 
have  learned  to  asscniate  with  the  jM-rception  of  de])th. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  retinal  field  can  scarcely  he  considered 
as  two-<limensional  in  a  way  to  distinguish  it  from  the  three-dimen- 
sional field  of  hinocular  vision,  without  imj)lying  a  suggestion  of 
the  third  dimension,  as  though  it  were  itself  seen  projrrtcd  I'ti  a 
three-dimensional  sj)ace.  The  only  safe  conclusion  from  all  this 
is,  therefore,  that  this  sinii)lest  (?)  form  of  adult  visual  exj)erience 
Is  .so  far  rmioved  from  the  form  with  \\hi<  h  its  own  development 
hegan,  as  to  he  no  adetjuate  representation  (»f  it.  In  j)articular, 
it  leaves  the  (juestion  of  the  influen<-e,  and  even  of  the  ahsolute 
necessity,  of  sensations  of  j)osition  and  motion  for  any  visual  j»er- 
cej)tion,  still  unsolved 


'  Cflirr  tl.  phyaiolog.  l'rs}trung  d.  RaumixtralcUung  (I^ipzif;,  1S73).  Stumpf 
holil.H  th.it  "Sjiarf  in  juftt  a«  oripnally  and  ilirrctly  |)rrreivi'<l  jw  <jn:ility"  (p. 
lir.). 

'  In  H<riii:iiurH  IlitmUi.  il.  f'hj/sinl.,  Ill,  i,  pp    't7'2  f. 
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§  5.  Further  experiment,  however,  with  this  so-called  "retinal 
field"  serves  to  show  how  complicated  its  apparently  simple  char- 
acter really  is.  In  the  first  place,  even  this  field  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  action  of  the  two  retinas.  If,  with  both  eyes  closed, 
a  "phosphene"  be  produced  in  either  eye  by  pressing  upon  its 
ball,  the  colored  circle  will  be  located  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  field;  but  the  character  of  the  entire  field,  as  formed  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  both  retinas,  will  be  changed.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  suppress  the  action  of  one  retina,  and  thus  examine  a  monocular 
"retinal  field,"  as  it  were.  But  it  may  easily  be  shown  that,  even 
in  vision  with  one  eye  open  and  in  motion,  the  character  of  the  whole 
field  of  vision  is  under  the  influence  of  the  retinal  activity  of  the 
closed  eye.  Let  one  of  the  eyes — both  hitherto  closed  and  motion- 
less— now  be  opened.  Immediately  a  picture  of  all  the  objects 
falling  within  the  field  of  monocular  vision  appears  before  us;  each 
object  seen  with  its  position,  magnitude,  and  spatial  relations  de- 
termined according  to  the  laws  of  visual  perception.  This  monocu- 
lar field  seems  bounded  on  one  side  (the  left  side  if  the  right  eye 
is  opened,  the  right  side  if  the  left)  by  the  rather  dim  outline  of  the 
nose  and  lower  line  of  the  forehead.  What  has  become  of  the  retinal 
field  of  the  closed  eye  ?  It  has  been  submerged  or  overwhelmed  by 
the  field  of  the  open  eye,  on  account  of  the  latter's  stationary  and 
clearly  defined  images  and  strong  arrest  and  fixation  of  attention. 
But  if  a  character  to  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  be  given  to  the  field 
of  the  closed  eye,  it  may  be  made  in  turn  to  overwhelm  that  of  the 
open  eye.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  producing  strong  "phos- 
phenes"  in  the  former.  On  pressing  the  closed  eye  brightly  col- 
ored circles  are  presented  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  field;  and 
by  using  sufficient  pressure  the  objects  seen  as  projected  in  space 
by  the  open  eye  are  drowned  in  a  shower  of  minute,  vivid  sparks. 

The  "retinal  field"  has  its  character  determined  also  by  as- 
sociated muscular  sensations  dependent  upon  the  movement  of 
both  eyes.  It  will  be  found  impossible  to  make  any  definite  area 
of  this  retinal  field,  which  lies  much  to  the  right  or  left,  to  the  upper 
or  lower  part,  of  its  centre,  a  matter  of  regard  without  detecting 
slight  movements  of  the  eyes  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  attention  is  to  be  fixed.  The  value  of  muscular  movements  in 
this  case  cannot  consist  in  their  enabling  a  clear  image  of  objects 
situated  in  dift'erent  relations  to  the  eye  to  be  formed  on  its  retina; 
for  with  closed  eyes  no  change  is  occasioned  in  the  retinal  images 
by  motion  of  the  eyes.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  the  extent 
of  this  entire  field  and  its  prolongation,  as  it  were,  in  any  given  di- 
rection are  dependent  upon  the  accommodation  and  motion  of  the 
eyes. 
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§  f).  Tlio  forc^oin^  facts  uiidi-iiiaMy  aH'ord  loiisidcraMr  support 
to  the  "i'in|>iristic'"  tlu'ory  of  visual  jKT((j)lioii;  l»ut  they  do  not 
show  tliat  tlu'  fousiderations  it  brings  forward  arc  entirely  con- 
clusive. It  would  sccni  that,  after  excludin<,'  all  the  factors  which 
conihine  into  our  ordinary  j)resentations  of  si;^djt — such  a.s  dt)ul)le 
iniap's,  accoinin(Hlation,  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  and 
secondary  heljxs  hy  way  of  shadows,  perspective,  elevation,  etc. — 
u  certiiin  s|)atial  (piality  still  remains  to  the  simplest  .sensations  of 
color  and  light  which  we  are  able  to  re])roduce.  It  will  naturally 
be  objected  that  these  sensations  are  the  reactions  cjf  a  mind  that 
ha.s  had  a  long  previous  experience  in  localizing  visual  sensations 
by  means  of  just  such  helps  as  the  foregoing.  The  (juestion  then 
recurs:  Is  the  fact  that  the  .sensations  of  light  and  color,  which  are 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  many  nervous  elements 
of  the  retina,  appear  as  locally  distinct  (even  when  the  eyes  are  closed 
and  motionless)  an  otherwise  unexplained  datum  due  to  an  original 
activity  of  the  mind  under  the  law  of  the  specific  energy  of  these 
nervous  elements;  or  is  it  a  result  of  accpiired  experience,  to  be 
explained  by  the  revival  of  images  of  previously  associated  imjjns- 
sions  obtained  when  the  eyes  were  both  open  and  moving?  To 
take  the  former  position  is  to  adopt,  so  far  forth,  the  nativistic 
theory  of  visual  jxTception;  to  take  the  latter  is  to  espouse  the 
enjpiristic  opinion.  Either  position  has  its  difficulties.  The  for- 
mer seems  to  us,  however,  nearer  to  the  ultimate  truth. 

§  7.  That  the  sensations  of  light  and  color  occasioned  by  stimu- 
lating difTercnt  elements  of  the  retina  have  a  di/Jcrcut  vol  tie  in 
consciousness,  and  that  the  recognition  of  this  value,  and  the  ])res- 
entation  of  the  .sensations  as  locally  separate  and  arranged  into 
a  spatial  .system,  is  native  to  the  mind,  may  be  argued  from  the 
following  among  other  reasons:  The  j)eculiar  mosaic  structure  of 
the  retina  is  obviously  the  fundamental  cause  for  the  pre-i-minence 
of  the  «ve  as  a  "geometrical  sens*'."  It  has  already  been  shown 
(chaj).  VIII,  §  lo)that  each  element  of  this  structure  may  be  regarded 
as  nu  isolated  .sensitive  spot,  whirli  corrojxmds,  on  the  one  side,  to 
individual  irritations  from  the  stinndi,  and,  on  (he  other,  to  the 
smallest  localized  si-nsations  of  light  and  color.  Hut  the  latter  j»art 
of  this  statement  could  not  be  true  unless  each  of  the  elements  in 
this  nervous  mosaic  had  a  certain  peculiar  rej)resentative  value  in 
con.sciousncs.s.  In  other  words,  .sen.sations  of  light  and  •  olor  are 
localized  in  {)art,  at  least,  by  means  of  the  sj)e(ific  lixal  (piality 
which  belongs  to  the  result  of  the  dilTerent  points  in  the  retina 
Wing  simultaneously  irritated.  The  very  construction  of  this  or- 
gan, as  well  as  tin*  correspondence  between  its  construction  and 
the   nicety  attained  in   its  u.se  for  local  distinctions,  indicates  that 
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the  spatial  quality  of  our  visual  percepts  depends  upon  its  specific 
functions. 

Moreover,  unless  the  series  of  light-  and  color-sensations  had  an 
original  spatial  character,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  com- 
bine with  the  other  spatial  series  of  the  eye  into  perceptions  of  ex- 
tended colored  objects.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  they 
would  then  have  over  the  series  of  musical  tones  varying  in  pitch. 
Still  further,  it  is  as  impossible  to  prove  experimentally  as  it  is  to 
make  seem  true  to  consciousness  that  the  arrangement  of  the  points 
of  light  and  color  which  appears  before  us  with  closed  and  motion- 
less eyes  is  only  the  residuum,  as  it  were,  of  past  sensations  of  a  mus- 
cular kind.  Such  an  appeal  to  consciousness  could  not  be  made, 
indeed,  with  any  confidence,  if  scientific  analysis  were  able  to  show 
that  the  color-sensations  can  be  perceived  simultaneously,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  points  lying  side  by  side,  without  having  the  characteristics 
of  a  spatial  series.  But  in  view  of  our  inability  to  do  this,  we  only 
account  for  the  facts  of  consciousness  by  admitting  what  the  very 
structure  of  the  organ  suggests,  and  what  general  psychological 
theory  seems  to  confirm,  when  we  hold  that  spatial  perception,  at 
least  in  germinal  form,  is  native  to  the  mind  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
qualitatively  different  sensations  which  result  from  stimulating  simid- 
taneously  the  retinal  mosaic  of  nervous  elements. 

The  foregoing  view  is  very  different  from  that  which  assumes 
that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  retinal  image;  or 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  from  which  the  light  falls  upon 
the  retina  is  an  unresolvable  intuition  of  the  mind.  To  such  mis- 
taken statements  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  show  that  the  subjective 
image  (or  mental  presentation)  of  the  object  does  not  correspond 
either  to  the  image  on  the  retina  or  to  the  real  object  as  it  is  other- 
wise known  to  exist  in  space.  The  mental  presentation,  for  exam- 
ple, has  no  blind-spot;  it  is  a  different  representation  of  the  real 
object  from  that  offered  by  the  retinal  image,  with  more  inaccu- 
racies than  belong  to  the  latter  as  seen  by  an  observer  looking 
at  it  from  without.  To  the  question,  then,  whether  sensations  of 
light  and  color  would  have  space-form  if  they  came  only  from  an 
excited  but  motionless  retina,  and  were  uncombined  with  other 
sensations  of  a  spatial  series,  we  can  give  only  a  tentative  and  par- 
tial answer.  Doubtless  the  "presentations  of  sense"  formed  by 
combining  such  sensations  alone  would  be  indescribably  different 
from  those  to  which  we  now  ascribe  visual  space-form.  An  animal 
with  a  single  immovable  expanse  of  nervous  elements  snsceptible 
to  irritations  from  light  could  not  be  said  to  have  what  we  call 
"vision."  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spatial  quality  which  belongs 
to  the  visual  sensations  of  man  cannot  all  be  resolved  into  nuiscu- 
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l;ir  ami  tactual  sonsatioiis  of  eye  and  hand;  and  on  the  otlirr  hand, 
st'iisalioiis  of  li;,dit  and  color  do  have  the  (juahiy  which  insures 
their  arran<,'cnicnt  in  consciousness  in  spatial  order.  This  fact  is 
due  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  the  sj>ecific  energy  <>f  the  nervous 
retinal  eleineiit.s  in  conneotioii  with  the  native  activity  of  mind  in 
syiitliesizin^  these  sensations.  The  law  as  apj)lie(l  to  the  eye  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  already  demonstrated  for  the  skin;  the 
activity  assumed  as  native  to  man  is  not  essentially  diUcrcnt  from 
that  ascribed  to  the  htwcr  animals  in  the  use  of  their  senses.  That 
this  (act  for  the  individual  has  heen  larj^ely  won  by  the  development 
of  the  race  is  a  proposition  to  which  our  attitude  is  determined  hy 
more  1,'eneral  conclusions.  Hut  physiolof^dcal  (jptics  caimot  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  vision  without  assumint;  both  the  original 
exercise  of  this  tact  and  the  theory  of  local  retinal  signs  as  data 
hitherto  unresolvable  by  its  analysis. 

§  S.  Whatever  may  be  thou<;ht  of  the  foregoing  assumptions,  it 
is  certain  that  orilinary  adidt  visual  j)erception  involves  flic  inoiion 
of  the  open  eye — monocular  vision,  of  one  eye  and  binocular  of 
both.  The  .sensations  which  accompany  such  motion  must  be  com- 
bined with  sensations  of  light  and  color  to  make  the  complete  ])re.s- 
entations  of  sight.  The  consideration  of  the  simplest  case  recpiires 
that  we  should  recur  to  the  j)hysiology  of  the  eye.  Only  one  small 
spot  in  the  retina  (the  so-called  ''fovea  centralis,"  .see  p.  VX\),  is 
capable  of  giving  a  jx-rfeetly  clear  image  of  an  object.  Wlu'u,  then, 
we  desin'  to  see  an  object  clearly,  we  bring  its  image  uj)on  this 
s[)ot  and  fixate  it  there.  That  j)oint  of  the  object  to  which  tlu' 
centre  of  the  retinal  area  of  clearest  vision  corresponds  is  called 
the  "])oint  of  regard"  (or  "fixation-point").  In  ordinary  vision, 
then,  the  eye  constantly  changes  its  j)oint  of  regard,  and  so  brings 
succ<'ssively  uj)on  its  most  sensitive  area  the  images  of  the  ditlcrcnt 
|>oinLs  of  its  object. 

The  (lifTerent  changes  of  position  in  the  point  of  regard  arc  ac- 
complished by  the  six  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  This  wandering  of 
the  point  of  regard  over  an  object  may  be  considered  as  due  to 
rotating  the  ey<'  u|)on  a  j)ivotal  j)oint,  or  "centre  of  rotation,"  by 
motions  that  have  ditferent  axes  of  rotation.  The  centre  of  rota- 
tion is,  however,  oidy  theoretically  a  jxtint,  l>ut  is  really  an  inter- 
axial  spac<'.  It  has  been  variously  liM-atcd  f(tr  normal  eyes  at  about 
lii.l.")  I.'kT.j  nun.  behind  tin-  cornea,  and  l.L'l  1.77  mm.  iH-hind 
the  middle  of  the  optical  ax<'s.  Of  such  axes  of  rotation,  three  are 
especially  to  Ik*  distinguished — an  ant«T(>-posterior,  a  vertical,  and 
a  transverse.  \  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  rotation  to  the  j)oint 
of  regard  is  called  the  "line  of  reg.'ird";  since  each  eye  has  its  own 
centre  of  rotation,  there  are,  in  vision  with  both  eves,  two  lin«vs  of 
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regard.  A  plane  passing  through  these  two  Hnes  is  called  "the 
plane  of  regard"  (or  "plane  of  vision")/  In  the  "primary  posi- 
tion" the  head  is  erect  and  the  line  of  regard  directed  toward  the 
distant  horizon.  The  plane  passing  through  the  lines  of  regard 
of  both  eyes  in  this  position  is  the  "primary  plane  of  vision."  In 
this  position  for  most  eyes,  however,  the  hne  of  vision  is  inclined 
somewhat  below  the  horizontal  plane. 

Starting  from  the  primary  position,  one  set  of  positions  are  suc- 
cessively assumed  by  moving  the  eye  upon  its  transverse  and  ver- 
tical axes.  When  the  eye  rotates 
round  the  former,  the  line  of  regard 
is  displaced  either  above  or  below; 
it  thus  makes  a  varying  angle  with 
the  line  corresponding  to  its  first 
direction,  and  this  is  called  the 
"angle  of  vertical  displacement" 
(so  Helmholtz),  or  the  "ascensional 
angle."  When  it  moves  about  the 
vertical  axis,  the  line  of  regard  is 
displaced  from  side  to  side,  and 
forms  with  the  median  plane  of 
the  eye  a  varying  angle  called  "the 
angle  of  lateral  displacement."  In 
passing  from  the  primary  position 
to  the  foregoing  secondary  position 
no  rotation  of  the  axis  itself  oc- 
curs. Another  order  of  positions  is 
assumed  by  an  apparent  rotation 
on  the  anteroposterior  axis,  com- 
bined with  lateral  or  vertical  dis- 
placements; this  movement  results 
in  bringing  the  eye  to  an  oblique 
position,  and  is  really  a  torsion  of  the  eye.  The  angle  which  the 
plane  of  regard  makes  with  the  transverse  plane  measures  the 
amount  of  torsion,  and  is  called  the  "angle  of  torsion." 

§  9.  The  law  which  seems  to  govern  the  eye's  movements  of 
torsion — or  combined  movements  sideways,  and  either  up  or  down 
— was  conjectured  by  Listing,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  elaborated 
by  Helmholtz.     Listing's  law  is  stated  by  Helmholtz'-'  in  the  fol- 


FiG.  122. — Diagram  of  the  Attacliments 
of  the  Muscles  of  tlie  Eye,  and  Their 
Axes  of  Kotation — tlie  latter  being 
shown  by  dotted  lines.  The  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  rectus  externus,  and 
internus,  being  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  cannot   be  shown. 


'  For  the  detailed  theory  of  the  movement.s  of  the  eye,  see  Heriiifj,  in  Her- 
mann's Ilandb.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  i,  chaps.  IX-XI;  Ilchnholtz,  I'lii/siohx/.  Optlk, 
§  27;  Wiindt,  Pfiysioloij.  Psycholugie  (Gth  ed.),  II,  518;  and  Zoth  in  Nagel's  llaiulb. 
tl.  Physiol.  (lOOr,),  III,  2S2  ff. 

^  Physinlog.  Optik,  p.  400. 
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lowing  torm.s:  "When  tlif  line  of  n-i^iird  |)a>-^t•s  from  its  ])riinary 
position  into  any  otlu-r  j)osiiioM,  the  torsion  of  tlu'  vyv  (as  nu-as- 
urt'd  l)y  the  angle  of  torsion)  in  the  second  j)osition  is  the  same  as 
if  the  eye  were  turned  ahout  a  fixed  axis  standing  perpendicular  to 
both  the  first  and  the  second  positions  of  the  line  of  regard."  The 
same  ])rincij)Ie  is  stated  in  diilerent  language  hy  Wundt:'  "All 
movements  of  the  eye  from  its  j)rimary  position  take  place  al)out 
fixed  axes,  each  of  which  at  the  ])oint  of  rotation  stands  at  rigiit 
angles  to  the  ])lane  which  is  descrihcd  i)y  revolving  the  line  of  re- 
gard; and  all  of  these  axes  lie  in  a  single  ])lanc,  at  right  angles  to 
the  primary  position  of  the  line  of  regard,  at  its  point  of  rotation." 
The  orientating  of  the  eye,  then,  for  every  possible  position  of  the 
line  of  regard,  may  be  referred  to  a  constant  standard. 

More  detailed  statement  of  the  laws  of  the  eye's  motion  in  vision 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  physiological  ])sychology.  It 
needs  oidy  to  be  noted  that  the  coiistructiou  of  iltr  field  of  monoeular 
or  binocular  vision  is  a  synthetic  mental  achicvenu^nt  dependent  upon 
the  varying  sensations  which  result  from  the  wandering  of  the  point  of 
regard  over  the  outline  of  a)i  object.  Starting  from  it.s  prinuiry  posi- 
tion, the  eye  may  come  around,  as  it  were,  by  a  variety  of  circui- 
tous paths,  to  the  fixation  of  any  particular  point  of  its  object.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  paths  it  develops  various  sensations  which  are 
fitted  to  combine  into  a  spatial  series  of  sensations  that  have  the 
value  of  "local  signs."  Tlius  the  field  of  vision  necessarily  has  the 
same  form  as  the  surface  over  which  the  point  of  regard  can  be  made 
to  wander.  Its  construction  is  a  progressive  .synthesis  of  the  mind, 
stinudated  and  guided  by  means  which  consist  in  varying  states  of 
consciousness. 

§  10.  Certain  inij)ortant  conse(|uences  follow  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  lines  of  the  extended  and  objective  "thing"  and  the 
lines  of  the  retinal  image,  as  afTording  the  mind  data  for  the  sj)atial 
ordering  of  the  sen.sations  that  arise  from  stimulating  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  eye.  Only  those  objects  which  are  .seen  by  direct 
vision  (their  images  lying  in  the  line  of  regard  when  the  eye  is  in  its 
primary  position)  aj)pear  in  iht  ir  actual  ])lace;  lines  lying  outside 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  be 
seen  straight,  must  be  really  bent;  and  all  really  straight  lines  in 
such  positions  are  seen  b«nt.  This  fact  may  be  proved  in  various 
ways.     If  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  having  a  black  dot  in  it.s  centre 

•  Physiolog.  Psychologic  (2(1  c<l.),  II,  pp.  70  f.  In  tlir  sixth  cnlition,  the  form  of 
Btatcmont  Ih  Homowhat  rlianRod,  ko  uh  to  indicito  that  the  variou.H  iM>sititnui  which 
the  oyc  n.H,svimo}4  an-  tho  Hatiio  a.s  thoy  woulil  Ix*  if  n-arhnl  by  movements  al>oiit 
the  axcH  ho  dprniod.  Tho  art\ial  movomcnts  of  the  eye  from  the  primary  jwai- 
tion  often  show  con.siderable  irregularity. 
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to  serve  as  a  point  of  regard,  be  held  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision,  with  the  eye  in  its  primary  position  and  constantly  fixed 
upon  this  point,  thin,  straight  slits  of  black  paper  outside  of  the  two 
meridians  will  appear  bent.  Or  if  the  after-images  left  on  these 
meridians  of  the  retina  by  light  falling  through  narrow  and  straight 
slits  be  studied  when  torsion  of  the  eye  takes  place,  these  after- 
images will  themselves  be  found  to  suffer  torsion. 

Besides  the  help  from  sensations  due  to  movements  of  the  eye 
in  fixing  its  point  of  regard,  account  must  be  taken  of  those  which 
may  possibly  result  from  accommodation  of  the  eye  (for  the  mech- 
anism of  accommodation,  see  pp.  188 f).  According  to  Helmholtz:  ^ 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  has  much  observed  his 
own  changes  of  accommodation  and  knows  the  muscular  feeling 
of  the  effort  belonging  to  them  is  in  a  condition  to  tell  whether, 
when  he  fixates  an  object  or  an  optical  image,  he  is  accommodating 
for  a  great  or  small  distance."  There  is  scarcely  greater  doubt  that 
the  significance  of  these  changes  would  not  be  realized  as  indicat- 
ing a  third  dimension  of  space,  were  they  not  combined  with  sen- 
sations belonging  to  the  use  of  both  eyes  in  conjunction  with  the 
organs  of  touch.  Even  adult  judgment  of  distance,  by  accommoda- 
tion alone,  is  extremely  imperfect.  Wundt"  experimented  to  de- 
termine the  niceness  of  this  judgment  by  regarding  a  black  thread 
stretched  vertically  against  a  white  background,  with  one  eye 
through  an  aperture  in  a  shield.  He  found  that  almost  nothing 
could  be  told  in  this  way  as  to  the  absolute  distance  of  the  thread. 
Its  relative  position,  however,  could  be  discriminated  with  consider- 
able accuracy  by  changes  in  accommodation;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  more  accuracy  when  the  apparatus  was  called  into 
more  active  operation  by  approach  of  the  object  toward  the  eye. 
We  return  to  this  subject  later. 

§  11.  But  all  the  achievements  possible  to  a  single  eye,  when  open 
and  in  motion,  would  not  avail  to  produce  the  presentations  of 
sight  as  our  ordinary  experience  is  familiar  with  them.  Strictly 
TTionocular  vision  is  for  the  most  part  a  fiction  of  science.  What 
we  can  see  with  one  eye,  after  experience  in  binocular  vision,  de- 
pends upon  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  sec  with  both  eyes. 
Indeed,  what  we  see  at  any  instant  with  one  open  eye  depends,  in 
part,  upon  the  position,  motion,  and  retinal  condition  of  the  other  and 
closed  eye.  A  theory  of  binocular  vision,  however,  requires  the  con- 
sideration of  two  sets  of  data  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated. 
These  are  the  existence  and  relations  of  the  two  retinal  images,  and 
the  relations  and  laws  of  the  binocular  movements  of  the  two  eyes. 

*  Physiologische  Optik,  C)'^'^. 

'  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  d.  SlnncsxvdlirnchtiuttHj,  pp.  lO.'J-llS  (1SG2). 
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The  fact  that  two  rytvs  arc  ordinarily  active,  and  that  there  arc, 
therefore,  two  inuij^es  of  the  ol)ject,  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  theory  of  visual  perception.  Each  eye  is  in  itself,  indeed, 
a  complete  oj)tical  instrument;  each  has  its  own  point,  line,  and 
j)lane  of  rci^ard,  and  movcment.s  of  rotation,  torsion,  and  accom- 
modation. The  two  eyes,  however,  act  normally  a.s  one  instrument; 
and  yet  they  cannot  he  regarded  as  mere  duplicates.  The  theory 
of  binocular  vision,  then,  considers  the  two  eyes  acting  a.s  one.  For 
the  purposes  of  such  theory  it  Ls  not  important  what  shape  the  two 

retinas  are  regarded  as  having;  they 
arc  usually  taken  as  surfaces  with 
the  curvature  of  the  inside  of  a 
sphere  whose  centre  lies  at  a  ])oint 
where  all  the  lines  of  direction  inter- 
sect. It  may  he  assumed,  to  hegin 
with,  that  this  point  of  intersection  is 
the  same  for  accommodation  to  all 
distances  of  the  object.  If  the  two 
rttinas  were  perfectly  symmetrical 
all  the  nervous  elements  which  com- 
])()se  the  mosaic  of  each  one  might 
he  regarded  a.s  situated  at  ])oint.s 
identical  with  those  occupied  liv  the 

Fif!.    123.-  Diafrratn   to   Illustrate   the  i  ,         r    ..i  .1        '       i 

theory    of    rorre.spon.nnK    retinal     ncrvous  elements  of   tiie  otiur.      In 
i.oints     The  imaces  of  ot)jects  at     otluT  words,  the  surfaccs  of  tlic  two 

a'  or  h'    or    r*  will    fall    on    corre-  .  •    1        1  11 

siKHKiinir  iK)ints  of  the  retina— a     rctiiias  nught   he  regarded  as  ca])a- 
snM  .,[.  him.i  b\  c  and  c'-and  U-      l,],.  „f  j,,.;,    ,  ,„.rfectlv  superimposed. 

I'])nii  such  retinas,  when  the  eyes 
were  ])arallel,  each  single  jxtiiit  nf  an  object  would  have  it.s  image 
formed  uj)on  two  "identical"  jxiints  of  the  two  retinas — uj)on 
])oints,  that  is,  whose  ])osition  would  be  mathematically  the  same 
with  relation  to  the  centre  of  each  retina. 

Hut  the  retinas  are  not  symmetrical,  and  the  j)hysiol()gical  centre 
is  not  the  true  mathematical  centre;  moreover,  the  eyes,  to  be  of  u>^e, 
must  act  together  in  other  positions  than  that  called  "|triinary."  A 
distinction  must  then  be  made  Ix'twccn  rnrrrspoudnxj  points  and 
identical  points;  the  former  are  such  as  are  found  by  exj)eriment 
actually,  a.s  a  rule,  to  act  together  and  to  combine  their  images 
when  simultaneously  stimulated.  Hut,  further,  in  certain  ca.scs  the 
j)oints  of  the  retinas  which  custoniarilv  act  tngcther  do  not  so  act; 
])oints  not  exacllv  corresponding  sonietimes  cover  each  other,  and 
point.s  usnallv  corn'sj)onding  s<nnetinies  fail  to  cover  each  other. 
Hence,  a  <listin<-tion  niav  be  made  between  corresponding  j)oints 
aiul  "covering  points";  the  latter  tiriii  being  used  for  those  jxiints 
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whose  impressions,  in  each  individual  case  of  seeing,  are  actually 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  point  of  the  object.^  The  two  points 
of  regard  of  the  two  eyes  are  in  all  cases  identical,  corresponding, 
and  covering. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  reference  to  previous  elaborate  attempts  to 
determine  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinas  is  necessary 
for  our  purpose.  Experiment  shows  that  considerable  reciprocal 
substitution  takes  place  among  the  different  points  of  both  retinas. 
The  eyes  of  most  persons,  if  not  of  all,  are  both  structurally  and 
functionally  incongruous.  When  the  lines  of  regard  lie  parallel  in 
the  plane  of  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  two  retinas,  the  verti- 
cal meridians  do  not  correspond.  A  vertical  meridian  of  the  left 
eye,  with  its  upper  end  inclined  to  the  left,  may  be  conjoined  with 
a  vertical  meridian  of  the  right  eye  that  has  its  upper  end  inclined 
at  about  the  same  angle  to  the  right.  The  image  of  a  line  which 
lies  on  these  meridians  thus  inclined  appears  in  the  vertical  horizon 
of  the  field  of  vision  and  divides  it  into  a  right  and  a  left  half. 

§  12.  That  objects  are  ordinarily  seen  as  single  when  their  images 
are  formed  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retinas,  and  otherwise  as 
double,  may  be  shown  by  many  familiar  experiments.  If  we  hold 
a  finger  before  the  eyes  and  look,  not  at  it,  but  at  the  wall  or  the 
sky;  or  if  we  point  it  at  some  distant  object,  and  keep  our  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  object — two  transparent  images  of  the  finger, 
rather  than  one  solid  finger,  will  be  seen.  Many  persons  may  have 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  hvo  images,  but  none  will  fail  to  notice  their 
transparent  character.  Under  these  circumstances  the  wall,  sky, 
or  distant  object  may  readily  be  seen  through  the  finger.  By  ex- 
perimental methods  the  images  of  a  single  object  may  be  dissociated 
and  what  is  really  one  be  seen  as  two;  on  the  other  hand,  images  com- 
ing from  two  objects  may  be  combined  upon  corresponding  points, 
and  thus  what  is  really  two  be  seen  as  one.  It  needs  only  a  little 
skilful  pressure  upon  one  eyeball  to  create  for  us  the  double  of  each 
one  of  a  group  of  friends,  and  to  see  one  body  partially  through  the 
transparent  image  of  another.  If  two  objects  very  similar — for 
example,  the  two  forefingers — be  held  a  little  way  apart  at  about  a  foot 
distant  and  against  a  clear  sky,  three  Hke  o])jocts,  one  solid  and  two 
transparent,  may  be  made  to  appear  by  combining  the  two  middle 
images  and  dissociating  the  two  on  the  outside.  Two  systems  of 
regularly  recurring  similar  objects — such  as  a  regular  small  pattern 
of  carpet  or  wall-paper,  or  the  diamond-.sliajxMl  sjiaces  of  a  wire 
grating — may  have  all  their  images  eonibined  by  slip])ing  them,  as 
it  were,  simultaneously  to  one  side.     There  is,  then,  a  double-seeing 

*  Wundt,  Physiolofi.  Psychologic  (Oth  cd.).  H,  OIW. 
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of  what  is  really  singK'  and  a  siii^'lc-scciiii,'  of  what  is  rrally  donhh-; 
l)iit  the  latter  is  nuieh  rarer  than  the  former,  and  usually  occurs 
only  when  hrou^dit  ahout  for  j)urj)oses  of  experiment. 

§  13.  It  is  ohvioiis  that  the  relations  of  tin-  two  images  of  an  ob- 
ject caimot  remain  unchanfjed  when  the  eyes  are  moved  from  their 
j)iimary  j)()sition.  When  the  eyes  are  converged  upon  an  ohject, 
the  images  which  are  formed  on  the  central  spots  of  the  two  retinas, 

hy  rays  coming  from  the  j)()int 
of  regard,  are  exactly  identical 
and  corresponding;  the  ohject 
in  this  case  is  therefore  svvw 
absolutely  single.  I'oints  of  the 
oltject  lying  near  to  the  point 
of  regard  in  any  direction,  and 
thus  having  their  images  formed 
close  to  the  centres  of  the  two 
retinas,  are  also  seen  single. 
For  the  ])oints  of  the  retinas 
on  which  the  images  are  then 
foniicd,  although  not  strictly 
identical,  are  corresj)onding; 
that  is,  they  have  habitually 
acted  together  in  seeing  objects 
single  l)y  binocular  vision,  and 
the  slight  incongruousness  of 
the  two  sets  of  images  is  dis- 
regarded, as  it  were,  by  the 
mind.  lint  all  objects  lying 
nearer  or  more  remote  than 
(he  ])oint  fixated  by  the  eyes 
are  liable  to  be  seen  double; 
for  their  images  do  not  fall  on 
corresjxinding  points  of  the  ret- 
inas. Objects  lying  below  or  above,  or  to  one  side  or  the  other,  of 
the  point  of  regard.  d<»  not,  as  a  rule,  have  their  images  formed 
on  corresp<»ndiiig  points;  they  mav,  then-fore,  also  be  s«'en  double. 
Some  of  these  points,  however,  which  occuj)y  positions  below  or 
al)Ove,  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the  j)oint  of  regard,  are  seen 
single,  'file  sum  «)f  all  the  points  which  are  seen  single  while  the 
[)oint  of  regard  remains  the  same  i^  called  the  horoptrr. 

§  11.  We  nmst  n«)W  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  field  of  so-called  "three- 
dimensional  space."  Here  the  value,  and  even  the  necessity,  of 
combining  sensations  due  to  movements  of  the  organism  with  tho.se 


Fi'i.  I_'4.  — ilrom  HtTiiii.''. — It.  tlit- sa-sli  of  tlic 
win'low,  ari'l  p,  ttif  hiark  .spot  fixated.  Oil 
the  left  lini-  of  vision  I  h  lies  a  distant  of)jrrt, 
and  on  tin-  riirht  lint'  r  c  another  ol)j<Tt.  Tin- 
linairi-s  of  h  and  r.  a.s  well  as  tin-  iinat'c  of  />, 
fall  on  the  j»iac»'  of  direct  vl.sion  and,  thori'- 
forp.  on  corruapondlng  poima  of  the  two 
rptituui. 
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more  obscure  local  signs  whose  existence  is  required  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  retinal  field,  become  obvious  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  numerous  factors  which  contribute  to  the  perception  of 
depth  and  relief  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes:  (1)  sensations 
of  the  position  of  the  eyes;  (2)  parallax  between  the  two  eyes  as  due 
to  movements  of  the  head  and  body;  and  (3)  associative  aids,  such 
as  can  be  utilized  to  give  an  appearance  of  relief  to  a  flat  drawing 
or  painting.  We  consider  them  briefly  in  the  order  just  given: 
(1)  Kinesthetic  sensations.  Since,  in  accommodating  the  lens  of 
the  eye  for  different  distances,  the  ciliary  muscle  assumes  various 
degrees  of  contraction,  the  sensory  evidence  of  its  contracted  or 
relaxed  condition  may  give  an  indication  of  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  lens  has  been  accommodated.  This  indication 
is  hardly  available,  however,  except  for  distances  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  eye.  Kinesthetic  impressions  of  the  degree  of  convergence 
of  the  eyeballs,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object  upon  which 
they  were  converged,  should  be  available  for  greater  distances,  per- 
haps even  up  to  100  feet.  As  has  been  said  (p.  423),  experiment 
shows^  that,  when  other  aids  to  accurate  perception  of  depth  are 
excluded,  the  judgments  due  to  this  means  become  very  inaccurate. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  account  for  the  accuracy  ordinarily  attainable. 

(2)  In  considering  the  aids  to  perception  of  depth  grouped  under 
the  head  of  "Parallax,"  we  have  to  distinguish  binocular  parallax 
with  unmoved  eyes  or  head,  from  parallax  (essentially  monocular) 
as  due  to  movements  of  the  head  or  of  the  whole  body.  Since  the 
eyes  look  from  slightly  different  positions,  they  obtain,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  (p.  424),  different  views  of  the  same  (tridimen- 
sional) object.  If  the  visual  object  is  close  to  the  face,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  views  is  great;  but  as  the  object  retreats 
further  and  further,  the  view  obtained  by  both  eyes  becomes  more 
and  more  nearly  the  same.  We  should  expect,  then,  that  binocular 
parallax  would  be  of  importance  in  perceiving  distance  and  relief 
when  the  objects  are  near  at  hand;  and  the  actual  importance  of 
this  factor  is  proved  by  means  of  the  binocular  stereoscope.  If 
drawings  or  photographs  are  made  of  an  object  from  two  points  of 
view  that  are  separated  by  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  and 
if  then  the  drawing  from  the  more  rightward  point  of  view  is  placed 
before  the  right  eye,  and  that  from  the  more  leftward  before  the 
left  eye,  and  the  two  views  combined  by  aid  of  the  stereosc()])e,  the 
appearance  of  depth  is  much  intensified.  For  proving  the  impor- 
tance of  binocular  parallax,  the  most  important  stereoscopic  views 

'  Wundt,  Beitrdge  z.  Theorie  d.  Sinneswahrnehmung,  1862;  Hillebrand,  ZcUschr. 
f.  Psychol.,  1894,  VII,  97  ;  Bourdon,  La  perception  visuelle  de  I'espace,  1902;  and 
others. 
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arc  those  which  consist  of  hare  outUne  drawings  of  prisms,  p\Ta- 
miils,  ihwlccahcilroiis,  etc.,  hecause  in  such  views  tliere  is  an  ah- 
sence  of  tlic  associative  factors  which  contrihiite  to  the  perception 
of  dej)th.  The  small  amount  of  Une-persjx'ctive  in  these  drawings 
cl(K's  not  alone  suffice  to  make  tiie  ilrawin<^s  appear  solid,  except 
when  they  are  binocularly  combined. 

The  "pseudoscopic"  effect  also  is  important  in  this  connection: 
for  if  the  views  apj)ropriate  to  the  ri^'lit  and  left  eyes  are  interchant^ed, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  associative  factors,  the  relief  is  reversed;  and, 
even  if  the  associative  factors  are  retained,  as  when  the  ri<,dit  and 
left  views  of  the  landsca|)e  are  interchanged  on  a  stereoscojM-  slide, 
a  ciTtain  de^'ree  of  pseudoscopic  effect  is  rec-eive<l.  The  aj)pe:irance 
of  relii-f  in  tlu'  absence  of  associative  factors,  and  even,  to  some  de- 
cree, in  oj)position  to  these  factors,  is  good  evidence  of  the  real- 
ity of  binocular  parallax  as  an  important  aid  to  the  percej>tion  of 
depth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diminution  of  the  pseu(loscoj)ic 
effect  when  parallax  has  t(j  contend  with  associative  factors  is  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  latter. 

A  more  e.xact  conception  of  the  "different  views"  of  the  .same  ob- 
ject which  are  obtained  by  the  two  eyes  may  be  reached  as  follows. 
Suppose  two  j)oints  to  lie  in  the  same  line  extending,'  from  the  eye, 
which  may  be  called  the  line  of  si;,'ht.  If  the  eyes  are  directed 
on  the  nearer  point,  the  farther  one  will  be  seen  double;  if  the 
eyes  are  fi.xed  on  the  farther  point,  the  nearer  will  be  seen  double. 
The  disparate  ima^'cs  of  the  farther  j)oint,  when  the  nearer  is  fix- 
ated, are  called  "homonymous,"  because  the  imai^e  which  a])pears 
to  the  right  is  that  of  the  right  eye;  but  when  the  farther  j)oint  is 
fixated,  the  double  images  of  the  nearer  point  are  called  "  lu-ter- 
onymous,"  because  the  image  which  aj)])ears  to  the  right  is  that  of 
the  left  eye.  If,  now,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  difference  between 
homonymous  and  heteronymous  double  images  is  a  difference  which 
affect.s  jMTception — though  it  is  not  a  difference  of  which  we  are 
consciously  awar( — then  this  (lifferenc<'  would  enabli'  the  observer 
to  know  whether  a  doubly  seen  point  were  nearer  or  farther  from 
the  eye  than  the  j)oint  on  which  the  eyes  are  fixed. 

The  accuracy  of  the  perception  of  dej)th,  by  use  of  binocular 
parallax,  is  very  great  for  objects  lying  near  the  eye.  Ilelmhollz' 
measurerl  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment  of  distance  by  a  siinj)le  ex- 
p<riment,  in  which  he  fixed  three  j)ins  uj)right  in  little  blocks,  and 
endeavored  to  adjust  them  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
.sight — scre<'ning  the  base  of  the  pins  and  the  table  on  which  they 
were  manipulated,  so  as  to  exclude  aids  derived  from  perspective. 
When  the  line  nf  the  pins  was  .'MO  milliniefrcs  distant  from  his  vyca, 
'  Physiologischr  Ojttil:,  p.  (ill. 
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and  the  pins  12  millimetres  apart,  he  found  that  he  never  committed 
an  error  as  great  as  ^  millimetre.  Bourdon^  repeating  Helmholtz's 
test,  with  the  line  of  pins  placed  two  metres  away  from  the  eyes, 
found  the  error  (in  judging  whether  the  middle  pin  was  at  the  same 
distance  as  the  two  end  pins)  to  be  always  less  than  2.5  millimetres, 
and  seldom  to  exceed  1.5  millimetres.  These  judgments  of  dis- 
tance are  over  500  times  as  precise  as  can  be  made  by  use  of  con- 
vergence and  accommodation  alone.^ 

Parallax  due  to  movements  of  the  head  has  the  advantage  that 
the  head  can  move  through  a  greater  lateral  distance  than  that 
which  separates  the  eyes;  and  thus  can  receive  views  of  an  object 
which  differ  more  than  do  those  of  binocular  parallax.  There  is 
an  offsetting  disadvantage,  in  that  the  two  views  are  not  received 
simultaneously,  and  so  are  not  combined  in  that  direct  and  proba- 
bly instinctive  manner  which  enables  binocular  parallax  to  convey 
an  apparently  immediate  impression  of  the  third  dimension.  But 
there  is  one  way  in  which  the  parallax  due  to  head  movement  is 
probably  utilized — a  way  emphasized  by  Helmholtz,^  and  tested  by 
Bourdon.*  It  is  as  follows:  If  we  suppose  the  head  moved  to  the 
right,  with  the  eyes  remaining  fixed  in  their  sockets,  then  all  objects 
are  displaced  to  the  left  in  the  field  of  view,  and  the  nearer  they  lie 
to  the  eye  the  greater  is  their  backward  displacement.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  eyes  do  not  remain  fixed  in  their  sockets  during  such  a 
head  movement,  but  instead  remain  fixated  on  some  visible  object, 
this  object  must  remain  at  the  centre  of  clear  vision;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  objects  nearer  than  it  move  backward  in  the  field  of  view, 
and  objects  farther  off  than  it  move,  in  the  field  of  view,  in  the 
direction  of  the  head's  movement.  This  motion  of  objects  within 
the  field  of  view  is  very  easily  and  minutely  perceptible,  and  is 
capable  of  giving  a  perfect  indication  of  the  relative  distance  of 
objects  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  question  is,  how  far  this  source  of 
information  is  actually  employed  in  ordinary  perception.  Bourdon 
finds  that,  in  attempting  to  judge  of  distance  with  one  eye,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  associative  factors,  the  observer  does  make  in- 
voluntary sideward  movements  of  the  head,  and  that  his  judgment 
of  distance  is  thus  much  improved. 

(3)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  so-called  "associative"  factors. 
Under  this  head  belong  the  space  in  the  field  of  vision  whicii  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  object  of  known  size;  the  linear  perspective;  haze  and 
other  atmospheric  effects;  shadows  and  the  covering  of  one  object 

^Rev.  philos.,  1900,  XXV,  74. 

"See  O.  Zoth,  in  Niifrel's  Ilamlbuch  dcr  Phijsiulo(jic,  1905,  III,  415. 

^  Physiologischc  Optik,  p.  G;J4. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  28G. 
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hy  aiMitluT  and  n<  ari-r  ohjcct;  and  the  /^'cnrral  iiiakc-uj)  of  (he  field 
of  virw.  In  coinjjarin^  tlic  distances  of  ohjccts,  all  of  wliich  are 
over  a  mile  or  two  away,  \\v  arc  (K'poiidi'nt  cntirtly  on  these  a.s.soci- 
ative  factors.  ()nt-<y»(l  individuals,  also,  must  he  dependent  on 
thcin,  and  on  parallax  due  to  movements  of  the  head.  Since  one- 
eyed  individuals  do  not  show  a  noticeahle  deficiencv  in  the  j)ercep- 
tion  of  distanci'  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  since  a  person  may 
even  Ix'comc  blind  in  one  eye  without  hein^  aware  of  the  fact,  it 
is  clear  that  very  ^ood  indications  of  the  third  dimension  are  pro- 
vided by  the  associative  factors,  in  connection  with  movement- 
j)arallax.  It  is  j)rol)al)le  enough  that  the  factors  here  classed  as 
a-sscK-iative  are  of  nuich  influence  even  in  normal  binocular  vision. 
The  significance  and  value  of  these  associative  factors  will  be  further 
illustrated — cs])ecially  when  we  come  to  consider  certain  classes  of 
the  errors,  and  illusions,  that  are  so  fre(|uent  in  visual  j)erce])tion. 
Since  these  factors  bring  into  prominence  the  interpretative  functicui 
of  the  mind  in  all  jxrception — that  is,  the  presence,  in  the  lowest  and 
earliest  stages  of  the  mental  life,  of  the  working  of  the  so-called 
faculties  of  attention,  discrimination,  association,  etc. — such  errors 
and  illusions  have,  hitherto,  oftener  than  not,  been  laid  to  the  fault 
of  "  the  judgment." 

§  15.  A  fact  of  profound  and  far-reaching  ])sych()logical  meaning 
comes  to  the  surface  rejteatediy  in  considering  the  factors  on  which 
judgment  of  distance  and  relief  is  based.  'I'he  fact  is  this:  We  are 
often  unaware  of  these  factors,  taken  by  themselves,  and  are  even 
unable  to  become  aware  of  them  directly,  though  their  reality  can 
be  demonstrated  by  their  effects.  We  are  unconscious,  for  exam[)le, 
of  the  existence  of  two  fields  of  view,  one  due  to  each  eye;  and,  in 
the  case  of  double  images,  we  are  unable  to  tell  by  introspection 
which  belongs  to  the  right  eye  and  which  to  the  left.  It  may  even 
hapjx-n  that  an  object  is  visible  only  to  one  eye — as,  for  example, 
when  the  fingers  of  both  hands  are  held  before  the  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
latlir-e-work — and  yet  we  camiot  tell  with  which  eye  it  is  seen,  or 
whetiier  it  is  seen  with  both.  .Xcttwithstanding  this  inability  to 
<listiiiguish  between  the  contributions  of  the  two  eyes,  the  facts  of 
st<Teoscopic  and  especially  of  p>eudoscopic  vision  show  that  bi- 
noeidar  percej)tion  of  dej)tli  d(  j)ends  on  some  sort  of  (j)hvsiologieal) 
distinction  between  the  comj)lex  nervoiis  imj)ulses  coming  from  the 
two  eyes.  'I'o  this  corresponds  the  distinctit)n  (psychological)  of 
the  complexes  of  resulting  sensations. 

.Again,  jxTception  of  the  <listance  of  a  familiar  object  and  also 
j)ercepiion  of  the  size  of  an  unknown  object,  when  its  distance  is 
known,  are  both  (hjx-ndent  on  using  the  "visual  si/e"  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  the  angle  subtended   by  it,  as  an   indication  of  it.s  real  si/A* 
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or  of  its  actual  distance;  and  yet  direct  judgment  of  this  visual 
size  is  much  less  certain  and  accurate  than  judgment  of  the  real 
size  or  actual  distance.  These  paradoxes  would  amount  to  genuine 
impossibilities  if  the  whole  process  of  reaching  a  judgment  of  size 
or  depth  went  on  within  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  if  every  part 
of  it  were  accessible  to  attentive  observation. 

Such  experiences  as  these  tend  strongly — and,  may  we  not  say, 
conclusively? — to  confirm  our  suspicion  that  innumerable  complex 
"traces"  of  sensations  due  to  native  and  acquired  motor  reactions 
are  so  fused  with  all  the  local  signs  of  the  retina,  as  to  demand  recog- 
nition in  every  satisfactory  theory  of  the  genesis  and  development  of 
the  entire  class  of  visual  perceptions.  The  infant  does  not  even 
initiate,  not  to  say  achieve,  the  process  of  objective  vision  otherwise 
than  through  the  use  of  a  ceaselessly  moving  pair  of  eyes.  And 
that  our  subsequent  analysis,  whether  introspective  or  more  purely 
experimental,  cannot  disentangle  and  reproduce  in  consciousness 
these  fused,  or  synthesized,  factors,  no  more  proves  that  they  did 
not  formerly  exist  than  does  the  similar  inability  of  the  accomplished 
violinist  to  reproduce  all  the  sensations  under  the  guidance  of  which 
he  learned  correct  spacing  and  bowing  for  all  the  different  "posi- 
tions" of  his  instrument,  and  its  most  difficult  and  delicate  work. 
Indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  player's  violin  is  as  much  a  seeming 
part  of  his  own  organism  as  is  the  seer's  pair  of  eyes;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  complexity  and  depth  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  player's  former  sense-experience  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  complexity  of  the  lost  art  of  learning  how  to  see  with  the 
average  pair  of  eyes. 

§  10.  And,  indeed,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  laws  which 
control  our  estimates  of  visual  magnitudes  are  psychological,  and 
apply  to  all  the  action  of  the  mind  in  constructing  its  sense-data  into 
the  presentations  of  sense.  Yet  more  elaborate  mental  activities, 
such  as  take  place  when  the  distance,  size,  and  contour  of  visual  ob- 
jects are  delil^erately  estimated  and  expressed  in  terms  of  an  ac- 
cepted standard,  of  course  imply  more  of  dependence  upon  skill 
acquired  through  experience. 

The  degree  of  fineness  with  which  differences  of  distance  and 
magnitude  can  be  seen,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
limited  by  the  least  observal)le  differences  in  the  members  of  the 
different  spatial  series  of  sensations  which  compose  the  visual  ob- 
jects. Of  such  series,  those  most  capable  of  exceedingly  fine  differ- 
entiation are  the  locid  retinal  signs  and  the  sensations  of  position 
and  motion  accompanying  convergence  of  the  eyes  for  near  dis- 
tances. Difi'erent  autliorities  assign  different  ])r()j)ortions  to  the 
different  help  which  these  series  render  in  making  tlie  finest  ])ossi- 
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Mr  <li>tinctittiis  of  visual  iiia;,Miitinlc.  Iltriii;,''  tlciiics  tliat  any  lnlj» 
is  ()l)taiii<»l  from  imisciilar  .sensations,  or  "  ft(lin|,rs  of  iimcrvatioii," 
in  coiiipariii";  tl»«'  si/.f  of  two  inimitc  oKjccts  near  \>y,  and  assigns 
all  tlu'  work  of  furnishing  sucli  data  to  the  "spatial  sense  of  the 
rriina."  Lotze,*  who  admitted  the  assistance  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions, nevertheless  lu'ld  that  the  fineness  of  the  distinctions  possible 
among  them  is  not  sufficient  to  sup])ort  our  ordinary  jmlgmcnts  of 
the  size,  distance,  and  direction  of  objects.  Wundt^  and  others 
claim  that  it  is  by  gradations  in  the  sensations  of  eye-movements  that 
we  make  the  most  accurate  of  these  estimates;  they  deny  that  any 
"spatial  sense"  (in  Ili-ring's  meaning  of  the  words)  belongs  to  the 
retina.  The  evitlence  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  both  classes  of 
sensations  furnish  data  for  all  nice  discrimination  of  visual  extension. 
The  particular  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  minute  differences 
in  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  visual  objects  can  be  perceived 
varies  greatly,  according  to  dill'erent  positions  of  the  eyes  and  of 
the  object,  the  amount  of  light,  practice,  etc. — and  all  these,  as  con- 
nected with  individual  peculiarities  of  structure  and  previous  func- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sense.  That  such  estimates  fall  to  some  extent 
under  Wi'ber's  law — in  other  words,  that  the  least  observai)le  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  visual  lines  and  surfaces  is  relative  and 
not  absolute — has  already  been  shown  (chaj).  Ill,  §  23).  Chodin 
found  the  relative  value  of  the  least  observable  tlitference,  with  a 
variation  of  the  absolute  vertical  distance  from  2.5  to  IGU  mm.,  to 
be  as  follows  when  the  lines  lie  in  the  same  direction: 

Ah.wIutodiHtanco. .         2.5  5  10  20  10  SO  100  mm. 

I-'raction  of  oh.scrv-  )iij_ii        ij        ii_ 
able  liifTercncc . .  )  ^  '^    ^*  ^  •>     3  I  3 :  "  4  5  5^3  -  5  :  4 1"  " 

The  fineness  of  ocular  judgment  is  greater  for  horizontal  dis- 
tances. 

The  measuring  power  of  the  eye  is  much  less  accurate  when 
the  distiinces  comj)ared  lie  in  different  directions.  In  ])arti<ular, 
points  .separated  by  a  vertical  distance  of  20  mm.  arc  estimated  as 
(•(jually  far  aj)art  with  those  sej)aratcd  by  a  horizontal  distance  of 
2")  mm.*  Most  estimates  of  direction  and  distance  are  conij)ara- 
tively  inaccurate  when  only  one  eye  is  u.sed.  .\  vertical  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  a])pears  bent  to  monocular  vision; 
its  apparent  inclination  is  variable,  and  was  foimd  by  1  )onder.s'  to 
vary  between  1°  and  3°  of  the  angle  within  a  short  time. 

'  Ilfrm.inii'H  Ilnnilh.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  .');j.{  f. 

'  .\ftilirin    f'si/rhnlngir,  .'tH4  f. 

'  Phi/niolnij.  I'sj/chnlngir  (0th  od),  II,  .')7l. 

•  ."V)  Wiindt  fouinl,  op.  rit.,  II.  .V.M. 

*  Archil-  J.  ()]>hlhalmnln,jic,  .\XI,  iii,  pj).  100  f. 
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§  17.  The  data  or  motifs  already  described  are  the  foundation, 
also,  of  our  pcrceptiojis  of  motion,  and  of  our  estimates  of  its  di- 
rection, speed,  and  extent.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  such 
perceptions  and  estimates  are  relative;  they  imply  the  existence  of 
some  point  which  may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  application  of 
a  standard  of  measurement.  For  perceptions  of  motion  by  the  eye, 
the  point  of  regard  when  the  organ  is  in  the  primary  position 
furnishes  the  means  of  orientating  ourselves  and  of  placing  the  dif- 
ferent things  of  vision  in  their  right  relations  to  us  and  to  each 
other.  Suppose  the  body  and  head  to  be  erect,  and  the  eyes  mo- 
tionless and  looking  into  the  distance  with  the  lines  of  vision  paral- 
lel; the  perception  of  motion  may  then  arise  in  either  one  of  two  ways. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  the  change  of  relative  position 
of  an  object  in  the  field  of  vision  which  is  occasioned  by  its  move- 
ment. What  is  necessary,  however,  is  simply  the  successive  stimu- 
lation of  continuous  points  or  areas  of  the  retina  with  images  that 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  be  perceived  as  one  object.  The  percep- 
tion of  motion  may  also  be  produced  by  the  successive  stimulation 
of  the  same  points  or  areas  of  the  retina  with  images  that  are  too 
dissimilar  to  be  regarded  as  one  object.  One  may  thus  see  motion 
when  neither  the  eyes  nor  any  external  objects  are  really  moved, 
as  is  now  so  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  well-known  performances 
of  kinetoscope  and  kinematograph.  It  is  in  the  latter  way  that  the 
colored  points  of  the  images  formed  by  the  retina's  own  light,  when 
the  eyes  are  closed  and  motionless,  seem  to  be  in  constant  motion. 

The  direction  and  amount  of  motion  perceived  with  the  eyes  is 
measured  off  upon  the  entire  field  of  vision  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious experience  and  by  means  of  the  data  already  described.  With 
the  eyes  at  rest,  the  retinal  local  signs,  or  space-values  belonging 
to  the  retinal  elements,  furnish  the  more  important  data;  second- 
ary helps,  and  associated  sensations  and  ideas  of  position  and  mo- 
tion, complete  the  perception. 

It  is  assumed,  in  cases  like  the  foregoing,  that  no  sensations  in- 
dicating motion  of  either  the  organ  of  vision,  or  the  head,  or  the 
whole  body,  complicate  the  problem.  But  ordinary  perceptions  of 
motion  are  gained  with  the  eyes  in  motion  out  of  the  primary  posi- 
tion. When  the  eye  and  the  object  both  move  in  such  a  way  tluit 
the  point  of  regard  remains  fixed  on  the  object,  our  perceptions 
of  motion,  and  estimates  of  its  direction  and  magnitude,  are  de- 
pendent upon  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  occasioned  by  the 
eye's  changes  of  position.  We  know  from  experience  what  kinds 
and  intensities  of  sensations  are  produced  by  kee])ing  the  ])oint  of 
regard  fixed  on  an  object  which  is  moving  about  at  a  given  rate  in 
a  given  direction.     If  any  of  tlie  links  ordinarily  belonging  to  this 
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cliaiii  of  CDiiscioiis  t'XjM'rii'iiccs  droj)  out,  our  incasuriiii^  iu^tni- 
inciit  fails  us  ritlicr  partially  or  coinplctcly.  'I'hc  head,  too,  is  in- 
variaMy  turned  when  we  arc  watching  an  ohjcct  that  is  moving  in 
any  (Iirrcti(»n  (Jtlicr  tliaii  straii;lit  forward  or  away  from  us  aloii^  the 
line  of  rt'^arti.  The  sensations  ori^'inatini,'  in  the  acticjn  of  the 
nuiscles  and  skin  of  the  liead  and  neck  thus  enter  into  our  compu- 
tation; they  must  have  such  a  value  in  consciousness  as  to  inform 
us  about  how  far  the  head  has  gone  from  the  |)osition  with  which 
it  started,  in  order  to  fixate  the  moving  object.  According  to 
Hehnholtz,'  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  head  in  vision  folhnv 
tlie  same  prineij)le  as  that  folhnved  i)y  the  eyes  in  movement;  that 
is  to  say,  the  head  turns  from  its  primary  position  on  an  axis  that 
is  ap{)roximately  j)arallel  to  the  axis  of  the  simultaneous  rotation 
of  the  eyes.  Hut  Hiring"  asserts  that  a  difference  between  the  lav.s 
of  the  motion  of  head  and  eyes  is  of  essential  significance  for  our 
piTception  of  space.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  head,  as  known  l)y  its  muscular  and 
tactual  sensations,  must  be  taken  account  (jf  in  all  ordinary  visual 
j)ercej)tion  of  motion.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  position  and 
motion  of  the  entire  body.  Many  of  our  errors  of  sense,  or  false 
jxTccjitions  of  motion — its  existence,  direction,  rate,  and  amount — 
are  dependent  upon  tlie  principles  of  judgment  governing  such 
data  of  sensations.  We  ari'  jx'culiarly  liable  U)  error  in  all  cases 
where  the  motions  of  our  own  bodily  organs  are  ])assive;  in  such 
cases  we  do  not  have  the  ordinary  motijs,  or  data,  at  our  command. 
Objects  arc  perceived  at  rest,  either  when,  our  organs  of  vision 
Ix'ing  themselves  at  rest,  the  images  of  the  objects  do  not  change 
their  j)osition  in  the  field  of  vision,  or  when  sensations  of  motion 
occasioned  by  moving  these  organs  are  such  and  so  great  as  we 
know  by  exjxTience  correspond  to  (or  compensate  for)  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  their  images  which  are  occasioned  by  their  actu- 
ally remaining  at  rest,  liut  whenever  we  lr»ok  with  moving  eves 
uj)on  a  immber  of  objects  arranged  in  fixed  ])osiiion  with  relation  to 
each  other,  a  coiilli<t  between  two  sets  of  data  reallv  takes  place. 
The  result  with  respect  to  our  j)crcej)tions  of  motion  may  depend 
u|)on  which  of  the  two  is  chiclly  elfective  in  arresting  attention. 
\\hen  the  «'yes  are  brought  from  tlu-  j)arallcl  j)osition,  which  they 
assume  in  vision  of  remote  objects,  to  c(tnvergence  uj>on  some  near 
object,  the  two  fiehls  of  view  belonging  to  the  two  eves  rotate  in 
opposite  directions,  while  the  middle  visual  line  maintains  its  posi- 
tion   in    the   median    plane. "^     ()rdinarily    we   do    not    perceive    this 

'  /'A i/f «'/'>;/.  O/ViX.  p.    |.S4i. 

*  In  HiTinann's  Hmulh.  <l.  Physiol  ,  III,  i,  p.    J'.t.'). 

»Sr  I^-  Contf,  Siijht,  p.  'J^xj. 
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rotary  motion  of  the  two  fields  of  vision,  but  consider  the  field  as 
one  and  stationary  and  ourselves  as  changing  our  point  of  regard  in 
it.  By  attention,  however,  we  may  see  that  the  external  objects, 
although  they  really  continue  at  rest,  appear  to  move  as  the  rela- 
tions of  their  double  images  are  changed.  So,  also,  when  the  eye 
or  head  or  body  turns  in  cither  direction,  in  order  that  a  new  ob- 
ject may  be  brought  under  regard,  it  is  possible  either  to  perceive 
or  not  to  perceive  the  entire  field  of  objects  sweeping  by;  and  which 
of  the  two  happens  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  attention 
is  drawn.  When  strictly  attending  to  the  phenomena,  we  cannot 
well  fail  to  regard  everything  as  moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  we  know  the  organ  of  vision  to  be  turningf. 

§  18.  The  principles  already  laid  down  also  suffice  to  explain 
most  of  the  ordinary  "errors  of  sense,"  as  well  as  certain  extraor- 
dinary experiences  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  The  right  to 
speak  of  errors  of  sense  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  such  errors  belong  rather  to  judgment,  and  that  sense  pure 
and  simple  cannot  err.  The  claim  is  based  upon  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  perception.  A  very  obvious  difference  exists, 
indeed,  between  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  distance  of  a  mountain 
through  extraordinary  clearness  of  atmosphere  and  the  seeing  of  a 
square  of  white  paper  as  green  on  a  red  ground,  or  as  yellow  on 
a  blue  ground.  But  the  latter  is  surely  an  "error  of  sense,"  or 
sensation,  in  as  pure  form  as  such  error  is  conceivable.  That  sense 
cannot  err  is  true  only  in  case  we  speak  of  unlocalized  and  unpro- 
jected  sensation,  regarded  as  not  predicating  anything  beyond  itself. 
In  all  presentations  of  sense  a  certain  psychological  judgment  is 
involved;  for  all  such  presentations  imply  association  of  impres- 
sions discriminated  as  similar  or  dissimilar,  and  a  mental  synthesis 
which  is  dependent  upon  attention  and  the  interpretation  of  certain 
motifs  or  data  according  to  past  experiences.  Clear  vision  is  always 
mental  interpretation. 

The  attempt  to  assign  the  relative  amount  of  blame  to  sense  and 
to  intellect,  in  cases  where  our  presentations  of  sense  do  not  rep- 
resent objective  relations  of  things,  assumes  an  ability  to  make  dis- 
tinctions which  we  do  not  possess.  IMoreover,  the  distinction,  wlien 
made  as  the  objection  would  have  it,  will  not  hold.  Iinuunerable 
experiences  contradict  the  statement  that  immediate  sense-percep- 
tion cannot  err.  When  one  sees  (with  no  power  to  see  otherwise) 
a  gigantic  human  form  thnnigh  the  fog,  (jr  ])r()jected  against  the 
scenery  of  a  stage,  and  yet  judijes  that  this  form  is  only  of  usual 
size,  the  error  is  not  one  of  judgment,  but  just  the  reverse.  Errors 
of  sense  are  only  special  instances  where  the  mind  makes  its  syn- 
thesis unfortunately,  as  it  were,  out  of  incoinjjictc  data,  iiislanfanc- 
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()U>Iy  and  iiicviiaMy  iiittrj)rcliii;^'  lluin  in  accordaiicc  wiili  the  laws 
which  havf  ri'<,'iihitr{l  all  its  oxjK'rifiict'.  As  I^)t/x'  has  remarked, 
"The  whole  of  our  a])j)relu'iisioii  of  the  world  hy  the  senses  is 
one  great  and  prohjiiged  (leeej)tion."  (Objects  of  sense  are  in  no 
case  exact  c-opies  of  ready-made  thin<,'s  which  exist  extra-mcntally 
just  as  they  are  afterward  perceived,  and  which  get  themselves 
copied  oir  in  the  mind  liy  making  so-called  impressions  upon  it; 
they  are  mental  constructions.  In  the  special  case  of  sight  we  have 
seen  that,  in  every  particular — in  its  elements,  its  mode  of  con- 
struction, its  laws  of  chang( — the  fii-ld  of  vision  is  a  suhjective  af- 
fair. The  case  is  in  no  respect  essentially  dilFerent,  whether  our 
presentations  of  sense  are  so-called  errors  or  true  images  of  things. 
In  l)oth  cases  the  same  data  and  laws  of  the  use  of  these  data  main- 
tain themselves.  Errors  of  sense,  however,  are  distinguished  from 
hallucinations,  because  the  former  result  from  the  activity  of  an 
organism  which  is  normal  in  structure  and  fimction,  while  the  lat- 
ter do  not. 

§  v.).  The  errors  of  visual  j)erce])tion  are  almost  innumeral)le; 
they  may  he  classified  in  J)art,  however,  according  as  they  fall  under 
some  one  or  other  of  the  before-mentioned  principles.  Such  errors 
may  be  called  "normal,"  because  they  are  committed  in  accordance 
with  principles  which  regulate  the  ordinary  activity  of  the  mind  in 
making  its  synthesis  by  the  helj)  of  the  sense-data  or  motifs  fur- 
nisheil  to  it  through  the  excitement  of  the  organism.  Deceptions 
of  this  cla.ss  really  result,  then,  from  the  fidclili/  of  both  mind  and 
nervous  svstem.  Certain  errors  of  sense,  for  example,  are  sj)ecial 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  images  in  binocular  vision.  Thus,  near  objects 
erroneously  appear  doul)le  when  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  distant 
vision,  distant  objects  when  it  is  adjusted  for  near  vision;  solid 
things  are  seen  through  other  solid  things;  relations  in  sj)ace  in 
general  are  p«Tceived  dilVereiit  from  the  reality;  and  all  according 
to  the  law  of  the  correspondence  and  non-correspondence  of  the 
two  retinal  images.  Accordingly,  the  in(juiry,  Why  is  vision  single 
when  it  is  performed  with  two  eyes?  can  demand  and  receive  only 
one  answer.  An  important  condition  of  the  single  vision  of  solid 
objcf-ts  is  that  they  shall  be  seen  with  two  eyes.  Wlnther  anything 
whatever  is  seen  as  two  or  one  docs  not  drptud.  |iriinarily,  uj)«>n  its 
really  being  either  two  or  one,  or  uj)on  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
retinal  images  of  it  (as  though  such  images  were  directly  perceived); 
it  rather  depends  uj)on  the  aj)j)roj)riate  data  of  sensations  being 
furnished  to  the  mind  for  completing  its  mental  synthesis  of  the 
object.  The  two  eyes  being  simultaneously  nfTected  in  a  certain 
way,   these  data  are  supj)li<(|.      What   is  one   is  seen   as  one,  and 
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what  is  two  is  seen  as  one,  and  what  is  one  is  seen  as  two — all  in 
essentially  the  same  way. 

§  20.  Under  the  head  of  geometrical  optical  illusions  are  grouped 
a  large  number  of  curious  errors  in  the  perception  of  lines  and  angles. 
Of  the  numerous  figures  which  have  been  found  to  give  rise  to  such 
illusions,  only  a  small  selection  can  be  presented  here;  but  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  scarcely  any  geometrical  figure 
is  free  from  illusory  effects;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apparent 
length  and  direction  of  a  line  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  all  its  visual 
environment. 

Among  the  principal  illusions  of  this  general  type  are  such  as 
the  following:  (1)  Specific  illusions.  Vertical  distances  are  per- 
ceived as  greater  than  mathematically  equal  horizontal  distances.* 
This  can  be  seen  in  Figs.  125,  a  and  b;  but  the  reader  can  best 


Fig.   125. 

convince  himself  of  the  fact  by  marking  off  a  vertical  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  and  then — keeping  the  original  two  points  stead- 
ily in  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  field  of  view — locating  a  third 
point  at  what  seems  to  be  the  same  distance  to  the  right  or  left  of 
one  of  the  original  points.  The  error  will  then  be  apparent  on 
measuring  the  two  distances,  or  on  turning  the  figure  so  as  to  inter- 
change horizontal  and  vertical. 

By  a  similar  test  the  upper  half  of  a  vertical  line  can  be  sliown  to 
appear  slightly  longer  than  the  lower  half; "  and  in  general,  when  one 
of  two  equal  figures  lies  directly  above  the  other,  the  u])per  appears 
somewhat  larger  than  the  lower.  The  upper  and  lower  halves  of 
a  letter  "  S"  or  a  figure  "8"  appear  of  nearly  the  same  size;  but  when 
they  are  inverted   ("s"  'i"<^l  "s")>  t'i<^'  actual  difference  between 

*  See  J.  Oppol,  Ubor  pioomptrisch  optische  Tiiuscluin^oii,  Jiihrcsbrriclit  <1.  i)}njsi- 
kal.  Vereins  zu  Frankfurt,  ISFyi-Piri,  p.  37. 

"  Delboeuf,  Bulletin  de  I'accul.  toy.  dc  LSclgiquc,  2  ii6r.,  XIX,  2,  195. 
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tin-  two  luilvf.s  l)fc()nu'.s  ina^Miilicd.  TluTi'  is  a  .somewhat  similar 
illusion  in  dividing  a  horizontal  line  in  halvi's/  whrn  only  one  eye 
is  used,  and  attt-ntion  is  dirrcli-d  to  the  middlr  of  tlu-  line;   the  ontrr 


Fio.  126. 


half  needs  to  he  jari^'er  than  the  iiuier  or  nasal  half  in  order  that  the 
line  may  appear  e(mally  divided.  Not  all  individuals,  however,  are 
suhjeet  to  this  illusion,  and  it  is  always  slight  in  amount. 

(2)  Oiuwlimensional  illusions.  In  distinetion  from  the  illusions 
already  mentioned,  which  seem  to  he  sjx'eiheally  eoruieeted  with 
certain  parts  of  the  retina  or  of  the  field  of  view,  there  is  a  lar<,'e 
class  of  more  general  errors  which  are  likely  to  he  committed  in 
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Fiii.  Il!7.     (From  I',lit)ini,'haii.s.) 

the  judgment  of  lengths.  Tliey  may  he  classed  as  one-dimensJDnal 
illusions,  since  they  occur  within  a  single  straight  line,  and  are  not 
due  to  the  influence  of  figures  in  other  j)arts  of  the  fieltl  of  view. 

The  hest-known  of  these  on<'-<limensional  illusions  is  commonly 
expressecl  hy  saying  that  filled  or  di\ided  sj)ace  a])pears  greater 
than  em])ty  or  undivided  space.  This  rule,  however,  is  suhjeft 
to  certain  tpialificalions.      It  is,  iir■^t,  rather  the  lillcd  or  ein])ly  ap- 


Fi.i.  12S. 

p«'arance  wjiich  counts,  than  ihr  amount  of  light  received  from  the 
.spnc<'.s  in  cjuestion;  for  a  Mark  lim-  on  a  white  sheet  apjx'ars  longer 
than  an  etpial  distance  laid  off  hetwecn  two  pi>ints  ( I'^ig.  12<>'), 
though,  ohjcciively,  it  is  the  hiack  line  which  is  emj)ty.     In  the  same 

•  KuncU,  Poggrnilorf'.i  Antmlm,  ISO.!,  (XX,  US. 
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way,  it  is  not  the  most  finely  divided  space  which  seems  greatest, 
but  the  space  of  which  the  division  is  most  obtrusive  (Fig.  127). 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  illusion  is  dependent  on  the  figure 
which  we  are  led  to  see  rather  than  on  the  mere  distribution  of 
retinal  stimulation.  There  are  further  qualifications,  in  detail, 
to  the  rule  that  divided  space  appears  greater  than  undivided;  for 
example,  a  single  division  of  a  line  at  its  middle,  or  a  division  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  much  larger  than  that  at 
either  end,  causes,  if  anything,  the  opposite  illusion  (Fig.  128). 

When  subdivision  of  a  line  causes  it  to  appear  longer,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided  (or  some  of  them)  themselves  appear  shorter 


Fig.  129. 

than  isolated  lines  of  the  same  length.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
division  is  such  as  to  make  the  whole  line  appear  shorter,  the  parts 
then  appear  long  in  comparison  with  isolated  lines  of  the  same  length. 
For  example,  if  a  line  is  divided  into  a  large  central  piece  and  two 
small  end-pieces,  the  whole  line  appears  shortened,  and  the  middle 
part  lengthened;  and  this  illusion  is  intensified  by  leaving  the  middle 
part  blank,  as  in  Fig.  129,  in  which,  by  a  combination  of  these 
effects,  the  whole  of  the  shorter  line  appears  shorter  than  the  vacant 
middle  part  of  the  longer  line.^  If,  however,  the  middle  part  is 
relatively  small,  it  appears  shorter  than  an  equal  isolated  line,  while 
the  whole  line  appears  too  long.  By  cutting  out  equal  distances 
from  the  middles  of  short  and  of  long  lines,  as  in  Fig.  130,  an 
effect  of  contrast  is  produced.^ 

'  Ebbinphans,  Grundziige  der  Psychologic,  1908,  II,  59. 

*  Compare  the  very  Kimihir  illusions  investigated  by  H.  J.  Pearce,  Psychol. 
Rev.,  liiOt,  XI,  1«. 

^  Miiller-Lyer,  Archiv  f.  Physiol.,  1889,  Sujjpl.,  p.  2(j;};  Zcitschrift  j.  Psychol., 
189G,  IX,  1. 
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Yvry  similar  to  these  oiie-diineiisional  illiisions  of  visual  poroop- 
tioii  are  some  wliicli  occur  in  the  comj)aris()ii  of  distances  1)V  touch, 
when  lines  are  applied  to  the  skin,  or  hy  touch  and  the  nniscle-sense, 
when  tiie  fin<;or  is  drawn  alon^  a  line,  the  divisions  being  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  he  aj)pre(iate<l  hy  touch."  And  much  the  same 
illusions  occur  in  the  comparison  of  short  intervals  of  time,  when 
these  art'  marked  out  hy  sounds.  It  ap])ears  (piite  prohahle,  there- 
fore, that  these  one-tlimensioiial  illusions  are  not  specifically  de- 
])endent  on  ilie  ])rocesses  of  vision,  nor  even  on  the  processes  of 
.s])ace-perception.  One  may  say  that  the  j)rocess  of  comparison 
is  afTected,  in  all  these  cases,  with  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  and 
source  of  confusion;  or  one  may  say  that  the  same  sort  of  configura- 
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tion  is  introduced  into  the  ])ercc])t  in  all  the.se  cases,  and  that  the 
illusions  an'  inciilental  to  the  configuration. 

No  fully  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  Keen  worked  out  to  cnvtr 
and  e\j)laiii  all  the  facts.  The  illusions  which  lia\e  hecu  men- 
tioned in  visual  percej)ti<»n  of  lines  are  rather  slight,  and  even  in- 
constant from  one  in(lividual  to  another;  hut  they  are  made  more 
striking,  and  harder  to  escape,  l>y  adding  to  the  ()ne-(limen>ioiial 
figure  other  lines  and  angles. 

'  Comp-iro  Rol)ortson,  Psijchnl.  Rev.,  I'.tOJ,  IX,  .')l'.);  IVarco,  Arrhiv  j.  d.  grs 
Psyrhnl,  VM:1,  l,.n.  Psurhol.  lin:,  V.H)\,  \l,  W.i. 

It  hIiouIiI  not  t)C  undorstoocl,  however,  that  the  same  ilhi.sion.s  occur  in  all  ca,sc8 
in  tour!)  a.s  in  vision.  Of  the  illusions  to  \>o  nientioned  fin  sucreedinp  pages,  that 
of  Miiller-Lyer  holds  of  touch,  but  that  of  I'oRpentlorf  is  reversed  (Kol>ertson). 
In  an  extendetl  study  of  the  illusion  of  filled  and  empty  spaco  in  touch  {Arch, 
f.  fl.  grs.  Psi/rhnl.,  1910,  XVI,  IIS),  ('(M)k  finds  (1)  that  when  adjacent  areas 
of  the  skin  are  simultanoou.sly  excited,  a  filled  sp.ace  is  overestimated  hy  c<im- 
pari.son  with  an  emfity,  hut  (2)  that  when  the  stimuli  are  applied  sticcessively 
to  the  same  area,  the  ojiposite  illusion  results:  ami  CA)  that  when  the  stimuli 
are  applied  sucees.sively  to  different  area.s.  no  illusion  occ\irs  in  the  comparison 
of  fillfd  .ind  empty  space.  Analysis  of  the  total  impression,  or  isolated  attention 
to  the  particular  elements  to  Ik*  compan>d,  is  favon'<l,  in  the  ca,se  of  touch,  hy 
successive  presentation.  In  general,  it  wouM  seem  th;it  touch  is  rather  more  sub- 
ject to  illusion.*)  of  this  sort  than  is  vision;  for  analysis  is  easier  in  vi.sion. 
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(3)  The  Miiller-Lyer  illusion.  The  most  striking  illusion  in 
length  of  lines  is  that  first  announced  by  Miiller-Lyer  in  1889,  and 
called  by  him  a  "confluxion"  effect,  in  opposition  to  "contrast." 


> 


< 


> 


Fig.  131.— The  Muller-Lyer  Illusion. 


Fig.  131  presents  the  "confluxion"  illusion  in  a  common  form, 
but  there  are  numerous  variants.  A  continuous  series  of  transi- 
tional  forms   can   be  constructed,   leading   from   this   arrow-head 


Zl 
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Fig.  132. — Modified  Miiller-Lyer  Figure. 


figure  to  the  one-dimensional  illusion  of  Fig.  129:  thus,  the  hori- 
zontal line  may  be  omitted,  and  only  the  arrow-heads  left — the 
distances  between  the  points  of  the  arrows  being  the  object  of  com- 


Fio.  133. — Conllii.xion  and  Coiitra.st. 


parison;  the  angle  of  the  arrow-heads  may  then  be  diminished  to 
zero,  so  giving  the  one-dimonsional  figure.  Another  transitional 
series  can  be  made  by  substituting  for  the  arrow-heads  rectangles 
(with  or  without  one  side  open),  and  then  narrowing  the  rectangle 
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Fio.  134.  — lU-vcTsible  M Oiler- Lyer  Illusion. 


/ 
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ti>  the  width  of  the  "line"  ill  the  niic-dimciisional  fii^iirc  (Fi^'.  132). 
From  tlic  continuity  of  tlicst*  .scries,  there  can  be  littU' (loiil)t  that  the 
.same  jyrincijde  enters  into  l»oth  <'.\treme.s  of  the  .series;  on  the  other 

hand,  the  introduction  of  figures  in  two 
dimensions  certainly  intcn.sifies  the  illu- 
sory cfTcct. 

The  Miiller-Lyer  figure,  like  the  one- 
dinien.sional  figure,  and  even  more,  pro- 
duces a  compound  or  reduj)licated 
illusion.  One  of  the  two  lines  to  he 
compared  seems  shorter  than  it  is,  and 
the  other  longer  than  it  is,  and  therefore 
the  com})arison  of  the  two  is  suhject  to  a 
-  douhle    illusion.     Further,  either  of  the 

/  two  principal  lines   of    the   Miiller-Lyer 

figure  is  influenced  hy  two  ol)li(jue  lines 
at  each  end,  and  any  one  of  these  four 
ol)li(|iie  lines  is  (Miough  to  produce  a 
moderate  degree  of  the  illusion.  In 
other  words,  the  sides  of  an  acute  angle 
seem  shortiT  than  they  are,  and  the  sides 

/of  an  ohtuse  angle  longer  than  they  arc. 
Since,  however,  tin*  same  sort  of  illusion 
occurs     when     rectangular     figures,    or 
Fir,.  135.— The  AntrU-  Illusion,     curve.s,  Of  ovcp  parLs  of  a  single  straight 

line,  are  suhstitute<l  for  the  arrow-heads, 
a  mort"  comj)r<hensive  statement  of  the  illusion  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing form:  H'luii  a  point  is  npprrhrndrd  as  jmrt  of  a  row  part 
ffjurr  (as  an  arrow-head,  a  rectangle,  or  a  short  stretch  of  line),  it 
brromrs  nUrnrlrd,  or  (li.tplarrd,  toward  thr  rrntrr  of  that  ji(/urr.^ 


'  Com  parr  the  Himitnr  fomniIntionH  hy  .IikIiI,  I'si/rhnl.  Rrr.,  ISTX).  VI,  J II:  by 
IVarrr,  Pmjchnl.  Jiti'.,  UK) I,  XI.  \V.\.  hy  l\*'nnss'\,  in  Mriiionp'H  I'ntrrsurhnntjrn 
zur  (irfjrnMnndsthrnrir  uml  I'syrhnlrxjir,  l'.K)l,  p.  303;  ami  l)y  Smith  and  Sowton, 
Hrit.  journ.  of  Psychol.,  1907,   II,   l'M\. 
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§  21.  A  few  words  of  explanation  are  needed  with  reference  to  the 
formula  just  given.  Neither  "figure"  nor  "centre"  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  strict  geometrical  sense.     By  "figure"  is  meant  any  part 


Fig.  136.— Modified  Angle  Illusion. 

of  the  total  presentation  (whether  this  be  visual,  tactile,  or  audi- 
tory) which,  usually  because  of  its  compactness,  is  apprehended  as 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  unity  and  isolation.  By  "centre  of 
the  figure"  is  to  be  understood  something  analogous  to  the  centre 
of  gravity,  but  it  is  a  subjective  centre  of  gravity,  depending  rather 
on  the  figure  as  apprehended  than 
on  the  exact  geometrical  relations 
within  the  stimulus.  For  example, 
when  the  inner  circle  in  a,  Fig. 
133,  is  compared  with  the  outer 
circle  in  h,  an  illusion  occurs  which 
is  probably  a  reduplication  of  the 
one-dimensional  illusion  of  Fig.  129; 
diameters  drawn  through  the  cir- 
cles would  give  the  one-dimensional 
figure.  Both  a  and  h  are  most 
readily  apprehended  as  rings,  and 
the  centre  of  attraction  lies  within 
the  ring  and  not  at  the  geometrical 
centre  of  the  circles.  In  c  of  the 
same  figure,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ring  is  not  compact,  and  the  inner 
circle  is  apprehended  as  an  inde- 
pendent figure;  its  centre  of  attrac- 
tion lies  at  its  geometrical  centre, 
and    the   circumference   is    drawn 

inward;     and    thus    Com])arison    of  Fio.  137.— Double  Angle  Illusion, 

the  inner  rings  of  h  and  e  leads  to 

a  "contrast"   illusion  similar  to  that  in  the  one-dimensional  Fig. 
130.     It  appear-s,    therefore,    that   both   the  "contrast"    and    the 
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"confluxion"  illusions  arc  covered  by 
the  comprcheiisivc  fornmhi  of  the  pre- 
ee<linj^  |)ara;:r;ij)h.  Which  of  the  two 
I'lFeet-s  shall  result  depends  on  the  sul>- 
jeetive  prouj)iu(;  of  parts. 

'riie  inij)ortance  of  some  surh  mental 
or  "eentral"  factor  i\^  apjprchcn.sion  in 
the  causation  of  these  illusions  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  oj)posite  illusions 
can  sometimes  be  pot  from  the  same  ol>- 
jeetive  figure,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  its  parts  are  coml)ined.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  134,  a  given  objective  distance  ap- 
pears now  longer  and  again  shorter  than 
another  objectively  ecpial  distance,  ac- 
cording as  attention  is  fixed  on  the  fig- 
ures in  black  or  on  the  figures  in  white. 
§  22.  (4)  Illusions  of  angles  and  the 
direction  of  lines.  The  apparent  direc- 
tion of  a  line  is  easily  influenced  by  the 
Fig.  138.— Pogpcndorf  Fipiiro.     presence  of  other  lines   in  its  neighbor- 

liDoil.  The  general  rule  aj)])lying  to 
these  cases  is  often  stated  in  the  following  form:  Acute  angles  are 
over-estimated,  ami  obtuse  angles  under-estimated.  This  formula 
Is  to  be  regarded  less  as 
an  explanation  of  the  large 
class  of  illusions  to  which 
it  is  applied  than  as  a  con- 
venient designation  of  the 
class  itself.  'I'hese  figures 
seldom  re(juire  the  ob- 
server to  make  a  direct 
estimate  of  the  size  of  an 
angle,  either  in  degrees 
or  in  comparison  with  an- 
other angle;  he  has  rather 
to  compare  the  directions 
of  two  lines  or  to  locate 
the  prohtngation  of  a  line 
when  it  is  i  II  t  er  ru  p  t  ed 
The  error  coMunitted  is  as 
it  would  be  if  the  acute 
angles  of  the   figure  were 

over-estimated;   but   the  over-esf ima tlon   of   the  angle   is  not  a  di- 
rectly observed  fact.      Indeed,  when  a  direct  comparison   i>f  angles 


Fio.  1.30.— ZflllniT  Flifure. 
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is  required,  under  conditions  which  make  comparison  difficult — 
such  as  omission  of  the  vertex,  or  unequal  length  of  the  sides  of 
the  angles — then  quite  other  sorts  of  errors  appear.*  This  makes  it 
appear  doubtful  whether  the  over-estimation  of  acute  angles  is, 


Fig.  140a. — Hering  Figure. 


Fig.  140b. — Hering  Figure. 

in  reality,  a  universal  principle  which  can  be  freely  invoked  for  the 
explanation  of  these  illusions. 

In  the  "angle  illusion"  (Fig.  135),  the  acute  angle  at  the  vertex 
is  said  to  be  over-estimated,  because  the  true  prolongation  of  one 
side  falls  within  th<;  apparent  divergenco  of  the  sides.  The  illusion 
appears  to  depend  in  part  on  the  disj)arity  in  length  of  the  two  lines 
which  form  the  angle;  if  both  are  treated  alike,  as  in  Fig.  1.3G,  the 
effect  is  reduced,  made  uncertain,  and  may  even  be  reversed. 

'  Judd,  op.  cit.,  A.  H.  Pierce,  Studies  in  Audiiory  ami  Visual  Space  Perception 
(New  York,  1901),  p.  271. 
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HtMliiplIcation  of  tlie  angle  illusion  pivcs  such  ffFccLs  as  are  scrn 
in  Kig.  l.'>7,  «)r,  in  more  pronounccil  form,  in  Fig.  l.jS,  which 
last  presents  the  long-famous  Poggendorf  illusion.  \'arious  degrees 
of  this  illusion  are  produced  hy  dissecting  the  figure  and  presenting 
its  j)arts  separately;  thus  the  illusion  is,  if  anything,  strengthened  l)y 
leaving  only  the  exterior  obtuse  angles  between  the  interrupted 
ol)li(|ue  line  and  the  parallels,  while  it  is  mucli  diminished  or  even 
rcverse<l  by  leaving  only  the  acute  angles.' 

By  multij)lication  of  the  same  elements,  the  figures  of  Zollner 
(13'J)  and  of  Ilcring  (140  a  and  h),  and  other  variants,  are  pro- 
duced. The  same  errors  in  the  apparent  prolongation  of  the  ol>- 
li(juc  lines  can  be  observed  here,  but,  in  addition,  the  j)arallels  are 


♦^♦^♦^^  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦^^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦ 
♦^^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦  # 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I-Ki.  141.— The  TwisttHi  Cord  Illusion  (Frason. 


afTecte<l  in  their  aj)parent  (lir<(tii>n,  and  straight  lines  mav  even  ap- 
j)ear  bent.  'I'hese  illusions  are  interpreted  in  the  following  way,  as 
coming  un<ler  the  rule  of  over-estimation  of  acute  angles:  If  the 
angles  between  the  ])arall»N  ami  the  intersecting  oblif|ue  lines  are 
exaggerated,  and  if  the  resulting  illusion  affects  chiefly  the  paral- 
lels, then  these  will  apj)ear  swung  around  toward  right  angles  with 
the  obli(|ues,  and  so  the  Zcillner  illusion  will  result.  I'urther,  since 
thr  over-<'stimation  of  the  angles  is  greater,  the  smaller  the  angles, 
tlir  jiarallds  will  aj)pear  bent  when  the  angle  of  the  intersecting 
lines  varies;  and  thus  the  other  figures  are  j)rovid('<l  for. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  obli(|ue  lines  in  the  Zolint  r 
figure  are  made  exceedingly  f)bli(|u<'.  while  at  the  same  time  the 
priiuijtal  lines  are  indisfiuct.  an  illusion  oj>posite  to  that  of  Zollner 
i-i  pro<lueed.  This  may  be  called  the  "twisted  cord  illusion,"  since 
the  figure  (.\o.   1  11)  produced  is  similar  to  the  drawing  of  a  cord 

'  .I:i>*tmw,  Atrirr.  Jnurn.  nj  Piti/rhnl.,  1S02.  IV,  .ISl;  A.  II.  Pirrco,  Slrulira  in 
Awlilory  nml  Visuiil  SjHirr  I'rrcifAinn  (Now  Ynrki,  11K)1,  j).  2o7. 
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made  by  twisting  together  a  black  and  a  white  strand.^  The 
illusion  is  strengthened  by  placing  the  "cord"  on  a  checkered  back- 
ground in  such  a  position  that  each  of  the  obliques  is  augmented 
at  each  of  its  ends  by  parts  of  the  squares  of  the  background.  By 
varied  application  of  this  principle,  Fraser  has  produced  very  strik- 
ing illusions.  Since  the  deflection  of  the  "cord"  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  oblique  lines,  the  illusion  may  be  called  one  of  "conflux- 
ion,"  and  in  distinction  to  it,  the  Zollner  illusion  may  be  called  one 
of  contrast. 

§  23  (5)  Illusions  of  area.  The  judgment  of  area,  like  that  of 
angles  and  directions,  is,  introspectively,  less  direct  and  confident 
than  the  judgment  of  length.  If  the  areas  of  the  several  surfaces 
in  Fig.  142  are  compared  (without  the  aid  of  calculation),  much 
uncertainty  is  likely  to  be  felt;  but  the  figures  will  probably  appear 
unequal,  though  all  have  very  nearly  the  same  area.  In  general, 
compactness  of  form  seems  to  diminish  the  apparent  area  of  the 


Fig.  142. — Comparison  of  Areas. 

surface.  Another  cause  must  be  sought  for  the  illusion  of  Fig. 
143.  Here  the  judgment  of  area  is  perhaps  confused  by  the  ob- 
trusive inequality  of  the  adjacent  sides,  or  by  the  evident  tendency 
of  the  lower  figure,  if  continued  upward,  to  enclose  the  upper  figure. 
§  24.  The  field  of  geometrical  illusions  has  proved  exceedingly 
fertile  in  theories,  but  rather  barren  of  scientific  agreement.  A 
twofold  division  may  be  made  into  theories  which  appeal  to  pe- 
ripheral factors  and  those  which  appeal  to  central  factors.  The 
chief  peripheral  factors  are  those  which  relate  either  to  the  retina 
or  to  the  eye  movements.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
found  any  comprehensive  theory  purely  on  peculiarities  of  the  retina. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eye-movement  theory  has  been  applied 
to  these  illusions  with  much  detail  and  much  a])])arent  success. 
The  general  conception  underlying  this  theory  is  that  the  eye 
measures  lengths,  angles,  etc.,  by  moving  over  them,  and  that  move- 
ments of  greater  extent  or  energy,  or  those  which  involve  more  eft'ort, 
lead  to  the  appearance  of  greater  magnitude.  Since,  for  cxani])lc, 
vertical  movements  of  the  eyes  recjuire  more  efl'ort  than  horizontal 


'Fraser,  Brit.  Journ.  of  Psychol,  l'J08,  II,  S07. 
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movements,  vi-rtital  lines  seem  longer  than  (-(jual  liorlzontals;  di- 
vided space  impedes  the  movement  of  tlie  eye  over  it,  and  so  appears 
tlie  greater;  acute  angles  call  for  abrupt  changes  in  movement,  and 
so  are  felt  as  large  in  comparison  with  obtuse  angles,  which  require 
hut  a  slight  deviation  in  the  eye's  direction.  In  the  Miiller-Lyer 
figure,  the  readiest  explanation  is  that  the  eye  is  led  to  err  in  its 
fixations,  and  so  comes  to  measure,  not  the  distances  between  the 
])()iiits,  as  recjuircd,  but  rather  the  distances  between  the  figures 
adjacent  to  tlu'  points. 

Actual  photograj)hic  records  of  the  eye's  movements  during  ex- 
amination  of   the  Muller-Lver  figure  do  not,  however,  as  will  be 


Fio.  1-13. — An  Illusion  of  Aroa  (Jastrow). 


seen  later  in  tlie  cliapter,  always  substantiate  this  interj)retation. 
They  are  more  favorable  to  the  statement  that  the  figure  with 
inward-turned  obli(nies  iniju-des  the  eye's  movement,  making  it 
"slow  and  hesitating,"  whereas  the  figure  with  outward-j)ointing 
obli(jues  allows  the  eye  free  j)Iay  for  "extensive^  and  energetic" 
movement.'  rnfortunately,  hesitating  and  impeded  movement.s 
are  rrf|uired  by  the  theory  also  for  exjtlaining  tlie  over-<'Stimation 
of  divided  space;  so  that  the  two  explanations  are  inconsistent. 

Supj)orters  of  the  eye-movement  theory  have  often  brought  for- 
ward the  obser\'atif)n  that  steady  fixation  diininishes  the  illusions, 
whereas  free  and  rapid  roaming  of  the  eyes  over  the  figures  favors 
the  illusory  cfTect.  (  )ii  the  other  hand,  «)pponents  of  the  theory 
have  rej)orted  that  a  iiioiutntary  exposun"  of  the  (iguri-s — too  brief  to 

'  Wiin.it,  I'hyHuA.  I'syrhol.,  (Uh  r.l.,  1010,  II,  ')H3. 
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permit  the  eyes  to  move  from  one  point  to  another — does  not  de- 
stroy the  illusions  but  rather  favors  them.  These  two  observations, 
in  appearance  contradictory,  are  in  reality  much  the  same  thing;  for, 
as  will  be  set  forth  more  fully  in  later  paragraphs  on  this  subject, 
rapid  movement  of  the  eyes  over  a  figure  amounts  to  obtaining  a 
series  of  brief  exposures — the  figure  being  invisible  during  the  move- 
ments, and  being  seen  only  during  the  brief  fixations  of  the  eye  which 
intervene  between  the  movements.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
absence  of  the  sensory  effects  which  result  from  the  eyes  in  motion 
is  one  of  the  factors  most  directly  responsible  for  such  geometrical 
illusions.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  fair  to  disregard  the  sensations 
of  position  and  tendencies  to  movement,  or  memory  images  of  past 
movements,  which  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  actual  movement. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  eye  move- 
ments to  these  illusions  is  lost  in  the  general  problem  of  the  visual 
perception  of  space. 

§  25.  Of  "central"  theories  of  the  source  of  these  illusions,  the 
most  comprehensive  are  the  perspective  theory,  the  dynamic  theory, 
and  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  "confusion"  theory. 

The  perspective  theory  starts  from  the  undoubted  facts  that  even 
simple  line  drawings  readily  suggest  objects  in  three  dimensions; 
and  that  the  introduction  by  suggestion  of  the  third  dimension 
must  lead  to  changes  in  the  apparent  length  and  direction  of  the 
lines  composing  the  figures.  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
some  of  the  figures  is  readily  made.  Thus,  vertical  lines  in  the 
field  of  view  very  often  represent  lines  extending  away  from  the  ob- 
server and  foreshortened  by  perspective;  such  lines  are  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  their  objective  length,  and  therefore  as  longer 
than  equal  horizontal  lines  of  the  field  of  view,  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  foreshortening.  In  accordance  with  this  tendency,  vertical 
lines  in  these  simple  figures  appear  longer  than  ecjual  horizontal 
lines.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  perspective  to  many  of 
the  illusions,*  however,  is  much  less  direct,  and  finds  little  support 
in  introspection. 

§  26.  The  dynamic  theory  is  the  work  of  Lipps,^  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  and  even  fascinating  of  all.  Lipps 
urges  that  account  must  be  taken  of  the  inner  activity  of  the  observ- 
ing subject,  even  though  this  activity  may  not  come  to  conscious- 
ness as  anything  separate  from  the  figures,  but  may  rather  be  pro- 

*  For  the  application  of  this  theory  to  many  other  ilhisions,  hcc  Thiery,  in 
Wundt's  Philos.  Studien,  189'),  XI,  ;i07,  OO.i;  18'JG,  XII,  07;  and  Filehne, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Psyrfwl.,  1898,  XVII,  15. 

*  Rauniesthctik  uiul  geometrisrhe  Tduschungcn,  1897;  Zeitschrift  j.  Psychol., 
1898,  XVIII,  405;  1905,  XXXVIII,  211. 
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jrctcd  into  tlu'  fi|,nirc'.s,  or  "filt  in"  tlii'in.  Alwiiys  there  is  present, 
in  the  a|)j)reliensi()n  of  a  fif^ure,  an  "expansion"  of  the  mental  prasp 
to  iiichide  all  of  the  fi;;iire,  and  an  oj)j)ose(l  hounding;  or  limiting 
activity,  hy  which  tht-  ht^nire  is  distiM;;iiishcd  from  siirroundini,'  sj)ace. 
These  activities  are  felt  a.s  hclonf^ing  to  the  fi<,Mire,  and  their  halance 
determines  the  apparent  leni,'th  of  a  line.  But  the  presence  of 
other  lines,  as  in  the  Miiller-Lyer  figure,  leads  to  ex])ansions  and 
limitations  which  are  a])j)ropriate  enou<;h  as  aj)]>lied  to  the  whole 
fi^Mire,  hut  not  as  applietl  to  the  jiarticular  lines  which  are  to  he 
compared.  In  many  cases,  besides  these  exj)anding  and  limiiiu;,' 
tendencies,  other  tendencies,  drawn  from  the  dynamics  of  nature, 
are  felt   in   the   fii^ures.     Thus,  a  vertical   line  sui'LTcsts  a   strutrL'le 


li.;.  1  N.— A  Test  of  the  Dynamic  Tli.-ory. 

against  gravity,  and  the  gravity-feeling  in  it  affect-s  its  aj)])arent 
length.  'I'he  same  C()ncej)tions  are  ap])licd  l»y  Lij)ps  to  the  a>s- 
thetics  of  simj)le  forms,  and  to  architecture. 

A  difficulty  with  the  dynamic  theory  is  that  it  tends  to  run  to 
fanciful  explanatif)ns.  It  explains  too  easily  and  too  much;  it  could 
often  he  just  as  well  applied  if  the  illusions  were  th<*  o])])osite  of 
what  they  are;  for  the  dynamics  of  these  figures  is  usually  (piite  am- 
higuous.  For  examj)le,  a  vertical  line  may  he  thought  of  as  stand- 
ing upright  or  as  hanging  downward;  its  relations  to  gravity  are 
opposite  in  the  two  cases;  if  gravity  tends  t<»  comj)ress  it  in  the  first 
case,  it  tends  to  stretch  it  in  the  second,  and  therefore  oj)posite 
illusions  ought  tf)  result  from  the  two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  In 
Fig.  lit,  tln-refore,  there  should  aj»pear  (piite  a  strong  illusion  as 
iM'tween  the  two  vertical  lines,  and  this  shouKl  he  reversed  on  n- 
versing  the  figure. 

§  27.  The  "confusion  theory"  might  also  he  called  the  attention 
theory.  It  takes  its  start  from  the  evident  fact  that  the  illusion 
figures  are  so  c-onstructed  as  to  make  diflicult  the  isolation  of  the 
particular  feature  which  is  to  lie  judged.  It  is  diflicult  to  fix  all«n- 
tioii  on   this  one  fiulure,  thru->ting  a^ide  all  com|>licaf in;,'  features. 
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If  this  difficulty  is  only  partially  overcome,  judgment  will  be  based 
on  a  partial  confusion  of  complicating  features  with  the  feature 
which  is  ostensibly  judged.  Thus,  in  attempting  to  compare  the 
areas  of  variously  shaped  surfaces  (Figs.  142  and  143),  one  feels  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  the  bare  feature  of  area  from  the  more  ob- 
trusive feature  of  compactness;  and  the  errors  committed  go  to 
show  that  the  isolation  has  not  been  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Miiller- 
Lyer  and  other  "confluxion"  illusions,  it  is  much  easier  to  take  ar- 
row-heads, etc.,  as  units,  and  judge  the  distance  between  them,  than 
to  isolate  the  exact  points  which  mark  the  ends  of  the  distances  to 
be  compared;  and  the  errors  committed  seem  to  show  that  the  iso- 
lation is  not  fully  carried  out.  The  nature  of  the  "confusion"  in 
the  cases  of  "contrast"  illusions  is  not  so  readily  pointed  out;  and 
in  the  vertical-horizontal  and  other  specific  illusions,  special  causes 
would  probably  have  to  be  invoked.  Nor  is  it  entirely  easy  to  ap- 
ply this  conception  to  the  illusions  of  angle  and  direction,  though 
the  judgment  of  these  matters  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  indi- 
rect and  indefinite,  and  such,  therefore,  as  might  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  confusion.  The  confusion  theory  has  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  it  almost  certainly  affords  the  true  explanation  of  some  of  the 
illusions; — and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  other  central 
theories.  But  reference  to  confusion  takes  us  only  a  little  way,  and, 
beyond  that,  leaves  various  possibilities  of  explanation  open  in 
each  particular  case.  What  is  needed  is  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  confusion  in  each  class  of  illusions;  and  this  cannot  yet  be  done 
with  any  certainty. 

Rather  in  favor  of  the  confusion  theory,  further,  is  the  fact  that 
practice  in  making  the  required  judgments,  in  such  cases  as  the 
Miiller-Lyer  and  Poggendorf  figures,  produces  a  gradual  decrease 
and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  illusion;  and  this  result  follows, 
even  though  the  observer  does  not  know  the  nature  of  his  errors.* 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  practice  effect  is  that  the  observer 
Is  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  feature  to  be  judgetl, 
and  therefore  devotes  himself  to  this  isolation.  The  skill  wliich  he 
thus  acquires  in  thrusting  aside  complicating  features  of  the  figures 
is  in  part  a  specific  aptitude  in  dealing  with  a  particular  figure,  and 
may  not  be  transferred  promptly  to  another  figure  or  even  to  a 
changed  position  of  the  same  figure,  yet  facility  in  dealing  similarly 
with  another  figure  is  more  easily  acfjuired  because  of  the  previous 
practice.  That  the  practice  effect  truly  consists  in  the  ac(iiiiring 
of  skill  in  isolation  is  indicated  by  tlie  observation  of  Rcmissi- — • 
namely,  that  the  illusion  is  much  more  quickly  overcome  when  prac- 

'  Jiuld,  Psxjchol.  Rev.,  1902,  IX,  27;  Lewis,  HrU.  Joum.  of  Psycliol.,  1908,  II,  294. 
»  Op.  cit. 
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tico  is  povorncd  from  the  outset  l>y  :i  clearly  forinulated  intention 
to  isohitt'  a  certain  feature  of  the  (ii^ure;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
j)ractice  with  the  definite  intention  of  always  ^raspin^'  the  fi^jure  as 
a  whole  leads  not  to  the  usual  decrease,  but  to  an  actual  increase 
of  the  illusion.  In  concluding'  the  whole  matter,  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  the  geometrical  illusions,  (;r  most  of  them,  are  chiefly 
due  to  central  rather  than  jM-ripheral  factors;  and  that  these  central 
factors  are  intimately  hound  up  with  the  tendency  to  ap])rehend 
figures,  and  compact  parts  of  figures,  as  wholes.  It  is.  in  most 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  as  wholes,  or  units  of  "  aj)perception,"  that  we 
liave  heen  accustomed  to  regard  them.  And  this  tendency  may, 
tiierefore,  well  enough  he  the  chief  cause  of  the  illusion. 

§  28.  The  necessity  of  ap{)ealing  to  certain  obscure,  but  cfFective 
central  factors,  as  mingleil  with,  or  even  dominating  the  peripheral 
factors,  is  felt  in  trying  to  account  for  those  errors  of  sense  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  strife  and  prevalence  of  contours, 
and  the  binocular  mixing  and  contrast  of  colors.  If  a  well-defined 
image  of  some  contour,  such  as  a  sharp-marked  limit  between  two 
ditFerently  colon'd  surfaces,  be  formed  on  one  retina,  and  on  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  other  the  image  of  a  uniform-colored 
backgnjund,  then  oidy  the  ft)rmer  will  be  visible.  This  is  called 
the  "prevalence  of  contours."  Hut  if  the  contours  of  the  images  of 
two  differently  colored  objects  run  on  the  retina  so  as  to  cross  onlv 
in  one  place,  then  sometimes  one  color  and  sometimes  the  other  will 
j)revail  and  get  itself  ]H'rceived  at  that  ])lace.  This  is  called  "the 
strife  of  contours."  If  two  scjuares  of  red  paper  and  two  of  blue, 
all  of  equal  size  and  brightness  and  without  any  distinguishing 
marks,  \>v  laid  side  by  side  at  e(|ual  distances,  and  their  images 
then  combined,  the  color  of  the  middle  one  of  the  binocular  images 
will  at  first  1)0  sometimes  redder  and  sometimes  bluer  than  that  of 
the  two  side  images,  but  in  no  case  exactly  like  either  of  them.  By 
steadily  looking  it  is  said  to  be  ])ossible  to  mix  the  colors  of  the  two 
objects  in  a  binocular  image  which  is  reddish  blue  (or  violet).'  This 
is  called  "  the  binocular  mixing  of  colors."  If  such  a  dect-ption  can 
be  secured,  and  made  subject  to  the  more  or  less  voluntary  direc- 
tion of  attention,  it  is  manif<'st  that  the  mixing  of  colors  on  which  it 
depends  must  be  largely  central,  and  not  wholly  dejx'ndent  upon 
the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes.  If  a  white  stri|M'  be  placed  ujxni  a  black 
surface  and  divided  into  two  images,  the  right  one  of  which  i^ 
forme(l  by  looking  at  one  half  through  blue  glass,  the  left  by  look- 
ing through  gray  glass,  then  the  right  image  will  Im-  se«-n  iilue,  but  the 
left  will  be  s«'en  yellow.    This  is  called  "  binocidar  contrast  of  colors." 

'  So  Ht'rinK  luisortfl,  "  PhymoloR.  Optik,"  in  Honn.inn'8  llarulh.  d.  Physiol ,  III, 
i,  p.  59'J.     Binocuhir  mixing  of  colors  ha.s  been  denied  by  some  authorities. 
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The  peculiar  perception  of  lustre  is  due  to  a  struggle  between 
the  two  fields  of  vision  which  results,  not  in  combining  the  black 
images  of  one  field  with  the  white  images  of  the  other  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  tint  of  gray,  but  in  a  rapid  alternation  of  the  two. 
Very  smooth  bodies,  when  they  reflect  the  light  perfectly,  do  not 
appear  lustrous.  But  when  the  surface  of  such  bodies — as,  for 
example,  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water — becomes  ruffled  by  rip- 
ples, it  becomes  lustrous.  The  perception  of  lustre  may  be  pro- 
duced by  combining  two  stereoscopic  pictures  of  an  object  which 
are  alike  in  contour,  but  one  of  which  is  black  with  white  lines  where 
the  other  is  white  with  black  lines.  Two  such  pictures  not  com- 
bining to  produce  an  equal  tint  of  gray  over  the  whole  surface,  the 
images  of  the  separate  points  on  the  two  retinas  enter  into  a  strug- 
gle with  each  other;  and  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  prevalence, 
first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
lustre. 

Similar  conclusions  seem  forced  upon  us  by  our  experience  with 
certain  of  the  most  common  and  persistent  optical  illusions  of  mo- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  steady  succession  of  images  (as  in  the  case 
of  watching  a  fall  of  water),  passing  over  a  particular  region  of  the 
retina  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  ceases  to  be  perceived  as  a  motion, 
and  that  the  image  of  a  stationary  body  on  the  same  retinal  region 
may  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  has  been  ex- 
plained by  "Thomson's  law."  This  law  refers  the  phenomena  to 
the  principle  of  fatigue.  Recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to 
show  that  the  explanation  is  incorrect.  They  bring  out  the  remark- 
able result  that  the  same  elements  of  the  retina,  when  stimulated 
simultaneously,  may  give  rise  to  impressions  both  of  motion  and 
of  rest.  For  this  result  some  unknown  law  of  cerebral  action  would 
seem  to  afford  the  only  possible  explanation.^ 

§  29.  The  fact  that  things  are  seen  upright  and  in  correct  rela- 
tions horizontally,  by  means  of  data  furnished  through  inverted  reti- 
nal images,  as  well  as  all  illusions  and  errors  that  are  connected  with 
this  normal  fact,  implies  yet  more  maturity  of  experience.  AVhy  do 
we  see  the  upper  part  of  the  object  by  means  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
retinal  image,  and  vice  vcrsa'i  and  why  do  we  see  the  right  side  of 
the  object  by  means  of  the  left  side  of  the  retinal  image,  and  vice 
versat  Such  questions  have  often  been  propounded  as  psycho- 
logical puzzles  of  special  difficulty.  The  only  answer  possible  fol- 
lows, obviously,  from  the  foregoing  principles.  Strictly  speaking, 
we  neither  see  the  external  object  nor  the  retinal  image;  th(>  field 
of  vision  is  a  subjective  aff'air,  and  is  like  neither  of  these  two.  The 
presentation  of  visual  sense  is  normally  dejXMident  upon  the  retinal 
'  See  Bowditch  ami  Ilall,  Journal  of  Physiolo(j!/,  Ill,  pp.  291)  f. 
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irna^c  ft)r  tlif  <lat;i  from  which  it  is  constructed;  the  Iiiia^'c  is  de- 
j)eM(h'Mt  iijxni  the  external  nhject  for  jt.s  formation  Ity  rays  of  li^ht 
reih<t«'<l  from  the  ohject  and  coiiver^'cd  upon  the  nervcjiis  eh'ment.s 
of  the  ri'tina.  The  different  j)art.s  of  the  ohject  a,s  seen  are  pri- 
marily IcKalized  simply  with  reference  to  each  other  l)y  means  (jf 
l(Kal  retinal  si^ns  and  of  complex  sensations  ])r<Kliiced  hy  motion 
of  the  eyes.  Hut  as  yet  the  field  of  vision  has  no  loralifif  in  oIh 
jt'ctive  space;  no  j)art  of  it  can  he  said  to  he  either  up  or  d(jwn, 
either  rifjht  or  left.  The  use  of  such  terms  of  j)osition  implies  an 
assmiation  of  localized  sensations  of  si^dit  with  those  of  toncli  and 
of  the  muscidar  sense,  in  ^'iviiif^  us  a  jiicture  of  the  relation  of  the 
ditrereiit  j)arts  of  the  hody  to  each  other,  and  of  the  entire  hody  to 
the  ^'round,  the  sky,  and  the  various  ])arts  of  surrounding  ohjects. 
When  the  eyes  are  moved  downward,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
and  ohjects  situated  on  the  ground  successively  come  into  tin*  field 
of  vision;  when  the  eyes  are  moved  uj>ward,  the  near  ground  and 
lower  j)arts  of  ohjects  succ<'ssively  (lisaj)j)car  from  the  field  of  vision, 
and  remoter  or  higher  ohjects  come  to  vii'W.  Seeing  ol)jccts  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  is  accomplished  hy  motion  of  the  eyes  in  the  cor- 
resjM)nding  direction.  Right  /.v  the  direction  in  which  the  right 
haiul  is  placed  from  the  middle  of  the  hody;  left  /".v  the  direction  in 
which  the  left  hand  is  found.  The  massive  feelings  of  touch  and 
muscidar  sensation  keep  us  informed  of  the  general  relation  of  our 
Ixxlies  to  the  earth  and  to  ohjects  on  its  surface.  The  head  is  the 
upper  part,  or  part  farthest  away  from  the  ground;  the  feet  are  the 
lower  part,  or  members  of  the  body  in  contact  with  tlu'  ground. 
Thus  we  come  to  u.se  term.s  for  localized  .sensations  of  sight  which, 
in  this  use  of  them,  have  no  primary  rc'fcrencc  whatever  to  the  field 
of  visit)!!  i!i  itself  co!!sidercd. 

§  .'iO.  'I'he  ai>ove  view  of  the  relati(t!i  of  erect  vision  to  the  in- 
verted reti!ial  ii!iage  is  substai!tiated  by  the  e\j>eriei!ce  of  o!ie  look- 
ing through  a  microsco|)<'.  Since  the  ordinai-y  nucroscope  iixlf 
gives  a!i  ii!Verted  i!!iage  of  the  object,  the  second  i!!Versio!i  by  the 
eve  gives  ati  i!!!age  o!!  the  reti!!a  which  is  en-ct  with  resj>ect  to  the 
object,  thoitgh  i!iverted  with  respect  to  the  i!si!al  re(i!ial  i!!iage  of 
a!l  obje<-t.  Then'  is,  however,  !!o  distortion  <»r  internal  change 
(except  magnification)  in  the  sj)atial  relations  withii!  the  ii!!age. 
Nor  is  then'  anv  cl!a!lge  i!!  the  eye  !!love!!ie!its  tiecessary  to  bri!lg 
a!iv  j)art  of  the  ii!iage  to  the  area  of  clear  visio!!;  for  these  !!iove!!ie!its 
all  i!ivolve  a  movei!!ei!t  of  the  fovt-a  toward  a  poii!t  of  the  oj)ti(al 
itiiage  on  the  reti!ia,  jnul  the  latter  move!ne!it  re!!iai!!s  the  sa!!ie  !i() 
matter  what  inversions,  or  even  distortio!is,  the  rays  of  light  may  have 
U!idcrgojie  on  their  way  to  the  retina.  It!  other  words,  the  rjfr- 
movimnit  valur,  a.s  it  may  \>v  calle<l,  of  the  variou.s  retii!al  poi!its  is 
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unaltered  by  changes  in  the  rays  of  light  on  their  way  to  the  retina. 
Therefore,  the  observer,  looking  through  the  microscope,  obtains 
an  internally  correct  view  of  the  object,  and  experiences  no  difficulty 
in  directing  his  eyes  to  any  point  of  it.  His  difficulty  begins,  how- 
ever, when  he  attempts  to  move  the  object  under  the  microscope, 
so  as  to  bring  into  view  a  fresh  part  of  it;  for  now  the  long-standing 
connection  between  the  retina  and  the  movements  of  the  hand  plays 
him  false;  and  he  is  sure  to  move  the  object  to  the  left  when  he  should 
move  it  to  the  right,  and  up  when  he  should  move  it  down.  No  long 
experience  with  the  microscope,  however,  is  needed  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  establishing  a  new  association  between  retinal  direc- 
tions and  appropriate  hand  movements.  This  new  association  is 
operative  only  within  the  special  situation  of  looking  through  a 
microscope;  it  gives  way  at  once  to  the  usual  association  on  removing 
the  eye  from  the  instrument.  Much  the  same  effect  of  practice 
is  noted  in  handling  objects  while  viewing  them  through  a  mirror; 
though  here  the  inversion  is  not  complete. 

An  interesting  experiment,  along  the  line  of  these  observations, 
was  performed  by  Stratton.^  While  covering  one  eye,  he  placed 
before  the  other  an  optical  instrument  which,  like  the  microscope, 
gave  an  inverted  image  of  objects,  and  so  an  upright  image  on  the 
retina.  No  light  was  allowed  to  enter  the  eye  except  through  this 
inverting  instrument,  and  this  instrument  was  worn  continuously  in 
the  daytime,  both  eyes  being  covered  when  the  instrument  was  re- 
moved for  sleep.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  a  week,  with  the 
result  that  movements  of  the  hands  and  body,  which  on  the  first  day 
suffered  great  confusion,  became  rapidly  associated  with  the  novel 
visual  relations,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  week  all  bodily  move- 
ments were  correctly  and  promptly  executed  under  the  direction 
of  the  eye;  and,  whereas  at  first  everything  had  appeared  upside 
down,  this  appearance  also  gave  place  to  a  normal  appearance  after 
a  few  days.  When  the  instrument  was  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  a  new  period  of  confusion,  false  movements,  and  inverted  ap- 
pearance supervened  before  the  old  association  was  re-establi.slu>d. 
This  experiment,  as  well  as  the  (•xj)crien('es  with  the  microscope  and 
mirror,  are  interesting  as  revealing  a  remarkable  looseness  or  flexi- 
bility in  the  association  between  the  spatial  perceptions  of  different 
senses. 

§  31.  In  concluding  this  brief  surv(>y  of  the  very  fruitful  field 
afforded  by  so-called  "errors  of  sense,"  as  Ix^aring  u]M)n  any  atteni])t 
to  frame  an  adequate  theory  of  visual  perception,  we  mention  the 
following  inferences  as  those — it  seems  to  us — which  are  most  amply 

'"Vision  without  InverHion  of  the  Retinal  Image,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1S*J7,  IV, 
341,  403. 
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siipportotl.  It  .sliouKl  l)t'  said,  in  a  prrliininary  way,  that  the  proat 
variety  of  special  and,  too  often,  exclusive  and  partisan  theories 
adopted  hy  dilTerent  observers,  is  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
nii;:ht  he  expected.  For  explanation  in  ^'cneral  is,  for  this  sort  of 
j)lienoinena,  an  extremely  intricate  affair.  And  this  is  true,  even 
when  the  phenomena  themselves  seem  to  he  of  the  utmost  simj)licity 
in  character.  A  variety  of  theories,  therefore,  may  well  enough  ap- 
jM'al  to  certain  fact.s  of  ex[)erience,  or  rather,  to  certain  aspects  of 
common  facts,  to  sustain  their  sjx'cial  contentions.  Perhaj)s,  too, 
they  are  all  needed;  or  at  least,  they  may  all  he  said  to  contain  cer- 
tain of  the  elements  indispensable  to  a  complete  explanation.  The 
difliculty  with  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  is  that  they  fail  to  take 
.sufficient  account  of  the  e(|ually  impc^rtant  facts  on  which  other 
rival  theories  are  l)ased.  Moreover,  it  nnist  not  he  for^'otten  that 
essentially  the  same  errors  of  sense  may  in  <lifr<'rin^  individual  cases, 
or  under  slii;htly  differing  circumstances,  recjuire  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent .set  of  explanations.  The  nervous  mechanism  engaged,  and 
the  mental  {levcl<)j)ment  ac(|uired,  in  the  growth  of  perception 
through  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  the  associations  of  this  growth  with 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  are  variable  to  a  certain  extent 
which  cannot  he  determined  a  priori.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  mental  pictures  and  conceptions  of  sj)a(ial  extensions  and  of  the 
relations  of  objects  in  space,  are  not  by  any  means  the  same  with 
all  adults.  The  ( iaini  has  even  been  made  that  they  are,  in  general, 
somewhat  markedly  different  with  the  two  sexes.  And  certainly, 
in  this  regard,  the  aceoniplished  geometrician,  or  microscopist,  or 
astronomer,  is  at  a  world-wide  ri-nune  from  the  savage  or  the  nt-wly- 
born  infant. 

§  32.  At  the  same  time  we  repeat,  with  increased  confidence, 
that  the  most  recent  investigations  in  this  line  tend  to  confirm,  in 
its  essential  features,  the  theory  of  visual  j)erce])tion,  especially  on 
th<"  side  of  tin*  aj>prehension  of  sj)atial  (pialities  and  sj>atial  relations, 
which  has  been  advocated  in  the  ])receding  sections;  and  which 
may — at  least,  for  most  of  its  more  important  coimections — be  as- 
so<'iated  with  the  great  names  of  Lot/e,  Ilelniholt/,,  and  Wundt. 
Its  essential  features,  as  we  are  inclined  to  a(lo|)t  it,  while  confess- 
ing the  many  obscurities  and  difiiculties  which  >till  accompany  any 
attempt  at  completing  it,  are  the  following: 

I'"ir>t:  The  data,  or  factors,  on  the  basis  of  which,  so  to  say,  the 
construction  of  visual  space  j)rocee(ls,  have  all  th(>  characteristics 
re<|uired  by  the  so-called  "local  signs"  (compare  j).  '.]S{\).  They 
have  these  characteri.stics  in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  series  of 
.sensations,  which,  as  seri<'s,  are  of  like  (|uality;  which  admit  of 
easy,  rapi<l,  and  frecjuent  repetition  in  a  varying  order  of  arrange- 
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ment;  and  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  organism  and  the  condi- 
tions of  mental  development,  are  adapted  to  combine  with  other 
series  of  like  characteristics.  Of  such  series  the  most  important  are 
(1)  the  retinal  signs,  and  (2)  the  entire  complex  of  tangled  and  ob- 
scure sensations  which  accompany  and  follow  the  attaining  and 
holding  of  any  position,  by  movement  of  the  eyes. 

Second:  As  to  the  retinal  signs,  they  may  most  properly  be  spoken 
of  as  "native" — at  least,  in  the  sense  that  their  existence  and  dis- 
criminable  character  must  be  assumed  as  "given"  (datum)  in  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  initial  steps  of  visual  perception.  There  is 
scarcely  less  doubt  that  the  motor  reactions  which,  of  necessity, 
evoke  the  first  complex  sensations  of  position  (even  of  eye-strain) 
and  of  motion,  are  native,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  innate  powers 
and  are  not  learned  by  the  infant.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  resulting  sensations  may  not  have  from  the  first  a  cer- 
tain value  as  local  signs,  comparable  in  a  way  to  that  of  the  associ- 
ated local  signs  of  the  retina. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
"'centre  of  clear  vision"  is  not  a  point,  but  an  area  within  which 
many  points  can  be  distinguished;  this  makes  it  difficult  to  accept 
any  theory  which  regards  visual  space  as  organized  about  a  single 
point.  The  analogy  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  geography,  or 
of  co-ordinate  geometry,  is  tempting  to  the  psychologist  but  is  rather 
misleading.  The  organization  is  indeed  partly  of  this  sort,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  an  object  seen  in  indirect  vision  attracts  the 
eye  to  make  a  movement  toward  it;  and  that  this  movement  is 
about  sufficient  in  extent  to  bring  the  object  to  the  centre  of  clear 
vision.  To  regard  visual  space  as  a  system  of  "polar  co-ordinates," 
the  position  of  every  point  in  the  field  of  view  being  determined  by 
its  direction  from  the  "origin,"  or  centre  of  clear  vision,  and  by  its 
distance  from  that  origin,  is  not,  however,  an  adequate  account  of 
visual  space.  The  "origin"  is  here  not  really  a  point;  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  field  is  much  finer  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Neighboring  and  probably  also  distant  points  in  the  field 
must  be  related  directly  to  one  another,  and  not  simply  to  the  centre 
of  clear  vision.  The  actual  organization  of  visual  space  is,  in  gen- 
eral, from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  much  less  simple  and  clean- 
cut  than  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates.* 

Third:  As  between  nativistic  and  cmpiristic  theories,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  favor  tlie  former,  rcrtaiuly  both  types  of 
eye  movement  are  innate  powers,  and  not  learned  by  the  infant. 
Their  native  character  does  not,  perhaps,  prove  that  spatial  con- 

*  See  Dodge,  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monograph  Suppl.  XXXV  (1907),  p.  04. 
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.scioiutnesa  \<  iiiii;itt',  Imt  it  docs  show  that  the  spatial  organization 
of  the  n-tiiia  and  of  its  nervous  cotnu-ctions  is  jiartiv  innate.  Hio- 
lo^ieallv,  it  would  he  difiieult  to  heh'eve  that  a  fixe*!  form  of  organiza- 
tion, such  a.s  that  of  visual  sj)aee,  slioidd  he  newly  a((|nire(l  hy  every 
individual.  This  consideration  applies  with  most  force  to  two- 
dimensional  .spact%  hut  als(j  with  some  prohahility  to  the  thin!  di- 
mension. In  so  far  as  distance  from  the  eye  is  definitely  related  to 
binocular  j)arallax,  the  reactions  of  the  eyes  and  limhs  to  the  distance 
of  objects  mi^ht  well  be,  in  a  mea.sure,  instinctive.  They  certainly 
are  instinctive  in  some  animals;  thus  the  chick,  f)n  cmer^in^  from 
the  e^j;,  correctly  gau^(\s  the  distance  of  a  grain  at  which  he  j)ecks; 
and  human  infants,  in  sj)ite  of  what  has  sometimes  been  allei^'cd 
to  the  contrary,  show  little  tendency  to  reach  for  the  moon  or  for 
anything  that  is  definitely  In-yond  their  reach. 

Fourth:  The  incalculable,  but  enormous  influence  on  sense-ox- 
jH-riciice  which  lies  back  of  all  the  ])hcnomena  obtained  for  scien- 
tific treatment,  whether  from  the  physiological,  the  j)syclK>-<'Xperi- 
mental,  or  the  purely  intros|K'ctive  point  of  view,  must  never  be  lost 
out  of  account.  Indeed,  these  residua  of  j)a,st  exjxTience.s,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  determim'ng  causes 
of  the  character  of  the  new  experience.  They  consist  of  obscure 
and  .scarcely  recognized  sensations,  images  of  previous  sensations, 
motor  tendencies  and  impressions,  fusions  of  unanalyzable  elements, 
flighty  and  flitting  syntheses  that  have  .scarcely  the  cjuality  of  even 
an  instinctively  forme<l  judgment;  and — perhaps,  above  all, — 
workings  of  the  orgam'sm  which  do  not  r<'sult  in  any  eirect  that  rises 
"al)ove  the  threshold"  of  consciousness.  Hut  it  is  just  such  un- 
recognized, and  largely  unanalyzable,  factors  as  these,  which 
chicllv  dctcrnune,  not  only  our  conduct  under  the  direction  of  sight, 
but  also  our  seemingly  most  logical  conceptions  and  deliberate 
judgments  conceriu'ng  visual  objects. 

I''ifth:  To  deny  the  influence  of  "central"  factors,  and  (he  ne- 
c-es>iiv  of  a  the<)ry  of  j>ercej)tion  which  gives  (hem  their  full  value, 
would  Im-  to  controvert  everything  which  we  know  about  the  nature 
of  tln'  nervous  mechanism  and  it.s  relations  to  the  awakemng  and 
dev<|of)ment  of  nu'Dtal  life.  We  hav(>  already  said  that  only 
p.Hi/rhirul  factors  can  be  fu^cd,  or  united,  or  consciously  judged  to- 
gether in  anv  sort  «if  relation,  in  a  mental  |)roduct.  ( )f  this  declara- 
tion, the  physiological  correlate  is,  of  course,  the  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  the  cerebral  mechanism  in  every  .sort,  and  every  in- 
divi<lual  exp<Tience,  of  sense-perception.  .Vnd  we  only  return  once 
more  tr)  the  ])sychological  point  of  view  wln-n  we  recognize  anew  the 
abundant  evidence  that  attention,  active  discrinnnation.  varied 
forms  of  conscious  fi-eling  other  than  sen.sation,  and   innumerable 
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forms  of  association,  all  enter  into  our  experience  of  objects  as 
known  by  the  organism  employed  in  vision. 

§  33.  In  all  the  older  discussions  there  was  little  exact  knowledge 
of  the  actual  movements  made  by  the  eyes  in  their  mastery  of  the 
details  of  spatial  perception.  Even  the  laws  summarized  under 
the  name  of  Listing  were  based  upon  a  study  of  the  positions  reached 
by  movement  rather  than  of  the  movements  themselves.  Recently, 
several  observers  have  obtained  actual  registration  of  these  move- 
ments; and  the  results  must,  assuredly,  be  harmonized  with  any 
theory  of  visual  space-perception. 

The  simple  experiment  of  comparing  the  observations  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  as  seen  by  another  observer,  with  those  which 
our  consciousness  seems  to  assure  us  are  made,  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  uncertain  is  the  latter  kind  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts. 
In  reading  a  line  of  print,  for  example,  one  may  seem  to  one's  self 
to  be  moving  the  eyes  smoothly  along  the  line,  while  objective  ob- 
servation shows  that  the  actual  movements  are  a  series  of  jerks, 
separated  by  brief  periods  of  rest.  The  jerky  character  of  this 
movement  is  difficult,  or  impossible  to  correct;  whereas,  in  follow- 
ing a  moving  object  the  eyes  themselves  move  in  a  fairly  steady 
way  and  at  a  speed  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  object. 

§  34.  The  needed  method  of  obtaining  an  accurate  graphic 
record  of  the  eye  movements  was  first  successfully  applied  by  Dela- 
barre,^  and  was  also  employed  with  success  by  Huey.^  These  ex- 
perimenters obtained  a  record  by  attaching  a  light  disk  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball;  and  from  the  disk  a  thread  ran  to  a  light  lever 
which  wrote  upon  a  moving  surface.  This  method  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  weighting  the  eye  and  so  producing  possible  distortions 
in  its  movements. 

A  much  improved  device  for  photographing  the  eye  while  in 
motion  has  more  recently  been  accomplished  by  several  observers.' 
This  method  consists  in  general  of  obtaining  a  photographic  record 
of  the  movements  of  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  cornea  itself, 
or  from  some  object  attached  to  the  cornea.  Among  the  important 
facts  established  by  this  method  are  one  or  two  relating  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  eye.  When  the  eye  "rests  upon  an  object,"  the  fovea, 
or  centre  of  clear  vision,  has  a  diameter  of  one  or  two  degrees,  and 
what  falls  outside  of  this  area  is  seen  with  diminishing  clearness  as 

'  American  Journal  of  Pst/cJioIogi/  (1S9<S),  IX,  572. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  575;  and  (19U0)  XIII^  2,SL'. 

^  For  a  moro  detailod  account  of  tlio  methods  and  rcsultH  of  thoso  experiments, 
Bee  Dod^c  and  ('line,  Psiichol.  Rev.  (I'JUl),  VIII,  1  15;  Stratton,  I'liil.  Stw!.  11002), 
XX,  ly.ii),  and  Fsyrltol.  Rev.  (190G),  XUI,  82;  and  Judd,  Rsycliol.  Rev.,  Mono- 
graph Supplement  XXIX  (1905). 
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wr  inovr  toward  tin-  |»<  rij)li(ry  of  tlic  visual  licld.  In  othrr  wonN, 
tlie  fovcii  i.s  not  a  iMathciiiatical  point;  and,  cun.sfcjucntly,  fixation 
of  the  eye  is  itself  not  a  perfectly  precise  and  rigid  afTair.  Within 
this  an-a  there  is  a  constant  slow  (exploring?)  movement  of  the  eye; 
anil  if  the  eye  is  momentarily  turned  away  from  any  point  in  the 
area,  on  bringing  it  hack  to  examine  the  same  point  its  new  posi- 
tion is  not  usually  the  same  as  the  old.' 

§  35.  In  regard  to  speed,  the  movements  of  the  eye  fall  into  two 
main  classes.'  Of  the  first  type  are  the  movements  hy  which  an 
ohject,  first  seen  in  indirect  vision,  is  hrought  to  the  centre  of  eh  ar 
vision.  'I'his  is  the  simple  reactive  movement  of  the  eye  to  periph- 
eral stinudation,  with  its  psychological  accompaniment  of  a  trans- 
ference of  attention.  Its  speed  dejK'iids  upon  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment, heing  more  raj)id  for  longer  than  for  shorter  movements;  it 
varies  from  .02',)  seconds  for  nun-ements  of  5  degrees  to  .100  for 
movements  of  40  degrees.'  In  reading,  however,  the  extent  of  this 
movement  is  often  less  than  5  degrees,  and,  in  time,  not  more  than 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  s{)ee(l  is  not  readily,  or  at  all,  suli- 
jected  to  voluntary  control.  The  function  of  this  first  ty])e  of  eye 
movement  is  simply  that  of  carrying  the  eye  from  one  point  of 
fixation  to  another,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  No  clear 
vision  results  from  the  stinnilation  of  the  retina  during  these  jumps 
of  the  eye — nothing,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  hut  a  brief  and 
featureless  blur,  which  has  no  value  for  purposes  of  visual  percej)- 
tion,  and  which  is  usually  unobserved.* 

The  .second  main  t>i)e  of  movement  is  the  ''j)ursuit"  movement, 
which  occurs  when  a  moving  object  is  followed  by  the  eye.  This 
is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  object,  but  neither  very  swifdv, 
nor  very  slowly,  can  mining  objects  be  followeil  bv  the  eve.     This 

'  Mc.MIistcr,  Psyrholog.  Rev.,  Monograph  Supplement  XXIX  (1905),  p.  17. 
The  reader  can  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  statenients  hy  what  is 
calle<l  the  "after-iniiipc  method"  of  stu<lyinp  eye  movements — a  method  long 
in  use,  and  in  many  reH[)ect.s  valuable.  \n  after-ima^  resultins  from  fixation 
of  a  hriRht  ohject  moves  with  the  eye  and  n'j)n'sents  a  fixed  |x)int  of  reference 
in  the  retina.  If  a  sharj)  after-im.iRe  is  first  securetl,  and  then  the  attemjit  is 
made  to  look  steadily  at  a  iK)int  on  the  wall,  the  aftcr-imape  will  se<Mn  to  move 
about  over  the  wall,  indicitinR  the  unsteadiness  of  fixation  (see  Dodgr*,  I'lujchnl. 
lirr.,  Monop-aph  Su|>plfment  .<.'),  l'.H}7).  \  variation  of  this  ex|H'riment  shows 
that  in  re[)cate<lly  looking  at  the  same  ohject,  then>  is  a  certain  latitude  in  the 
fi.\ations  of  the  eye.  If  a  bright  light,  such  !us  the  rising  or  wtting  sun,  is  looked 
at  refK-atediy  for  a  secontl  or  two,  the  eye  l>eing  turned  to  some  other  object  be- 
tween the  fix.'itions,  quite  a  group  of  after-images  of  the  sun  will  .accumulate; 
and  the  extent  of  the  grr)up  will  show  the  variabilitj'  of  reix-ated  fixations. 

'  Dodge,  Amrr.  J  (turn,  of  I'hysiol.,  \'lll,  .'{01. 

'  .'V'e  the  table  given  by  I)o<lge  and  Ciin)-,  op.  cit.,  1  15. 

•  I).)dge,  I'sycliol.  Hcv.,  1900,  VII,  J51. 
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second  type  of  movements  of  the  eye  differs  from  the  first  type,  not 
only  in  speed,  but  also  in  function.  Pursuit  movements  cannot  be 
executed  at  will;  they  occur  only  in  the  presence  of  a  moving  ob- 
ject. Without  them,  however,  clear  vision  of  moving  objects  is 
impossible;  as  can  easily  be  shown  by  casting  a  shadow  on  a  page 
of  print,  steadily  fixating  the  shadow,  and  then  either  moving  the 
page  from  side  to  side  before  the  fixed  eye,  or  causing  the  shadow  to 
move  back  and  forth  over  the  page  and  al- 
lowing the  eye  to  follow  it.  In  either  case, 
the  print  becomes  unreadable  through  blur- 
ring. The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the 
eye  passes  rapidly  from  one  to  another  of  a 
few  bright  spots  standing  out  against  a  dark 
background.  From  these  and  similar  expe- 
riences, we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  read- 
ing, we  obtain  fairly  clear  retinal  impressions 
only   during   the  fixation  pauses  of  the  eye,    ^'ij:^;fT^S^ 

and     that     the    practical    ValueleSSneSS   of    the         Movement  in  Tracing  the 
.     1         (?ii'         11.       ii  liP        Outline  of  a  Circle.  (Strat- 

periods  ot   blurrmg  leads  to  the  neglect  or       ton.) 
them.     The  same  kind  of  jerky  movement 

of  the  eyes,  with  periods  of  fixation  between  periods  of  blurring, 
occurs  when  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  sweeping  our  eyes  slowly 
over  any  geometrical  figure,  or  over  any  scene.  This  process  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  in  the  case  of  one  reading  a  printed  page.^ 
The  eye  moves  across  the  line  of  a  newspaper  with  a  series  of 
jumps,  fixating  from  3  to  8  points  in  a  line,  and  with  a  speed  de- 
pending on  the  mentality  of  the  reader.^  The  accompanying  fig- 
ure (No.  145),  taken  from  Stratton,^  shows  how  the  eye  "moves 
around"  a  circle  which  has  been  placed  before  it. 

§  36.  In  general,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  power  of  making 
spatial  distinctions  greatly  exceeds  the  accuracy  with  which  dis- 
tances can  be  measured  by  the  moving  eye.  A  circle  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  placed  five  feet  from  the  eye,  is  practically  a  unit  to  fixa- 
tion, although  it  contains  a  multitude  of  distinguishable  points, 
and  a  variety  of  perceptible  lines,  angles,  and  figures.  Spatial  dis- 
tinctions in  indirect  vision  are  finer  than  the  adjustment  of  eye  move- 
ments to  points  in  indirect  vision.  The  eye  can  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  two  points  much  more  exactly  than  it  can  jump  from 
one  to  another.^  It  can  distinguish  forms  much  more  accurately 
than  it  can  follow  them  by  its  movements. 

'  Comparo  Ilucy,  Aitierican  Jour,  of  Psychol.  (1900),  XIII,  2S3;  and  Dearborn, 
The  I'syclioUxjii  of  Rccuiimj  (New  York,  1!I0(>). 

=  Riiedif^cr,  The  Field  of  Clear  Vision  (New  York,  1907). 

'  Philos.  Sludien  (1902),  XX,  :«G,  and  Psychol.  Rev.  (1900),  XIII,  82. 

♦McAllister,  op.  cit.,  p.  17;  Dearborn,  Psycliol.  Rev.,  1901,  XI,  297. 
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These  ox])(Tiint'iits  also  show  that  wc  can  no  lon<,'('r  a{)p(*al,  as 
Ilchnholtz  and  Wundt  formerly  did,  to  the  .su{)pos('d  orderly  pro- 
cession of  ailjacent  points  of  the  field  of  view  through  the  area  of 
clear  vision  as  the  eye  is  moved.  There  is  no  such  procession;  and 
iiothini;  ohjective  ])asses  in  such  review.  As  a  specific  instance  of 
the  difhculty  connected  with  this  same  view,  let  us  consider  a  prob- 
lem which  is  fundamental  in  the  perception  of  two-dimensional 
sj)ace.  Such  a  space  is  characterized,  as  Ilelmholtz  {)ointed  out,' 
hy  the  circumstance  that,  given  any  two  points  in  it,  -1  and  li,  it 
is  possible  to  enclose  .1  hy  a  circle  or  any  other  closed  line,  so  that 
passafje  from  .1  to  li  can  only  occur  hy  crossinf^  the  line.  Now 
Ilehnholtz  endeavors  to  show  that  experience  could  teach  us  this 
peculiarity  of  the  visual  field,  since,  whenever  we  turn  the  eye  from 
A  to  B,  we  always  observe  the  fixation  point  to  cross  the  separatint^ 
line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  observation  could  ordinarily 
Ik?  made,  for  the  se])arating  line  would  simply  disappear,  in  a  brief 
unobservable  blur,  when  the  eye  jumped  from  A  to  D.  If  the  ex- 
p<'rience  tau<,dit  anythin<:,  it  would  apparently  1)C  that  movement 
from  A  to  B  did  not  take  the  eye  across  the  line  encircliiif^  .1.  So 
elementary  a  sj)atial  relation  as  that  of  a  point  or  line  lying  between 
two  other  points  could  not  be  observed  in  the  course  of  eye  move- 
ments of  the  common  jump  type;  for  the  eye  would  not  show  us  the 
middle  point  in  the  course  of  its  movement  between  the  extremes. 
The  eye  might,  of  course,  fixate  first  one  of  the  outer  points,  next 
the  middle  point,  and  finally  the  other  extreme;  but  it  might  also 
pass  directly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  then  to  the  middle. 
No  fixed  ordering  of  the  points  in  the  field  of  view  could  result 
frf)m  such  exjx'riences.  'I'o  bo  sure,  when  objects  move  about 
within  the  field,  the  eye  may  follow  them,  and  during  such  rela- 
tively slow  movements  observe  the  sequence  of  stationary  objects 
over  wjiich  the  moving  object  passes;  but  the  moving  object  may 
take  any  course,  and  the  expcrii'iice  so  gainecl  would  seem  unfitted 
to  give  rise  to  a  definite  arrangement  of  jxiints  in  tlie  visual  field, 
and  so  to  a  w<ll-<)rdered  field  of  space.  All  such  cxjK*riences,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  the  most  varied  kind,  doubtless  con- 
tribufj"  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spatial  relations  of  obj(>cts;  but  the 
p«»int  is  that  the  f|uasi-mathematical  corresj)ondenc(^  which  Ilelm- 
holtz  conceived  to  exist  between  eye  movements  and  visual  space 
breaks  df)wn  utt<Tly  before  the  fact  that  the  jtimp  of  the  eye — the 
f)nly  tvjM'  of  eye  movement  which  slu)ws  any  aj)j)roach  to  the  mathe- 
matical ])n'cision  re(|uin'd  by  the  theory — is  too  rapid  to  admit  of 
piTception  during  its  execution,  and  amounts  simply  to  a  sudden 
shift  of  clear  visi(;n  from  one  object  to  another. 

'  Phijaiolog.  Ofilik,  pp.  5;{;}  fT. 
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§  37.  Once  again,  then,  in  estimating  the  bearing  of  the  recent 
experiments  to  determine  more  exactly  the  movements  of  the  eyes, 
upon  our  theory  of  sense-perception,  is  it  necessary  to  return  to  the 
original  point  of  view  from  which  all  theories  must  take  their  start. 
Only  psychical  factors  can  be  built  into  mental  products.  Objective 
measurements  of  visual  movements  are,  therefore,  of  little  value 
for  theoretical  purposes,  except  as  they  give  sure  indication  of  the 
present,  or  past,  value  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  the  psychical  factors  that  are  correlated  with  these  movements. 
A  closer  examination  of  these  very  experiments  shows  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  do  not  destroy,  or  even  greatly  depreciate,  our  estimate 
of  this  value.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  when  the  eyes  seem 
to  us  to  be  at  complete  rest  while  regarding  attentively  the  field 
covered  by  the  area  of  clear  vision,  they  are  really  going  through 
a  succession  of  exceedingly  minute  and  slow  movements,  (is  though 
ceaselessly  "exploring"  this  field.  Something  similar  may  be 
brought — at  least  vaguely — into  consciousness,  by  closing  the  eyes 
and  watching  the  behavior  of  the  retinal  field  as  correlated  with  the 
changing  complex  of  sensations.  Neither  the  field  itself,  nor  any 
of  the  minutest  subdivisions  of  it — try  as  hard  as  one  will  to  fixate 
it  rigidly — can  be  kept  from  ceaseless  motions;  and  by  directing 
attention  to  the  psychical  accompaniments  of  these  motions,  they 
can  themselves  be  regularly  felt.  Still  further,  the  jerky  and  dis- 
continuous character  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  with  the  inter- 
vening pauses  for  momentary  fixation,  when  reading  print  or  sur- 
veying a  geometrical  figure,  or  a  landscape,  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  correlated  mental  experience.  Neither  in  reading  print 
(nor  in  hearing  speech),  nor  in  looking  at  any  object  whatever,  do 
we  become  consciously  aware  of  more  than  a  percentage  of  what, 
objectively  considered,  passes  through  the  field  of  vision.  Our 
mental  apprehension  is  as  jerky,  as  imperfect  and  full  of  blurred  or 
blind  spots,  as  are  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  even  the  area  of  clearest  vision  requires  to  be  diligently  ex- 
plored with  slowly  moving  eyes,  in  order  to  become  the  more  thor- 
oughly apprehended. 

Still  further,  it  needs  again  to  be  insisted,  that  we  are  examining 
by  relatively  simple  and  coarse  methods,  the  swift  and  com])lex 
processes  of  nature,  where  most  of  what  there  is  to  be  examined  has 
long  ago  fallen  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  has  be- 
come Cjuite  impossible  to  revive  in  anything  approaching  its  orig- 
inal form.  To  employ  again  an  illustration  alirady  used  once  before: 
By  aid  of  delicate  tactual  and  nuiscular  sensatii)ns,  which  he  once 
followed  comparatively  slowly  and  on  the  watch,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
produce them,  the  accomi)li.shed  violinist  has  acciuired  the  art  of 
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.sj)acinp;  and  bowiiin;  on  tlio  violin.  lint  ho  cannot  recall  or  dcsfTilx' 
those  sensations;  and  the  very  i-ffort  to  <lo  so  in  any  particnlar  in- 
stance wonld  paralyze  his  art.  Neither  can  the  exjx'riinenter  de- 
termine their  ori<;inal  (jnality  as  local  .si<^ns,  or  s[)ecific  value,  by 
measuring  the  movements  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  of  the  left  arm, 
or  the  sweep  and  the  pressure  of  the  right  arm.  Rut  let  paralysis 
iinj)air  the  sensations  of  tlie  skin  and  nuiscles  of  either  of  these 
members,  and  the  art  of  the  violinist  instantly  disaj)pears.  Al- 
though, however,  the  accomplished  jilayer  can  determine  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  thousands  of  vibrations  of  his  string,  by  mov- 
ing his  finger  a  minute  fraction  of  an  inch,  his  art  is  sim])le  and 
coarse  c(jmpared  with  that  with  which  Nature  endows  the  common- 
est pair  of  eyes. 

§  38.  The  nature  of  the  "sen.se-data"  which  the  mind  has  at  its 
dis|><)sal  for  constructing  its  presentations  of  sense,  and  the  ])sycho- 
physical  laws  which  are  followed  in  the  ])rocess  of  construction, 
have  been  exj)lained  in  such  detail  that  little  need  be  addeti  con- 
cerning the  development  of  visual  perception.^  Visual  space  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as  a  coherent  complex  of  sensations  of  light  and 
color  systematically  arranged.  TUv  arrangement  im])lies  certain 
native  activities  of  the  mintl  in  connection  with  and  dependence 
uj)on  the  action  of  the  nervous  organism;  but  it  also  imj)lii's  an 
inunense  influence  from  experience.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
wholly  impossible*,  to  distinguish  with  confidence  the  limits  which 
must  be  drawn  between  what  is  native  and  what  is  learned.  The 
.seeing  of  colors  is  undoubtedly  a  far  more  simple  and  ])rimary  act 
than  the  .seeing  of  colored  objects  as  situated  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  objective  space.  A  colored  surface,  or  a  .system  of  color- 
.sensations  related  to  each  other  as  side  by  side  in  space-form,  re- 
sults in  experience  from  the  w(>aving  together  of  several  sj)atial 
.series  of  scn.sations.  Such  a  surface  may  theoretically  be  conceived 
of  as  presented  to  the  mind  through  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
elements  belonging  to  the  retina  of  a  single  motionless  eye.  The 
viotija  or  data  which  the  mind  would  have  for  constructing  such  a 
surface  must  be  found  in  th<'  series  of  sensations  of  light  and  color 
as  varying  in  intensity  and  (|uality  according  to  the  locally  distinct 
nervous  elements  which  are  simultaneously  excited.  The  evidence 
seems,  on  the  whole,  favorai)le  to  the  assumj)ti()n  that  some  indefi- 
nite picture  of  visual  space  might  be  gained  wholly  through  the 
excitation  of  a  motionless  nervous  mosaic  (like  the  retina)  sensitive 
to  light. 

Hut  visual  space,  as  experience  makes  it  known  to  us,  requires 

'  On   this  Hul)j<^rt,   compiirc   L.idd,    Psj/rhnhnj}/,    I)rsrri]>tiir  ami   Kiplanatory, 
pp.  :\2\-Mb,  487-495;  and  .1  Theory  of  lirnlily,  cliap.  IX. 
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binocular  vision  with  moving  eyes.  The  firm  spatial  connection  of 
all  the  parts  requires  that  a  system  of  lines  of  direction  should  be 
fixed,  prescribing  the  objective  points  at  which  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  exciting  together  the  different  pairs  of  the  covering  points 
of  the  retina  must  appear  in  visual  space.  To  establish  such  spatial 
connection,  both  eyes  must  move  in  their  conjoined  action  as  a 
single  organ  of  vision.  By  this  action  the  field  of  binocular  vision 
is  built  up  in  an  order  of  experience  which,  on  the  whole,  consists 
in  the  successive  mastery  of  more  and  more  complex  problems. 
For  the  process  of  learning  to  localize,  the  one  centre — the  point 
of  starting  and  the  goal  of  return — is  the  area  of  clearest  vision  of 
the  retina  (the  yellow-spot),  to  which  the  point  of  regard  in  the  ob- 
ject corresponds.  With  the  point  of  regard  fixed  in  the  primary 
position  of  the  eye,  the  first  and  most  essential  means  is  gained  for 
orientating  objects  in  the  field  of  vision.  The  meridians,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  and  the  locations  of  different  points  in  the  surface  of 
the  field  of  vision  thus  presented  to  the  mind,  afford  the  compara- 
tively simple  problems  furnished  by  the  primary  position.  In  this 
way  a  central  area,  determining  lines,  and  finally  a  continuous  sur- 
face are  fixed,  to  which  may  be  referred  all  the  directions  and  loca- 
tions of  the  binocular  points  and  lines  of  regard  in  the  secondary 
positions  of  the  eye. 

In  constructing  the  field  of  binocular  vision  with  moving  eyes,  the 
general  principle  seems  to  be  observed  that  hy  motion  the  relative 
syace-values  of  the  retinal  elements  are  not  changed;  but  their  ab- 
solute values — that  is,  the  complex  which  is  formed  by  combining 
all  these  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  with  the  local  signs  of  the 
retina — are  changed  in  equal  sense  and  measure.  What  moving  the 
eyes  does  for  the  retinal  images,  moving  the  head  and  body  does 
for  the  presentations  of  sense  as  constructed  in  binocular  vision; 
it  alters  the  absolute  values  of  the  complex  of  sensation  as  related 
to  objective  space,  while  keeping  the  relative  values  belonging  to 
the  different  positions  of  the  eyes  unchanged. 

The  visual  perception  of  depth  involves  a  later  and  more  complex 
training  from  experience  than  the  perception  of  two-dimensioned 
extension.  To  solve  at  all  adequately  the  problem  of  depth,  bin- 
ocular vision  with  moving  eyes,  and  its  resulting  combination  and 
separation  of  the  double  images  of  objects,  seems  necessary.  The 
existence  and  assistance  of  those  secondary  helps,  which  are  so 
important  in  perceiving  the  solidity  and  distance  of  objects,  imply 
a  further  development  of  experience.  In  all  these  advances,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  acquisition  is  not  in  separate  straight  lines  that 
run  parallel  or  converge,  as  it  were.  More  comj)lex  experience, 
when  obtained,  modifies  what  is  really  more  simple  and  primary. 
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\Vluit  we  set'  in  iiiDiioc'iilar  vision  uilli  an  open  i-yc,  and  even  what  we 
si'f  with  l)()th  eyes  closed  and  inoti<»nlrss,  depends  upon  what  we 
have  learned  to  see  with  both  eyes  in  varieil  movement  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  all  j)os.sihle  secondary  helps.  It  also  de[)end.s 
npon  what  we  have  learned  to  know  of  the  nature  and  prohahle  posi- 
ti<tn  and  shaj)e  of  manifold  oltjeet.s  of  which  the  eye  has  already  at- 
tained the  mastery.  IIow  simple  the  visual  data  which  the  mind 
may  have  learned  to  interpret  into  terms  of  complicated  visual  ob- 
jects, ])laced  in  definite  spatial  relations,  is  amj)ly  proved  by  every 
illustrated  lecture,  and  by  the  plu-nomena  of  visiud  dreams.'  Not 
infre<juently — indeed,  habitually — what  the  eyes  present  in  tlic  form 
of  visual  images,  strictly  so  calli-d,  are  the  barest  schemata  of  what 
the  mind  sees  by  way  of  interpreting  these  images. 

§  '.v.).  Finally,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  connections 
which  are  constituted,  in  the  tlevelopment  of  our  j)erception  of  ob- 
jects as  having  the  (jualities  and  relations  of  sj)ace-form,  by  the 
joint  action  and  mutual  assistance  of  eye  ami  hand.  Wiih  the 
sense-j)resentations  of  one  of  these  senses  the  images  of  objects  as 
known  by  the  other  become  most  intimately  related.  It  is  a  misuse 
of  terms,  however,  and  involves  the  entire  subject  in  confusion,  to 
speak  of  this  j(jint  protluct  as  a  "sense-perception."  It  is  rather  to 
l)e  spoken  of  as  a  mental  image  or  concept.  The  visual  prestnta- 
tion  of  an  object — as,  for  exam])le,  a  ball,  a  ])en,  a  tabli — may  re- 
call its  tactual  j)resentation.  We  readily  interj)ret  one  into  terms 
of  the  other — sight  into  terms  of  touch,  and  touch  into  terms  of 
sight.  But  all  the  j)erce]>tions,  as  such,  of  spatial  j)roperties  and 
relations,  whether  gained  by  eye  or  hand,  are  kej)t  (juite  distinct 
and  separai)le  in  the  mind.  Xcj  suc-h  synthesis  takes  place  bi-tween 
the  spatial  series  of  the  one  sense  and  the  sj)atial  series  of  the  other 
sen.se  as  tiikes  place  between  the  spatial  .series  of  the  same  sen.se. 
And  all  the  properties  and  relations  of  bodies  as  known  in  space- 
form  are  given  by  each  of  these  senses.  The  view  which  makes  the 
.sense  of  sight  dej)cndent  upon  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  nuiscu- 
lar  sense  for  the  construction  of  its  sj)atial  objects  is  erroneous. 
While  feeling  the  J)en,  we  can  image  how  it  Would  look;  when 
.seeing  it,  how  it  would  feel.  \Ve  can  image  how  much  exertion 
would  be  re<|uired  to  reach  a  mountain  which  apjxars  to  the  eye  so 
far  away,  or  how  a  mountain  would  look  at  a  distance  of  so  many 
miles  as  measured  by  the  exertion  n'cjuired  to  walk  there.  Hut  the 
true  pre.se  n  tilt  ions  of  the  visual  objects  and  tactual  objects  do  not 
mix  in  one  combined  prrrrption.  'I'hey  unite  only  in  one  iniagi-  or 
ideu  of  the  object. 

'  On  tho  l:itt«T  HuhjfTt  ri)iii|i;iri'  L;ul<l,  Miiul,  Sew  S<'ri*'s,  I,  p  200. 
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§  40.  Interesting  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  perceptions  of  distance  by  sight 
can  be  translated,  as  it  were,  into  terms  of  the  tactual  and  mus- 
cular sense.  Some  of  these  experiments  show  the  amount  of  har- 
mony which  can  be  obtained  between  optical  localizing  and  localiz- 
ing with  the  finger.  Helmholtz^  made  use  of  a  vertical  thread 
which  he  tried  to  locate,  as  seen  in  monocular  vision,  by  hitting  it 
with  a  pencil's  point;  Donders,^  of  a  very  small  induction-spark, 
which  was  to  be  touched  with  the  index-finger.  The  result  of  50 
experiments,  made  for  distances  along  the  same  line  of  regard  vary- 
ing between  60  and  610  mm.,  when  only  the  spark  itself  was  seen  in 
perfectly  dark  surroundings,  showed  that  the  distance  was  over- 
estimated 34  times,  under-estimated  12,  estimated  right  4  times. 
The  greatest  errors  were  +35  and  — 34  mm.;  the  mean  error 
10.6  mm.  When  the  surroundings  were  visible  and  the  electrodes 
seen  with  open  eyes,  the  eyes  then  closed,  and  the  finger  reached 
to  the  estimated  distance,  the  greatest  errors  were  +30  and  — 12 
mm.,  and  the  mean  variable  error  9.8  mm.,  for  distances  from  80  to 
030  mm.  The  exact  localizing  of  the  point  of  regard  in  terms  of 
touch  is  more  difficult  the  farther  the  object  is  removed  and  the 
less  assistance  is  had  from  secondary  helps.  Localizing  in  the 
same  way  when  the  object  lies  out  of  the  line  of  regard  is  still  more 
inaccurate.  In  29  experiments,  where  the  spark  to  be  localized 
was  flashed  at  a  distance  of  210-600  mm.  to  one  side  of  this  line, 
the  greatest  errors  were  +120  and  — 08  mm.,  with  a  mean  error 
of  about  34  mm. 

The  problem  of  comparing  the  judgments  of  linear  extension 
made  by  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  arm,  and  of  determining  their 
relative  accuracy,  has  more  recently  been  examined,  experimentally, 
at  considerable  length  by  Jastrow.^  His  method  was  to  present  a 
definite  length,  varying  from  5  mm.  to  120  mm.,  to  the  retina,  the 
skin  (by  application  of  a  pair  of  points,  or  by  motion  of  a  single 
point),  to  the  forefinger  and  thumb  (by  being  held  between  the 
two),  or  to  the  arm  when  in  free  movement  and  guiding  a  pencil  to 
express  its  estimate.  The  subject  of  experiment  was  required  to 
get  a  clear  perception  of  the  given  distance  by  one  of  these  organs 
(called,  in  such  case,  the  "receiving  sense"),  and  then  either  si- 
multaneously or  successively  express  this  perception  through  the 
same  or  some  other  one  of  these  organs  (the  "expressing  sense"). 
In  this  manner  it  was  discovered  that,  if  the  eye  is  both  receiving 

'  Physiolog.  Optlk,  p.  G50. 
"  Archiv  f.  OjilitltalmoUxjic,  XVII,  ii,  p.  55. 

'  Article  on  "Tlie  Perceijtion  of  Space  by  Disparate  Senses,"  in  Mind,  October, 
188C,  pp.  539-554. 
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and  rxprcssinpf  sonso,  small  Iciifrths  will  he  muler-ostlmatcd  and 
lari;c  l('iii,'tli.s  t'.\a^';,'iTatctl,  the  j)()iiit  wIutc  iio  error  is  made  hciii;; 
at  about  .'iS  mill.;  wlicrras,  if  the  hand  is  hoth  re(eiviii<;  and  ex- 
pressing, small  lenj^'ths  will  he  exa(;<^erated  and  lar^'e  len^'tlis  un- 
dcr-<\stimated,  the  "indifrerence-])oint"  hein^  at  ahoiit  50  mm.; 
hut  the  arm  exa^'^'erates  all  len<,'ths  within  the  limits  of  the  ex|)eri- 
meiits.  When,  liowever,  the  eye  expre.sses  and  the  other  or<;ans 
receive  the  impression,  all  lent^ths  are  greatly  under-<\stimated;  hut 
if  the  hand  is  the  expre.ssin*^  sen.se,  all  lengths  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  arm  as  expressing  sense  exaggerates  all  lengths  received 
hy  the  eye,  and  under-<'stiinates  all  received  hy  the  hand. 

The  relative  accuracy  of  the  three  senses,  whether  receiving  or 
expres.sing,  or  both,  stands  in  the  order  of  eye,  hand,  arm — the  hand 
being  only  slightly  better  than  the  arm.  The  degree  of  confidence 
felt  in  the  estimate  made  is  naturally  greatest  where  the  accuracy 
is  greatest.  Inasmuch  as  "the  expressing  sense  gives  the  charac- 
teristic properties  to  the  curve  of  error,"'  the  (piestion  arises  whether 
all  the  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  special  aj)j)lica- 
tion  of  the  law  of  habit  in  connection  with  the  normal  action  of  the 
sensory  apparatus.  Each  sense,  when  exj)ressing  the  estimate, 
tends  to  appnjximate  it  in  size  toward  those  dimensions  which  it  is 
most  accustomed  to  judge  accurately. 

All  the  foregoing  results  show  plainly  that  the  interpretation  of 
visual  distance  in  terms  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  sense  is  a  mat- 
ter of  comj)lex  experience,  and  is  not  usually  more  than  very  im- 
perfectly attained.  It  bears  little  comparison  with  the  nicety  of 
the  spatial  j)erceptions  belonging  to  each  one  of  the  two  .senses 
concerned  when  interpreting  its  own  s{)ecific  data  in  corresponding 
terms,  as  it  were. 

§  41.  In  closing  this  subject,  the  one  j)sy(hologi(al  truth  of  })re- 
eminent  value  which  has  l)een  most  obviously  demonstrated  should 
be  stilted  again.  Prrcrption  ?'.v  ihr  result  of  an  rxtrrmrli/  romplr.r 
urt'ivitii  of  ihr  j)syrhir(tl  .sulijrrt.  Mind;  it  inrolrr.'i  thr  .si/nthr.'^i.'i  of 
a  nmniiiT  of  .sni.sr-ildtd  arrordiiuj  to  lairs  that  arr  not  drdurihlc 
from  the  nuturr  of  thr  r.rtrrnal  ohjrrt.t,  or  of  thr  pht/ftiologiral  ar- 
tion  of  the  cnd-or(jun.i  ond  mitral  or(/an.t  of  .irn.tr.  An  analysis  of 
these  data  themselves  is  not  suflicieiit  to  e\j)laiii  ])ereej)tion.  The 
descriptions  of  Physiological  Psychology  can  do  no  more  than 
enumerate  these  data,  show  their  (le|)endence  on  external  stimuli, 
and  the  value  which  thev  have  as  motifs  for  the  j)erceiving  subject; 
and  then  understand  tin-  laws  of  this  synthesis  as  the  permanent 
modes  of  the  behavior  of  the  j)sychical  subject.  The  object  of 
sen.se-perce[)tion,  the  j)resentatioii  of  sense,  is  not  an  r.r/rrt-mental 

'  ii.i.i ,  J).  r,\9. 
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entity  made  up  outside  of  the  mind  and  borne  into  or  impressed 
upon  it  through  the  avenues  of  sense.  It  is  a  mental  construction. 
The  field  of  vision  is  a  subjective  affair,  and  so  is  the  field  of  touch. 
The  same  psychical  subject  which  reacts  upon  the  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  organs  of  sense  in  the  form  of  sensations,  by  its  activity 
in  synthesizing  these  sensations,  constructs  the  objects  of  sense. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  subject, 
known  as  Mind. 


CIIAPTKR    \l 
TIME-RELATIONS   OF   MKNTAL    PHENOMENA 

§  1.  So-callf(l  "  presentations  of  sense"  aj)pear  in  consciousness, 
not  only  as  havin<;  spatial  (jualities  and  relations,  hut  also  as  oc- 
curring either  simultaneously  or  successively  as  respects  Time-form. 
'I'he  clearest  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  our  sensations  are 
loc-atcd  in  this  framework  of  time,  as  it  were,  is  gained  by  attention 
to  the  successive  tones  of  a  melody,  or  to  the  rhythm  of  visual 
or  muscular  impressions  which  acconijianies  a  rcfjularly  recurrent 
motion  of  some  niemher  of  the  hody.  What  is  true  of  the  presenta- 
tions of  sense  is  also  true  of  all  mental  j)henomena,  such  as  the  re- 
pro<luced  inuiges  of  sense,  the  j)urf  creations  of  fancy,  and  the 
thouglits.  All  these  have  that  form  of  (xcurrcnce  and  relation  w  liich 
we  call  "Time." 

Physiological  P.sychology,  however,  can  no  more  give  an  ultimate 
explanation  of  this  iimr-fonn  which  belongs  to  all  mental  phenom- 
ena than  of  the  space-form  which  objects  of  .sen.se  ac(juire  as  the 
result  of  a  mental  svnthesis.  I''xj)erimental  science  camiot  exj)lain 
"time."  Nothing  is  accomplished  toward  comj)rehending  the  ori- 
gin of  the  mental  representation  of  time  by  indicating  the  speed, 
number,  and  order  of  the  various  series  of  con.scious  experiences. 
Sucressive  j)resentations  of  sense  or  successive  ideas  <lo  not  of 
themselves  constitute  a  mental  j)resentation  or  i<l(>a  of  succession. 
'The  idea  that  n  follows  or  jirecrdcs  f>  is  not  the  idea  of  (i  nor  tiie 
idea  of  h;  neither  is  it  the  i<lta  of  n  {-  h  or  of  a  —  I).  Kxperimental 
science  can  explain  the  ardir  of  succession;  but  in  doing  this  it 
implies  tin-  iilid  of  succession,  and  this  idea  is  not  itxlf  a  succes- 
sion, or  an  order  of  successioti,  or  a  comj)ound  of  successive  ideas.' 

Many  thousaiuls  of  exj)eriinents  have  been  made  (since  the  work 
of  Donders  in  ISOS),  with  the  use  of  the  most  comj)licated  and  deli- 
cate machinerv,  in  order  ^>  fix  the  amount  of  tiim-  re<|uired  for  the 
various  j)r<K-esses,  both  nervous  and  mental,  which  are  the  condi- 
tions of  our  conscious  life.  These  exjHriments  have  succee<led  in 
bringing  many  intt-resting  facts  to  light.  Hut  the  laws  thus  estal>- 
li.'ihed   beyond  all  n-asonable  (piestion  art'  remarkably  few;  inori*- 

'  Compare  Volkniuiin  vuu  Vulkmur,  I.thrh.  d.  I'axjcliologic  (3U  ed.),  11,  pp.  11  f. 
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over,  they  are  nearly  all  merely  restatements  in  more  definite  form 
of  already  familiar  generalizations.  That  a  kind  of  sluggishness  or 
inertia,  which  the  stimulus  must  overcome,  belongs  to  all  the  senses, 
and  that  they  often  continue  to  act,  when  once  roused,  after  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  withdrawn;  that  different  sensations  following  each 
other  too  quickly  tend  to  confuse  or  destroy  each  other;  that  no 
one  can  see  or  think  more  than  about  so  rapidly,  but  that  this  rate 
varies  with  different  individuals  and  with  the  same  individual  at 
different  times;  that  it  takes  more  time  to  perceive  or  think  where 
the  objects  are  complex,  and  are  either  too  small  or  too  large  or 
too  closely  alike;  that  it  takes  time  to  will  or  choose,  less  time  to 
act  when  we  know  what  to  expect,  and  more  time  to  move,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  particular  sensation,  some  part  of  the  body  which  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  connect  with  that  sensation;  that  practice 
increases  the  speed  of  our  mental  and  bodily  action,  and  that  fatigue 
and  certain  drugs  diminish  it — all  these  statements  were  matters  of 
common  observation  long  before  experimental  psychology  began  its 
use  of  scientific  methods. 

§  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines^ which  have  been  used  in  experimenting  upon  the  time-rela- 
tions of  mental  phenomena,  or  the  methods  of  using  them  employed 
and  commended  by  different  observers.  The  general  problem 
is  in  all  cases  essentially  the  same — namely,  to  produce  certain 
definite  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  to  secure  a  definite 
result  in  the  form  of  motion  of  some  part  of  the  body  as  a  sign 
that  the  impressions  have  been  received  (and,  perhaps,  interpreted 
and  mentally  combined),  and  to  measure  with  extreme  accuracy  the 
interval  between  peripheral  stimulation  and  resulting  motion. 

The  electrical  current  is  ordinarily  used  to  mark  both  the  in- 
stant when  the  external  sense-stimulus  acts  on  the  organ  and  that 
when  the  resulting  motion  occurs.  The  stimulus  may  consist  in 
the  flash  or  crackle  of  an  electric  spark,  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  colors  or  figures,  or  letters  or  words,  the  sounding  of  a 
bell  or  a  falling  ball,  etc.;  the  motion  may  be  with  the  finger  press- 
ing a  key,  or  the  foot  or  hand  closing  or  breaking  a  circuit,  or  the 
vocal  organs  calling  into  a  tube,  etc.  The  one  difficult  matter 
which  marks  the  success  or  the  comparative  failure  of  any  series 
of  observations  is  the  arrangement  of  the  experiments  and  their 
tabulated  results  so  as  to  analyze  the  different  elements  of  the  com- 
plex process  involved.  Such  experiments  need  to  be  repeated 
many  times  upon  the  same  individual,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  vari- 

'  For  an  excellent  account  of  tliese  niaoliiiies,  see  Titchener,  I'^xjyerimcntul 
Psychology,  Quantitative  (1905),  chap.  Ill;  anil  for  the  nervous  nieclianisins  in- 
volved, nearly  every  chajiter  of  part  I  of  this  l>ook  may  be  consulted  anew. 
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al)l(.'  factors  of  hodily  coiulitioii,  attention  or  distraclion  of  mind, 
practice,  etc.;  they  need  also  to  he  repeated  with  many  individuals, 
.so  as  to  calculate  accurately  the  so-called  jM-rsonal  e<|uation. 

§  'S.  The  inti-rval  hetween  the  instant  when  the  external  stimulus 
iM'^'ins  to  act  upon  the  end-or^an  of  sense  and  the  n'sultin^  move- 
ment of  some  memlKT  of  the  body  ha.s  l>een  called  "|)hysiolo^icaI 
time"  by  Hirsch  and  others,  and  "reaction-time"  by  Kxner.  The 
latt<'r  term  is  preferable.  "Reflex  time"  is  a  similar  conception; 
but  this  term  refers  to  the  time  of  organized  reflexes,  whereas  re- 
action-time refers  to  reactions  which  are  not  instinctively  connected 
with  the  stimuli  used.  The  reflex  time  varies  f^reatly,  ;ls  has  al- 
ready Imh'Ii  stated  (|).  1G7),  in  dilferent  reflexes;  in  some  it  is  shorter 
than  the  (piickest  reaction-time,  but  in  others  not. 

Keacti(jn-time  is  "simple"  when  all  the  element.s  which  tend  to 
complicate  the  [)roce.sse.s  involved  in  the  reaction,  and  so  to  lengthen 
the  time  recjuired  by  it,  luive  been  as  far  as  jKxssible  eliminated. 
Reaction  ol)tained  in  response  to  a  single  sensation  of  known  (pial- 
ity,  the  instant  of  whose  ap|X'arance  is  exjK'cted,  by  executing  a 
single  natural  and  ca.sy  motion,  best  fulfils  the  conilitions  of  sim- 
plicity. It  is  therefore  re(juisite,  for  all  ex|>eriments  of  this  sort, 
that  the  average  .'<iinj>lr  rrnr(ion-fimr  of  each  individual  exjMTinieiitfd 
upon  shall  be  determine(l ;  and  also  the  elTcct  of  j)ractice,  cxjianstinn, 
and  other  influences  upon  this  interval.  But  even  the  simj)lest 
reaction-time  is,  of  cours<',  a  very  complex  affair. 

Donders'  distinguished  no  less  than  twelve  difTerent  j)roce.s,ses 
as  ent<Ting  into  "jihysiological  time"  (or  simple  reaction-time) — 
and  this  without  interpolating  any  ])urely  ]>sychical  elements,  a-s 
occupying  separate  p<'riod.s,  into  the  entire  interval.  The  analysis 
of  Exner^  is  more  p<'rtinent  to  our  purpose.  Exner  finds  seven 
elements  in  all  reaction-time:  (1)  An  action  of  the  stimulus  on  the 
end-organ  of  sense  ]>re])aratory  to  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve; 
(2)  centrijM'tal  c(»nduction  in  this  nerve;  (3)  centrijK'tal  conduction 
in  the  spinal  cord  or  lower  })art.s  of  the  brain;  (4)  transformation 
of  the  sensory  into  the  motor  impulse;  {'•>)  centrifugal  conduction 
of  the  impulse  in  the  spinal  cord;  ((>)  centrifugal  conduction  in 
the  motor  nerve;  (7)  s<'tting-free  of  the  nniscular  movenu-nt.  <  )f 
these  seven  factors,  however,  the  fourth  is  most  interesting  to  ])^y- 
chology.  It  may  prf)[K'rly  be  called  "psycho-physical"  as  distin- 
guished from  more  purely  physiological  time.  The  other  six  ele- 
ments (with  the  exception  of  the  first,  on  account  of  difli<ulties 
inhen'tit  in  the  ex|M'riments)  have  Immmi  determined  with  some  de- 
gR'c  of  definiteness.      It  is,  then,  {hrorrtiralli/  jM)ssib|e  to  ascertain 

'  Archiv  /.  Anal.,  Physiol,  otc.,   IWVW.  p.  001. 
•See  Ilcmuuin'fl  Haiuib.  d.  Physiol.,  II,  ii,  p.  'J71. 
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the  amount  of  these  six  and  subtract  them  from  the  entire  reaction- 
time;  the  remainder  would  be  the  interval  occupied  by  the  central 
cerebral  processes  (that  is,  by  No.  4).  Thus  Exner  assumed  62 
metres  per  second  as  the  probable  rate  of  conduction^  in  both  sen- 
sory and  motor  nerves ;  and  in  the  spinal  cord,  8  for  the  sensory  and 
11-12  for  the  motor  process.  In  this  way  he  calculated  that  about 
0.0828  sec.  is  the  "reduced  reaction-time,"  or  interval  occupied 
within  the  cerebral  centres  in  transforming  the  sensory  into  motor 
impulses — in  the  special  case  of  reaction  from  hand  to  hand,  where 
the  whole  reaction-time  is  0.1337  sec.  The  uncertainties  of  all 
such  calculation,  however,  occasion  the  demand  for  other  methods 
of  determining  the  strictly  "psycho-physical"  portion  of  reaction- 
time. 

§  4.  As  bearing  on  the  foregoing  problem  of  analysis,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  psycho-physical  theory  of  the  time  relations 
of  mental  phenomena  requires  that  account  be  taken  of  the  inertia 
of  the  nervous  system.  As  composed  of  moving  molecules,  it  nec- 
essarily requires  some  time  to  be  started  by  the  action  of  a  given 
stimulus,  then  reach  its  maximum  of  activity  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, then  subside  into  a  negative  condition  with  respect  to  this 
direction  (called  "x\nklingen"  and  "Abklingen"  of  the  nervous  ex- 
citement, by  the  German  investigators).  This  statement  follows  as 
a  necessary  assumption  from  the  physical  nature  of  the  nerve-fibres 
and  nerve-cells,  since  inertia  is  a  property  of  every  material  mechan- 
ism. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  justify  the  assumption  experi- 
mentally, or  to  fix  the  exact  amount  of  time  consumed  by  the  inertia 
of  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Experiment  demonstrates 
no  stadium  of  latent  excitation  for  the  motor  nerve,  such  as  is 
about  y-^  sec.  for  the  muscle  when  electricity  is  used.  The  case 
is  different,  however,  with  the  end-organs  of  sense.  They  do  ex- 
hibit a  certain  sluggishness,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  only  so  many 
sensations  in  a  given  unit  of  time  can  be  produced  by  their  successive 
irritation. 

The  result  of  the  inertia  of  the  end-organs,  as  determining  the 
number  of  separate  excitations  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a 
second,  varies  for  the  different  senses.  The  nerve-endings  of  touch 
probably  exceed  all  others  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  re- 
spond to  stimulus  and  then  return  to  a  relative  equilibrium.  But 
the  number  of  separate  sensations  of  this  sense  which  can  be  pro- 
duced during  a  given  interval  depends  in  a  rem;irkal)le  way  u])()n 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  the  place  wliere  it  is  ap- 
plied, etc.     The  results  of  different  experimenters  therefore  differ 

'Compare  p.  132.  Recently,  hy  improved  methods,  Piper  (Pfliiper's  Archiv, 
1908,  CXXIV,  591)  has  obtained  120  metres  per  second  in  human  nerves. 
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widfly.  Pnycr  tli()ii<;lit  tliat  27.G-3G.S  stiiniihitioiis  (per  second) 
of  the  skin  fused  into  one  continuous  sensation;  hut  Valentin  put 
the  limit  at  4S()-()4(),  and  von  Witticli'  succeeded  in  ohservinp 
a  viliratiiif:^  or  tliscontinuous  sensation  corresponding  to  al)out 
1,(M)()  separate  excitations  in  this  unit  of  time.  Hearing'  can  re- 
ceive nearly  as  many  separate  sensations  in  a  second  as  can  touch. 
The  noise  of  the  electric  spark  has  been  heard  with  one  ear  only, 
as  separate  sensations,  at  intervals  of  0.()02().')  sec;  hut  hardly  or 
not  at  all  at  intervals  of  O.OOIOS  sec.  The  numher  of  possible  sensa- 
tions of  sound  may  then  he  placed  at  about  500  per  second.  E.  II. 
Weber  noticed  that  we  can  tell  whether  two  watches  are  ticking 
exactly  together  niiicli  better  when  both  are  held  near  the  same  ear 
than  when  one  is  luld  at  each  ear. 

The  smallest  interval  for  sensations  of  sight,  when  the  two  stimuli 
act  on  the  same  place  of  the  retina,  is  still  greater.  In  ordinary 
daylight,  rotating  disks  whose  surface  is  part  white  and  part  black 
become  gray  (that  is,  the  sensations  fuse)  when  they  attain  a  motion 
of  about  '2\  per  second.  It  can  be  told  which  of  two  images  of  elec- 
tric sj)arks  that  are  0.011  mm.  apart  on  the  retina  occurs  first,  if 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  their  occurrence  is  0.044  .sec.  If  the 
two  sparks  are  seen  as  one  with  an  apparent  motion,  its  direction 
can  be  distinguislu'd  when  the  two  ends  of  the  line  of  motion  are 
only  0.014-0.015  sec.  a{)art.  Hut  if  one  stimulus  strikes  the  fovea 
centralis  and  the  other  a  point  of  the  retina  G  mm.  off,  the  smallest 
interval  for  distinct  perception  is  increased  to  0.07G  sec*  Within 
certain  limits  these  intervals  are  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  when  it  falls  on  the  retina  near  its  centr(>;  but  (comjiare  p.  333) 
the  intensity  and  fpiality  of  the  sensations  are  connected  with  the 
time  during  which  the  stimulus  acts.  The  law  for  the  "time- 
course"  of  such  retinal  excitations  has  been  stated  and  defended  by' 
Fick,'  as  known  by  the  name  of  "Talbot's  princij)l('":  If  any  place 
of  the  retina  is  j)erio(lically  excited  with  light  of  given  intensity,  for 
a  certain  time  a,  and  then  left  unexcited  for  a  time  6,  and  if  the 
time  a  +  h  is  less  than  about  0.04  sec,*  then  the  sensation  becomes 

continuous,  with  a  strength  corresponding  to  the  excitation    r 

'  For  his  remarks  on  Prcycr's  cxixrimcntM,  sec  the  article  in  Pfiiiper's  Arrhiv, 

II.  pp.  .Tjy  fT. 

'  Compare  Kxner,  in  Hfnnann'H  Ilnmlb.  d.  Physiol.,  II,  ii.  jiji.  '2'>C)  f.;  and  SiUgs- 
hrr.  (I.  Wirixrr  Arad.,  LXXII,  pp.  l.^iO  f. 

'  Arrhir  f.  Annt.,  Physiol.,  1S(».<,  pj).  7.'<0  f.;  and  Horniann's  llnmlU.  </.  Physiol., 

III.  i.  pp.  ..'12  f. 

'This  time,  called  the  "action  tinn-  of  light,"  is  tlie  time  durinp  which  the 
utimulim  must  net  in  order  to  produce  itx  maximum  ofTrct,  in  jM)int  «)f  apparent 
intensity.     TalbotV   principle   may   !><•   rc.state<l   l>y   payinR   that    the   ajiparent 
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The  measurement  of  the  smallest  interval  for  sensations  of  smell 
and  taste  cannot  be  made  with  satisfactory  exactness  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  stimuli  of  these  senses.  Little  is  known  which 
goes  beyond  ordinary  experience  concerning  after-tastes  analogous 
to  the  after-images  of  the  eye.  One  experimenter  (Bidder)  thought 
that  the  sensation  continued  after  the  tongue  had  been  so  carefully 
dried  off  that  no  particles  of  the  tastable  substance  were  left  remain- 
ing; but  of  this  we  can  scarcely  be  sure.  It  may  be  that  certain 
substances  leave  their  after-taste  because  their  tastable  particles  are 
dissolved  later;  or  because  their  effect,  being  weaker,  is  at  first 
suppressed  by  particles  of  stronger  quality.^ 

§  5.  When  the  successive  sensations  are  of  different  senses,  the 
"smallest  interval"  between  them,  and  so  the  number  possible  in 
a  second,  varies  still  more.  The  following  table^  exhibits  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  several  different  observers: 

Sec. 

Between  two  sensations  of  sound  (electrical  sparks) 0.002 

Between  two  sensations  of  light   (direct  electrical  excitation  of  same 

retinal  spot) 0.017 

Between  two  sensations  of  touch  (impact  on  finger — Mach)     ....  0.0277 
Between  two  sensations  of  light  (at  fovea  centralis,  by  optical  images)     .   0.044 
Between  two  sensations  of  light  (at  periphery  of  retina,  by  optical  images)  0 .049 
Between  sensation  of  sight  and  sensation  of  touch  (sight  following)   .      .0.05 
Between  sensation  of  sight  and  sensation  of  hearing  (sight  following)      .   0.06 
Between  two  sensations  of  noises  (each  heard  by  one  ear)        ....  0.0G4 
Between  sensation  of  sight  and  sensation  of  touch  (sight  preceding)        .  0.071 
Between  two  sensations  of  light,  one  at  the  periphery  and  the  other  at 

the  centre  of  retina 0.076 

Between  sensation  of  sight  and  sensation  of  hearing  (sight  preceding)     .   0. 16 

§  6.  The  point  of  starting  for  determining  experimentally  all 
the  problems  which  concern  the  durations  and  relations  in  time  of 

intensity  of  a  light  which  acts  on  the  retina  for  less  than  its  action  time,  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  time  during  which  it  acts.  The  action  time  varies, 
however,  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  being,  according  to  McDougall 
(British  Journal  of  Psijchology,  1904,  I,  151),  as  long  as  one-fifth  of  a  second 
when  the  stimulus  is  so  weak  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  and  decreasing  to  0.03 
sec.  when  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  is  sufKciently  increased.  According  to 
Kunkel  (Pfliiger's  Archiv,  IX,  200),  the  action  time  varies  for  light  of  different 
colors.  The  action  time  for  sound  varies  with  the  intensity,  and  apparently 
also  with  the  pitch.  With  intense  -stimuli,  the  maximum  subjective  inten.sity  was 
reached,  in  Sander's  work  (Psi/rholog.  Studien,  1010,  VI,  34).  between  0.(>  and 
1.0  sec;  with  weak  stimuli,  Kafka  (il)id.,  1900,  II,  292)  found  that  the  maximum 
effect  might  not  be  reached  under  1.5  sec.  The  subjective  intensity  rises  at  first 
rapidly,  then  more  slowly,  till  the  maxinunn  is  readied.  The  rise  is  more  rapid 
for  higli  than  for  low  tones. 

'  (-'ompare  von  Vint.schgau,  in  Hermann's  llandh.  d.  Pln/siol,  III,   ii,   p.  221. 

"By  Exncr,  in  Hermann's  Ilamlb.  d.  Physiol.,  II,  ii,  p.  2(i2. 
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mental  phenomena  is,  therefore,  gained  by  fixing  the  so-called 
"simple  reaction-time."  In  its  very  .simplest  form  the  question 
mav  now  be  stated  as  follows:  How  long  an  interval  will  elapse, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  between  the  instant  when 
some  end-organ  of  sense  is  stimulated  and  the  instant  when  mo- 
tion follows  as  the  result  of  recognizing  the  fact,  in  consciousness, 
that  such  stimulation  has  taken  place?  As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated: To  shorten  the  reaction-lime  as  much  as  po.ssible,  the  sub- 
ject must  know  what  place  of  the  sensory  organism  is  to  be  hit  by 
the  stimulus,  and  about  when  to  expect  it;  he  must  also  be  called 
upon  to  react,  in  one  and  the  same  easy  and  natural  way,  in  all 
cases,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  he  is  hit  at  all. 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions  the  simple  reaction-time  varies 
usually  within  only  rather  narrow  limits.  It  does  vary,  however, 
from  one  moment  to  another  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  a  series 
of  reactions  must  be  taken,  and  the  average  and  variability  com- 
puted. It  varies  also  from  one  individual  to  another.  Besides 
these  variations,  the  reaction-time  shows  many  interesting  differences 
according  to  the  exact  conditions  surrounding  the  experiment;  such 
are  the  character  of  the  stimulus,  the  nature  of  the  reacting  move- 
ment, the  "central"  or  mental  conditions,  etc. 

§  7.  Reaction-time  varies,  first,  with  the  sense-organ  which  is 
stimulated.  Some  of  the  determinations  of  the  older  ob.servers, 
which  have  been,  in  general,  confirmed  by  later  work,  are  brought 
together  in  the  followini:  tablf :  ^ 


Observer. 

Optical  stimulus. 
Sec. 

Acoustic  stimulus. 
Sec. 

Stimulus  o(  touch. 
Sec. 

Hirsch    . 
Hankel  .      .      . 
Donders 
Von  Wittich 
Wundt         .      . 
Exner    . 
Auerbach     . 
Von  Kries   . 

. 

0.200 
0 .  225 
0.1S8 
0.104 
0  175 
0.1.306 
0.101 
0.10.3 

0.149 

0.151 

0.180 

0.182 

0.128 

0.1360 

0.122 

0.120 

0.182  (hand). 

0.155 

0.154  (neck). 

0.1. '30  (forehead). 

0.188 

0.1276  (hand). 

0.146 

0.117 

We  concluiie,  iht-n,  that  under  the  niu.st  favorable  circuin.stances 
the  reaction-time  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  ^\  of  a  .second,  while 
it  rarely  ri.ses  much  above  ^\  of  a  second.  Reaction  to  sound  and 
to  touch  differ,  on  the  average,  but  little,  whereas  reaction  to  light 
is  distinctly  slower. 

'  Taken  from  the  article  of  Kries  and  .\uerbach,  i4rcAir  /.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 
Physiol.  Abth.  (1877),  pp.  359  f. 
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Stimuli  to  the  other  senses  have  been  less  employed  in  reaction- 
time  experiments;  and,  accordingly,  the  times  are  less  well  estab- 
lished. For  warmth  and  cold,  the  times  are  somewhat  longer  than 
for  touch,  and  longer  for  warmth  than  for  cold.  An  approximate 
figure  for  reaction  to  cold  is  0.15  sec.  and  to  warmth  0.18  sec.^  It 
should  be  noted  that  temperature  stimuli  cannot  be  so  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  end-organs  as  can  light,  sound,  and  pressure  on  the 
skin;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  must  first  be  changed.  Hence 
the  reaction-time  to  warmth  and  cold  varies  widely  according  to 
the  mode  of  application  of  the  stimulus.  The  times  given  above 
were  obtained  by  bringing  a  warm  or  cold  piece  of  metal  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  If  radiant  heat  is  applied  by  bringing  a  candle  close 
to  the  skin,  then,  though  the  final  impression  may  be  almost  painful, 
its  development  is  so  slow  that  the  reaction-time  rises  to  half  a 
second.^  The  fact  that  reaction  to  warmth  is  slower  than  to  cold 
is  believed  to  indicate  that  the  warmth-receptors  lie  deeper  in  the 
skin  than  the  cold-receptors  (see  p.  181). 

Reaction  to  painful  stimuli  is  especially  slow.  The  fact  that  the 
sensation  of  cutaneous  pain  is  slow  in  developing  can  be  readily 
observed  introspectively;  a  painful  stimulus,  if  not  applied  precisely 
to  a  pain  spot,  is  apt  to  evoke  first  a  sensation  of  touch,  and  then, 
after  an  appreciable  interval,  a  sensation  of  pain.  If  a  pain  spot 
is  directly  excited,  by  a  strong  stimulus,  two  sensations  of  pain  are 
felt,  though  at  an  appreciable  interval.  The  reason  for  this  prob- 
ably is  that  the  strong  stimulus  excites  the  nerve-fibres  directly, 
as  well  as  the  slow-acting  end-organs  of  pain.  A  weak  stimulus 
apparently  excites  only  the  end-organs;  accordingly  Thunberg 
finds  ^  that  pain-reaction  requires  over  a  second  when  the  stimulus 
is  weak,  but  drops  abruptly,  at  a  certain  strength  of  stimulus,  to 
0.40  sec. 

The  reaction  to  taste  is  slow,  and  varies  with  the  part  of  the  tongue 
to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  and  with  the  particular  taste 
aroused.  The  following  figures  are  given  by  Kiesow,*  the  stimuli 
being  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue: 

To  salt 0.307  sec. 

To  sweet         0 .  446  sec. 

To  acid 0 .  536  sec. 

To  bitter 1.082  sec. 

'  Goldscheider,  Archiv  f.  {Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  (1887),  p.  469;  Von  Vintschgau 
and  Steinach,  Pfliiger's  Archiv  (1888),  XLIII,  152. 

==  Tanzi,  cited  from  Sherrington  in  Schafer's  Textbook  of  Physiology,  1900,  II, 
963. 

^  Nagel's  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  1905,  III,  710. 

*Zeitschrift  /.  Psychol,  1903,  XXXIII,  453. 
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The  ri'iutioii  to  liittcr  is  j)r()nipt('r  when  the  l»;i(k  of  the  tonfjue 
is  .stiinulatfd.  Tlu'  slowiicss  of  reaction  to  taste  may  j)n)l)al)ly  he 
due,  in  part,  to  the  imj)o.s.siljiHty  of  applying  the  stinuihi.s  directly 
upon  the  taste-ljuds.  Sensations  of  taste,  as  Kiesow  notes,  arc  slow 
and  f;ra(hial  in  their  devcl()j>ineiit,  and  the  reaction  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  specific  sensation  is  a  reaction  to  very  faint  stiniuh, 
and  "sensorial"  (see  p.  4S5)  in  character,  and  tlierefore  slow. 

The  reaction  to  smell  is  still  slower,  thouf,di  how  far  this  is  due 
to  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  the  end-organs  is  uncertain.  Times 
of  0.2  to  0.8  sec.  have  hecn  obtained.* 

The  reaction-time  to  cutaneous  stimuli  varies  with  the  j)art  of 
the  skin  excited.  This  would  be  expected,  on  account  of  the  un- 
erpial  distances  of  different  parts  from  the  brain,  and  the  consequent 
unci  |ual  times  which  must  be  consumed  in  transmission  by  the  nerve. ■ 
However,  the  ol)served  differences  are  not  all  accounted  for  by  this 
difference  in  distance.  Reaction  to  a  stimulus  apj)lied  to  the  fore- 
head is  more  delayed  than  to  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  hand  (Ex- 
ner).  Dolley  and  CattelP  measured  the  time  of  reaction  to  stimuli 
ap|)Iied  to  various  parts  of  the  skin,  and  found  many  diirerences 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  lengths  of  nerve  traversed, 
but  only  by  differences  in  the  do.seness  of  cerebral  connection  be- 
tween sensory  and  motor  nerves.  Thus,  the  reaction  of  the  right 
hand  to  a  stimulus  applied  to  that  hand  is  quicker  than  to  a  stinudus 
aj)j)lied  to  the  left  hand;  and  the  foot,  though  it  always  gives  slower 
reactions  than  the  hand,  is  relatively  quick  when  the  stimulus  is 
api)lied  to  the  foot  or  leg.  In  general,  it  appears  that  the  cerebral 
path  fnjm  the  skin  of  a  given  mendjcr  to  the  muscles  of  that  same 
member  is  either  especially  short,  or  especially  open. 

§  S.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  aj)j)arent  difl'crence  in  (he  reac- 
tion-times of  difTerent  .senses  is  due  to  diflerence  in  (he  intensity  of 
the  stimuli  aj)|)lied.  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  de- 
creases the  reaction-time  in  all  th.e  senses;  but  we  hav(>  no  very 
good  means  of  measuring  stimuli  of  one  sense  in  terms  of  another 
sense.  It  has  been  proposed  (by  Wundt)  to  reduce  them  to  a  com- 
mon standard  by  referring  the  sen.sations  to  the  point  where  they 
barely  reach  the  "threshold  of  excitation"  {lir{z.scfiurllr)\  that  is, 
where  tliev  are  just  percej)tible  in  consciousness.  In  this  way  the 
mean  result  for  sound  {O.'S.il),  light  (0..*i.'il),  and  touch  (O.'iL'T)  are 
found  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same.     It  has  further  been  argued 

'  M(.l<i<-nlKiiior,  Wun<lt's  Philnsnph.  Stwlicn  (1HS,0,  I,  ('.06;  Hurcol.i,  Arch. 
Hid.  ill-  liiiiUnjir,    IS-SI,   V,  279;   HcauiiiH,  ComjA.  rctul.  Acad,  de  Sciences  (Paris, 

iss-'o.  XCVI,  :{,s7. 

'Sec  Kic.How,  Zritschr.  f.  Psifchol.  (1903),  XXXIII,   \\\ 

*  Sutional  Ac(ulnmj  of  Srirncfs,  1S03,  VII,  :W3;    I'syrliol.  h'rv.,  IS'.H,  I,  l.'iO. 
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that  the  speed  of  perception  and  the  duration  of  psycho-phjsical 
time  are  the  same  for  all  the  senses.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reaction-time  of  sight  is  necessarily 
longer  than  that  of  hearing  or  touch,  on  account  of  the  photo- 
chemical nature  of  its  more  immediate  stimulus.  One  observer 
(von  Wittich)  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  the  speed 
of  conduction  in  the  optic  nerve  is  less  than  that  of  the  other 
nerves  of  sense;  it  is  rather  to  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  la- 
tent time  of  the  sensory  end-apparatus,  and  of  the  cerebral  proc- 
esses by  which  sensory  impulses  pass  over  into  motor  impulses, 
is  different.  But  if  equality  of  reaction-times  in  the  different 
senses  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  equally  intense  stimuli,  then  a  de- 
cidedly bright  light  must  be  regarded  as  having  no  more  intensity 
than  a  very  moderate  noise  or  pressure. 

Another  suggestion^  is  that  the  reaction  time  is  very  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  passage  of  the  nerve-impulse  across  synapses  (see  p. 
110);  and  that  the  path  from  the  rods  and  cones  to  the  brain  has 
more  synapses  than  the  path  from  the  organ  of  Corti.  On  the  whole, 
the  suggestion  which  probably  is  most  generally  entertained,  and 
which  seems  certainly  applicable  to  many  of  the  differences  above 
noted,  is  that  already  adopted  by  us — namely,  that  the  inertia  or 
latent  time  of  different  sense-organs  differs. 

§  9.  The  fact  that  increasuig  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  di- 
minishes the  reaction-time  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  above, 
in  the  cases  of  pain  and  temperature.  The  subject  has  been  quan- 
titatively examined  by  several  authors;  as  by  Exner  in  the  case  of 
light,  by  Wundt  in  the  case  of  sound,  by  Bcrger  and  Cattell  in  light, 
sound,  and  touch,  and  by  a  few  others.  There  is  nearly  universal 
agreement  that  the  reaction  becomes  quicker  as  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  increases,  though  the  change  is  not  great,  when  once  the 
range  of  very  feeble  intensities  is  passed.  The  most  exact  determi- 
nations on  this  point  are  those  of  Froeberg.^  The  stimulus  used  by 
this  experimenter  was  light  reflected  from  white,  gray,  and  "black" 
paper;  its  relative  intensity  is  stated  in  the  upper  line  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  lower  line  showing  the  reaction-time  of  one  individual 
in  seconds: 


100 

56 

25 

16 

10 

7 

3 

2 

0,7 

.191 

.194 

.197 

.202 

.208 

.210 

.215 

.220 

.220 

A  second  individual  gave  shorter  times,  but  the  changes  in  intensity 
varied  to  al^out  the  same  extent.     The  result  is  summarizetl  aj)- 

'  Schilfer,  Textbook  of  Physiology,  1900,  II,  Gil. 

*  The  Relation  between  the  Magnitude  of  Stimulus  and  the  Time  of  Reaction 
(New  York,  1907). 
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proximately  hy  saying'  that  doiililin^'  tlu-  intensity  of  the  stiinuhis 
decreases  the  reaetioM-tiine  l»y  ().()().'{  ().()( 1 1  see.;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  reaetioii-tiine  decreases  in  arithinetieal  progression  as  the 
stiniuhis  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  Tlie  analogy  of 
this  result  to  Fechner's  law  will  at  once  he  noticed,  Froeherg  ob- 
tained a  similar  result  for  varying  inti-nsities  of  an  acoustic  stimulus; 
and  for  variations  in  the  area  and  (within  the  limits  of  the  "action- 
time")  duration  of  a  photic  stimulus. 

§  10.  The  character  of  the  reacting  movement  influences  the  time 
of  reaction.  Reactions  by  the  hand  or  a  finger  are  usually  (piicker 
than  those  of  any  other  memher.  A  memix-r  unj)racticed  in  (|ui(k 
reactions  gives  slower  responses  in  these  experiments  than  a  memher 
which  is  much  used  in  similar  performances;  this  difference  de- 
creases with  practice  in  the  unfamiliar  movement.'  When  the  re- 
action consists  in  ])ressing  down  a  ti'legra])h  key,  against  tlu'  force 
of  a  spring,  the  time  of  reaction  increases  with  the  force  of  the  spring." 
This  effect  is  probably  purily  muscular,  as  more  time  is  recpjired 
by  the  muscles  to  attain  a  strong  than  a  wtak  contraction.  The 
movement  more  customary  in  reaction-time  e\j)eriments,  a  move- 
nii'iit  in  which  the  key  is  kept  closed  by  tlu-  finger  till  the  stimulus  is 
received,  and  then  released,  does  not  show  a  similar  effect  from  the 
force  of  the  sj)ring;  and  hence  is  a  better  device  for  general  use  in 
these  experiments. 

The  movement  executed  by  the  finger  in  such  reactions  has  be<'n 
subjected  to  analysis  by  several  authors^  and  found  to  be  by  no  means 
simple  in  all  individuals.  In  the  preliminary  ])rri(td  of  expectancy, 
an  oscillation  between  greater  and  less  tension  in  the  finger  has  been 
observed  in  a  c-onsiderable  minority  of  the  individuals  tested.  At 
the  moment  when  the  stimulus  is  received,  there  is  in  some  j)ersons 
a  preliminary  increase  of  the  downward  |)ressnre  on  the  key,  an- 
tagonistic to  the  release  movement  which  th(  n  follows  ininit  (ii;iit  ly; 
but  the  downward  movement  consumes  time  and  slows  tJie  reaction. 
When  the  re(|uire(l  movement  is  itself  a  downward  j)ressuri'  on  the 
kev,  the  force  exerted  is,  in  unj)ractic<'d  sul)jects,  (piite  in  excess  of 
the  amount  needed  to  close  tlu'  key;  but  with  ])ra(tice,  this  excess 
diminishes,  and  is  accompanied  by  imj)rovement  in  the  Nj)ee(|  (»f 
reaction.*     In  general,   un|)racticed   subjects  are  a])t,   in   thcM-   re- 

'  St-c  the  Humm.'ir)'  of  tljosr  .irid  nLiny  other  rrsulta  by  Jiustrow,  in  his  Time- 
lifhUiiitia  o]  Mrtttnl  I'hrnnmrna  (.New  York,  IS'.H)). 

'  Hnitwif.M<'r,  I'si/rhnl.  lin-.,  VMA,  XVI,  AM. 

'  W.  (;.  Smith,  ^l^n,l,  V.KY.\,  .\.  S.,  XII.  \1.  Ju.j.l.  MrAllistrr  .iiici  St.-«-l.<.  I'sy- 
rhnl.  lirv.,  Moriopriiph  SupplfriK-nt  .X.XI.X  (1005),  p.  Ill;  Titrhnicr,  Kzjmt. 
Payrhni,  Qunritilalivr,  part  II  (lUO.")").  |).  .'{."il. 

*  HrritwicwT,  op.  cit. 
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actlons.as  in  many  other  performances  (compare  p.  549),  to  make 
larger  and  more  forceful  movements  than  are  required,  and  improve- 
ment in  speed  of  reaction  is  attended  by  a  more  precise  limitation 
of  the  movement.  The  speed  of  the  reacting  movement  is,  in 
practiced  subjects,  nearly  uniform  and  does  not  follow  the  varia- 
tions of  the  reaction-time;  conditions  which  affect  the  speed  of  the 
reaction  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  speed  of  the  reacting  move- 
ment/ 

§  n.  The  "central"  or  mental  conditions  which  influence  the 
reaction-time  are  naturally  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  psy- 
chology; but  they  are  also  specially  intricate  and  difficult  of  exact  de- 
termination. No  doubt  central  factors  are  interwoven  with  all 
the  sensory  and  motor  influences  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. That  changes  in  the  general  condition  of  the  brain,  de- 
pendent on  disease,  fatigue,  the  action  of  drugs,  etc.,  influence  the 
time  employed  by  all  our  bodily  movements  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned. Less  obvious  are  influences  dependent  on  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  arranged. 

In  the  usual  method  of  conducting  an  experiment  in  reaction- 
times,  the  "subject,"  or  reagent,  is  first  made  acquainted  with  a 
certain  stimulus  to  which  he  is  to  react  by  a  prescribed  movement 
(usually  a  movement  of  the  forefinger).  There  is  no  ready-formed 
connection — instinctive  or  habitual — between  this  particular  stim- 
ulus and  this  particular  movement;  and  the  movement  would  not, 
in  general,  be  made  in  response  to  the  stimulus  except  for  the  in- 
structions of  the  experimenter.  The  subject  assumes  a  position  of 
readiness — placing  his  finger  on  a  key  by  means  of  which  his  reac- 
tion is  to  be  recorded,  and  perhaps  also  directing  his  eyes  toward 
the  place  where  the  stimulus  (if  visual)  is  to  appear.  He  is  usually 
warned  a  few  seconds  in  advance  to  be  "ready"  for  the  stimulus. 
This  preliminary  signal  is  an  important  part  of  the  procedure.  If 
it  is  omitted,  the  time  of  reaction  is  increased.  Wundt^  found  an 
increase  from  0.076  sec.  to  0.253  sec.  in  reacting  to  a  loud  noise  (a 
ball  falling  25  cm.);  and  an  increase  from  0.175  to  0.260  in  reacting 
to  a  weak  sound  (a  ball  falling  5  cm.); — these  increases  being  the 
result  of  omitting  the  "Ready!"  signal.  If  the  stimulus  follows  the 
signal  at  an  irregular  interval,  the  reaction-time  is  not  so  short  as 
when  the  procedure  is  regular.  If,  indeed,  the  procedure  is  so 
regular  that  the  moment  of  the  stimulus  can  be  exactly  anticipated, 
the  movement  may  be  made  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  stimulus, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  experiment  be  thus  chang(>d.     This 

'  T.  V.  Moore,  Psychol.  Rev.,  MonoRrapli  Siipplomoiit,  No.  XXIV  (1904). 
'Physiol.  Psyrltoloyie,  lUl  oditioii,  1S.S7,   II,  '2S7.     The  increase  is  not  always 
so  groat;  see  Wundt'a  5th  edition,  I'JO.'J,  III,  I'M. 
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rt'sult  is  avoided  hy  varying  the  pnliiniiiary  interval  within  narrow 
limits.  The  most  favorahle  interval  lietween  the  ready  si;,'nal  and 
the  stimulus  is  one  or  two  seconds;  a  shorter  time  does  not  allow  the 
subject  to  j)rej)are  himself  fully  for  the  stimulus,  while  a  longer  j)eriod 
than  two  secoiuls  allows  more  time  than  is  needed  and  so  affords  a 
chanci-  for  wandering;  of  the  attention. 

'I'he  preparation  for  reaction  is  clearly  an  essential  part  of  the  j)roc- 
ess;  without  some  degree  of  preparation  the  reaction  would  not  oc- 
cur at  all,  and  the  more  perfect  the  j)reparation,  the  more  promj)t 
the  reaction.  The  preparation  may  he  said  to  inchule  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  stimulus,  and  an  adjustment  for  the  movement  to  he  made 
— the  t(jtal  adjustment  including  and  connecting  these  two.  The 
more  precisely  the  character  of  the  stiiuidus  is  foreknown,  the  more 
complete  is  tlie  adjustment  to  it,  and  the  more  rapid  the  reaction. 
Thus,  if  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  varies  so  that  it  cannot  he  ex- 
actly antici[)ate<l,  the  reaction-time  is  increased.  The  increase  is 
the  greater  if  the  alternation  (jf  intensities  is  very  irregular.  This 
fact  is  exhibited  in  tlic  following  tidjle:' 


I.   T'niform  cIkuiK'- of  iiU<-ii-ity 

11.   Irr.  j,'ular  iluiHK'- of  ini'ii-iiy 

Sec. 

Loud  sound         0.  lit'. 

I'fchlo  souii  ;                                    0. 127 

Soc. 

Loud  .sound 0   Is'.' 

Fcfblc  sound                                   1  i      ■- 

By  suddenly  intercalating  a  feeble  sound  in  a  scriis  of  loud  noises 
the  reaction-time  may  be  jjrolonged  to  0.1  orO.r.xc.  A(cordin;:ly, 
the  sj)ee(l  of  reaction  alVords  a  UK'asure  of  the  ]»recision  of  tlu-  j)ri'- 
liminary  adjustment. 

§  12.  In  attempting  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  nervous  and 
psychical  factors  involved  in  such  reaction-time  ex])eriments,  it 
is  important,  then,  to  recognize  that  the  whole  j)rocess  begins  with 
the  warning  signal  (if  not,  indeed,  still  earlier),  and  that  it  can  j)rop- 
erly  Ix-  divided  into  three  periods':  (1)  the  period  of  ])rej)aration; 
(2)  the  period  of  reaction;  and  ('.])  the  period  immediately  following 
the  reaction.  These  are  sometimes  named,  resj)ectively,  the  fore- 
[M-riod,  the  main-period,  and  the  after-j>erio(l. 

The  preparatory  period  is  reckoned  as  beginning  with  the 
"I{eady"  signal;  the  reaction  j)eriod  with  the  stinnilus;  and  the 
after-period  with  the  reacting  movement.  These  three  corresjxtnd, 
in  a  way.  to  the  cocking  of  a  gun,  the  discharge,  and  the  smoke. 

'  Wiuidt,   I'lti/siol.   p8}/rhnln,fir,  .Ith  o<lition,  190.S,  III,    110. 

*  Soo  -\ch,  Uber  die  WUlrnsUUigkril  uinl  daa  Drnkcn  (Clottingcn,  1905). 
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During  the  preparatory  period  the  reacting  mechanism  is  adjusted 
or  set  for  a  certain  form  of  action;  then  the  stimulus  comes  and 
causes  the  predetermined  action  to  take  place;  and  then  after-effects, 
such  as  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  of  relief,  may  occur.  When  the 
adjustment  is  complex,  and  more  than  one  response  has  to  be  made 
to  the  stimulus,  some  parts  of  the  response  may  occur  in  the  after- 
period,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  included  ifi  the  time  which  is 
measured,  for  only  those  events  which  occur  in  the  main  or  reaction 
period  are  timed  by  the  experiment. 

The  importance  of  the  above  division  into  three  periods  is  made 
clear  by  comparing  it  with  the  most  famous  of  attempts  to  analyze 
the  mental  or  central  process  entering  into  a  reaction.  The  analy- 
sis of  Wundt^  divided  the  central  or  psycho-physical  part  of  the  re- 
action (No.  4  of  Exner's  seven  processes,  p.  472)  into  three  psycho- 
physical processes:  (1)  entrance  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  or 
simple  perception;  (2)  entrance  into  the  point  of  clear  consciousness, 
or  apperception  (attentive  or  discerning  perception);  (3)  the  excita- 
tion of  the  will,  which  sets  free  in  the  central  organ  the  motor  im- 
pulse to  the  reacting  muscles.  Obviously,  the  mental  processes 
are  here  all  conceived  of  after  the  analogy  of  sight.  Consciousness 
is  regarded  as  a  field  of  vision;  objects  enter  it  and  are  at  first  only 
obscurely  and  indefinitely  perceived,  as  are  those  visual  objects 
whose  images  enter  the  field  of  the  eye  at  the  sides  of  the  retina. 
Time  is  required  for  the  objects  to  arrive  at  the  spot  of  clear 
vision — the  fovea  centralis  of  consciousness  (Blickpunkt) — where 
discerning  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them  and  they  are  apper- 
ceived.  When  they  are  apperceivod,  further  time  is  required  to 
get  up  the  corresponding  molecular  motion  in  the  motor  areas  of 
the  brain.  All  three  foregoing  processes  are  psycho-physical — 
that  is,  they  comprise  physiological  processes  in  the  central  organs 
and  simultaneous  corresponding  changes  of  consciousness  occurring 
in  time-form.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind 
occupies  time  for  its  own  processes  which  is  separate  from  and — as  it 
were — thrown  in  between  the  physiological  processes.  Indeed,  all 
the  evidence  is  contrary  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

Wundt  has  made  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  psycho-physical  time.  He  and  his  ])U])ils 
have  attempted  more  definitely  to  characterize  the  cerebral  changes 
which  correspond  to  each  of  the  mental  elements  of  (1)  perception, 
(2)  apperception,  and  (3)  will;  and  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
total  reaction-time  must  be  assigned  to  (>a('ii.  His  figure  of  sju'ccli, 
which  likens  all  changes  of  conscious  states  to  those  produced  by 
moving  an  image  over  the  retina  to  th(>  spot  of  clear  vision,  may  be 
*  Physiol.  Psychologic,  5th  edition,  190:3,  III,  384. 
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acccptftl  as  litlpfiil  to  tin-  iiiui^'inatioii;  it  nmst  not  he  forpotton, 
liowrviT,  that  it  is  still  a  fi^iirt'  of  speech.  The  fact  <»f  which  it 
takes  account  is,  that  all  chaiii^es  of  coiiscioiisiiess  re(|uire  time  in 
order  to  tlefine  themselves  with  their  maximum  of  cleurnesij  uiul  in- 
tensity. 

§  13.  I/Ot  us  now  suppose  tliat  Wmidt's  analysis  ho  accepted  as 
a  true  account  of  the  mental  process  in  a  vohintary  reaction,  as  dis- 
tin<,niished  from  a  reflex  or  from  an  hahitiial  and  automatic  resj)onse; 
and  let  us  also  prant  that  the  movement  of  the  forelini;er  in  resj)onse 
tt»  a  j)rearranped  stinudus  is  not  a  j>ur(Iy  nlltx  or  automatic  re- 
sponse; the  subject's  will,  indeed,  may  he  strongly  excited  to  react 
a.s  (juickly  as  possible.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  the 
pnK'esses  which  Wundt  recot^nizes  as  included  in  a  voluntary  re- 
action occur  durin<;  the  reaction  period  of  the  experiment  ami  so 
enter  separately  into  the  time  which  is  measured.  S«'veral  of  the 
leadini,' students  of  reaction-times  (Ivxner,  C'attell,  Lani;e,  Ach,  and 
others)  havi'  observed  that  no  di'tectable  act  of  will  intervenes  be- 
tween the  stimulus  and  the  reactini,'  movement,  at  Ka>t  in  most 
cases.  The  will  may  be  exerted  in  the  j)reparatory  j)eriod,  in  set- 
ting up  the  adjustment  for  reaction;  but,  when  once  this  adjust- 
ment is  established,  the  stimulus  c-alls  out  the  resj)onst'  without  any 
further  act  of  will.  In  such  cases,  accordingly,  "will-time"  does 
not  usually  enter  into  the  time  which  is  measured.  Somewhat  the 
.same  thinj,'  is  true  re^ardinp  j)erception-time.  Since  the  stimulus 
is  anticipated  and  adjusted  for,  it  does  not  need  to  win  its  way  to 
the  focus  of  attention,  but  its  way  is,  as  it  were,  "cleared"  before  it 
by  the  preparatory  adjustment.  No  time  is  consumed,  during  the 
reaction  period,  in  turnin";  the  attention  uj)on  the  stinudus,  for  the 
attention  is  (lir<'cted  toward  the  stimulus  before  it  arrives.' 

As  to  "a])perceplion-time,"  this  is  j)artly  covered  l)y  the  j)re(edinp 
remarks  on  p<'rce])tion-time;  however,  the  full  apj)erception  of  a 
stimulus  involves  a  progressive  apj)rehensi(»n  of  its  exact  charact«'r; 
it  may  first  be  aj)j)rehended  simply  as  a  <hanpe  in  the  situation,  and 
then  as  a  j)articidar  color  or  sound;  and  so  on.  The  full  jirocess  of 
aplMTcej)tion  may  take  considerable  time,  but  it  is  not  ordinarily 
nece.s.sary  for  this  pr(>ce.s.s  to  be  complete  befnrr  the  r«  a<ti\e  move- 
ment is  initiated.  I'idess  the  reaction  is  re»|uired  to  occur  oidy  when 
the  stimidus  has  a  particular  charact<T  which  nmst  b«'  recopni/.e»l 
before  reacting,  the  movement  mav  occur  at  any  sta<;e  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  a|)perce|)tion."  I'art  of  the  apj>erceptive  process  thus 
occurs  in  the  ;ifter-p<riod,  and  is  nut  included  in  the  nu'a,sured  time. 

'  Sof»  .\rh,  op.  rit.,  p.  IKV 

»Sro  C.ittHI.  Wundt'H  I'hilon.  Stu,l.,  lK.sc,,  III,  i:,j;  ami  .WiUmuiI  Anvl.  <>/ 
Sciences,  1893,  VII,  393;   .\(h,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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How  much  of  apperception  occurs  within  the  measured  time  can- 
not easily  be  told;  the  amount  is  variable,  and  introspection  can 
scarcely  be  trusted  to  indicate  at  what  stage  in  a  rapidly  developing 
process  a  motor  impulse  leaves  the  brain. 

The  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  that  Wundt's  analysis  of  a 
complete  reaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  applying  accurately  to 
the  process  which  occurs  between  the  application  of  the  stimulus 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  movement.  Experiment  does  not, 
therefore,  generally  afford  a  measure  of  the  duration  (nor  the  latent 
period)  of  the  processes  of  perception,  apperception,  and  will;  the 
amount  of  conscious  process  included  in  the  measured  time  may  be 
very  small.  What  is  measured  is  rather  the  time  needed  to  set  in 
action  a  previously  prepared  adjustment;  and  the  more  perfectly 
the  adjustment  is  prepared,  the  shorter  will  be  its  latent  time.  If 
we  try  to  think  in  neural  terms,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  preparatory  adjustment  consists  in  some  sort 
of  making-ready  (perhaps  a  partial  arousal  or  sub-excitation)  of 
the  cortical  areas  which  are  to  receive  the  sensory  impulse  and  send 
out  the  motor  impulse,  and  of  the  connections  between  these  two 
areas;  thus  the  incoming  impulse,  on  reaching  the  cortex,  finds  a 
particular  pathway  wide  open  to  it,  and  makes  a  quick  passage  to 
the  connected  motor  nerves.  Probably  the  time  consumed  in  the 
brain  depends  partly  on  the  relative  directness  or  circuitousness  of 
the  pathway,  and  partly  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  prepared  or 
sub-excited.  How  much  consciousness,  therefore,  should  attend 
such  a  nervous  impulse  in  its  passage  through  the  brain  cannot  be 
judged  from  the  neurological  conception.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  our  experiences  of  apperception  and  of  willing  are  associated 
with  the  activity  of  longer  and  more  complicated  pathways  than  are 
traversed  by  the  nerve-impulse  in  a  prepared  reaction.  When  viewed 
from  the  more  purely  psychological  point  of  view,  the  entire  process 
seems  to  involve  the  same  substitution  of  the  more  speedy  automatic 
elements  for  the  slower  l)ut  more  distinctly  conscious  operations, 
with  which  our  theory  of  the  growth  of  experience  by  learning 
makes  us  abundantly  familiar. 

§  14.  The  speed  of  any  reaction,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  j)re- 
ceding  considerations,  differs  according  to  the  particular  adjustnient 
which  is  prepared;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  th(>  ])articular  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  experiment.  Variations  in  the  reaction-time  experi- 
ment are  suited  to  discover  the  different  speed  with  which  diller- 
ent  adjustments  can  be  set  in  action.  We  shall  now  consider  two 
classes  of  such  variations  of  the  experiment.  The  first  variation 
falls  under  the  head  of  the  simple  reaction-time,  and  refers  to  the 
distinction    between  "sensorial"  and  "muscular"   (or  "sensory" 
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and  "motor")  reactions;  while  tlu>  second  class  includes  the  many 
varieties  of  "coiiij)Icx  ri'action-times." 

The  distinction  of  sensory  and  motor  reactions  was  made  hy 
Lanj^'c  in  ISSN,'  and  has  aroused  a  preat  amount  of  observation 
and  di.scusijion.  Lange  found  that  when  the  subject  directed  his 
attention  to  the  e.\j)ected  stinudus,  the  reaction-time  was  jon^'er 
than  when  he  directeil  it  toward  the  movement  which  he  was  about 
to  make.  The  diirerence  in  time  between  these  two  nKxies  of  re- 
action was  considerable — the  sensorial  type  being  about  0.  UK)  sec. 
slower  than  the  muscular.  Thus,  Lange'.s  figure  for  the  muscular 
reaction  to  sound  was  0.123,  and  for  sensorial  reaction  to  the  same 
stimulus,  0.227.  Most  subse(|uent  observers  have  obtained  re- 
sult.s  which  show  a  much  smaller  difference,  varying  all  the  way 
down  to  zero;  and  some  subjects  even  give  (juicker  reactions  when 
they  attemj)t  to  take  the  sensorial  attitude."  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  some  individuals  more  readily  and  naturally  ad(»j)t  the 
sensorialattitude, and  others  the  muscularattitude;  but  it  is  alsoj)r(»b- 
able  that  the  instructions  are  differently  understood  by  different  indi- 
viduals, so  that  what  has  passed  for  the  same  attitude,  by  being  called 
by  the  same  name,  has  in  reality  varied  nuich  in  the  dilferent  cases. 

From  more  recent  work^  it  appears  that  the  names  "sensorial" 
and  "museular"  are  not  well  fitted  to  indicate  the  difference  in 
attitude  of  different  subjects;  and  also  that  the  object  to  which  the 
attention  is  directed  is  not  the  di'termining  factor  in  causing  the 
differences  in  reaction-time.  In  the  sensorial  attitude,  the  subject 
prej)ares,  not  only  to  react,  but  also  to  observe  the  stinudus;  but  in 
the  muscular  reaction,  lie  does  not  prej)are  to  obscrir  the  movement. 
Rather,  he  pri'pares  to  jnakr  the  movement,  and  to  make  it  as 
|)r<jmj)tly  as  possible  on  receiving  the  stimulus.  This  preparation 
for  a  speedy  reaction  is  always  more  or  less  involved  in  reaction- 
time  cxjK'rimenLs;  but  concentrating  the  expectant  attention  on 
the  movement  seems  to  enij)hasize  the  matter  of  speed,  by  excluding 
every  other  consideration  besides  that  of  barely  reacting.  S<iisa- 
tions  of  tension  or  of  tingling  are  apt  to  be  f«lt  from  the  muscles 
in  the  pre|)aratory  period  of  a  nujscular  reaction;  and  premature 
reactions  fre<|uently  occur,  indicating  that  the  "sul>-<'.\citati()n" 
of  the  motor  apj)aratus  has  gone  a  little  too  far.  In  t«'rms  of  the 
neurological  conception  sketched  above  we  may  say  that  the  cere- 

'  Phdnanph.  Studirn,  IV,  479. 

*  Miin.sUTlKTK,  lirUn'igc  zur  rip.  Psychol.,  I,  7t:  H.iMwin,  Pgychol.  Rev.,  1S95, 
II, 'J.')'.t;  .AriRfll  atnl  M(Kin>,  Psychol.  licr,.  IS'.M),  III,  2\'>,  Wmrnoy ,  Observation* 
tur  quflqura  tyj>ca  ilc  rfnctiim  8imj>lr  ((irncv.'i,  ISKCi). 

'  Ach,  op.  cit.;  Brcitwicbcr,  AUcniion  atul  MovmtcrU  in  Reaction  Time  (New 
York,  I'Jll^ 
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bral  pathway,  in  a  muscular  reaction,  is  as  short  and  uncompli- 
cated as  possible,  and  as  highly  prepared  as  is  possible  without  actual 
movement.  In  this  way  the  greater  speed  of  this  t}^e  of  reaction 
would  be  explained. 

Moreover,  a  "pure  muscular"  reaction  is  an  extreme  case,  the 
opposite  extreme  of  which  would  be  an  attitude  so  purely  sensorial 
— so  exclusively  directed  toward  the  apprehension  of  the  stimulus 
— that  the  preparation  to  move  would  not  be  completed  till  the 
stimulus  had  been  fully  "apperceived."  Such  reactions  as  this 
seldom  occur  under  experimental  conditions;  for  the  mere  holding 
of  the  finger  on  the  key  involves  some  degree  of  readiness  to  make 
a  particular  movement.  Reactions  which  seem,  introspectively, 
to  conform  to  the  above  definition  of  the  pure  sensorial  type  oc- 
cupy a  longer  time  than  the  usual  sensorial  reactions  (0.3  to  0.8 
sec,  according  to  Ach);  but  also  an  exceedingly  variable  time.  The 
usual  "sensorial"  reaction  is,  therefore,  an  intermediate  type,  in 
which  the  adjustment  to  react  is  more  or  less,  but  not  completely, 
suppressed  by  the  simultaneous  preparation  to  observe  the  stimulus. 
The  reacting  movement  usually  occurs  during  the  process  of  obser- 
vation, but  not  always  at  the  same  stage  of  this  process.  According 
to  this  conception,  therefore,  the  longer  reaction-time  with  "sen- 
sorial" preparation  might  be  due  either  to  a  relatively  long  central 
pathway — a  pathway  including  parts  corresponding  to  factors  in 
the  process  of  apperception;  or  it  might  also  be  due  to  a  relatively 
low  degree  of  sub-excitation  of  the  motor  part  of  the  pathway  and 
of  its  connections  with  the  sensory  part.  Both  of  these  causes 
j)rol)ably  operate  to  produce  great  variations  in  the  so-called  sen- 
sorial reaction. 

§  15.  "Complex  reactions"  are  those  in  which  several  mental 
factors  intervene  between  the  stimulus  and  the  motor  response. 
The  sensorial  type  of  "simple  reaction"  belongs  here,  in  all  cases 
where  the  reaction  is  actually  held  back  till  a  degree  of  appercep- 
tion of  the  stimulus  has  occurred.  Scarcely  different  from  these  are 
reactions  in  which  a  variety  of  stimuli  are  used,  but  only  a  single 
movement  is  required — the  instructions  being  to  react  only  when  the 
stimulus  is  recognized.  Such  instructions  uniformly  load  to  varia- 
ble reaction-times;  because  they  afford  no  guarantee  against  a  short- 
circuit  in  the  brain,  through  which  the  reaction  may  be  a  direct  re- 
s})onse  to  tlie  mere  rec('])tion  of  the  stimulus,  and  the  mental  process 
of  recognition  occur  in  tlie  aft('r-j)eri()(l. 

A  more  rigorous  procedure  recjuires  dill'erent  movements  in  re- 
sponse to  different  stimuli — as,  for  example,  to  react  with  the  right 
hand  to  one  of  two  stinnili,  and  with  the  left  hand  to  the  other;  or 
to  make  no  movement  except  in  response  to  a  specified  one  of  the 
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.stimuli;  or  to  ^ivi-  a  vocal  rr.spon.sl'  hy  iiaiuiii^  tin-  .sliinuki.s.  With 
such  proct'durr,  the  reaction,  to  be  correct,  must  he  held  back  till 
the  stimulus  is  rec()<;ni/t'(l  and  discriminated  from  other  stimuli. 
It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  discrimination  of  the  stimulus 
must  be  followed  by  an  act  of  "choice,"  by  which  the  proper  move- 
ment is  .selected;  but  this  natural  a.ssumption,  like  many  others 
which  have  been  made  in  repird  to  the  mental  j)rocess  in  reactions, 
is  not  borne  out  by  introspection.'  I'npracticed  sul)jcct.s,  indeed, 
in  their  first  few  reactions,  may  think  of  the  movement  after  recog- 
nizing the  stimulus,  and  before  executing  the  movement;  but  with 
a  little  practice,  even  this  slight  trace  of  choice  disap})ears,  and  the 
movement  follows  directly  on  the  recognition  of  the  stimulus.  In 
other  words,  each  movement  becomes  so  firndy  associated  with  its 
apj)ropriate  stimulus  as  to  follow  it  immediately.  It  should  be 
noted  that  discriminative,  or,  as  Jastrow^  has  called  them,  "adaj)- 
tive  reactions,"  are  exceedingly  common  in  ordinary  behavior,  as 
in  reading  and  naming  objects,  in  obeying  commands,  and  in  mak- 
ing appropriate  resj)onses  to  the  numerous  stimuli  which  affect  the 
.senses.  Whin  the  ai)propriate  responses  have  been  frecpiently  as- 
sociated with  the  stimuli,  as  in  the  case  of  reading,  no  con.sciousnc.ss 
of  a  volitional  character  intervenes  Ix-tween  the  stimulus  and  the 
r<'sj)onse;  volition  has  no  opj)<)rtunity  to  appear  except  when  the 
n-action  is  hesitating  and  uncertain.  Choice-time  is  therefore  not 
included  in  the  measured  period  of  a  discriminative  reaction;  for 
an  act  of  will  occurs  only  during  the  })hasc  of  prej)aration.  Dis- 
crimination certainly  occurs  in  the  j)ractical  sense  that  tlu'  reaction 
differs  according  to  the  stimidus  which  is  ])resentcd;  but  we  are  in»t 
warranted  in  framing  too  formal  a  notion  of  such  di.scrimination, 
nor  in  thinking  of  it  as  a  well-defined  act  intervening  between  the 
recej)tion  of  the  stimulus  and  the  resj)onse.  Then*  is  usually  little 
trace  of  a  conscious  comj)arison  of  the  actual  stimulus  with  other 
po.s-sible  stinndi;  but,  the  rather,  there  is  a  simi)le  apj)rehension  of 
the  actual  stimulus,  followed  by  movement;  ami  the  aj)prehcnsion, 
as  in  the  simple  reaction,  is  j)rej)ared  beforehand,  and  also  need 
n(»t  be  complrt«'d  till  after  the  movement.  It  must,  however,  be 
.so  far  completed  as  to  determine  the  right  movement. 

§  H).  The  time  occupied  by  a  "reaction  with  discrimination" 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  conditions.  Sj)eed  is  favored  by 
a  "natural,"  i.  e.,  j)reviously  well-trained,  association  between  each 
stimulus  and  the  movt-nient  which  is  assigned  to  it  as  its  reaction. 
The  speed  of  reaction  increases  with  j)raetice  in  associating  a  given 
mf)vement  with  a  given  stimulus.      Hut  the  discrimination  reaction 

'  .'W  o«|>ori!illy  .\rli,  op,  rit  ,  pp.  1L".».   1  |ti. 

*  Thr  Time  Rclatwti4  of  MctUal  I'henomctm  (Nfw  ^"ork,  1S90),  l>.  '2(^. 
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never  becomes  so  prompt  as  the  muscular  form  of  the  simple  re- 
action, though  it  may  become  as  prompt  as  the  sensorial  reaction. 
This  is  what  we  should  expect;  because  the  preparation  to  move  can- 
not be  so  complete  when  there  is  uncertainty,  in  the  period  of  prep- 
aration, as  to  which  of  two  movements  is  to  be  made;  and  besides, 
the  perceptive  process  must  be  allowed  to  go  further  before  the 
movement  is  initiated,  than  is  the  case  in  the  more  purely  muscular 
reaction.  The  quickest  discriminative  reactions  reported  are  about 
.180  sec,  when  two  movements  have  to  be  held  in  readiness  and 
each  executed  in  response  to  one  of  two  stimuli;  when  only  one 
movement  is  held  in  readiness,  and  this  is  to  be  made  in  response  to 
only  one  of  two  stimuli,  the  time  may  sink  to  .170  or  even  .160  sec. 
The  preceding  remarks  suggest,  what  has  been  found  to  be  true 
in  fact,  that  the  time  of  a  discriminative  reaction  increases  with  the 
number  of  movements  that  are  held  in  readiness,  to  be  executed,  each 
in  response  to  an  assigned  stimulus.  Of  the  several  authors  who 
have  investigated  this  matter,  the  results  of  INIerkeP  may  be  cited. 
He  used  as  stimuli  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
by  assigning  them  in  a  natural  way  to  the  ten  fingers.  He  thus  ob- 
tained the  following  reaction-times,  as  the  average  of  ten  individ- 
uals : 

One  movement  (simple  reaction) 188  sec. 

Two  movements,  with  two  stimuli 276  " 

Three  movements,  three  stimuli 330  " 

Four  movements,  four  stimuli 394  " 

Five  movements,  five  stimuli 445  " 

Six  movements,  six  stimuli         489  " 

Seven  movements,  seven  stimuli 526  " 

Eight  movements,  eight  stimuli 562  " 

Nine  movements,  nine  stimuli 581  " 

Ten  movements,  ten  stimuli 588  " 

The  discriminative  reaction  is  lengthened  not  only  when,  as  above, 
the  preparation  of  the  movements  becomes  more  complex  and  un- 
certain, but  also  when  the  preliminary  adjustment  for  the  stimulus 
becomes  less  definite.  Thus  Cattell  found"  that  it  required  slightly 
longer  to  react  to  one  only  out  of  ten  possible  colors  than  to  react 
to  one  out  of  two  possible. 

§  17.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  discrimina- 
tive reaction  is  in  part,  like  the  simple  reaction,  a  mra.s-urc  of  the 
perfection  of  the  'preparation  to  react  to  a  stininlu.s-.  In  i)art,  however, 
it  is  also  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  of  the  discrimination  involved. 
The  more  difficult  the  discrimination,  i.  e.,  the  more  nearly  alike 
the  stimuli  which  must  be  held  Mj)art  in  reaction,  the  slower  is  the 

'"WuikH's  I'hilas.  StxKllcn,  l.S,S5,  II,  73. 
='Wuudt's  I'liilos.  6lud.,  1886,  III,  460. 
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reaction.  ( )n  tin's  point  we  in;iy  cite  the  n'sults  of  Ilcimioii.'  TIk' 
nu'thod  cniplovfd  hy  this  t'XjH-rinu'nttT,  when  the  .stimuli  to  he  dis- 
criininatfd  wirr  visual,  was  the  following;:  Both  stiinidi  wvrv  prr- 
sctitfd  sinudtaiu-ously  and  side  hy  side,  and  hoth  hands  were  made 
ready  to  react,  each  resting  on  a  tele^'rajth  key.  The  suhjeet  was 
directed  to  react  to  a  j)rescrihed  one  of  the  two  possihle  stimuli, 
reacting  with  that  hand  wliich  wa.s  on  the  side  of  the  prescrihed 
stinudus.  For  example,  if  rod  and  green  were  the  two  stimuli  em- 
jtloyed  in  a  series  of  reactions,  the  red  was  j)resented  lying  sometimes 
t(»  tlu'  right  of  the  green  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  and  the  suhjeet 
reacted  with  the  right  hand  when  the  red  apjxared  on  the  right  and 
with  the  left  hand  when  the  red  apjxan d  on  the  left.  This  form 
of  association  hetwi'cn  stinudus  and  movement  was  found  to  he  es- 
pecially easy,  and  so  to  give  short  and  regular  n-action  times. 

Kxperimenting  in  this  manner,  Ilenmon  ohtained  the  following 
times  for  discriminative  reactions  between  various  colors: 

White  aiul  hhuk 11)7  sec. 

Red  and  preen 20.{  " 

Re<l  and  hlue 212  " 

Red  and  yellow 217  " 

Red  and  «)raiipe 2tG  " 

Reil  and  orange  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  red       .      .    .2.")2  " 

Red  and  oranpe  nii.xed  with  .'A)  ]^or  cent,  red       .      .    .2(10  " 

Red  and  orange  mixed  with  75  per  cent,  red  .    .271  " 

All  of  these  differences  in  the  stimuli  are  well  ahove  the  threshold 
of  color  discrimination  (compare  ]>.  .'^OO),  and  yet  they  do  not  all 
re(iuire  the  same  tinu'  for  discrimination,  hut  the  time  increases  as 
the  diirerenc-e  decreases. 

Similar  results  were  ohtained  in  the  times  of  reaction  to  ditrerences 
of  pitch,  as  can  he  .seen  in  the  following  tahle: 

DifTerenre  of  pitch  in  vihration'*         .      .      .      .       Ki  12  S  4 

Time  of  the  reaction 2W  .J'.tU  ..'Ul  .3:?4 

Again,  when  the  subject  was  rc(|uired  to  react  t(»  the  .shorter  of 
two  lines,  exposed  .side  hy  .side,  the  following  times  were  obtained:' 

In  diHcriminatinR  lines  of  10  and  i:<      mm.      .      .  .  290  hoc. 

"              "                "          10    "     12  .')    "  .      .      .  ,  2*.).S    " 

"               "                 "          10     ■'     12        "    .      .      .  .  305    " 

"               "                 "           10     "     11  .')    '•                 .  .  .IIH     " 

"  "  "  10     "     11         ■■  .T21     " 

"  "  10     "     10  5    "...  :M5    " 

'  Thr  Time  of  frrrrftlinn  n.s  ft  Sf ensure  of  Diffrrcncrs  in  Sensations  (New  ^Ork. 
190G). 

'The  times  ritfd  .'in-  those  of  thf  <jui(ker  of  two  Nwl>jert,'»;  the  relations  of  the 
timci  of  the  HJower  nuhject  were  a()proximat«|y  the  name. 
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In  general,  then,  diminishing  the  difference  between  two  stimuli 
increases  the  discriminative  reaction-time;  and,  further,  diminishing 
the  objective  difference  successively  by  equal  amounts  causes  a 
greater  and  greater  increase  in  the  reaction-time,  as  the  threshold 
of  discriminable  difference  is  approached.  If  we  interpret  this 
result  in  the  light  of  our  former  discussions,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  process  of  apprehension  of  the  stimulus  has  to  pro- 
ceed further,  before  the  initiation  of  the  movement,  when  the  differ- 
ence to  be  reacted  to  is  small  than  when  the  difference  is  large;  and 
also  that  the  preliminary  adjustment  of  the  movement  is  less  com- 
plete when  greater  difficulty  of  discrimination  is  anticipated.  In 
other  words,  the  smaller  the  difference  between  the  simuli,  the  more 
the  discriminative  reaction  approaches  the  pnre  type  of  sensorial  or 
apperceptive  reaction. 

§  18.  It  should  now  be  made  clear  that  the  study  of  discrimina- 
tive reactions  is  capable  of  giving  information  regarding  the  com- 
parative ease  or  difficulty  of  different  processes  of  discrimination, 
provided  only  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  remain  the 
same,  so  that  the  only  factor  influencing  the  reaction-time  is  the 
difference  between  the  stimuli.  In  this  respect,  results  like  those 
quoted  below  from  von  Kries  and  Auerbach*  are  of  interest.  The 
numbers  given  in  this  table  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  simple 
reaction-time  from  the  time  of  the  discriminative  reaction,  and  need 
to  be  increased  by  .150-.200  sec.  to  make  them  comparable  with 
the  reaction-times  previously  given.  Such  comparison  cannot, 
however,  be  properly  made,  because  of  individual  differences.  The 
validity  of  the  method  of  "elimination  by  subtraction,"  employed 
by  these  authors  to  determine  the  pure  time  of  discrimination,  will 
be  discussed  later;  meanwhile,  the  differences  which  appear  in  the 
table  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  differences  in  the  difficulty  of 
discrimination. 


AiHTbach 

Von  Kries 

Discernment  of  the  direction  of  light 

Discernment  between  two  colors        

Localization  of  sound  (minimum) 

Discernment  of  tone  when  higher 

Localization  of  sensations  of  touch 

Localization  of  distance  by  sight 

Discernment  between  tone  and  noise 

Judgment  of  intensity  of  sensations  of  touch  (strong)  . 

Discernment  of  tone  when  lower         

Judgment  of  intensity  of  sensations  of  touch  (weak) 
Localization  of  sountl  (maximum) 

Sec. 
0.011 
0.012 
0,015 
0.019 
0.021 
0.022 
0.022 
0.023 
0.034 
0.053 
0.062 

0.017 
0.034 
0.032 
0.049 
0.036 
0.030 
0.046 
0.061 
0.054 
0.105 
0.077 

»  Archiv  j.  {Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  (1S77),  p.  298. 
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§  I*.*.  \  aiioiis  iiitiTcstiii^'  (liscoverics  were  made  diiriii;^'  the  course 
of  tlu"  t'.\|H'riiiuiit.s  which  resulted  in  j)r('j)arin^'  tlic  fori'j^oinp  tahlc 
For  I'xanipic,  it  was  found  that  the  sinipK'  rcaction-tiinc  for  A. 
(Aut-rhach),  when  stinudus  was  applied  to  the  middle  finder  or 
hark  of  the  hand,  was  O.llC)  0.117  sec.;  and  for  K.  (Kries),  0.1 17- 
0.119  sec.  Hut,  as  the  tal>le  shows,  when  discernment  was  rc- 
cjuired  of  the  two  ob.scrvers,  the  reaction-time  of  K.  was  relatively 
so  much  increased  as  to  make  his  discernment  time  greater  than 
that  of  A.  The  result  of  practice  in  discernment  was  found  to  hold 
pood  for  other  areas  of  the  skin  than  those  in  ex[)erimentinp  upon 
which  the  practice  was  pained.  For  discernment  amonp  three 
places  (middle  finper,  back  of  hand,  and  nnMdle  of  lower  arm),  the 
order  Ix-inp  unknown  and  only  one  to  he  reacted  on — the  mean  in- 
terval required  was  for  A.  0.02S  sec,  and  for  K.  0. ().')()  sec;  fur- 
ther practice,  however,  reduced  this  interval  to  al)out  the  same  as 
that  recpiired  for  two  places. 

Discernment  between  two  intevsiiics  of  the  sensation  of  touch  was 
found  to  be  very  uncertain  and  difficult.  Many  more  false  reactions 
followed  the  attem[)t  to  tell  whether  the  dorsal  side  of  the  last  of 
the  jthalanpes  of  the  middle  finper  was  beinp  hit  \\ith  the  weaker 
or  th<-  stronper  of  two  stinndi  than  occurre(l  in  tiie  attemj)ts  to 
localize  tactile  sensations.  The  discernment  time,  when  reaction 
followed  the  stronper  stimulus,  was  O.OIC) O.O.'M  sec  for  A.,  and 
0.05-0.07  for  K.;  when  reaction  followed  tlie  weaker  stimulus,  the 
discernment  time  was  0.035-0.0C9  .sec.  for  A.,  and  0.()S9-().  1 14  for  K. 
The  character  of  our  judpment.s  of  intensity  is,  perhaps,  dejx'udent 
on  the  steepness,  as  it  were,  with  which  the  curve  rises  in  con- 
sciousness; but,  however  this  may  be,  it  apj)ears  that  we  discern 
how  and  where  we  are  affected  with  a  .sensation  more  prom})tly 
than  about  how  nnich  we  are  affected. 

When  (liNcernnieiit  between  two  sinij)le  tones  of  difTerent  j)it(h  is 
re(|uired,  the  reaction  follows  the  one  of  hipher  jiitch  more  promj)(lv. 
Thus  the  discernment  time,  under  such  circumstances,  was  for  A., 
0.015-0.044  sec,  and  for  K.,  0.04.'? O.ll;  but.  if  reaction  followed 
the  tone  of  lower  pitch,  the  discernment  time  for  A.  was  0. 03-0. 059 
.sec,  and  for  K.  0.0450.092.  To  discern  four  frnjii  jioi\<>r,  when  re- 
nctif)n  follr»wed  the  tone,  \.  ref|uire(l  0.()15-().023  sec,  and  K.  O.O.'JO 
-  0.055;  when  n'action  followed  the  noise,  .\.'s  discernment  time  was 
0.017-0.025  .sec,  and  K.'s,  0.045-0.047.  The  n-acf ion-time  dimin- 
ishes as  the  pitch  rises;  for  very  hiph  notes  it  nearly  reaches  the 
limit  n-fpiired  for  hearinp  the  noise  of  the  (4ectric  sj)ark. 

The  sim|)le  reaction-time  for  sensations  of  sountl  remains  marly 
the  same  for  all  chanpes  in  the  anph-  by  which  the  loraliiy  of  the 
soimd  diverpes  from  the  median  {)lane  between  the  two  ears.      But 
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the  time  required  for  discerning  the  locaHty  of  the  sound  varies 
greatly  for  the  different  sizes  of  this  angle.  Thus  the  discernment 
time  for  locality,  as  to  right  or  left,  varied  for  Auerbach  and  Kries 
as  follows: 


Angle  120°-35° 

Angle  35°-26° 

Angle  26"-!  1° 

Auerbach 

Kriea 

0.020  sec. 
0.013    " 

0.033  sec. 
0.122    " 

0 . 120  sec. 
0.153   " 

The  discernment  time  required  for  localizing  the  direction  of  a 
spark  by  direct  vision  varied  for  A.  from  0.005  to  0.025  sec,  and  for 
K.  from  0.006  to  0.029  sec;  by  indirect  vision,  for  A.  from  0.008 
to  0.028  sec,  and  for  K.  from  0.007  to  0.028  sec  For  localizing 
distance,  A.  required  0.019  to  0.027  sec  of  discernment  time,  when 
the  object  arose  in  front  of  the  fixation-point,  and  K.  0.027  to  0.035 
sec;  but  A.  required  0.019  to  0.029  sec,  and  K  0.021  to  0.036  sec, 
when  the  object  arose  behind  this  point. 

§  20.  From  the  discriminative  reaction  we  pass  now  to  the  as- 
sociative. It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  association  is  already 
involved  in  the  discriminative  reaction,  since  definite  movements 
are  associated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment,  with  definite 
stimuli.  But  the  stimuli  and  movements  employed,  and  the  asso- 
ciations between  them,  are  few  in  such  cases;  and  the  subject  knows, 
within  a  narrow  range,  what  stimulus  to  expect  and  for  what  move- 
ment to  prepare.  In  the  typical  experiment  in  association  time, 
also,  the  subject  knows,  indeed,  the  general  type  of  stimulus  which 
he  is  to  receive  and  the  general  type  of  movement  which  he 
is  to  make;  but  neither  the  exact  stimulus  nor  the  exact  reaction  need 
have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  experiments. 
He  may  be  told,  for  example,  that  he  will  be  shown  some  number, 
and  that  he  is  to  react  by  calling  out  the  number  next  larger;  or  that 
he  is  to  be  shown  a  word,  and  is  to  react  by  calling  out  another 
word,  the  first  that  is  suggested  by  the  presented  word.  The  asso- 
ciation between  stimulus  and  response  is  here  one  of  long  standing, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  the  discriminative  reaction,  specially  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment.  The  long-standing  of  the  asso- 
ciation favors  quick  response;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immetliate 
preparation  for  the  stinuilus  and  for  the  movement  cannot  be  so 
complete  here  as  in  the  discriminative  reaction;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  associative  reaction  takes  the  longer  tiin(\  and  often  a  vc>ry  much 
longer  time.  There  is  in  fact  no  ni)per  limit  to  the  time  which  may 
be  occupied  by  such  a  reaction;  at  its  quickest,  it  occupies  about 
half  a  second  or  a  little  less. 
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III  the  .simple  and  (li^criiniiiafivr  rcaclioiis,  we  rccopiiizcd  two 
factors  as  (Ittcniiiiiiii;;  the  sj)t'r(l  of  the  pcrforiiiaiicc^iiainfly,  (1) 
tlu'  jK'rft'ction  of  the  preliminary  adjiistnu-iit  or  preparation;  and 
(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  perceptual  |)rocess  must  be  ciuried  he- 
fore  the  impulse  to  movement  could  he  initiated.  In  the  associative 
n-action,  these  two  factors  are  joitu'd  hy  a  third — namely,  the  de- 
cree of  closeness  of  the  previously  formed  association  hetween  the 
stinudus  and  the  response.  We  may  profitably  examine  the  in- 
fluence of  each  of  these  factors  on  the  association  time,  beginning 
with  the  last  as  the  most  obvious. 

§  LM.  That  familiar  associations  ojx'rate  more  (piickly  tlian  un- 
familiar is  too  trite  a  fact  to  recpiire  elaboration.  It  is  ol)vi()us,  for 
cxamj)l<',  that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  multij)lication  table  will 
call  (»ut  the  jjnnluct  of  two  presented  numbers  more  promj)tly  than 
one  who  is  ill  trained  in  multij)lication;  or  that  it  will  take  le>s  time 
U)  name  objects  in  one's  native  language  than  in  an  unfamiliar 
language.  What  i.s  more  worthy  of  note  i.s  that  the  association  time 
reveals  difTerences  in  the  firmness  of  associations  which  are  not  evi- 
dent to  less  precise  modes  of  observation.  Thus  one  may  have 
lived  for  some  years  in  a  foreign  country  and  have  learned  to  use 
it.s  language  fluently,  and  still  recjuire  more  time  to  name  an  object 
in  that  language  than  in  one's  own.'  Cattell  found  that  it  took 
much  less  time  (()..Sl.')  and  ()..'iS9  sec,  respectively,  for  two  subjects), 
to  name  tlu"  month  following  a  given  month,  than  it  took  (O.Tdo  and 
O.K.'32  .sec.)  to  name  the  month  j)rcceding  a  given  month.  Simi- 
larly, more  time  was  recpiired  to  name  the  letter  preceding,  in  the 
alj)hab<'t,  a  given  letter  than  to  name  the  letter  following;  or  to 
resj)oii(l  to  a  given  number  by  the  number  next  smaller  than  by  the 
number  next  larger.  In  all  such  familiar  series,  assiK-iation  is 
mu(  h  (juicker  in  the  direction  of  the  series  than  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection. L<'ss  obvious  is  the  reason  for  the  fact"  that  it  ordinarily 
takes  less  time,  on  the  average,  to  j)ass  from  a  j)art  to  the  wlmle 
(i.  e.,  to  give  tin*  name  of  the  whole  object  when  the  name  of  a  part 
is  presented  as  the  stimulus),  than  to  j)ass  from  the  whole  to  a  j)art; 
and  It  ss  to  pass  from  a  special  class  to  a  more  general  (e.  g.,  "dog — 
animal")  than  from  the  more  g(Mieral  to  the  more  special.  These 
dilFerenees  in  sj)ee(l  of  reaction  are  probably  to  be  attributed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  difTerences  in  the  j)revious  training  of  the  associa- 
tions. Within  the  same  category  of  associations,  some  are  im- 
men.selv  more  familiar  and  (|uiek-a(ting  than  others;  and  even 
among  those  which  .seem,  all  alike,  thoroughly  familiar,  sonu-  are 

TattHI,  Wundt'H  Phiht.  Slwl.,  1K.S8,  IV.  2U;  an.l  MitiJ,  XII,  (W. 
*f'attrll,  op.  rit.;  Traiitscholdt,  WundtH  I'hiloa.  Studicn,  I,  213;  Watt,  Archiv 
/.  fl.  gr.i.  I'xjchol.,  KK).'>,  IV,  '289. 
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shown  by  experiment  to  give  quicker  reactions  than  others.  Thus, 
if  the  requirement  is  to  respond  by  a  word  having  the  opposite 
meaning  to  that  of  the  stimuhis  word,  about  twice  as  much  time 
is  consumed  in  reacting  to  "smooth"  or  to  "broad,"  as  in  re- 
acting to  "good"  or  "long."  In  this  way,  the  study  of  associa- 
tion times  reveals  facts  regarding  the  experience  and  training  of 
an  individual  or  of  a  social  group  which  would  otherwise  be  only 
vaguely  suspected. 

I  22.  The  time  of  an  associative  reaction  is  not,  however,  an 
unequivocal  measure  of  the  firmness  with  which  an  association  has 
been  established  by  past  experience;  the  speed  of  reaction  depends 
in  part  on  the  perfection  of  the  momentary  preparation  and  in  part 
on  the  complexity  of  the  mental  process  which  intervenes  between 
the  stimulus  and  the  reaction.  Introspective  studies^  have  revealed 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  both  the  period  of  preparation  and 
the  principal  or  reaction  period.  The  preparation  may  be  more  or 
less  precise,  according  to  the  character  of  the  experiment.  Thus 
it  has  become  customary  to  distinguish  between  "free"  and  "con- 
trolled" or  "constrained"  association:  in  the  former  case,  the  sub- 
ject is  simply  directed  to  respond  by  the  first  word  suggested  by 
the  stimulus  word;  in  the  latter,  he  is  required  to  respond  by  a  word 
which  stands  in  some  assigned  relation  to  the  stimulus  word — as, 
for  example,  a  word  of  opposite  meaning,  or  the  name  of  a  class 
of  objects  within  which  the  object  named  in  the  stimulus  word  is 
included.  The  constraint  may  be  more  or  less  complete;  since  in 
some  cases  there  is  only  one  right  answer,  while  in  others  any  one 
of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  answers  is  correct.  Free  associa- 
tion is  intended  to  be  wholly  unconstrained;  but  this  ideal  cannot 
be  reached  in  practice,  since  the  subject  has  at  least  to  make  a  verbal 
response,  and  since,  also,  in  many  cases,  he  involuntarily  sets  him- 
self a  more  definite  task. 

One  seemingly  strange  result  from  these  experiments  is  that  free 
association  often  requires  more  time  than  constrained.  The  reason 
probably  is  that  the  constraint,  by  limiting  beforehand  the  field 
of  operations,  permits  of  a  more  jx^rfect  ])reparatioii  to  react.  The 
reality  and  efficiency  of  the  preparation,  in  general,  is  shown  by  the 
promptness  with  which  a  correct  response  is  given  in  constrained 
association;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  changing  the  ])re|)arati()n — 
for  example,  from  an  adjustment  to  multiply  to  an  adjustment  to 
add  two  presented  numbers — leads  to  an  entirely  dill'erent  set  of 
responses  to  the  same  stimuli.  Watt  found  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  associative  reactions  of  the  .same  type,  the  task 
or  problem  (naming  a  higher  class,  etc.)  was  at  first  consciously 
See  oepocially  Watt,  op.  cit. 
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rrpR'Sfiitc-d  in  iln-  j»nj)ar;itii»ii  for  each  siii^^'K-  rt'aclioii;  Init  lliat  tlii.s 
consciousness  of  the  task  decn'ased  as  the  scries  of  siniiUir  reac- 
tions pro^Tt'Sscd,  till  there  ini<;ht  he  iiothiiii:  present  to  indieate 
the  prepari'd  eoiiditioii  except  an  unsj)eciaH/c(l  fccliii;,'  of  readiness. 
The  adjustment  for  the  reacti(jn  remained  in  force,  however;  and 
it  even  improved  a.s  the  consciousness  of  it  waned. 

( )n  ehan^int;  from  one  task  to  another,  the  subject  i>  likdv  to 
In-come  more  sjM'cilicaliy  conscious  of  the  new  proKK-m;  hi-  is  also 
likely  to  Ik*  slower  in  his  reactions,  even  thou^di  the  "new"  j)roliIem 
may  have  iKi'n  made  familiar  by  previous  cxjK'rimenLs.  This  also 
^(K's  to  indicate  the  reality  of  some  central  adjustment  by  which 
the  pathway  of  each  fresh  stimulus  through  the  brain  is  made  ready 
iK'forehand. 

§  23.  The  amount  of  conscious  process  \\hich  intervenes  l)e- 
tween  the  stimulus  and  an  associative  reaction  varies  enormously 
in  different  ca.ses,  AVhen  the  preparation  is  perfect,  and  the  asso- 
ciaticjii  of  response  to  stimulus  is  familiar,  the  time  of  reaction  is 
brief,  and  there  is  little  introspective  evidence  of  the  process,  which 
seems  to  have  In-come  automatic.  This  is  es|H'cially  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  there  is  only  one  correct  resj)onse.  When  two  or  more 
responses  are  correct,  and  about  e<jually  familiar,  the  time  is  apt 
to  Ik'  longer,'  apj)arently  because  of  an  interference  between  the 
tendencies  toward  the  two  responses.  IntrosjK'ctively,  this  inter- 
ference may  Ik'  in  evidence  as  an  exjMrienced  need  t)f  selection 
iK'tween  two  consciously  suggested  resjM)nses.  At  other  times, 
interference  residts  from  the  occurrence  of  a  conscious  tendency  to 
some  false  reaction;  even  if  such  a  tendency  is  checked  in  time  to 
prevent  an  incorrect  motor  resj)onsc,  it  slows  the  reaction.  Time 
may  also  Ik'  recpiired  in  searching  for  a  correct  resj)onse.  This 
.searching,  in  not  too  diflicult  cases,  is  intros|M-ctively  a  waiting  for 
the  correct  response  to  be  suggest<"d.  Sonjetimes  the  correct  re- 
sponse seems  to  come  graduallv,  so  that  its  coming  can  be  observed; 
at  other  times  it  aj)p<'ars  suddenly,  or  jninj)s  into  consciousness. 

The  interference  of  one  associative  tendency  with  another  can 
also  1m'  strengthened  by  recpiiring  a  resj)ons<'  other  than  the  one 
which  is  likely  to  Ik*  sugg«'stcd.  Tim-;  .\ch,"  aft«'r  lirst  forming  by 
re|M-tition  strong  associations  between  j>airs  of  nonsense  syllables, 
then  presented  these  syllables  with  the  re(|uirement  that  the  resj)onsc 
to  each  shoidd  Ix",  contrarv  to  the  formed  associations,  a  syllable 
rhyming  with  it.  I'nder  these  conditions,  the  first  n"<|»onse  suggesteil 
was  almost  sure  to  be  the  familiar  but  now  incorn-ct  syllable.  If 
this  wrong  response  was  not  checked  in  time,  (he  false  reaction  led 
'  t'oinp.im  ('attell,  op.  rit. 
•  Ubcr  dm  Willcnaakl  unti  daa  Temperament  (IvcipziR,  1910). 
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to  a  strong  determination  to  react  correctly,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  strong  determination,  which  formed  part  of  the  preparation 
for  the  succeeding  reactions,  was  often  visible  in  a  successful  check- 
ing of  the  wrong  response  in  the  next  trial.  When  the  wrong  re- 
sponse was  checked  in  time,  the  thought  of  it  was  followed  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  task  to  be  accomplished  (such  consciousness  not 
ordinarily  being  present  between  the  stimulus  and  the  response); 
and,  next,  by  a  period  of  searching  for  a  correct  response. 

§  24.  It  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  the  entire  mental  process  in- 
tervening between  the  stimulus  and  the  associative  reaction  differs 
greatly  in  different  cases.  The  time  of  such  a  reaction  is  not  al- 
ways the  time  of  the  same  processes;  because  the  total  associative 
mechanism  which  may  be  called  into  play  is  vast  and  compli- 
cated, and  subject  to  many  varying  influences,  so  that  it  cannot  al- 
ways be  perfectly  controlled.  The  time  of  an  associative  reaction, 
therefore,  is  a  measure  partly  of  the  perfection  and  strength  of 
the  preliminary  adjustment,  partly  of  the  strength  of  the  partic- 
ular associative  tendency  which  leads  to  the  response,  and  partly 
of  the  amount  of  interference  between  different  associative  ten- 
dencies. 

§  25.  The  object  of  the  study  of  reaction-times,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  this  study,  was  that  of  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  definite  mental  operations,  such  as  sensation, 
perception,  apperception,  discrimination,  association,  choice.  Cer- 
tain of  these  processes  they  recognized  as  involved  in  the  simple  re- 
action, and  these  they  labored  to  isolate  by  variations  of  the  experi- 
ment. Others  of  these  processes  they  supposed  to  be  added  when 
the  simple  reaction  was  changed  to  the  discriminative  form,  or 
this  to  the  associative.  Accordingly,  they  argued  that  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  these  added  operations  could  be  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  time  of  the  simple  reaction  from  the  discriminative  or  associ- 
ative reaction-time;  and  great  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  so  vary- 
ing the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  reaction  as  to  permit  of 
this  "elimination  by  subtraction."  INIore  recent  studies  have  shown, 
as  described  above,  that  the  total  actual  process  which  is  timed  does 
not  correspond,  introspectively,  with  the  analyses  drawn  up  for  it; 
and  probably,  also,  it  does  not  correspond  physiologically.  Those 
supposed  constituent  processes — ])orcepti()ii,  aj)p('rceplic)n,  discrini- 
ination,  choice — were  discovered  by  logical  analysis  of  tiie  result 
or  outcome,  and  not  by  a  direct  study  of  the  process  itself.  The 
process  gone  through  in  a  discriminative  reaction  is  not  that  of  a 
simple  reaction  with  a  ])rocess  of  discrimination  interpolated  into 
it;  but  the  whole  jx'i-forniance  is  (iill'crent,  beginning  with  the  pri-- 
liminary  adjustment.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  procedure  of 
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cliininatioii  l»y  suhlractioii  is  invalid,'  and  ihal  tlic  times  ()ccuj)i('d 
l>v  tlic  supposed  clcnicntary  j)r()C('ssfs  arc  not  rcvi'alcd  l)y  tlif  work 
on  r»a<tion-tinns.  Yet  tlu-  ri-snlts  ohtaincd  arc  of  valur,  and  tlit* 
nictlioil  of  rcactioii-tinu-s  j)r(tniisrs  to  j)rovf  of  still  further  vahu — 
when  taken  in  connection  with  intr()sj)ective  analysis  of  the  process 
and  with  other  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  brain's  action— in 
elucidating^  the  dynamics  of  mental  operations. 

§  2G.  One  further  remark  should  he  made  rcpirdin^  reaction- 
times.  In  these  experiments,  the  aim  is  to  isolate  as  far  as  j)ossi- 
hle  a  single  factor,  so  as  to  determine  its  speed  and  the  process  hy 
which  it  is  accom])lished.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  proliahle  that  this  aim  can  never  he  accomplished  per- 
fectly. In  ordinary  life,  while  reacti(jns  essentially  like  the  simj)le 
discriminative  and  associative  reactions  of  the  experimenters  are 
common  enough,  they  do  not  occur  in  isolation,  hut  as  parts,  usu- 
ally, of  continued  performances.  Hence  the  im])ortance  of  ("at- 
tell's  attempt '  to  study  the  sj)eed  of  such  reactions  under  coiuli- 
tions  apj)roaching  those  of  ordinary  application.  When  a  whole 
page  of  words  or  letters  was  j)laced  before  the  subject,  and  he  was 
din-cted  to  read  or  name  these  consecutively  and  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, the  time  consumed  per  letter  was  .ISS  sec.  and  per  word  .1*01) 
sec.  In  the  isolated  reactions,  however,  the  time  for  a  word  or 
li  tter  was  .320  to  .360  sec.  Two  important  facts  appear  in  these 
figures.  The  first  is  that  scarcely  more  time  is  recjuired  to  name  a 
(short)  word  than  to  name  a  single  letter;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  reaction  to  a  word  does  not  consist  of  a  sum  of  reactions  to  the 
letters  composing  it.  The  reaction  is  by  larger  units.  The  other  fact 
to  be  noted  is  that  considerably  less  time  is  recpiired  to  react  to  i  a(  h 
one  of  a  series  of  letters  or  words  when  all  are  visible  at  once 
than  when  it  is  re(juired  to  react  to  a  single  isolated  letter  or  word. 
There  is  evidence  here  of  an  ovrrUipping  of  the  successive  reactions. 
Whih-  one  word  is  Ix-ing  pronounced,  the  next  is  already  in  proce><s 
of  a|)prehension.  The  overlaj)|)ing,  in  fact,  extends  beyond  the 
adjoining  iinit;  by  a  sj)ecial  cxjierinient,  ("attell  determined  that  it 
extended,  in  the  case  of  s<'|)arate  letters,  over  four  or  liv*-  of  them. 
(We  note  in  j)assing  that  this  corresj)onds  to  what  we  should  ex- 
pect to  follow  from  the  facts  already  brought  out  in  the  studv  of 
visual  pi'rception.  See  pj).  Kilf. )  Both  overlapping  and  reaction 
to  large  units  enter  into  such  skilled  j)erf(»rmances  as  those  of  a 
tyj)ewriter  writing  from  co]>y  or  of  a  musician  ])laving  from  score. 
These  j)erformances  consist  of  a  series  of  di■^(•riminative  reactions; 

'  Thi.H  prf)rr<lurf  1».i,h  Ijoon  warrhinnly  rritiris^-d  \ty  wvcnil  of  the  .•uithors  rit«'»l 
nlxtvi',  .'inil  jiIm)  hy  .Mifitt.i,  I.<i  Misura  in  I'sinthxjia  SitrrimrntaU  (l'in*nz<\  I'.KJ.'j). 
MViiri.lt'H  I'/ulos.  Slwlicn,  1H85,  II,  G:J5. 
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and  yet  their  speed  may  be  such  that  only  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of 
a  second  is  occupied  by  each  movement — much  less  than  the  time  of 
a  discriminative  reaction.  The  high  speed  is  due  partly  to  appre- 
hending and  reacting  to  phrases  rather  than  to  single  notes,  words, 
or  letters;  and  partly  to  carrying  on  processes  of  apprehension  and 
movement  simultaneously.  In  both  these  processes,  "practice 
makes  perfect"  by  the  expedient  of  dropping  out  of  consciousness 
many  of  its  procedures  which,  although  originally  necessary,  have 
now  become,  under  the  laws  of  association  and  habit,  quite  dis- 
pensable without  impairing,  but  rather  with  improving,  the  speed 
and  certainty  with  which  the  desired  result  is  secured.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  corresponding  "short-circuit- 
ing" takes  place  in  the  nervous  mechanism,  especially  in  the  cere- 
bral processes.  Thus  skill  is  acquired.  To  the  same  question  as 
to  how  such  skill  is  acquired,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  a 
later  chapter  on  "learning."  We  close  this  discussion  by  referring 
again  to  the  truth  that  both  the  reactions  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
and  the  correlated  mental  activities  are  immensely  complicated; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  factors  which  can  be  either  definitely 
isolated  or  reasonably  suspected  are  bound  together,  in  both  cases, 
into  a  marvellous  unity. 


CIlAl'TKU    \II 
FEELIXr.,   EMOTION,   AM)    I;XPRLSS1VE  MOVEMENTS 

§  1.  Wv  liavf  alnady  had  r(j)cat<(l  occasion  to  remark  iij)oii  the 
cxtri'iiu'  tlifficiihy  of  rccoi^Miiziiii;  cithi-r  l)y  j)urily  iiitrospcclivc  or 
by  I'Xpcriinciital  analysis  the  al)sohitcly  cli-incntary  factors  of  our 
complex  mental  states.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  such  factors 
are  successfully  analyzed,  they  are  found  to  he  incapahle  of  iden- 
tification with  one  another;  or  of  hein^  suhstituted  for  one  anotker, 
without  ehan(,Mni;  the  entire  mental  conij)lex  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  All  the  dilliculties  connected  with,  or  conse(|uent  uj)on,  this 
fundamental  fact  of  our  experience,  accompany  in  an  cxa^'prated 
maruier  evt-ry  attempt  to  form  a  satisfactory  psychological  tloctrine 
of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  feeling's  and  emotions.  And, 
indeed,  as  U)  the  essential  nature  of  feeling,  no  satisfactory  definition 
can  he  ^iven;  since  to  jcd  is  as  simj)le  and  fundamental  an  opera- 
tion of  mind  as  it  is  to  know.  Feeling  can  never  he  stated  in  terms 
of  knowledp'.  Inasnnich,  then,  as  all  definition  is  only  the  ex- 
pn-ssion  (jf  an  elahorate  and  compU-x  form  of  knowledj^M',  the  nature 
of  fe<-lin^  is  not  capahle  of  hein^  defined;  it  must  he  jdt.  ^^hen, 
then,  this  nature  is  defined  as  consisting;  in  some  relation  to  ])liysi- 
cal  sensation  or  to  mental  ima|;es,  it  is  deprived  of  the  very  character- 
istic which  makes  it  to  he  firliiir/  rather  than  sensation  or  idea. 
\'arious  theories,  however,  have  succeeded  in  statini;  certain  con- 
ditions or  antecedent.s  of  the  rca(  tion  of  mind  in  the  way  of  fi-elinp. 

§  2.  To  this  indefiniteiiess  in  the  e\j)eri«-nee,  the  indefiniteness 
in  the  lan^nia^e  which  attemj)ts  t()  descrihe  the  experience  hears 
witness.  The  term,  "feeling',"  has,  in  poj)nlar  sj>eech,  a  wide  and 
varied  usa^e.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  sen^«•  of  touch,  it  is  also 
n>ed  to  indicate  any  and  every  emotional  e\j)erience.  whether  de- 
j)en(lent  chiefly  upon  certain  characteristic  sensations,  or  chiefly 
upon  conditions  of  an  ideal  or  intellectual  sort.  An  exampK-  of 
this  last  usa^'e  is  seen  in  the  expression,  "  I  feel  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  argument,  though  I  cannot  tell  just  wlure  tiie  mis- 
take lies."  Psychologists  have  ahandoiud  tin-  first  of  these  usages, 
hut  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  limits  to  he  drawn  within  the  hroad 
field  indicated  hy  the  second  and  third  usages.  Some  would  pre- 
fer to  ntaui  jiiliiuj  as  a  vague  term,  applicahle  to  anv  condition  of 
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consciousness  which  is  lacking  in  clear  definition.  Others  would 
narrowly  limit  the  term  to  the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness, regarding  which  no  doubt  exists  that  they  should  be  thus 
named. 

The  question  is  not  entirely  one  of  scientific  terminology;  for, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analysis  of  consciousness,  many  of  these 
vague  states  must  be  regarded  as  composite;  whereas  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  are  apparently  not  susceptible  of  further  analy- 
sis, but  seem  themselves  to  be  of  an  elementary  character.  From 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  elements 
of  consciousness,  different  from  sensation,  and  analogous  to  these 
paradigms,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  can  be  discovered. 
Even  on  this  question,  however,  competent  opinion  is  still  widely 
divergent,  since  some  authorities  would  limit  the  elementary  feel- 
ings to  the  two  mentioned,  while  others  would  increase  the  number 
to  four  or  six,  and  still  others  hold  to  a  very  large  and  indefinite 
number.  One  writer,^  for  example,  presents  a  long  list,  including 
feelings  of  interest,  of  reality  and  unreality,  of  belief  and  doubt,  of 
clearness,  confusion,  effort,  ease,  eagerness,  hesitation,  pride,  hu- 
mility, admiration,  scorn,  reasonableness,  etc.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  psychologists,  most  of  these,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other 
emotions  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  certainly  complexes  of 
many  elements. 

The  dual  conception  of  feeling,  which  would  reduce  all  feelings 
to  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  (in  combination  with  a  variety  of 
intellectual  elements),  is  the  traditional  view,  and  has  usually  been 
in  favor  with  the  analytic  school  of  psychologists.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Wundt^  and  Royce^  have  made  the  novel  suggestion  that  there 
are,  in  addition  to  this  one  dimension  of  feeling,  other  dimensions. 
The  latter  proposes  to  regard  feeling  as  a  two-dimensional  co)i- 
tinuum,  like  a  plane;  he  would,  therefore,  add  to  the  traditional 
pleasantness-unpleasantness  dimension  that  of  restlessness-quies- 
cence. This  is  to  say  that  any  state  of  feeling  may  differ  from  any 
other  state  in  being  more  or  less  pleasant  and  also  in  being  more  or 
less  restless.  Wundt  proposes  to  regard  feeling  as  a  three-dimen- 
sional continuum,  and  adds  to  the  dimension  of  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness  that  of  excitement  and  calm  or  depression  (in  which 
connection (/rprr.v.s/'o//  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sini])I('  opjxisite  of  excitement 
and  is  not  to  incluile  any  notion  of  un])l('asantness),  and  that  of 
tension  and  relief.     Those  who,  in  ()})j)()siti()n  to  tlirse  suggestions, 

*  Baldwin:  Ilaiulhook  of  Psychology,  Feeling  and  Will,  1.S94,  p.  242. 
^Grundriss  d.  Psychologic,  IS'JO,  p.  98;   Grundzuge  d.  physiol.  Psychol.,  Gth  ed., 
1910,   II,  294. 

^  Outlines  oj  Psychology,  1903. 
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continue  to  upliold  thr  onc-<limrn.sionHl  theory,*  believe  that  the 
exeitenieiit,  teiisinii,  etc,  incident  to  (•••rtain  states  of  feehnj;,  are 
not  elementary,  hut  an-  eonipounds  of  hodily  sensations. 

§  '.i.  In  eritieisni  of  the  foregoing  views,  we  remark  that  the  real- 
ity of  feelings  of  excitement  and  depression,  of  tension  and  relief, 
cannot  he  doubted,  hut  only  their  elementary  character;  and  this 
has  not  yet  heen  estahlisheil.  Among  the  sensations,  some  classes 
are  indeed  characteri/»'tl  chiefly  with  a  U)uv  of  either  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness;  here  belong  tastes,  odors,  and  sensations  of 
temjx'rature.  ^'isual  and  auditory  stimuli  do  not  usually  arouse 
such  intense  feelings  of  ])leasantness  or  unpleasantness;  unless  thry 
have  iH'come  associated  with  certain  nu-anings,  as  in  jjictures, 
landsca|M's,  and  sjh'ccIi.  \'isual  sensations,  more  than  auditory, 
are  likely  to  be  relatively  free  from  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness. There  is  much  greater  unanimity  among  individuals  as  to 
which  is  the  most  exciting  color  than  as  to  wiiich  is  the  most  agreea- 
ble; the  latter  judgment  seems  to  dej)end  largely  on  the  associa- 
tions of  the  various  colors,  while  the  exciting  or  calming  effect  of 
a  color  seems  to  be  more  intrinsic.  Feelings  of  tension  and  relief 
are  especially  connected  with  auditory  sensations,  j)erhaj)s  because 
the  temporal  se(|uence  of  this  class  of  sensations  is  particularly 
prominent.  In  listening  to  a  series  of  metronome  beats — to  take 
Wundt's  example — one  can  detect  a  feeling  of  tension  in  anticipa- 
tion of  each  beat,  which  gives  way  to  a  temj)orary  relaxation  or 
relief  on  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  beat.  So,  also,  in  listening 
to,  or  in  reading,  a  sentence  which  has  a  periodic  structure,  a  feeling 
of  tension  can  be  observed  which  gives  way  to  relief  on  the  comj)le- 
tion  of  the  sentenc«'.  Tension  is  thus  closely  associated  with  ex- 
p<-ctancy,  and  relief  with  the  fulfilment  of  expectation.  Along 
with  the  exjM'ctancy  there  may  be  j)resent,  according  to  the  circurn- 
stiinces,  either  pleasantness  (»r  unj)leasantness;  and  the  relief  may 
also  be  accompanied  with  either  of  these  feelings,  according  as  the 
event  is  agreeable  or  the  opj>osile. 

.\s  we  have  alrea<ly  s<'en,  according  to  the  theory  of  Wundt,  the 
(pialities  of  simj)le  feeling  have  three  dimensions,  an«l  no  more. 
Hut  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  view  gives  an  ade(|uate  account 
of  our  f<'eling  e\j)erience.  Certainly  there  are  many  feelings  which 
do  not  readilv  fit  into  these  grooves,  and  which,  though  we  may  sus- 
pect them  to  be  conij)osite,  do  not  as  yet  admit  of  being  analyzed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  class  of  feelings  connectecl  with 
memory  and  judgment,  \\heii  one  is  trying  to  recall  a  name,  the 
feeling  of  "  b<-ing  near,"  or  "on  the  right  track,"  often  arises.     If  an- 

'  .*><•<'  TitolifTHT,  l.fcturra  on  thr  IHrtnrtUnn/  I'sifcholrujif  of  Feeling  and  AUcn- 
tion,  VMH;    Kbl>inKliniiH,  (iruntlzxiijc  ilrr  I'aychologie,  11KJ5,  p.  507. 
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other  than  the  right  name  occurs  to  the  mind,  it  is  usually  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  its  incorrectness,  but  when  the  right  name  occurs, 
it  is  felt  to  be  right.  Such  affective  experiences  are  accepted  as  the 
warrants  of  correct  or  incorrect  recollection;  they  cannot  be  de- 
fended; they  cannot  be  analyzed;  they  are  distinctly  subjective,  and 
not  referable  to  anything  beyond  the  self;  in  all  ways  they  answer 
to  the  conception  of  feeling  rather  than  of  any  form  of  sensation  or 
knowledge.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  feeling  of  familiarity 
with  a  face  or  an  odor  which  is  not  completely  recognized,  but  is 
felt  to  be  known  as  distinguished  from  "knowing  it  to  be  known." 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  feeling  of  conviction  which  obtains  when  we 
pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter  state  of  consciousness.  Ex- 
periments on  reaction  time  and  association  time  have  also  brought 
to  light  feelings  of  readiness  or  unreadiness,  of  clearness  or  con- 
fusion, which  have  resisted  analysis.  Most  of  the  feelings  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph  may  be  attended  with  pleasantness  or  unpleas- 
antness, but  they  are  not  simply  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have,  each  one,  a  specific  character.  This  character 
is  not  identical  with  the  character  of  the  name,  for  example,  which 
is  being  recalled,  for  the  same  feeling  may  attach  to  any  name 
under  the  circumstances  of  its  being  recalled  after  difficulty.  The 
feeling  seems,  the  rather,  to  be  appropriate  to  a  certain  sort  of  mental 
performance.  To  resolve  it  into  a  complex  of  bodily  sensations  is 
at  least  premature;  though  it  might,  conceivably,  be  so  composed, 
it  might  equally  well,  for  all  we  can  now  see,  be  the  specific  accom- 
paniment of  a  special  sort  of  brain  action.  As  the  case  stands  at 
present,  therefore,  psychological  analysis  does  not  permit  us  to 
limit  the  number  of  elementary  feelings  to  two,  or  to  six,  or  to  any 
specified  number. 

§  4.  We  recur,  then,  to  our  previous  statement  with  added  con- 
fidence. About  that  aspect  of  our  experience  Avhich  we  call  our 
feelings,  or  our  emotions — their  nature,  origin,  relation  to  a  physi- 
cal basis  and  to  sensations  and  ideas — we  know  remarkably  little. 
The  reason  for  this  fact  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  By  their  very 
nature,  the  phenomena  are  obscure,  indefinite,  and  yet  extremely 
variable  and  multiform.  They  are  also  connected  with  our  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  separation  in  fact  quite 
impossible.  The  psychology  of  the  feelings,  as  studied  from  the 
introspective  point  of  view,  has  therefore  always  been  j)eculiarly  un- 
productive of  assured  results.  The  fact  that  their  physiological  con- 
ditions are  laid  so  largely  in  obscure,  rapid,  and  infinitely  varied 
changes  within  the  central  organs,  such  as  cannot  be  either  directly 
observed  or  indirectly  subjected  to  experimentation,  increases  tiie 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  What  is  the  nature  of  feeling?  I  low  do 
the  dift'erent  feelings  differ,  and  what  elements  iiave  they  in  com- 
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inou  ?  ruder  wliat  conditions  do  wi-  have  soiisiious  fi-clin^'s;  and 
nndcr  what  conditions  arc  these  feehn^s  pleasant  or  unj)h'asant  ? 
Is  fcchn^  ever  perfectly  indifferent?  is  there  a  zero-point  of  feel- 
ing? How  are  tlie  feelin^rs  related  to  tiie  (juality  and  intensity  of 
physical  stimuli?  What  is  the  physiolo^'ical  hasis  (if  any  exist)  of 
the  higher  lesthctic,  moral,  and  relij^ious  feelings?  These  and 
other  similar  ([uestions  may  i)e  asked  of  j)sycho-physical  science 
with  little  satisfactory  r«'sult.  The  attemj)t  nndtdy  to  simj)lify, 
instead  of  increasing  our  scientific  clearness  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, adtis  to  its  confusion. 

§  5.  The  experimental  study  of  feeling  in  some  of  it.s  aspects 
has  developed  two  metluKls  of  investigation,  calhd  "the  method 
of  impression"  and  "the  method  of  exj)ression."  Both  are  alike 
in  that  they  hring  to  hear  on  the  subject  certain  known  stimuli,  in 
order  to  determine  their  efT(>ct  in  exciting  the  feelings.  The  stimuli 
range,  in  different  exju'rimcnts,  from  simple  colors,  tones,  odors,  or 
tastes,  to  com])lex  presentations,  such  as  pictures  or  witticisms  or 
musical  and  literary  com])ositions.  The  two  methods  difh-r  in  the 
means  by  which  the  feeling  of  the  subject  is  made  known.  In  the 
method  of  im])ression,  the  ])erson  on  \\  lioin  the  stiinuH  are  made  to 
act  has  simply  to  take  note  of  the  resulting  thanges  in  his  affi'ctivc 
tone,  and  to  indicate  the  result  of  his  observation  in  words.  The 
method  of  expression  is  based  on  the  fact  that  bodily  reactions  often 
apj)ear  in  comicction  with  changes  of  feeling — such  as  reactions  of 
tlie  organs  of  circulation,  resj)iration,  secretion,  digestion,  and 
involuntary  movements  and  tensions  of  the  muscles.  The  method 
of  expression,  acting  on  the  assumj)tion  that  these  bodily  reactions 
are  the  signs  of  inner  feeling,  .seeks  to  record  these  signs  them.selves. 
The  two  methods  are  often  joined,  in  that  the  subject  is  asked  to 
report  his  feelings  in  words,  and  tlie  correlation  of  the  feelings,  as 
intros|M'ctive|y  observed,  with  the  bodily  ex])ressive  reactions,  is 
mad»'  the  main  puq)ose  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  u.se  of  the  nuthod  of  inii)res-.ion.  the  most  approved  pro- 
cedure is  to  present  stimuli  in  pairs,  and  then  to  rcf|uire  a  judgment 
on  each  j»air,  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  agreeable,  itc.  .\. 
variation  of  this  metho<l  c<)nsists  in  presenting  a  whole  series  of 
sliiMidi  at  once,  and  re(|nirin<:  that  thev  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  agreeableness  or  other  value.  The  u.se  of  the  method  of 
imj)ression  has  occurred,  largely,  in  the  field  of  u'stheties.  into  which 
Kechner'  was  the  first  to  intro<luce  the  cxj>eriniental  method. 

§  r>.  Since  it  is  the  sp«'cial  |)urpose  of  this  Treatise  to  investigate 
the  phenomena  (»f  man's  mental  life  in  their  relati<»ns  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  mechanism,  sonw  attempt  at  a  j>hysiological 
theory  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  woidd  seem  to  !><•  our  apj»ropri- 
'  Vorachulr  drr  .tisthdik,   1876. 
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ate  task.  This  method  of  approach,  and  the  field  of  conjecture  to 
which  it  leads,  has  proved  particularly  attractive  to  most  theorists. 
But,  unfortunately,  far  the  greater  number  of  such  theorists  have 
made  no  effort  to  take  into  consideration,  much  less  to  deal  ade- 
quately with,  the  complex  and  intricate  forms  of  nervous  function- 
ing, concerned  in  any  comprehensive  theory.  It  is  true,  as  Bain  ^ 
declares,  that  "a  very  considerable  number  of  the  facts  may  be 
brought  under  the  following  principle — namely,  that  states  of  pleas- 
ure are  connected  with  an  increase,  and  states  of  pain  with  an  abate- 
ment, of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  functions."  But  other  facts  in  no 
small  number  cannot  be  brought  under  this  principle.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  task  for  the  physician  to  abate  all  the  vital  functions  of 
the  patient,  even  down  to  or  beyond  the  line  of  danger,  with  the  im- 
mediate result  of  producing  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  After  ob- 
jecting to  Bain's  statement  as  being  "too  vague,"  etc..  Grant  AUen^ 
declares  the  true  principle  of  connection  to  be  the  following:  "Pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  the  healthy  action  of  any  or  all  of  the  organs 
or  members  supplied  with  afferent  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  to  an  ex- 
tent not  exceeding  the  ordinary  powers  of  reparation  possessed  by 
the  system."  ^Esthetic  pleasure  he  provisionally  defines  as  "the 
subjective  concomitant  of  the  normal  amount  of  activity,  not  directly 
connected  with  life-serving  function,  in  the  peripheral  end-organs 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system."  Now,  that  pleasure  is  the 
reflex  of  healthy  and  unimpeded  activity  is  an  old  psychological 
truism;  and  that  we  are  dependent  upon  impulses  propagated  in 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  for  sensations, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  of  muscular,  organic,  or  more  special  sort, 
scarcely  needs  statement  as  a  newly  discovered  law  of  "physiologi- 
cal {esthetics."  Nothing,  however,  could  well  be  more  "vague" 
than  the  limit  fixed  by  the  words  "to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the 
ordinary  powers  of  reparation  possessed  by  the  system." 

Even  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  bodily  expressions  of  feeling, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  circulation, 
respiration,  secretion,  reflex  action,  etc.  The  movements  of  breath- 
ing, for  instance,  are,  indeed,  responsive  to  mental  conditions — 
laughing,  sobbing,  and  sighing  are  striking  examples  of  this  re- 
sponsiveness— but  they  are  also  responsive  to  many  other  influ- 
ences, such  as  the  need  of  the  muscles  for  oxygen.  Any  sensory 
stimulus  is  likely  to  exert  an  infliieiu'c  on  the  breathing,  and  that 
even  in  a  condition  of  unconsciousness  througli  aiuvsthcsia.  The 
rate  and  strength  of  the  heart-beat  is  likewise  subject  to  many  re- 
flex influences,  as  well  as  to  influences  proceeding  downward  from 
the  cerebrum;  and  it  is  further  influenced  l)y  the  respiration.     The 

'  The  Senses  ami  (he  IntvUcrt,  pp.  281  f. 
^Physiological  Pathetics,  1877,  i)p.  21-34. 
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circiilatloii  through  any  (ir<,'aii  is  iiifliuiufd  intt  only  hy  the  rate  and 
force  of  the  heart-heat,  l)iit  also  hy  the  eon.strictioii  or  dihitiition  of 
the  arteries  leading  to  the  organ,  and  to  other  organs  a.s  well.  Kvtn 
the  activity  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  certainly  subjected  to  reflex 
influences,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  the  cerehruin.  It  thus  he- 
comes  a  diflicult  matter  to  ohserve  the  effects  of  simj)le  states  of 
feeling,  U'cause  of  the  complication  of  these  with  other  effects. 

The  j)rinci{)al  kinds  of  the  ohservation  of  Ixnlily  functions  in 
connection  with  the  feelings  have  been  the  following:  The  move- 
nu-nts  of  the  chest  and  jMThaj)s  also  of  the  abdomen  in  breathing 
have  been  recorded,  by  aid  of  pneumograjjhs;  and  the  relation  of 
dilTcrent  feelings  to  changes  in  the  rate  and  depth  of  respiration  lias 
iKfn  studied  in  the  graphic  records.  The  pulse  has  been  recorded 
by  splivgmograj)hs  aj)plied  to  various  arteries,  among  which  the 
radial  is  the  most  accessible,  though  the  carotid,  since  it  suj)plics  the 
brain,  has  ap|H'ared  to  many  investigators  as  the  most  important 
for  psychological  purposes.  Changes  in  the  volume  of  the  arm,  or 
of  a  finger — changes  which  are  due  to  the  varying  amount  of  blood 
contained  in  the  member,  and  which  depend  partly  on  the  outj)Ut  of 
the  heart  and  partly  on  the  vasomotor  condition  of  the  member  and 
of  other  part.s — have  bc«en  deemed  sj)ccially  im{)ortant  by  many 
auUioritic-s,  and  have  been  recorded  by  means  of  j)lethysmograj)hs. 
Similar  instruments  can  even  be  apj)lie(l  to  the  brain  itself,  in  cases 
where  j)art  of  it  has  been  c.\})osed  through  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  skull.  ( )nc  or  two  other  methods  of  study  will  be  briefly  re- 
ferred to  1m-1ow. 

§  7.  We  may  begin  by  i)ringing  forward  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  results  of  the  method  of  exj)ression  to  the  form 
of  a  law.  \Vundt,  in  whose  laboratory  several  experimenters  have 
studied  the  pulse  aiul  resj)iration  during  moment.s  of  pleasant  feel- 
ing, etc.,  siinunari/.e^  tlic  poults  in  tlir  following  schenu:' 
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rii'/sinl.  PsyrhoL,  C>th  od.,  1910,  II,  .'UO.  Tho  nrranRrmont  of  tho  Kchomo  is 
h«'r»'  MitiK'what  ni()(lirif<i  frum  thnt  jfiven  l)y  Wundt.  -f-  indicatofl  an  inrrriisc 
in  atrcngth  or  nipidity;  — ,  a  decrcasc;    ■->,  no  change. 
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In  commenting  on  this  scheme  of  results,  it  should  be  noted,  first, 
that  not  all  the  results  fit  well  into  the  scheme.  This  is  even  true 
of  some  of  the  work  done  in  Wundt's  laboratory,  so  that  his  scheme 
has  undergone  certain  modifications  from  its  earlier  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  later  results  which  seemed  more  trustworthy.  In  the 
earlier  scheme,  the  positions  of  excitation  and  relief  are,  approx- 
imately, interchanged;  and  the  same  is  true  of  calm  and  tension. 
Moreover,  the  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters  are  often 
at  variance  with  those  of  Wundt's  laboratory.  In  analyzing  the 
results  of  the  table  with  a  view  to  determine  what  they  probably 
mean,  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiments  must  first  be 
understood.  The  subject,  being  taken  in  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
neutral  state  of  feeling,  is  presented  with  certain  sensory  stimuli; 
or  is  required  to  perform  some  brief  mental  operation,  such  as  multi- 
plying together  two  numbers.  The  effects  of  these  interruptions  of 
the  neutral  state  are  noted  in  the  records  of  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  are  then  compared  with  the  subject's  own  testimony  as  to  the 
change  of  feeling  induced.  Interruptions  inducing  feelings  of  ten- 
sion are,  particularly,  those  w^hich  arouse  attentive  and  expectant  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  those  which  require  him  to 
perform  some  brief  mental  operation;  while  relief  is  experienced  at 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  any  such  task.  That,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  breathing  becomes  weaker  and  shallower  is  a  fact 
observed  by  practically  all  experimenters;  it  may  be  taken,  in  con- 
nection with  the  correlative  fact  that  the  opposite  effect  occurs  at 
the  close  of  the  mental  operation,  as  the  best-established  result  of 
this  entire  line  of  study.  At  times,  indeed,  respiration  may  be  en- 
tirely suspended  during  a  brief  attentive  act. 

Other  movements  besides  the  respiratory  show  similar  changes. 
'When,  for  example,  an  audience  is  restless,  the  speaker  may  suc- 
ceed, for  a  moment,  in  checking  the  slight  movements  of  numerous 
individuals  which  go  to  make  up  this  restlessness,  by  showing  them 
a  picture,  pointing  to  some  object,  posing  a  question,  or  otherwise 
arousing  the  mental  activity  of  the  audience.  When  the  activity 
so  aroused  has  reached  its  goal,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  general  shift- 
ing of  position  throughout  the  audience,  and  a  return  to  other  un- 
easy movements.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  brief  and  attentive 
mental  acts  inhibit  bodily  movement,  and  that  respiration  j)artici- 
pates  in  this  inhibition.  The  subsequent  reverse  effect  is  doubtless 
due,  in  the  case  of  breathing,  to  the  need  of  air,  i.  e.,  to  a  slight 
dyspnoea  produced  by  insufficient  respiration  during  the  brief 
period  of  mental  activity.  It  would  jx'rhaps  be  better  to  tliiuk  of 
the  inhibited  respiration  during  suc-h  j)eri()ds  of  mental  activity  as 
a  symptom  of  the  activity  (or  of  "attention")  rather  than  of  the  feel- 
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in;;  (»f  tension  which  ^*>r^  with  the  activity.  It  is  claimed  \>y  those 
who  refuse  to  admit  tension  and  rehef  int(»  the  cate<;ory  of  elementarv 
feeling's,  that  the  f»'<  linj;  (jf  tension  is  itself  comjjosed  of  .sensations 
of  .shallow  l)reathin<;  and  of  the  immol)ih'  and  often  strained  j)osi- 
tion  of  the  limhs;  and  that  the  feehn^'  of  rehef  is  composed  of  .sensa- 
tion.s  of  deeper  hreathiiif;  (sometimes  amounting  to  a  sigh),  and  of 
the  rehixation  of  the  hnd)s  from  their  fixed  positions. 

It  .shonUl  l)e  noted  that  the  statements  made  ahove  regarding; 
the  effect-s  of  mental  activity  (or  of  "attention")  on  pulse  and  respira- 
tion hold  good  mainly  of  brief  j)eriods  of  activity,  When  mental 
work  is  long  continueil,  the  principal  effect  ob.served'  is  a  cpiick- 
ening  of  the  heart-heat. 

As  to  excitement  and  it.s  opposite,  tliere  is  also  little  doulit  that 
the  ahove  table  corrcspond.s  pretty  clo.sely  to  the  facts,  and  that  ex- 
citement is  usually  accompanied  hy  an  increase  in  breathing,  and 
calm  by  a  decrease.  It  is  difhcult  to  attain  the  feeling  of  calm 
immediiitely  after  vigorous  muscular  exercise,  when  j)ulse  and  res- 
piration arc  .strong  and  rapid.  In  exj)laining  the  fact  that  the 
symptom.s  of  tension  so  clo.sely  resemble  those  of  calm,  and  those 
of  relief  so  closely  resemble  those  of  excitement,  it  nuist  be  remem- 
bered that  tt'iision  corresj)onds  to  a  rej)ression  of  bodily  activity,  and 
that  relief  brings  a  comp<'nsatory  rebound  from  this  repression. 

§  S,  If  we  now  turn  to  the  accompaniment.s  of  j)leasantness  and 
unplea.santne.ss,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  reach  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. For  one  thing,  it  is  almost  imj)ossil)le,  in  an  exjxrinient, 
to  keep  these  feelings  free  from  tension  and  ri-lief;  that  is,  from  the 
effects  of  ob.servant  attention  and  it.s  .satisfaction.  Some  stimulus 
mu.st  be  used  to  arouse  tlie  ])Ieasant  or  unpleasant  feeling,  and  this 
.stimulus  arouses  also  the  subject's  attention.  Thus  I/<'hmami,^  one 
of  those  who  have  most  devoted  themselves  to  this  line  of  studv,  re- 
ports that  colors  and  tones  are  unsuited  for  testing  the  elfects  of 
pleasantne.s.s  and  unj)le;usantne.s.s,  .since  the  only  eflfect.s  obtained 
by  their  u.se  are  thos(>  of  attention;  oidy  olfactory  stimuli  seemed  to 
him  .suited  for  the  ])urj)ose;  and  even  with  these,  the  changes  in 
the  p)dse  were  not  constant,  but  sonietinu-s  consisted  in  a  slowing 
and  sometimes  in  a  hastening.  In  general,  the  circulatory  and  re- 
.spiratory  .symptoms  of  these  feelings  are  inconstant,  and,  acconliiig 
to  many  observ«'rs,  there  is  no  clear  dilTerence  ln'twei-n  the  accom- 
paniment.s of  j)lea.santness  and  of  luiplea.santness. 

The  >-ame  thing  is  even  true  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  as  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  cases  where  a  portion  of  tin-  brain  has  been  expos«'d  by  the 

'  Hoc  E.  nipy,  Etudes  dr  payrhnlogir  physinlngiqur  rt  jntihologiqur,  lOO.'t,  p.  29; 
BillinRH  nn<\  Shop.irfl,  P.iyrhnl-  Rev.,  1910,  .XVII,  'J17. 

*  Die  kdri^crliche  Austcrungen  paychiachcr  Zustdnde,  1905,  III,  •181-482. 
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removal  of  part  of  the  skull  in  a  surgical  operation.  The  brain 
can  then  be  observed  to  expand  and  contract  according  to  the  amount 
of  blood  in  it;  and  its  volume  changes  according  to  the  activity  of 
the  brain.  But  whether  it  expands  or  contracts,  specifically,  in 
conditions  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  is  a  question  to 
which  the  observations  so  far  reported  give  divergent  answers.^ 

The  more  intense  and,  as  they  are  considered,  more  complex, 
states  of  feeling  known  as  emotions,  are  also  far  from  uniform  in 
their  respiratory  symptoms.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence 
from  this  line  of  study  would  seem  distinctly  opposed  to  analyzing 
the  feelings  into  combinations  of  sensations  with  only  a  varying  feel- 
ing-tone of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 

§  9.  Of  late  years,  a  new  symptom  of  the  condition  of  feeling  has 
come  into  prominence.  The  instrument  used  for  the  observation 
of  this  symptom  is  the  galvanometer,  and  the  bodily  change  noted 
is  electrical.  Fere^  and  Tarchanoff,  independently,  discovered 
that  an  electrical  current,  or  a  change  of  potential,  could  be  ob- 
served by  connecting  a  delicate  galvanometer  to  two  points  of  the 
skin,  and  then  subjecting  the  person  under  observation  to  stimuli 
which  influenced  the  state  of  feeling.  Such  a  stimulus  as  tickling 
caused  a  current  to  appear  in  the  galvanometer;  as  did  also  any 
emotion  or  the  thought  of  an  emotion.  Mental  activity  of  a  non- 
affective  sort  produces  comparatively  slight  currents.*  But  mus- 
cular activity  produces  deflections  of  the  galvanometer.  Vera- 
guth^  found  that  if  a  story  were  read  to  the  subject  while  his  skin 
was  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  deflections  occurred  when 
emotional  passages  were  read.  Jung"  turned  the  experiment  to 
practical  account,  by  showing  that  ideas  having  for  an  individual 
an  emotional  import  could  be  detected  by  reading  him  a  list  of 
words,  and  observing  which  words  caused  an  electrical  response. 
The  detection  of  such  ideas,  or  "complexes"  of  ideas,  which  have 
a  strong  emotional  tone  for  an  individual,  is  often  of  value  in  treat- 
ing hysteria  and  other  neuroses. 

The  source  of  the  electricity  which  is  revealed  by  the  galvanom- 
eter in  these  experiments  is  not  yet  certainly  known.  We  know  that 
activity  of  any  organ  is  attended  by  the  production  of  electric  cur- 

'  See  H.  Berber,  Uber  die  korperliche  Ausserungen  psychischer  Zustdnde,  1904 
and  1907;  E.  Weber,  Der  Kinfluss  psychischer  Vorgdnge  auf  den  Kiirjter,  1010; 
and  also  short  articles  by  these  same  authors  in  Zcitschr.  j.  Psychol. ,  1910,  LVI, 
299,  305. 

^C.  R.  Soc.  de  Biologic,  1888,  p.  217. 

3  PfliiKer's  Arch.  j.  d.  ges.  Physiol,  1890,  XLVI,  4G. 

♦Starch,  Psychol.  Rev.,  1910,  XVII,  19. 

^  Arch,  de  Psychol.,  190(t,  VI,  102. 

«>See  Peterson  and  Jung,  lirain,  1907,  XXX,  153. 
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n-iit.s.  The  s\V('at-;^'laii(l>  in  tin-  ^k'lw,  it  may  he,  arr  excited,  throu^'h 
their  nerves,  l>y  hrain  activity,  and  so  ^'ive  rise  to  the  current. 
Sidis  and  Nelson,"  e.\j>erinientin^  on  animals,  used  electnxles  wliich 
penetrated  tlirouj^h  the  skin,  and  still  obtained  currents;  they  there- 
fore concluded  that  it  is  the  nuiscles  which  ])ro(luce  the  electric 
currents — the  muscles  hein^'  involuntarily  excited  l>y  the  activity  of 
the  hrain. 

'I'hough  these  electric  jjhenonicna  arc  delicate  indicators  of  emo- 
tional states,  they  do  not,  aj)|)arently,  differ  with  the  particular 
(|uality  of  the  emotion.  They  do  not  furnish,  therefore,  a  dilfir- 
ential  symptom  of  pleasantness  and  of  unj)leasantness.  It  is  difli- 
cult,  indeed,  to  discover  such  a  symptom  in  the  bodily  accomj)ani- 
nient.s  of  feeling.  To  jud^e  by  the  method  of  expression,  \vc  .should 
Ik'  brought  to  the  unex|)ected  conclusion  that  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant states  of  mind  resemble  each  other  more  than  either  of 
them  resembles  indill'erence.  In  other  words,  they  are  all  alike 
states  of  excited  jecl'uuj. 

§  H).  To  recur  to  a  subject  to  which  reference  ha.s  already  been 
made:  It  is  im|)ossil)le  to  make  any  final  statement,  or  even  to  offer 
any  weighty  evidence,  re^Mrdin^'  the  brain  activities  which  corre- 
sj)ond  to  pleasant  and  unj)leasant  feelin|;s.  The  p'lieral  biological 
interpretation  of  the  feelings  connects  plea.sure  with  beneficial 
stimuli  and  a  pxxl  condition  of  the  organism,  and  unj)leasantness 
with  injurious  stimuli  and  bad  bodily  conditions — a  rule  to  which, 
however,  there  are  evident  exceptions.  \\\\{  this  concej)tion  does 
not  yet  indicate  in  what  manner  the  feelin^fs  arc  generated.  Is 
feeling  a  .sensation"  originating  in  the  excitation  of  .sensory  nerve- 
ends — and,  if  so,  are  there  specific  nerves  and  sense-organs  for  feel- 
ing, or  can  many  or  all  alfcrent  nerves  convey  to  the  brain  impulses 
wlii(  h  are  (a])able  of  arousing  these  forms  of  con.sciousne.ss; — or, 
<»n  the  contrary,  do  j)leasantness  and  unplea.santness  arise  from 
conditions  of  the  brain  itself?  The  latter  class  of  explanations 
has  ,s<-veral  rej)resentatives.  Mcyiiert  ^  suggested  that  feeling  is  an 
indication  of  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  brain,  especially  as  de- 
p<'ndent  on   the  blood  supplv. 

I/«'hmaini's  "dynamic  theory"  of  feeling*  regards  pl(>a'^antness  as 

'  I'siirhnl   Jin-.,    1910,    XVH,   DS. 

'  Stiimj.f,  Zrilschr./.  Psychol.,  190G,  XI.IV,  1 ;  Titrli.nrr.  Textbook  of  Psychology, 
UKK>,  p.  jr.i. 

'  psychiatric,  j).  171,  rite<l  iiftfT  I!Miinpl>aUH,  (Irumlzuijc  der  Psychologic,  190.^, 
p.   fill. 

*  Die  korperliche  Aussrrungcn  jtsychischrr  Zustdtulc,  r.Mll.  II,  291;  190.'),  Ill, 
40.'{;  otluT  intrrf'KtiiiK  rr)nr«-ptions  of  the  physiolopy  of  fc<linn  \r.\vr  Ihm'H  rntor- 
t.'iinr<l  \>y  M.irMh.iIi  in  his  Pain,  Pleasure  ami  .fisthctics,  1S91,  and  by  M.  Meyer, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  l'.M).s,   XV,  JOI. 
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the  index  of  a  proper  balance  between  the  supply  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  by  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain;  while  unpleasantness 
results  from  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  supply;  and  therefore 
every  very  intense  sensory  stimulus  is  unpleasant,  because  it  over- 
works some  of  the  brain-cells,  causing  their  expenditure  to  exceed 
the  supply  brought  to  them  by  the  blood  stream. 

The  Herbartian  doctrine  (see  just  below)  of  pleasantness  as 
the  measure  of  harmonious  co-operation  of  ideas,  and  of  unpleas- 
antness as  the  measure  of  conflict  between  ideas,  might  be  trans- 
lated into  the  neural  terms  of  facilitation  and  inhibition,  a  facili- 
tated reaction  being  pleasurable  and  an  inhibited  or  obstructed 
response  being  unpleasurable.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  theory  of 
Ziehen,^  that  the  ready  discharge  of  an  excited  portion  of  the  cor- 
tex along  paths  of  projection  or  of  association  is  pleasurable;  where- 
as the  obstruction  of  such  discharge  constitutes  unpleasantness. 
Where  pertinent  facts  are  so  meagre,  an  attempt  at  selecting  the 
best  of  these  hypotheses  is  scarcely  worth  while. 

§  11.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  our  work,  only  a  brief  refer- 
ence is  necessary  to  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  and  in  many  respects 
successful,  of  all  the  theories  which  derive  the  phenomena  of  the 
feelings  and  emotions,  in  general,  from  other  and  different  men- 
tal factors.  We  refer  to  that  best  known  as  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  great  German  psychologist,  Herbart.  This  theory 
makes  feeling  dependent  upon  the  relations  of  the  ideas  as  further- 
ing or  checking  each  other.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  to  begin  with, 
that  feeling  is  a  secondary  or  derived  form  of  consciousness.  No 
form  of  mental  activity  is  more  primitive  and  unanalyzable  than 
feeling;  none  is  earlier  in  the  development  of  mental  life.^  Be- 
fore the  infant  has  localized  the  different  sensations,  and  combined 
them  into  percepts  of  the  different  parts  of  its  own  organism,  the 
consciousness  of  being  affected  in  a  given  way,  either  pleasurable 
or  not,  must  predominate.  Other  forms  of  feeling — of  desire,  un- 
easiness, comfort,  etc. — are  inseparably  connected  with  its  first 
states  of  consciousness;  they  belong  to  its  inherited  imj)ulses  and 
instincts,  and  are  only  later  definitely  related  to  the  appropriate 
ideas.  The  primary  formation  of  self-consciousness  is  quite  as 
truly  connected  with  self-feeliug,  pleasurable  or  painful,  as  with  the 
process  of  ideation  in  constructing  the  concept  of  "me"  and  "not- 
me."     Volkmann  von  Volkmar,  in  his  great  work,^  considers  feeling 

*  Physiologische  Psychologie  der  Gefilhle  und  Affcktc,  1902. 

*  The  same  view  of  tlie  feolinKs  is  inaintainod  by  llorwicz,  ami  developod  at 
length,  polemically,  by  Lotzc  (Horwicz,  Pnycholuijinchc  Anulymn,  i,  j)!).  108  f.; 
Lotze,  Medicin.  I'syvfiologie,  pp.  '2'Ary  f.). 

^  Lehrbuch  d.  Fsycholorjie,  1884,  II,  pp.  298  ff. 
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as  the  (•oii.scioiisiic.s.s  of  the  process  of  idcatiidi  itself  as  <listin;:iii>ln<l 
from  eonseiousiiess  of  this  or  that  idea,  and  it  is  eonditioiied  ujxm 
some  resistance  l)eiii<;  offered  to  the  process.  Feeling'  is,  then,  no 
one  j)roper  idea,  to  he  j)hiced  in  conjunction  or  chissed  with  others. 
It  is  rather  a  hecominp  conscious  of  tlie  decree  of  tension,  a.s  it  were, 
which  characterizes  the  j)rocess  of  ideation  at  eacli  particular  mo- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  ori<,nn  of  a  feellni,'  is,  then,  the  existence 
of  two  simultaneous  opposed  ideas.  Their  coexistence  occasions 
a  state  of  tension  {'' Spaiinunc/"),  as  it  were,  and  this  state  pives 
way  as  one  idea  triumphs  over  the  other.  The  type  of  simj)li*  feel- 
iiifj  may  he  ilhistrati'd  hy  the  condition  in  which  the  mind  fuuls 
itself  when  Ustening  to  harmoni(»us  or  discorchint  musical  sounds. 

As  has  already  been  said  (p.  511),  this  tluniy  closely  approaches 
one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  j)urcly  j»hysiolo(;ical  theories. 

But,  altlu^u^di  we  are  to  distini,'uisji  sensation  from  feeling,  we 
must  rc^pird  the  feeling  which  inseparahly  accompanies  sensation 
as  jiiiiiKj,  strictly  speaking,  and  nc^t  as  iouc  oj  sensation;  or,  in  other 
words,  tlie  tone  of  every  sensation,  as  either  pleasurahle  or  pain- 
ful, is  ^'iven  to  it  l)y  the  fecTmi;  which  accompanies  and  hlends  with 
it.  The  sensation,  as  having'  a  certain  cjuality,  cpiantity,  and  lo- 
cality, is  capahle  of  heinj;  hiiilt  into  a  '"I'hini;"  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  not  itself.  But  the  feeiin<^,  the  pleasurahle  or  pain- 
ful tone  of  tlie  sensation,  is  always  reco^'uized  as  purely  and  simply 
a  way  in  which  the  mind  is  affected.  To  refuse  to  speak  of  sensa- 
tions and  emotions,  with  all  their  comj)licated  j)hysical  basis,  as 
belonging  at  all  in  the  realm  of  "feeling,"  is  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
word  unwarrantably.  The  Ilerbartian  theory  commits  in  this  mat- 
trr  the  mistake  which  it  is  ^'uilty  of  committing;  repeatetlly;  it  re- 
gards the  "ideas"  as  realities  that  liave  in  some  sort  a  substantial 
existenc-e,  and  can  do  something  by  way  of  furthering'  or  hindering 
each  other.  Hut  iileas  are  themselves  nothing'  nmre  than  mental 
proilucts  that  exist  oidy  when  and  so  lonj;  as  the  mind  acts  with  a 
definite  de^'ree  and  kind  of  ener^'V.  In  determinin;,'  the  kind  and 
de^'ree  of  this  ideating'  ener^'V,  the  previous  action  and  habit  of  the 
mind  by  way  of  feeling'  is  (piite  as  influential  uj)on  the  mode  of 
feeling'  as  the  manner  of  its  ideating  energy.  Finally,  this  theory 
wrecks  itself  upon  the  denial  of  all  that  which  the  j)hysiol()^i(al 
theory  maintains  and  establishes.  The  two  the(»ries,  then,  sup- 
plement and  c-orrect  each  other;  but  rvm  when  rovihinrd  tliri/  only 
itll  u,s  in  jKirl  what  arr  tlir  physical  and  mental  conditions  under 
which  fcclinff  arises. 

§  12.  As  a  lojfieal  c-onse(|uence  of  (he  very  nature  of  all  kinds 
and  de|;rees  of  feeling',  a  strict  cla^^sifieation  of  our  affective  an<l  emo- 
tional states  is  impossible.     The  difiiculty  is  even  ^'nater  than  that 
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which  was  found  to  be  encountered  by  every  attempt  to  classify 
the  sensations  of  smell,  as  such.  In  both  cases — that  of  certain 
sensations  and  that  of  all  feelings — the  popular  language  is  signifi- 
cant of  this  fact  of  universal  experience.  Sensations  of  color  are 
either  red,  green,  blue,  etc.;  but  agreeable  sensations  of  smell  are 
either  of  a  rose,  or  of  a  violet;  and  disagreeable  odors  are  either  of 
asafoetida,  or  of  mercaptan,  etc.  In  somewhat  the  same  w^ay, 
judgments  are  fitly  classified  as  either  positive  or  negative,  universal 
or  particular  or  distributive,  etc.;  but  all  these  classes  of  judgments 
may,  when  considered  in  their  affective  or  emotional  aspect,  be 
distinguished  as  characterized  by  feelings  of  doubt,  or  of  certainty, 
and  accompanied  by  feelings  of  sadness,  or  of  joy,  or  of  mixed 
pleasure  and  pain. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  feelings 
is  likely  to  be  most  practically  successful,  even  if  it  must  surrender 
the  attempt  at  scientific  accuracy,  when  it  takes  some  one  of  the 
points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  may  be  best  seen  in  indirect 
vision,  as  it  were.  Among  the  classification  schemes  derived  in 
this  way,  that  is  perhaps  most  convenient  which  emphasizes  those 
other  forms  of  mental  activity  on  which  the  various  kinds  of  feel- 
ing are  chiefly  dependent.  In  this  way,  we  may  recognize  three, 
or  four,  great  classes  of  human  experiences,  when  looked  upon  as 
characterized  by  their  affective,  or  emotional,  aspect.  These  would 
be  (1)  the  sensuous  feelings,  or  those  which  are  dependently  re- 
lated to,  and  in  consciousness  blended  with,  the  different  qualities 
and  intensities  of  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses  or  the  more  gen- 
eral organic  functions;  (2)  the  intcilcctual  feelings,  or  those  which 
precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  various  activities  of  discrimina- 
tion, association,  judgment,  reasoning,  and,  indeed,  all  the  forms 
of  functioning  of  the  "mind"  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  latter 
word;  (3)  (rsthctic  feelings,  or  those  which  belong  to  the  perception 
and  appreciation  of  what  we  call  "the  beautiful"  (in  its  various 
forms),  or  its  opposite;  and  (4)  the  moral  feelings,  or  those  affective 
experiences  which  appertain  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  human  con- 
duct. To  these  might  be  added  a  fifth  class,  to  be  called  the  relig- 
ious feelings,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  satisfac- 
torily treated  as  special  forms  of  the  combination  of  the  intellectual, 
sesthetic,  and  moral  feelings.* 

In  adopting  this,  or  any  similar  classification,  it  nnist  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  senses,  iiitelk'ct,  and  will  enter  into 
all  the  activities  connected  with  every  form  of  com[)lex  and  highly 
developed  emotion;    and  such  are  all   the  emotional  states  of  our 

'  A  similar  classification  is  that  proposed  by  Ilorwicz:  Psychologischc  Aualy- 
sen,  ii,  pp.  82  f. 
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adult  ('XjM'ricncf.  For  this  reason  also,  no  hard  and  fixed  Hue  tan 
Ik-  drawn  al)out  tin-  dilFcrfnt  scwallcil  chisses  of  feelings.  The 
trsthetic  feelings  cannot  he  separated  from  the  sensuons;  for  ex- 
ample, the  feeling  which  accompanies  the  sensation  (jf  a  musical 
chord,  or  of  the  color  ])urple,  may  he  classed  under  either  head. 
Nor  can  the  intellectual  feelings  be  separated  from  the  a>sthetic;  the 
jxTception  of  harmony  of  colors  and  sound  is  inseparably  connected 
with  a-sthetic  and  sensuous  feeling,  and  the  latter  is  intensified  or 
otherwise  modified  under  the  intellectual  laws  of  contrast,  change, 
hahit,  and  higher  association.  Even  the  feelings  which  we  call 
"moral"  on  account  of  their  connection  with  will  and  desire,  often 
have  an  indefinite  j)art  of  them  so  ((juihined  with  feelings  located  in  the 
hodilv  organism,  or  so  dejx'ndent  on  its  functions  for  their  fjuantity 
and  (|uality,  that  a  strict  separation  becomes  imj)ossible.  Love  is  sel- 
dom or  never  so  ])urely  ideal  as  not  plainly  to  involve  in  itself  feel- 
ing of  sensuous  and  a'sthetic  sort;  hate  not  mixed  with  anger,  and 
so  suj)ported  on  some  I'lenu-nts  of  that  ])hysical  basis  whicii  under- 
lies the  latter,  is  hard  to  discover  in  real  life. 

§  13.  All  feelings  are  characterized  by  tone,  strengtl),  rhythm, 
and  content.  Their  content  is  determined  by  the  ideating  activity 
with  which  they  are  directly  connected,  or  to  which  they  are  relat- 
ed; and  this  content  may  be  comj)aratively  simple,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  feeling  connected  with  the  presentiition  of  a  colored  surface 
(for  example,  ])urple  or  green),  or  obviously  complex,  as  is  the  case 
with   the  sentiments  of  j)atriotism,  loyalty,  and  religious  devotion. 

Feelings,  like  all  other  mental  ])henomena,  occur  under  tinit- 
form;  they  are,  in  general,  rhythmic  in  character,  and  change  in  re- 
sjH'ct  to  content,  tone,  and  intensity,  with  a  movement  marked  more 
or  less  <listinctly  l)y  the  (piality  of  j)eriodicity.  Their  rhytlim, 
with  resp<'ct  to  content,  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  recur- 
rence of  clianges  in  the  ideating  activity  as  dt-jx-ndent  especially 
uj)«>n  attention  and  the  laws  of  association.  Feelings  of  sadni'ss  or 
jov,  comfort  or  discomfort,  may  come  aroimd  again  in  conscious- 
ness, as  it  were,  according  to  the  rhythmic  nioveiinnt  of  the  sensa- 
tions whi<h  (H'casion  them.  Sometimes  an  alternati(»n  of  tone  takes 
place,  which  carri«-s  tin-  mind  back  and  forth  by  the  point  of  indif- 
ference (or  hyj)othetical  zero-p(»int  of  feeling)  between  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  sensations,  or  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  we 
are  sometimes  force<l  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  whether  a  certain 
(■(•mitination  of  colors,  or  (puility  of  taste  or  smell,  is  jdeasing  to  us 
or  not;  in  siu  h  a  ( ase  fe<  ling  seem.s  to  move  rhythmically  bacJc  and 
forth  ix'tween  a  slightlv  jironounced  tone  of  ])leasure  and  a  -slightly 
j)ronounced  tone  of  p;iin. 

The    iiilrn.titi/,    too,    of   feelings    rises   and    falb  aiteriialely  in  de- 
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pendence  upon  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  nervous  processes 
and  of  the  train  of  ideas.  No  feehng  is  kept  at  a  long  continuous 
level  with  respect  to  its  vigor  and  pitch  of  strength.  The  law  of 
quickly  alternating  exhaustion  and  repair  of  the  nervous  elements 
underlies,  to  a  large  extent,  this  rhythmic  movement  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  feelings.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs  which  go  to  show 
that  the  conditions  of  the  end-organs  and  of  the  central  organs  are 
determinative  of  the  tone  and  strength  of  feeling.  Even  when  we 
are  strictly  attending  to  our  painful  feeling,  the  toothache  is  not  a 
perfectly  uniform  and  steady  strain;  even  when  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  abstract  attention  from  the  pain,  we  succeed  only  intermit- 
tently. But  the  course  of  the  ideas  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
as  influencing  the  rhythm  of  feeling.  As  our  sensations  or  mental 
images  become  more  clear  and  vivid,  the  feelings  attached  to  them 
gather  strength;  as  the  former  become  more  obscure  and  feeble, 
the  feelings  also  die  away  in  consciousness. 

§  14.  It  has  been  said  (p.  501)  that  some  psychologists  would 
divide  all  our  affective  states  into  two  classes  of  feelings — viz., 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  classi- 
fication is  entirely  unsatisfactory;  primarily  because  it  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of,  not  only  our  complex  feel- 
ings, emotions,  and  sentiments,  but  also  of  those  affective  experi- 
ences whose  analysis  has  hitherto  resisted  all  our  most  ingenious 
methods,  both  introspective  and  experimental.  We  have,  therefore, 
preferred  to  regard  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  as  the  "tone" 
of  feeling.  This  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  not  only  can  we  speak 
appropriately  of  the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  of  unpleasantness, 
but  that,  with  even  greater  propriety,  we  speak  of  nearly,  or  quite, 
all  our  feelings,  of  every  class,  as  being  themselves  either  pleasant 
or  unpleasant.  And,  indeed,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  is 
probably  the  most  general,  most  simple,  and  earliest  psychical 
process.  That  almost  all  feelings  are  characterized  by  some  posi- 
tive tone — or,  in  other  words,  are  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us — 
there  can  be  no  cjuestion.  Is  it  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  at  least 
in  some  slight  degree  and  in  some  more  or  less  indefinite  manner  ? 
is  an  inquiry  which  we  can  pretty  readily  answer  with  respect  to 
nearly  all  our  sensations  and  ideas.  The  cjuestion  has  for  a  long 
time  been  debated,  however,  whether  this  is  necessarily  true  of  all 
our  feelings.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  completely  ^'neutral"  feel- 
ing, or  feeling  that  is  in  no  respect  or  degree  either  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  to  us?  Neutral  or  indifferent  feelings  were  recognized 
by  Reid,   but  disputed   by   Hamilton.'     Baiii^  asserted   it  as   un- 

'  H:unilton's  TrorA.s-  of  Thomas  Rrul,  p.  311  (Edinburgh,  1S54). 
"  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  .id  ed.,  p,  13. 
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doul)to(l  that  "we  iniiy  ft-rl,  ami  }\'t  be  neither  ph-a-sed  nor  pained," 
and  that  "ahnost  every  plt'a.siiral)Ie  and  painful  sensation  and  emo- 
tion passes  thron;:h  a  sta^'e  or  moment  of  in(hn"erenc<'."  Wundt  ' 
argueil,  on  theoretical  ^'rounds,  that  j)leasure  and  |)ain,  as  tones  of 
feeling  having  a  variable  intensity,  are  conditions  which  may  Ix; 
regarded  as  on  tlilFerent  sides  of  a  zero-j)oint,  or  ])oint  of  indif- 
ference lyin^  between  them.  It  d(M'S  not  follow,  however,  that, 
beeause  the  mind  j>asses  in  time  from  feelinj,'  of  one  positive  tone 
(pleiusure)  to  feelini^  of  the  opposite  tone  (pain),  it  must,  therefore, 
at  .some  instant  be  in  a  state  of  feeling  that  has  no  tone  and  lies 
between  the  two.  The  curve  ])lotted  to  represent  the  rise  and  fall 
of  feeling  is  a  material  line;  it  cannot  be  at  one  time  ixlow,  and  at 
another  above,  the  abscissa-line,  without  at  some  single  ])oint  (the 
zero-point)  coinciding  with  it.  lint  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
such  a  curve  is  a  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  in  one  respect, 
it  is  so  in  all  (jIIht  respects.  The  (juestion  whether  there  is  any 
zero-point  U)  the  tone  of  feeling  can  only  be  answered  by  an  apj)eal 
to  con.sciousness;  and  this  answer,  like  all  others  given  to  similar 
a]){K'als,  is  likely  to  contain  dubious  and  conflicting  elements.  It 
is  (piite  certain  that  one  can  ])ass  from  a  high  state  of  pleasure  to 
one  of  intense  ])ain  without  any  consciously  interj)olate(l  neutral 
feeling.  For  example,  if  while  one  is  viewing  a  beautiful  landscape 
one  is  stung  by  hornets,  the  condition  of  (piiet  massive  pleasure  may 
be  converted  into  one  of  great  physical  sulfering  witiiout  any  inter- 
vening fi-eling  of  indill'i-ri-nci'. 

§  15.  As  to  the  nervous  aj)j)aratus  and  ])hysi()logical  ])rocesses 
concerned  in  the  imparting  of  ])leasant  or  unj)leasant  tone  to  the 
various  kinds  of  feelings,  two  ])rincipal  views  have  been  current 
hitherto.  As  bearing  upon  the  pleasure-pain  tone  of  th<'  sensations, 
one  view  holds  that  the  same  aj)paratus  of  end-organs,  conducting 
ner\'e-tracts,  and  central  areas,  which  on  niinh-rate  excitenu'iit  j)ro- 
duccs  the  .simple  .sensations  of  pressure  or  of  temperature,  or  the 
more  complex  .sensations  of  tickling,  shuddering,  etc.,  |)roduces  the 
feeling  of  j)ain  when  irritated  with  increased  intensity.  Such  a 
view  would  apj)arently  have  also  to  Imld  that  nniscular  sensations 
have  the  same  physical  apj)ara(us  as  do  feelings  of  muscular  weari- 
n<'.s.s  or  exhaustion;  and,  j)erhaps,  that  cardialgia  and  hunger  are 
<lue  to  nKxlifications  of  the  action  of  the  same  nerves  of  the  stomach. 
Hut  from  the  introspt-ctive  ])oint  of  view  it  is  as  certain  that  sensations 
of  j)ressure  or  mere  tempi-ratun-  are  nidike  the  feeling  of  j)leasure 
prtKluced  bv  gentle  rubbing  or  by  comfortable  warmth,  or  the  j)ain 
that  comes  from  heavy  pn-.ssurc  or  burning,  as  it  is  that  sensations 
of  light  are  unlike  tho.se  of  nuisical  tone. 

'  Phjaiolog.  Psychologic,  2<1  v<\  ,  I,  jip.   1G.J  f. 
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It  is  now  known,  however,  that  there  are,  for  the  skin  at  least, 
end-organs    at    the    "pain    points"    (see    p.   345.)     It  becomes  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  the  pain  which  follows  the  excessive 
stimulation  of  the  other  end-organs  of  sense,  such  as  the  eye  or 
ear,  is  due  to  the  excitement  of  specific  "pain  nerves"  connected 
with  those  organs.    There  are  other  physiological  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing tlie  complete  identity  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  feeling  with  that  of  the  sensations  with  which  the  feel- 
ing is  allied.     The  facts  upon  which  Schiff  and  others  supported 
the  view  that  nervous  impulses  resulting  in  pain  travel  by  more  or 
less  distinct  paths  along  the  spinal  cord  have  already  been  stated. 
More  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  end-organs  of  tem- 
perature, pressure,  and  pain  are  locally  separable  in  the  different 
minute  areas  of  the  skin.     Pathological  results  indicating  the  same 
separation  of  the  nervous  elements  of  feeling  also  deserve  a  brief 
mention.     In  certain  cases  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  pain  is  lost, 
while  its  sensibility  to  touch  is  not  weakened  or  is  even  increased. 
The  reverse  condition  also  sometimes  occurs.     "Analgia,"  as  occa- 
sioned by  pathological  states  of  the  spinal  cord  due  to  lead-poison- 
ing, was  noticed  in  many  cases  by  Beau.     This  loss  of  sensibility  to 
pain  can  hardly  be  explained  by  any  change  in  the  activity  of  cer- 
tain end-organs  common  both  to  touch  and  to  painful  feeling.    What 
impairment  of  function  could  possibly  result  in  destroying  the  sen- 
sitiveness  to  strong  mechanical  and  thermic  excitations,  such  as 
ordinarily  occasion  great  pain,  while  the  response  by  way  of  sensa- 
tions of  touch  to  much  feebler  excitations  remains  undiminished  ? 
The  same  argument  would  appear  decisive  against  identifying, 
locally,  the  central  nervous  processes  which  result  in  sensation  with 
those  which  result  in  feeling.     In  certain  stages  of  narcosis,  pro- 
duced by  ether  or  chloroform,  the  patient  is  able  to  perceive  the 
slightest  contact  with  the  skin,  but  feels  no  pain  even  when  the  same 
area  is  treated  severely.     Moreover,  in  some  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis, 
a  constant  difference  seems  to  exist  in  the  time  at  which  the  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  and  the  feelings  of  pain,  simultaneously  excited  at 
the  end-organ,  arise  in  the  mind.     If  the  patient  is  pricked  Avith  a 
needle,  he  will  instantly  feel  the  contact,  and  the  pain  only  one  to 
two  seconds  later.^     The  case  of  the  eye,  which  responds  with  sensa- 
tions of  light  and  color  when  tlie  ()])tic  nerve  is  moderately  excited, 
and  with  the  painful  feeling  of  being  blinded  when  tlie  stiuuilus  is 
increased,   is   not  perfectly  clear;  for  cases  of  amaurosis  are  on 
record  where  the  painful  feeling  persisted  after  the  eye  had  lost  all 

'  See  Fiinke,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Ill,  ii,  pp.  297  f.;  such  phenomena 
have  been  especially  discussed  by  Osthoff,  Die  V erlaiigsamung  d.  Schmerzemp- 
findung  bei  Tabes  dorsalis,  1874. 
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power  to  (li>tin^Miisli  li^'lit.  It  may  well  !»<•,  tlKTcforf,  that  wliile 
the  .s|H'ciHc  .sensations  of  Ught  and  cohjr  arc  (hie  to  tlie  irritation  of 
tlie  optic  nerve,  the  excitement  of  fe<  lin<,'  iiuUcates  a  sinnihaneous 
irritation  of  part  of  the  trigeminus. 

We  are  conijxHed,  then,  to  confess  that  the  locah/iiif;  of  tlic 
ner\-ous  apparatus,  and  the  nature  of  the  physioio|,M(al  processes 
which  give  the  tone  of  painful  and  pk'asurahk'  feehn^'  to  our  sensa- 
tions, require  further  investit^ation.  The  teniU'ncy  of  the  evick'nce, 
liowever,  is  toward  a  theory  which  assi^Mis  to  feehng  a  more  or  h'ss 
.sej)arate  mechanism  of  end-or^'ans,  conducting,'  nerve-tracts,  and 
central  area.s  (or  at  least  of  nervous  elements  in  the  central  areas). 

§  IG.  Certiiin  mixtures  of  vaguely  localized  sensations,  with  feel- 
ings of  a  more  or  less  ])leasant  or  unpleasant  tone,  have  acfpiireci 
the  name  of  scusu.i  commiuii.t,  or  "common  fet-ling."  Such  fi«I- 
ing  mav  have  more  or  less  of  content  of  one  kind  or  anotlu-r,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  perception  and  ideation  wilii  which  it  is 
coml)incd.  Nervous  impulses  of  indefinite  variety  and  the  most 
manifold  p<Tij)hcral  origin  are  constantly  ])ouring  in,  as  it  wi-re, 
UjM)n  the  cerchral  centres — each  one  contrihiiting  some  element  to 
the  characteristic  tone  of  consciousness.  The  resulting  feelings  are 
modes  of  our  bciufj  aj]ccted  which  are  not  converted  into  definite 
presentiitions  of  .sense,  or  referred  to  a  particular  part  of  our  own 
Ixxlies.  The  effect  of  changes  in  the  minute  hlood-vesscls  and 
other  ca{)illaries  about  the  ncrve-<'n(lings,  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties in  the  blood,  the  condition  of  the  lower  cerebral  centres,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  other  internal  organs,  and  the 
connection  of  the  symj)athetic  with  the  cerebr(vs])inal  nervous  sys- 
tem, are  all  felt  in  this  way.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  few  (if  any) 
.sen.sations  are  without  .some  tt)ne  of  f(>eling,  while  many  sensations 
are  exceedingly  heterogeneous  in  their  element.s,  and  not  clearly 
n-ferred  to  the  place  of  their  origin,  a  iiu'laiujc,  as  it  were,  of  oK- 
.scure  bodily  affections  is  readily  formed. 

Sen.sations  in  themselves  heterogeneous  may  also  be  brought 
into  a  temporary  relation  by  the  partial  identity  of  their  source  of 
excitation,  and  of  the  nervous  connections  in  the  central  organs. 
It  is  also  alwavs  a  very  important  (|Uestion,  how  the  more  obscure 
and  mi.xetl  Ixxlily  feelings  stand  related  to  the  miml's  course  of 
kleation,  to  attention,  asscMiation,  etc.  This  relation  often  de- 
termines whether  such  j)bscure  imj)re.ssions  shall  be  definitely  ol>- 
je<(ified  or  not;  whether  they  shall  not  rather  run  together  in  the 
dark  stream  of  common  fe<'ling.  I/<'t  any  one  susjH-nd  for  an  in- 
stant a  train  of  interesting  thought,  which  has  up  to  the  moment 
1m  »  II  iiiti  rrnpted  onlv  by  c<Ttain  obscure  fe<lings  of  uneasiness,  and 
su(  h  a  one  w  ill  be  al-le  in>tantlv  to  select  and  localize  in  the  cramj)e(l 
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chest,  or  oppressed  limbs,  or  tired  organs  of  special  sense,  most  of 
the  sensations  whose  painful  tone  has  thus  colored  the  stream  of 
common  feeling.  Separation  from  localized  sensations  is,  then,  the 
chief  negative  characteristic  of  common  feeling.  Under  its  dif- 
ferent principal  forms  we  may  distinguish  different  total  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  relation  in  which  the  being  aware  merely 
that  we  are  affected  in  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  manner  stands 
to  the  being  aware  of  what  affects  us  in  this  manner.  Thus  we 
sometimes  feel  well  or  ill,  elevated  or  depressed,  without  ability  to 
assign  these  feelings  at  all  definitely  to  the  physical  organism,  either 
as  perceived  or  imaged,  or  to  any  reason  in  the  train  of  ideas.  At 
other  times  the  general  impression  of  being  in  the  body,  for  some 
greater  or  less  amount  of  either  weal  or  woe,  is  emphatic;  we  feel 
ill  all  over,  or  seem  to  enjoy  the  coursing  of  the  blood  through  every 
artery  and  vein,  as  though  mentally  present  in  the  extended  tissues. 

This  melange  of  sensations  and  feelings,  the  so-called  sensus 
communis,  is  connected  in  an  important  way  with  the  higher  forms 
of  self-consciousness,  and  with  our  entire  sense  of  personality. 
Temporary  and  relatively  unimportant  disturbances  of  its  more 
essential  characteristics  may  result  in  our  "feeling  queer,"  or  "feel- 
ing not  exactly  like  ourselves."  More  important  and  permanent 
disturbances  take  the  form  of  those  illusions  which  are  character- 
istic of  certain  forms  of  insanity,  such  as  that  some  part  of  the  body 
is  made  of  glass,  or  that  wheels  are  whirling  inside  the  head,  etc. 
Upon  the  introspective  basis  of  such  experiences  of  "common 
feeling"  a  whole  system  of  perverted  judgments  may  be  based, 
and  essential  changes  in  the  conduct  of  life  brought  about.  This 
is  what  w(Hdd  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
psychological  truth  that  our  feelings  are  the  factors,  and  the  aspects, 
of  our  total  experience  which  we  attribute  most  directly  and  essen- 
tially to  our  very  "own  self,"  as  distinguished  from  other  selves. 
Functional  disturbances  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  both  peripheral 
and  central,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  feeling  aspect  of  our  experi- 
ence, alter  in  the  most  important  way  our  conception  of  the  Self. 

§  17.  The  question  whether  every  sensation  has  some  feeling 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  question  whether  every  feeling  is 
of  either  painful  or  pleasurable  tone.  The  tone  of  the  feeling  of 
sensations  is  the  agreeable  or  disagreeal)le  affection  of  conscious- 
ness which  they  often  carry,  as  inseparably  coiniected  with  them. 
The  particular  tone  belonging  to  any  sensation  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, dependent  on  its  intensity.  Sensations  of  moderate  inten- 
sity— that  is,  of  intensity  below  the  ])oint  at  which  the  minimum  of 
painful  feeling  begins — are  usually  ])leasurable.  The  feeling  of 
pain  rises  in  intensity,  from  the  jjoint  where  it  begins,  as  the  in- 
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tni^ity  of  the  stiiiiulus  incrcasrs;  Imt  the  curves  wlilcli  r(j)n'stiit  (he 
iiKTt'asf  of  fri-lin;,'  ami  the  iiicrrasf  of  sensation  hy  no  means  coin- 
j)U't('Iy  corresponil.  'I'lie  anionnt  of  j)K'asural)k'  feelini^'  is  also  de- 
|M'ndrnt  on  tlu'  clement  of  time.  It  has  l>een  tliou<;ht  to  reach  a 
maximum  at  ahoiit  the  point  where  the  stren^'th  of  sensation  is 
the  most  favorable  for  accurate  discernment  of  the  ohjective 
stimulus. 

As  to  the  de})cndence  of  tlic  tone  of  feeling  hclonginf^  to  a  sen- 
sation upon  the  quality  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  held  that  no  sen- 
sation is  ab.sohUth/  j)leasant  or  unpleasant  irrespective  of  its  in- 
tensitv.  Even  then,  however,  it  would  have  to  he  admitteil  that 
f|Ualitativcly  diirerent  sensations  dilfer  greatly  in  the  amount  which 
is  consistent  with  an  agreeable  tone  of  feeling.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  regard  to  the  organic  sensations,  and  the  special  sensations  of 
touch,  smell,  and  taste,  that  the  relation  between  tone  of  feeling 
and  the  (juality  of  sensation  is  most  a])parent.  Doubtless  large  al- 
lowance must  be  made  in  all  cases  for  individual  peculiarities  of 
orgam'sm,  association,  etc.  The  disagreeable  tone  t)f  feeling  which 
almost  universally  attaches  itself  to  certain  qualities  of  .sensation, 
however  moderate  or  unobtrusive  their  intensity,  may  be  largely  ex- 
plicable on  the  principle  of  heredity.  Ihit,  taking  matters  as  they 
stiin<l  in  pH'sent  ex|)erience,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
tone  of  feeling  is  not,  in  certain  cases,  directly  dependent  on  the 
(juality  (jf  sensation.  This  is  a  fpiestion  upon  which  only  conscious- 
ness can  pronounce.  All  degrees  of  some  tastes  and  smells  are  disa- 
greeable to  most  persons.  Bitter  is  a  distinctive  s])ccies  of  the  (pial- 
ity  of  gustatory  .sensations;  but  the  ])leasurc  which  some  persons 
have  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  it  is,  as  a  rule,  ac(|uired.  It  is 
true  that  some  substances,  whose  odor  in  large  (piantity  is  disagreea- 
ble, become  tolerable,  or  even  j)leasant,  when  the  snicll  from  them 
is  faint.  I'ut  this  faint  smell  is  not  the  same,  but  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent ([uality;  oftentimes  it  could  imt  be  immediately  recognized  as 
coming  from  the  same  substance  as  that  which  emitted  tlie  strong 
odor.  I)iscor«iant  sounds  are,  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  naturally 
unj)leasant;  and  so  most  witnesses  would  pronounce  certain  (oiu- 
plex  .sensations  of  the  skin  (as  of  creeping,  prickling,  «'tc.). 

§  IS.  The  character  of  tlu'  disagreeable  or  painfid  fe«Tmg  belong- 
ing to  dilTerent  classes  of  sensations  also  ditTcrs  with  resj>ect  to  the 
nature  of  its  attachment  to  a  rccogni/.c<l  j>hysical  basis.  Inhar- 
monious colors  produce  in  us  a  feeling  of  mild  dissatisfaction,  which 
appears  as  almost  wholly  of  a  spiritual  kin<I.  Discordant  tones 
cause  more  of  j)hysical  sutTering;  and  disagreeable  smells  or  tastes 
CH'ate  a  wide-spread  senst*  of  organic  discomfort.  I'ains  in  the 
skin  and  interior  organs,  however,  may  take  a  character  of  intense 
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bodily  anguish,  which  is  distinctive  of  no  other  qiiahties  of  sensation, 
and  which  is  capable  of  submerging  all  sensation,  as  such,  in  a  flood 
of  painful  feeling. 

The  tone  of  sensuous  feeling  is  also  dependent  upon  the  total 
condition  of  consciousness  as  determined  by  attention,  mental  habit, 
association  of  the  feelings  among  themselves  and  with  the  ideas, 
control  of  the  will,  etc.  Such  feeling  is,  therefore,  largely  a  second- 
ary element  of  experience,  which  arises  through  certain  acquired 
effects  of  the  sensations  as  connected  with  previous  activities  of 
the  mind.  But  concerning  the  physical  basis  of  the  feelings,  in 
this  aspect  of  them,  we  have  scanty  scientific  knowledge;  and  the 
subject  is  not  as  yet  one  with  which  physiological  psychology  can 
very  successfully  deal. 

§  19.  Characteristic  mixtures  of  feeling — some  of  them  scarcely 
describable — seem  to  be  attached  inseparably  to  different  kinds  of 
sensations.  This  is  obvious  when  we  consider  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  way  we  are  affected  by  major  and  minor  chords,  by  suc- 
cessive tones  having  different  musical  intervals  (for  example,  the 
diminished  third,  etc.),  and  by  the  characteristic  clangs  of  different 
musical  instruments.  Writers  upon  this  part  of  musical  theory 
may  disagree  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  violin,  clarinet, 
cornet,  or  hautboy,  with  respect  to  the  tone  of  feeling  belonging  to 
each;  but  they  can  scarcely  deny  the  fact  of  a  marked  difference. 
Goethe^  called  attention  to  the  change  in  spiritual  tone,  as  it  were, 
which  harmonizes  with  what  the  eye  sees  when  looking  upon  the 
world  through  different-colored  glasses.  Here,  again,  the  precise 
equivalent,  or  value,  in  terms  of  feeling,  which  the  different  color- 
tones  possess,  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  the  fact  that  the 
tones  of  feeling  change  with  the  color-tones  is  beyond  dispute. 
That  feelings  of  soberness  or  gloom  go  with  black,  of  excitement 
with  red,  of  cheerfulness  with  light  green,  of  cool  quiet  with  dark 
blue,  of  intense  sensuous  pleasure  with  saturated  purple,  would 
probably  be  admitted  by  most  persons.  Fewer  would  agree  to  de- 
scribing the  tone  of  feeling  belonging  to  dark  yellow  or  spectral 
orange  as  one  of  "suppressed  excitement,"  or  to  brown  as  one  of 
"perfectly  neutral  mood." 

§  20.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  various  forms  of  feeling,  when 
they  become  stronger  and  the  disturbances  of  their  organic  basis, 
so  to  say,  more  powerfully  show  themselves  in  consciousness,  par- 
take of  certain  common  characteristics  which  lead  to  their  being 
classified  as  "emotions."  But,  again,  they  are  suixlivided  in  an  in- 
definite way,  according  to  the  relation  they  sustain  to  their  oi)jects, 
or  to  the  actions  which  they  teiul  to  induce  or  to  influence.     In 

'  Farbenlehre,  §  7G3. 
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this  way,  such  diircniit  words  as  "afri-ctioii,"  "  j)assi()ii,"  "  iiiij)iils('," 
and  "desire"  (the  former  two  emphasizing'  rather  the  passive,  and 
the  hitter  two,  the  active  aspect  of  tlie  affective  condition)  may  l>e 
apj»hed  to  essentially  the  same  class  of  feelings.  A  sufficient  in- 
crease in  their  intensity,  and  a  resulting  increase  of  the  "somatic 
resonance,"  may  even  convert  the  higher,  and  usually  milder,  in- 
tellectual, aesthetic,  and  moral  feelings  into  an  emotional  experi- 
ence. In  truth,  essentially  the  same  mental  state,  so  far  as  dis- 
tinctions of  affective  (juality  are  concerned,  may  l>e  called  simj)ly 
a  feeling,  or  an  emotion,  or  a  passion,  or  a  sentiment.  For  example, 
love,  whether  sexual  or  so-<allcd  Platonic,  or  that  distinctive  of  any 
of  the  various  social  relations,  may  on  dilferent  occasions  merit  tiie 
distinctions  involved  in  any  of  these  terms,  (^wing  t(i  this  general 
fact,  the  physiology  of  the  various  more  complex  forms  of  emotion 
may  l)e  studied  from  the  same  ])oints  of  view. 

§  21.  All  emotional  forms  of  feeling  are  accom])anied  hy  abrupt 
and  marked  changes  in  the  diaracter  and  time-course  of  the  mental 
train.  Such  changes  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  relation 
Itotli  of  cause  and  of  cfTect  to  these  feelings.  Some  impression 
with  which  strong  feeling  has  become  associated  is  made  upon  the 
mind;  the  result  is  a  transitory  interruj)tion  of  the  mi-ntal  e(jui- 
poise.  This  constitutes  in  part  the  justification  for  the  saying  that 
from  mere  feeling  to  afTection  is  a  "leap."  '  As  a  rule,  the  effect  of 
any  sudden  and  surprising  imj)ression — perception  of  some  object 
of  sense,  or  remembered  image — is  to  start  the  flow  of  emotion. 
Thus  anger,  fear,  desire,  avarice,  take  men  "off  their  guard";  the 
feelings  of  such  kind  that  are  stiirted  by  a  given  mental  impression 
themselves  produce  a  confusion  of  the  mental  train.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  disturbance  of  the  mental  train  is  itself  pro- 
<luctiv<'  of  a  new  j)hase  of  feeling,  such  as  is  associated  with  the 
particular  ideas  that  in  confused  and  hurried  throngs  rush  into 
consciousness,  as  well  as  with  the  general  state  of  consciousness 
considered  as  one  of  haste  and  confusion.  The  physical  l)asis  of 
this  state  is  laid  in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  excitation  that 
t'xists  within  the  central  organs  the  idro-  and  scnxirv-niotor  cen- 
tres of  the  een'bral  hemispheres. 

A  not  unreasonalde  conjecture  as  to  the  central  condititms  ou 
which  the  excitement  of  the  more  conijdex  forms  of  eniolioti  are  de- 
p«'ndtnt,  would  state  the  case  in  somewhat  the  following  way: 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  <lifferent  individuals  differ  more  widely 
and  incalculai)ly  as  to  the  j)articular  feelings  evoked,  on  difTerent 
particular  occasions,  than  as  to  the  sensations  and  ideas  oc- 
casioned by  changes  in  the  amoinits,  kin<ls,  and  time-rates  of  the 
'  Compare  Nahlowsky,  Daa  Gcjuhl^Ubcn,  etc.,  KinltUung. 
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stimuli  which  act  upon  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  This  fact 
suggests  that  our  feelings  are  determined  by  the  changeable  relations 
of  the  neural  processes  to  the  constitution,  previous  habits  and 
temporary  mood  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  the  relations  of 
each  neural  process  to  all  the  others  within  the  central  system,  in 
a  more  irregular  way  than  are  our  sensations  and  our  knowledge. 
Those  conditions  of  the  nervous  processes  which  depend  immediately 
upon  the  quality,  intensity,  and  time-rate  of  the  stimuli  that  act 
upon  the  end-organs  of  sense,  are  in  general  conformable  to  law; 
they  are  regular  and — as  it  were — to  be  depended  upon.  In  cor- 
respondence with  them  are  the  regularity  and  the  dependableness 
of  our  sensations  and  of  our  knowledge  by  the  senses.  But  over 
and  above  the  more  uniformly  recurrent  similar  elements  in  all  the 
peripherally  originated  nervous  processes,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  "semi-chaotic  surplus"  of  nervous  action  occasioned  in  the  brain 
centres.  In  this  semi-chaotic  surplus — the  general  character  of 
which  depends  upon  what  the  whole  nervous  system  was,  and  is, 
and  has  recently  been  doing,  and  upon  how  the  various  new  stimula- 
tions, running  in  to  the  brain  centres,  fit  in  with  all  this  and  with 
one  another — may  we  find  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  emo- 
tions. No  wonder,  then,  that  these  conditions  are  so  indeterminate 
for  different  individuals,  and  so  changeable  in  the  same  individual. 
At  any  particular  moment  the  kind  and  amount  of  feeling  experi- 
enced has  for  its  physiological  condition  the  total  complex  relation 
in  which  all  the  subordinate  neural  processes,  set  up  by  the  stimuli 
of  that  moment,  stand  to  one  another  and  to  the  set,  or  direction, 
of  pre-existing  related  neural  processes.^ 

§  22.  Besides  the  physiological  changes  of  central  origin,  which 
accompany  or  follow  certain  perceptions  and  trains  of  ideas,  the 
wonderful,  characteristic  effect  which  these  forms  of  feeling  pro- 
duce upon  certain  of  the  vital  organs  is  the  most  noteworthy  pe- 
culiarity of  all  affections,  emotions,  and  passions.  Upon  this  point 
science  has  far  less  than  we  could  wish  of  information  reaching 
beyond  the  observations  of  ordinary  experience.  Of  such  informa- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  important  concerns  the  influence  exerted 
througli  many  groups  of  muscles,  from  the  central  organs,  upon  the 
vaso-motor  system.  The  effect  of  shame,  fear,  or  anger,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  matter  of  common  re- 
mark. But  some  grow  pale  and  others  red,  when  angry.  As  long 
ago  as  1854,  R.  Wagner  investigated  the  effect  of  fear  uj)()n  the  heart 
of  a  rabbit.  A  blow  on  the  table  near  the  animal  was  found  to 
cause  its  heart  to  stand  still  a  short  time,  and  then  resume  beating 

'  See  Ladd,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explaiintnry,  1S94,  p.  17;};  and  on  the 
whole  subject  of  feeling,  ibid.,  chapters  IX,  X,  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXV. 
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witli  accclcratctl  fr(<iiirii(V  of  stroke.  Siil>s((Hi(nt  iiiv<-sti;,Mtioiis 
have  iiiatlc  ol)vioiis  tlu-  p-ncral  cfrcct  of  ciiiotion  uj)oii  tlic  curve  in- 
dicating the  Mood  pressure.  The  elfi-ct  proihiced  upon  tht-  ))uls(> 
of  a  (h)^  by  hearin<;  the  sudden  cry  of  another  dog  depends  for  its 
character  upon  whether  the  vagus  nerves  are  cut  or  not;  but  even 
after  their  severance  a  marked  effect  of  tliis  kind  is  still  manifest.' 
The  great  influence  of  these  forms  of  feeling  upon  all  the  action  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  upon  the  secretions,  etc.,  and  upon  the  respira- 
tion to  retard,  or  accelerate,  or  make  it  irregular,  is  of  the  same 
order.  That  care  and  anxiety  disturb  nutrition,  that  pain  and  sor- 
row cause  till'  tears  to  flow,  that  fear  and  love  and  anger  act  uj)on 
the  abtlominal  organs,  is  generally  recognized.  The  effect  is  some- 
times .seen  in  suddenly  imiervating,  and  sometimes  in  depressing, 
one  or  more  of  the  bodily  organs;  or  in  both  innervating  and  then 
depressing  them,  in  certain  well-recognized  cases.  On  the  basis  (»f 
such  facts,  Kant  suggested  a  division  of  the  affections  into  "stlienic" 
and  "asthenic,"  But  many  forms  of  feeling,  as  they  run  their 
course,  become  l)y  turns  sthenic  and  asthenic.  Strong  emotions  or 
passions  of  all  kinds  tend  to  destroy  the  nervous  mechanism;  "the 
sthenic  kill  by  apoj)lexy,  the  asthenic  by  laming  the  heart."  I'n- 
usual  tension  or  rehixation  of  certain  grouj)s  of  muscles  character- 
izes all  tlu'se  forms  of  feeling. 

§  2'}.  The  marked  cfTect  which  c<'rtain  feelings  have  upon  par- 
ticular organs  of  the  body  is  complemented  l)y  the  fact  that  such  or- 
ganic effect  has  in  turn  a  marked  effect  upon  the  feelings.  The  or- 
ganic disturbances  advance  step  by  step  to  form  the  ]»liysical  basis 
of  a  rising  tide  of  emotion,  and  then  fall  off  with  c(jual  j)ace  a>  the 
tide  of  emotion  suiisides.  'i'he  organic  changes  are  not  merely  an 
expression  of  the  mental;  tliey  are  its  material  cause  and  suj)j)ort. 
Hence,  from  the  physiological  point  of  view  every  strong  emotion 
must  be  regarded  as  involving  certain  factors  of  a  perij)heral  origin; 
and  from  the  introspective  j)oint  of  view,  as  including  factors  which 
should  Ih'  analyz<'d  into  vaguely  (or  not  at  all)  localized  sensations 
having  a  somewhat  marked  tone  of  j)leasant  or  unjJleasant  feeling. 
This  general  truth  is  well  expressed  by  Sherrington' as  follows: 
"Of  jM^ints  where  physiology  and  psychology  touch,  the  place  of 
one  lies  at  'emotion.'  Built  upon  sense-fei'ling  much  as  cogniiiou 
is  built  upon  sense-j»ercej)tion,  emotion  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  feeling  -a  feeling  excited,  not  by  a  simple  little-elaborated  seiisa- 
satiftn,  but  iiv  a  group  rir  train  of  ideas.     'I'o  such  coinpouml  ideas 

'This  Hut)jort  Ii.th  liorn  invostiRatod  by  f'onty  .ind  Oi.'irjv^nt ior.  hy  fVon, 
Ilfiflcnlciii).  aiul  othtTs;  compare  I'^xner,  in  Hermann's  Ilntulh.  <i.  Physiol.,  II, 
ii,  pj)    2S<>  f. 

*  The  Inttgrativc  Action  of  the  Srrvnuo  .s'l/v/. m,  1900,  p.  2oG. 
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it  holds  relation  much  as  does  feehng  to  certain  species  of  simple 
sense-perceptions.  It  has  a  special  physiological  interest  in  that 
certain  visceral  reactions  are  peculiarly  colligate  with  it.  Heart, 
blood-vessels,  respiratory  muscles,  and  secretory  glands  take  special 
and  characteristic  part  in  the  various  emotions.  These  viscera, 
though  otherwise  remote  from  the  general  play  of  psychical  process, 
are  affected  vividly  by  the  emotional."  Some  of  these  movements  and 
secretions  are  visible  from  the  outside;  others,  however,  are  hidden 
from  view.  Under  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  inhibition 
of  the  wave-like  movements  of  the  stomach  in  anger,  as  observed  by 
Cannon,^  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  in  a  cat.  It  is  this  "so- 
matic reaction,"  or  "bodily  resonance,"  which  largely  gives  to  all 
the  various  emotions  their  peculiar  tinge,  or  characteristic  coloring, 
as  they  arise  in  consciousness.^ 

The  claim,  however,  that  the  emotions  are  simply  the  expressions, 
or  outcome,  in  consciousness  of  peripherally  initiated  sensations, 
or  organic  reactions  of  a  visceral  or  vaso-motor  character,  accom- 
panied by  the  reduction  of  the  cerebral  and  psychical  processes  to 
a  secondary  role,  as  this  claim  has  been  put  forth,  with  minor  dif- 
ferences, by  Lange,  James,  and  Sergi,  contradicts  all  the  evidence 
which  we  can  at  present  bring  to  bear  upon  the  case.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  order  of  dependent  sequence,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mined by  introspective  analysis  or  followed  by  experiment;  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  brain  action  in  its  relations  to  mental  life;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  distinctly  discredited  by  experimentation  upon  the 
lower  animals.^  The  latter  kind  of  evidence  leads  Sherrington  to 
pronounce  "untenable"  the  vaso-motor  theory  of  the  production 
of  emotion,  and  as  well  the  view  that  visceral  sensations  or  presenta- 
tions are  necessary  to  emotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  expressive 
movements  are  as  independent  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  one  sitle  as 
they  are  of  the  viscera  on  the  other;  for,  as  already  mentioned  (p. 
158),  movements  "expressive"  of  pain,  fear  and  anger  can  be  elic- 
ited from  a  decerebrate  animal,  and  belong  therefore  to  the  class  of 

1  Amer.  Journ.  of  Medical  Sci.,  1909,  CXXXVII,  480. 

"  For  an  analysis  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  emotions,  both  on  the  physi- 
ological and  on  the  introspective  side,  and  some  more  specific  account  of  the 
kinds  of  this  "  bodily  resonance,"  see  Ladd,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explana- 
tory, pp.  5;i8  ff. 

*  Sherrington,  by  "appropriate  spinal  and  vagal  transection,"  removed  from 
dogs,  completely,  all  the  sensations  of  the  viscera  and  of  the  skin  and  muscles 
behind  the  shoulder.  In  the  case  of  an  animal,  "selected  because  of  markedly 
emotional  temjK'rament,"  the  almost  comjjlcte  reduction  of  the  field  of  s(>nsa- 
tion  "produccMJ  no  obvious  diminution  of  her  emotional  character."  ll)id., 
pp.  2G0  f.;  Proceedings  oj  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London,  1900,  LXVI,  390. 
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.siil)-c<»rti<;tl  rtdcxcs.  Iv\j)rcs.si()Ms  nf  pleasure,  such  as  j)urriii;,'  and 
wagging;  tlie  tail,  are  not  ohserved  In  a  (lecorehrate  animal.  A  few 
cases  of  visceral  ana'stliesia,  of  wliieli  tho  l>est  is  that  of  d'AIlonnes,' 
show,  as  wo  sliould  expect,  a  loss  of  the  affective  tone  of  certain 
emotions,  in  which,  in  the  normal  conditions,  the  visceral  sensations 
play  a  j)rominent  j)art.  Tlie  woman  whose  case  is  re[)orte(l  hy 
d'Allonnes,  though  previously  affectionate  and  emotional,  given 
to  worrv,  etc.,  hecame  indiffen-nt  to  her  heloved  family,  and  sought 
admission  to  the  hospital  to  he  cured  (jf  tliis  lack  of  power  to  feel 
emotions.  She  still  retained  her  former  habits  and  principles,  and 
even  preferences,  hut  these,  she  said,  no  longer  had  any  feeling 
connected  with  them.  Yet  her  extt'rnal  expressive  movements 
were  retained;  in  j)articular,  she  wept,  hut  without  inner  grief, 
and  she  showed  the  signs  of  anger,  shame,  disgust,  etc.,  while  pro- 
testing that  she  felt  no  emotion.  Similar  indefinite  results  have, 
however,  heen  reported  as  secjuent  u])on  injuries  to  various  portions 
of  the  cerebrum,  where  the  j)eripheral  organic  functions  remained 
practically  normal. 

Among  the  many  and  often  confliciing  investigations  in  this  really 
difficult  field  may  be  mentioned  a  very  careful  piece  of  work  by 
Shepard,'  in  which  the  previous  results  are  revi<'wed.  Shepard 
made  a  comparative  sttidy  of  circulatory  changes  in  the  brain  (in 
a  j)atient  whose  brain  was  exposed)  an<i  in  the  arm,  and  found  that, 
"in  general,  all  agreeable  or  disagreeable  stimuli,  all  sensory  atten- 
tion or  attention  to  arithmetical  j)roblems,  all  agreeably  exciting 
light  or  music,"  gave  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  hand 
an<l  an  increase*  in  the  volume  of  the  brain.  He  concludes  from 
the.sc  results,  and  from  the  studies  of  circulation  and  breathing 
dtiring  afTeclive  conditions  in  other  cases,  that  a  classification  of 
the  feelings  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their  bodily  accompani- 
ments; that  there  is  no  oj)position  between  the  accompaniments  of 
pleasantiH'ss  ami  unpleasantness,  nor  any  evidence  for  Wundt's 
three  dimensions  of  f«'<'ling.  "In  short,  all  moderate  nervous  ac- 
tivity tends  to  constrict  the  jx-ripheral  msscIs  and  to  increase  the 
volume  and  si/.e  of  pube  in  (he  brain.  .Ml  moderate  nervous  ac- 
tivity likt'wise  increases  the  heart-rate."  Strong  stimuli,  such  as 
arouse  fear,  etc.,  indue**  a  more  complex  circulatory  reaction,  be- 
gitming,  in  the  brain,  with  an  increase  in  volume,  j)assing  thence 
to  a  decrease,  and  finally  rising  to  a  large  increase,  which  gradually 
passes  away.  The  mechanism  of  these  changes  in  the  blood  suj>- 
j)lied  to  tin*  brain  is  probablv  to  be  sought,  largely,  in  the  vaso-motor 
control  of  the  great  abdominal  veins.     These  investigations,  therc- 

•  Rrvur  philos.,  l'.>0."j,  I,X,  .Wi. 

*  Avirr.  Jnurn.  nj  I'ayrhnl.,  l'.K)<"..  XVII,  'yl2. 
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fore,  strongly  support  the  central  theory  of  feeling  which  we  have 
been  advocating. 

§  24.  The  telcological  value  of  many  of  the  emotions,  especially 
such  as  man  shares  with  all  the  higher  animals,  needs  scarcely  more 
than  mention  in  order  to  be  recognized.  It  is  amply  illustrated  by 
the  observations,  both  of  biology  and  of  psychology,  when  studied 
from  the  comparative  and  evolutionary  points  of  view.  In  general 
these  two  principles  apply  to  a  large  class  of  the  emotions:  (1)  The 
motor  reactions  called  forth  as  a  part  of  the  bodily  resonance  are 
adapted  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  individual;  and  (2) 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  imitation  and  sympathy, 
these  same  or  other  reactions  operate  for  the  defence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  species.  Evolutionary  biology  is,  therefore,  justified 
in  considering  "the  bodily  expressions  of  emotion  as  instinctive 
actions  reminiscent  of  ancestral  ways  of  life." 

§  25.  That  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  feelings  which  may  be 
properly  classified  as  "intellectual,"  no  adequate  analysis  of  the 
extremely  complex  form  of  mental  activity  which  we  call  knowledge, 
or  cognition,  allows  us  for  a  moment  to  doubt.  Indeed,  it  might 
also  be  said  that  the  influence  of  feeling  is  as  obvious,  and  almost  if 
not  fjuite  as  great,  in  determining  all  our  acts  of  knowledge,  whether 
so-called  presentations  of  sense  or  self-consciousness,  as  are  the  ac- 
tivities of  discrimination,  comparison,  association,  etc.  The  so- 
called  faculties  of  intellect  and  feeling  blend  in  all  cognition,  and  the 
complex  result — the  very  object  of  knowledge — is  determined  by 
both} 

Without  attempting  the  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  enumer- 
ating all  the  intellectual  feelings,  we  may  remind  ourselves  of  the 
changing  affective  tone  of  consciousness  when,  on  comparing  two 
or  more  objects,  as  wholes,  or  qualities  of  objects,  we  pass  from  a  con- 
dition of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  through  varying  shades  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  similarities  and  differences,  into  the  feeling  of  certainty 
and  conviction  which  is  both  the  accompaniment,  and  the  test  in  a 
measure,  of  our  arriving  at  a  completed  act  of  cognition.  Indeed, 
this  conviction  itself  involves  a  sort  of  "belief  in  reality,"  for  which 
we  seem  compelled  to  find  a  place  among  our  most  fundamental 
forms  of  feeling. 

What  can  be  claimed,  or  credibly  conjectured,  as  true  with  regard 
to  the  forms  of  tiie  funeti<jniiig  of  the  nervous  mechanism  on  which 
many  of  these  so-called  intellectual  feelings  depend,  or  with  which 
they  are  connected,  has  in  large  measure  been  said  while  treating 

'  For  an  extended  exposition  and  defoncn  of  this  doctrine  see  Ladd,  Psychology, 
Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  chai)t('r  XXII:  I'hilosopliy  of  Mind,  chapter  111; 
and  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  (passim). 
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of  the  srnsatiftiis,  tlirir  comljiiKitioiis  into  presentations  of  sense, 
and  the  physiological  hasis  of  the  siinj)ler  forms  of  feeling.  Some- 
thinfj  will  he  a<l(le(l  in  the  following  chapters  whicii  <leal  with 
tlie  |)li_vsiolo;;ieal  ])sy(hoIo^y  of  attention,  association,  memory,  and 
jii(l;,Mnent.  In  all  tliis  lield,  experimental  psych()lo<:y  has  not  much 
of  clearly  ascertained  scientific  truth,  which  can  be  employed  to 
reveal  the  concomitant,  or  otherwise  connected,  processes  of  the 
nervous  system — especially  of  the  cerebral  areas.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  wholly  unfounded  conjecture  that  hesitancy,  in- 
hibition, confusion,  opposition,  facilitation,  with  varyiufj  dej:jrees 
of  s])eed  and  smoothness,  fixed  habit  in  "dynamical  associations" 
within  the  brain,  and  a  number  of  similar  terms,  describe  with  rea- 
sonable aj)pro{jriateness  those  central  nervous  processes  which  arc 
correlated  witii  the  mental  processes  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
describe  in  similar  terms. 

One  other  thinf^  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.  Some 
of  the  intellectual  feelin(;s,  especially  when  they  take  on  the  emotional 
character,  fpiite  naturally  lead  to  expressive  motions,  or  tendencies 
to  move,  or  to  hold  in  place,  the  muscular  system,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  All  our  lan^'uape — such  as  "stiindin^'  firm,"  or  "pat,"  "hold- 
in*;  on"  to  one's  belief,  or  opinion,  etc.,  and  the  whole  j)ractice  of 
gesticulating'  and  expressive  jjosturinj,' — is  sii^nificant  of  the  close 
relations  existing  between  certain  intellectual  feelings  and  the  mus- 
cidar  apparatus.  Here,  t<Jo,  we  must  look  for  important  "somatic 
reactions." 

§  20.  Tlu'  (rsthctir  fnliin/s  arise  and  develop  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  presentations  of  sense,  or  with  the  remembered  or  created 
mental  images  that  represent  objects  of  .sense.  In  their  elementary 
form,  therefore,  tlx'V  plaiidy  have  a  physiological  side  which  admits 
of  scientific  tn-atment — altiiough  they  have  received  such  treatment 
far  less  than  could  be  wished.  Many  interesting  facts  and  certain 
partial  generalizations — having  most  aj)j)Iication  to  the  lower 
cla-sses  of  pleasurable  feelings  through  the  organs  of  smell,  taste, 
and  the  skin,  when  viewed  in  tlu'  light  of  the  hy])othesis  of  evolu- 
tion— have  been  alleged  by  various  observers.  Hut  even  the  most 
elementary  a-sthetic  feelings  cannot  be  considere(|  as  on  a  par  with 
the  Si-nsiious  feelings,  or  as  mere  aggregates  of  such  feelings.  The 
tone  of  feeling  whicli  characterizes  the  sensations  furnishes  a  nuiterial, 
as  it  were,  for  genuinely  a-sthetic  feeling;  but  the  latter  always  im- 
plies also  the  working  of  certain  intellectual  laws,  and  a  union  of 
the  sitnple  feelings  of  sensation  un<ler  time-form  and  space-form, 
ylvsthetic  feelings,  then,  may  be  said  to  sj)ring,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  manner  of  the  combination  of  sensuous  feelings;  time  and  space 
furnish    tin-   framework    in    which    thev  are  arrangecl.      Hearing   is 
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the  principal  sense  for  combining  sensuous  feelings  so  as  to  produce 
aesthetic  feelings  under  time-form,  and  sight  under  space-form. 
The  development  of  even  the  elementary  but  genuine  ccsthetic  feel- 
ings by  other  senses  than  the  eye  and  ear  is  extremely  limited. 
The  agreeable  and  disagreeable  feelings  which  come  through  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  for  the  most  part  sensuous, 
rather  than  strictly  aesthetic. 

Hearing,  as  pre-eminently  the  time-sense,  has  two  forms  of  aes- 
thetic feeling — harmony  and  rhythm.  The  nature  of  the  complex 
sensations  which  produce  the  feeling  of  consonance  and  dissonance 
has  already  been  discussed.  Harmony  is  determined  by  the  co- 
incidence of  certain  partial  tones  belonging  to  different  clangs  si- 
multaneously sounded.  The  feeling  of  harmony  is  colored  by  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  combination  of  the  clangs  occurs.  The 
principal  difference  of  this  sort  is  that  which  obtains  between  major 
chords  and  minor  chords;  in  the  former  the  different  clangs  are 
perceived  as  firmly  held  together  by  the  fundamental  clang,  while 
in  the  latter  the  coincident  overtone  performs  the  same  office  less 
obviously.  The  one  is  productive  of  agreeable  aesthetic  feeling 
satisfied;  the  other  of  such  feeling  left  unsatisfied — a  feeling  of 
longing.  When,  then,  the  one  form  of  feeling  becomes  very  in- 
tense, it  may  involve  the  pain  of  over-excitement;  the  other,  when 
intensified,  stirs  a  kind  of  agreeable  pain  of  unrest.  In  musical 
time  it  is  the  periodic  nature  of  the  excitation,  with  a  change  in  the 
individual  presentations  of  sense,  which  produces  the  pleasurable 
aesthetic  feeling. 

Two  or  three  regularly  recurring  impressions,  having  the  same 
or  a  different  content  of  musical  sound,  are  combined  into  a  series; 
certain  members  among  the  whole  number  are  then  accentuated, 
in  order  to  form  the  different  series  that  constitute  the  various  kinds 
of  musical  time.  All  musical  time,  fundamentally  considered  as 
respects  its  rhythm,  is  either  two-time  or  three-time.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  feelings  which  respond  to  these  two  classes  of  musical 
rhythm  is  obvious  in  a  pronounced  form,  in  the  funeral  march,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  waltz,  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  is  the 
harmony  of  music  which  gives  direction  to  its  feeling,  and  the 
rhythm  which  determines  the  rise  and  fall  of  feeling.  Thus  waves 
of  different  kinds  of  feeling  are  made  by  music  to  pass  over  the 
soul. 

§  27.  Even  less  than  is  the  case  with  the  intellectual  feelings, 
does  experimental  psychology  serve  to  reveal  the  exact  nature  of 
those  physiological  processes  which  are  connected  with  the  more 
complex  a'sthetic  feelings  that  greet  the  art  of  niusie.  Where  these 
feelings  rise  to  an  emotional  character,  the  effect  of  the  "somatic 
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rraclioiis,"  and  the  iiilliU'iicr  nf  the  assofiatctl  itltas  and  ttiidtii- 
fics  toactiitn  (as  to  dance,  to  li;,dit,  to  (Mnhracc,  to  inarcli)  hrconu' 
uiuR'  ilrarlv  distiiKtivi'  and  j)o\\trfnl.  Tlu"  f<clin;;.s  with  which  we 
appreciate — whetlier  favorahly  or  nnlavorahly — tliose  peculiar  siic- 
ce.s.si(}n.sof  tones  which  are  re(|uired  hy  niilodii-s  written  in  the  various 
keys,  or  the  tone-coh)r  of  tlie  various  instrunient.s  in  an  (jrchestra, 
are  more  sul)tle  and  as  yet  (piite  indeterminate  as  to  their  essiii- 
tial  content,  not  to  say  their  physioloii;ical  correhites.  Those  feel- 
in«,'s  of  ri|,dit  "rehitionship"  wliich  have  come  to  set  the  hiws  of  tlie 
succession  of  tones  in  tlie  all'ectively  hest  melodies  of  mt^dern  music 
are  of  sjn-cial  interest  to  the  investigator.  Hut  beyond  the  mere  fact 
tliat  some  successions  excite  feelings  of  pleasurable  satisfaction, 
and  "finality,"  or  feelin<;s  of  recofjnition  of  the  series  as  a  unity, 
wliilf  others  do  not,  little  is  known  at  })resent  about  the  j)sychol- 
o^y  of  musical  uielody.  The  cause  of  this  feelin<;  of  liiiality  has 
been  (lescrii)ed  as  a  "balanced  muscular  resolution."* 

The  elementary  a'sthetic  feelinfjs  which  come  through  sight  lead 
to  the  consideration  of  the  avsthetic  eifect  of  visual  form.  Such 
effect  can  be  considered  only  very  imperfectly  from  the  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view.  In  one  imj)ortant  j)arlicular,  however,  ])leasura- 
ble  lesthetic  feeling  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  combination  of 
the  .sensations,  with  their  accomj)auying  tone  of  feeling,  under  the 
laws  of  the  mechanism  of  vision  with  both  eyes  in  motion.  Beau- 
tiful form  is  determined  by  the  course  of  the  limiting  lint's;  and  limit- 
ing lines,  in  order  to  have  the  effect  of  arousing  agreeable  a-sthetic 
feeling,  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  physiological  and  psy- 
cho-j)hysical  necessities  of  the  eye  when  in  motion.  These  neces- 
sities thus  determine  both  the  direction  and  the  extent  of  the  limit- 
ing lines.  Lines  of  slight  curvature,  not  too  far  contiiuu'd  in  one 
direction,  best  comply  with  such  necessities.  Lines  of  very  sharj) 
curvature,  or  lines  contimu'd  too  long  in  one  direction,  do  not  ])ro- 
(luce  a  j)leasing  a-sthetic  elfect.  So  also  must  the  main  lines  of  a 
building  lie  in  hori/onfal  or  vertical  directions,  ]>referal)ly  in  the 
former  direction.  Hut  long  obli(|ue  lines— for  example,  from  a 
lower  right-hand  to  an  njtjxr  left-hand  corner  of  a  building — are 
.scarcely  tolerable.  The  ease  with  which  the  eye  moves,  by  jerks 
(see  p.  4.')!>),  along  the  lines,  in  order  to  make  that  synthesis  of  suc- 
cessive similar  j)resentations  of  sensi-  in  which  every  perception  of 
a  line  consists,  is  |)lainly  a  determining  factor  in  all  these  cases. 

The  u'sthetic  eirect  of  visual  foriii  is  also  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  tin*  form  is  constructed,  through  rej)eating  similar  or  un- 
like .simple  shajM's  and  comi»ining  them   into  a  totality.     By  this 

•  Sliuliea  in  Meloihj,  l>y  W.  \:\n  Dyke  Hinghain.  Monograph  .Supplcmcnta  of 
the  Psych,  lin.,  I'JIO,  vol.  XI 1,  .No.  .{. 
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means  a  feeling  of  pleasure  akin  to  the  feeling  of  musical  rhythm 
is  excited  by  the  successive  impressions  which  occur  periodically  as 
the  eye,  with  a  nearly  uniform  movement,  sweeps  the  entire  field. 
In  horizontal  directions,  the  law  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  is 
that  of  symmetry  of  the  simple  parts;  in  vertical,  rather  the  law 
of  asymmetry.  Certain  proportions  between  the  connected  parts, 
and  between  the  W'hole  and  the  parts,  are  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  feeling.  Ease  of  the  mental  apprehension  with 
which  the  relations  in  proportion  of  the  different  parts  are  presented 
is  favorable  to  agreeable  gesthetic  feeling. 

§  28.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  varied  aesthetic  feelings,  pleas- 
ant and  unpleasant,  which  are  dependent  upon  visual  sensations 
and  perceptions,  are  of  all  others  most  closely  connected,  in  respect 
of  their  facts  and  laws,  with  the  so-called  "intellectual"  side  of 
our  objective  experience.  Conditions  w'hich  determine  our  ap- 
perception of  space-relations,  as  well  as  the  harmony  and  contrast 
of  colors,  varied  and  often  obscure  associations,  and  even  heredi- 
tary factors,  are  prominent  in  the  causation  of  the  various  shades 
of  aesthetic  feeling  of  visual  objects. 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
emotions  aroused  by  the  markedly  different  classes  of  beautiful 
objects  differ  in  a  marked  way  among  themselves,  in  respect  to 
their  "somatic  reactions"  and  to  the  resulting  aft'ective  tone  of 
consciousness.  Thus,  for  example,  our  appreciation  of  what  we 
consider  sublime  is  distinctly  unlike,  and  in  some  respects  the 
opposite  of,  our  appreciation  of  what  is  beautifully  delicate,  the 
handsome,  or  pretty,  so  called.  So,  too,  the  mingling  of  sensations 
and  feelings  and  ideas  with  which  we  greet  objects  that  have  the 
beauty  of  order  and  proportion  (a  Greek  temple,  for  example)  is 
very  different  from  that  with  which  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
luxuriance  and  wildness  (a  tropical  forest,  for  example).  Intro- 
spective analysis  of  the  elements  of  these  complex  aesthetic  emotions 
is  relatively  easy  as  compared  with  the  experimental  analysis  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  feeling,  under  whatever  class  we  may  be  inclined 
to  place  them.* 

§  29.  Not  only  do  the  emotions  involve  elements  derived  from 
the  changes  initiated  in  the  musculature,  but  they  all  tend  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  head,  eyes, 
and  vocal  apparatus.  We  are  probably  siife  in  saying  that  strained 
attention  is  associated  with  a  tense  and  rigid  condition  of  the  nnis- 
cles,  and  that  relief  brings  relaxation  and  freer  movements.  Excite- 
ment seems  to  be  expressed  by  much  muscular  activity,  and  calm 
and  depression  by  muscular  inactivity. 

'  Compare  Ladd,  Knowledge,  Li/e,  and  liealUy,  1909,  chaps.  XVII-XIX. 
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In  regard  tt»  j)Irasaiitm'.ss  and  unj)liasantiie.s.s,  considtraldr  iii- 
tcrt'st  has  hrni  aroiist'd  over  the  assertion'  that  j)K'asaiitiiess  is 
a.s.so<.iate(l  with  e.\|)aiisive  moveineiiLs  of  the  orj^anisin,  and  iin- 
pleasaiitness  with  contraetive  movements.  The  j)rol)al)ihty  is  that 
there  is  no  such  elean-eut  distinction  hetween  the  expressive  value 
of  tliese  two  ehisses  of  muscles,  in  so  hi;,ddy  orpmizcd  and  so  special- 
ized a  motor  aj)|)aratus  as  tiiat  of  man.  Hoth  flexors  and  exten- 
sors co-o]HTate  in  tiie  j)ro<luction  of  movements  which  may  he,  as 
wholes,  reactions  to  heneficial  or  harmful  stinndi,  and  so  expressive 
of  pleasant  or  unj)Ieasant  feelin;;s.  Althou<;h,  for  examj)Ii',  the 
primary  reaction  to  a  painful  stimulus  is  tlie  "flexion  reflex"  (com- 
pare p.  153),  this  changes,  when  the  stimulus  is  intense  or  prolonged, 
to  a  movement  of  flight,  in  which  the  extensors  take  the  leading  part. 
The  rapid  alternation,  in  most  active  movements,  of  extensions  and 
flexions,  also  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  cither  is  specifically 
related  to  a  certain  tone  of  feeling.  On  the  whole,  then,  tlu-re  is 
little  evidence  of  a  sjx'cific  bodily  expression  for  pleasantness  or 
nnj)leasantness — one,  that  is,  which  is  expressive  alike  of  all  con- 
ditions into  which  these  feelings  ent«'r. 

§  30.  There  is,  however,  good  evidence  of  an  exciting  or  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  bodily  activities  of  many  stimuli  and  of  many  states 
of  mind.  These  effects  have  .sometimes  been  called  dijnamogcnic. 
They  are  related  to  the  reinforcement  and  inhibition  which  are  seen 
in  reflex  action.  A  good  index  of  the  excited  or  (lej)ressed  condition 
of  the  reflex  mechanisms  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  especially  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  afforded  by  the  knee  jerk,  or  smart  kick  of  the  foot 
j)roduced  by  the  extensor  nmscle  of  the  thigh,  when  its  tendon, 
j)assing  ovi-r  the  knee,  is  struck.  Though  this  movt-ment  is  en- 
tin-ly  involuntary,  it  is  by  no  means  removed  from  the  influence  of 
m«'ntal  conditions.  For  example,  anxious  attention  to  the  knee  and 
f(K)t  inhibits  the  reflex,  so  that  the  physician,  to  whom  the  knee  jerk 
is  often  a  symptom  of  imj)ortance,  nuist  needs  distract  the  attention 
of  his  patient  from  the  knee.  This  he  usually  does  by  re<|uiring  the 
patient  to  grij)  or  pull  vigorously  with  the  hands  at  the  moment  when 
the  blow  on  the  tendon  is  to  be  struck;  under  these  circumstances  the 
knee  jerk  is  esjM'cially  strong.  'I'he  cxj)lanation  of  this  result  in 
terms  of  tlistraction — as  if  the  only  reaction  of  mental  activity  to 
the  reflex  Were  one  of  iidiibition,  which  nmst  be  put  aside  by  dis- 
traction—is not  <'omj)lete.  Lombard  *  found  that  reinforcement  or 
inhibiiioii  cif  the  knee  jerk  could  result  from  many  stimuli  and  mental 
influences,  <-ven  though  the  subject,  from  l()ng-<ontinued  familiar- 
ity with  the  exj)eriment,  rcfjuired  no  distraction  to  direct  his  mind 

'  S»T  Miin.HtiTlxTR,  Hcitriigr  zur  exp,  Psycfiol.,  1892,  IN',  -10. 
■  Amcr.  Journ.  nj  I'syrhnl.,  18.S7,  1,  1. 
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away  from  his  knee.  IMartial  music  increased  the  reflex,  whereas 
quiet  though  interesting  music  had  the  opposite  effect.  An  excit- 
ing noise,  such  as  the  cry  of  an  infant,  increased  it,  whereas  common- 
place and  insignificant  noises,  such  as  the  rattle  of  vehicles  in  the 
street,  were  without  effect.  In  these  last  examples  it  is  evidently 
not  the  mere  sensory  effect  of  the  stimulus,  but  rather  its  meaning 
for  the  individual,  which  exercises  the  exciting  or  depressing  effect 
on  the  spinal  cord. 

One  salient  fact  regarding  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  move- 
ment is,  accordingly,  that  some  conscious  processes  exalt,  while 
others  depress,  the  activity  of  the  reflex  centres  and  through  them 
of  the  muscles. 

Similar  effects  were  observed  by  Fere*  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
HLOvements.  He  required  his  subjects  to  exert  their  utmost  force 
in  squeezing  a  dynamometer  in  the  hand,  and  found  that  this  "ut- 
most" could  be  increased  by  sensory  stimuli,  and  that  different 
stimuli  possessed  different  degrees  of  this  dynamogenic  influence. 
Light  reinforced  the  action  of  the  hand  muscles,  darkness  depressed 
it.  The  colors  were  still  more  powerful  and  all  dynamogenic;  but 
red  had  the  strongest  effect.  Of  tastes,  bitter  had  a  strong  dyna- 
mogenic effect,  and  sweet  a  weak  effect  in  the  same  direction;  of 
odors,  the  sharp  and  penetrating  reinforced  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  the  heavy  odors  had  the  opposite  effect — and  this  without  much 
regard  to  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  odor.  It  should 
be  said  that  these  effects  are  not  strongly  marked  except  in  suggesti- 
ble subjects;  the  average,  "normal"  individual  is  scarcely  influenced 
at  all  by  colors,  for  example.  But  there  are  certain  more  complex 
and,  as  one  may  say,  more  mental  influences  which  do  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  motor  power  of  the  normal  individual.  Chief 
among  such  influences  is  perhaps  that  of  competition  between  in- 
dividuals who  alternately  squeeze  the  dynamometer,  or  who  are 
running  a  race.^ 

In  fact,  the  supposedly  maximal  voluntary  effort  is,  to  judge  from 
its  muscular  effect,  a  variable  quantity,  subject  to  many  involuntary 
influences;  and  the  experiments  (juotcd  illustrate  the  complexity  of 
the  mental  influences  which  exalt  or  depress  nuiscuhir  activity. 

§  31.  The  relation  of  consciousness  to  movement  cannot  be 
fully  appraised  without  considering  another  class  of  facts.  These 
relate  to  the  so-called  automatic  movemeuts,  or  movements  which, 
in  contrast  to  expressive  and  voluntary  movements,  go  on  without 

^Sensation  et  mouvemcnt  (Paris,  1887;  2(1  ed.,  1900);  Annie  psychologique, 
1900,  VII,  G9,  82,  148. 

^Triplett,  Amer,  Journ.  oj  I'sijchol,  1898,  IX,  507;  Wright,  Psychul.  Rev.,  190(5, 
XIII,  23. 
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coii.sc'iousnc'ss,  or  at  least  without  <l»ar  coiisciousiicss,  A  ^(><m1  ex- 
ample is  alTorded  l)y  any  imuli-praetised  inovi'iiieiit,  which  coii- 
tiiiiirs  smootlily  while  the  attention  is  on  soniethin;^  else.  Another 
example  is  found  in  instinctive  movements,  such  as  l)reathin^,  which 
pursue  their  way,  on  the  whole,  uinlircctcd  hy  consciousness.  In 
studying  reflex  action  (j).  173),  we  noted  the  solidarity  (jf  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  mutual  influence  which  was  likely  to  he  exerted 
by  the  activity  of  one  part  on  the  activities  of  any  other  part;  hut 
we  also  noticed  that  the  activity  of  one  part  niii,dit,  on  occasion,  he 
relatively  intlej)endent  of  other  parts,  so  that  two  or  more  non-inter- 
fering activities  might  he  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  dilferent  parts 
of  the  nerve-centres.  Automatic  movement  is  an  illustration  of  this 
relative  indept-ndence  of  different  j)arts  of  the  system.  The  regular 
movements  of  respiration  go  on  without  much  reference  to  what 
is  occurring  in  the  conscious  centres  of  the  cerebrum,  exc-ept  in 
cases  of  excitement,  strained  attention,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  the 
activity  of  some  well-trained  part  of  the  cerebrum,  which  presiili's 
over  a  certain  familiar  j)erformance,  may  go  on  without  interfering 
with  the  activity  of  some  other  part  witii  which  the  attentive  con- 
.sciousne.ss  of  the  moment  is  connected,  and  without  being  interfereti 
with  by  it.  This  indej)endence  of  different  ])arts  is,  however,  only 
niative;  interference  is  likely  to  occur,  and  when  it  d(X'.s  oc-cur,  we 
have  an  ex])ressive  as  opj)osed  to  an  automatic  movement.  Those 
parts  of  the  motor  apj)aratus  which  are,  at  any  moment,  much  in- 
fluenced by  conscious  processes  give  rise  to  expressive  movements; 
those  parts  which  are  little  influenced  give  rise  to  automatic  move- 
ments. Kxj)rcssive  movements,  in  a  word,  illustrate  the  solidarity  of 
the  nervous  system,  while  automatic  movement.s  nvral  a  certain 
tlegree  of  dissociation  within  it. 

In  a  negative  way,  automatic  movements  may  themselves  U-  ex- 
pressive; for  they  usually  cease  or  are  somehow  interfi're<l  with  as 
soon  as  the  conscious  process  becomes  very  intense.  Breathing, 
as  has  Ix'en  said,  is  likely  to  he  iuliiliited  during  a  brief  |H-ri(Hl  of 
intense  mental  activity.  \  man  who  is  automatically  walking 
while  immersed  in  thought  may  >ouieiinies  In-  observe*!  to  stand 
stock-still  when  some  sjK-cially  interesting  idea  strikes  him.  Lindley' 
foimd  two  classes  of  involuntary  movements,  which  might  Ih'  ob- 
served, for  example  in  a  ><  hool-rooin:  one  class  of  movement-s  ac- 
companied intense  mental  effort,  and  consisted  in  strained  jM)siti()ns 
of  the  members;  the  other  class  appeared  when  the  mind  wandered, 
and  eonsisteil  in  rhythmical  movements.  The  latter,  automatic 
class,  givi's  way  to  the  former, e\j»ressive  class, on  jiassing  from  mind- 
wandering  to  menial  ctForl.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
'  Amrr.  Juurn.  of  I'sychol.,  lb'.)'.,  VII,   I'M. 
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individual  differences  in  regard  to  automatisms.  Binet^  observed 
such  differences  among  children,  and  Stein^  in  young  adults.  The 
last  author  found  some  individuals  in  whom  intense  mental  appli- 
cation favored  instead  of  inhibited  automatic  movements.  In  that 
peculiarly  unstable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  known  as  hys- 
teria, the  tendency  to  automatisms  and  dissociations  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  some  such  individuals  may  carry  on  complex  acts,  such 
as  writing  a  letter,  while  the  attention  is  absorbed  in  something  quite 
different.^  The  relation  of  consciousness  to  bodily  movement  is 
therefore  partly  expressed  by  saying  that  conscious  processes  exert 
general  dynamogenic  and  depressive  effects  on  the  motor  apparatus, 
and  partly  by  calling  attention  to  the  limitations  of  these  influences. 

But  besides  these  general  influences,  specific  conscious  processes 
have  specific  motor  effects.  Certain  ideas  lead  to  certain  definite 
movements,  with  which  they  have  become  associated  by  past  ex- 
perience. They  may  do  so  either  with  or  without  the  full  consent 
of  the  subject.  When  an  idea  leads  to  its  appropriate  movement 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  subject,  we  call  it  voluntary  movement; 
but  when  the  idea  leads  to  movement,  as  it  always  tends  to,  while  the 
subject's  attention  and  intention  are  elsewhere  directed,  the  move- 
ment is  often  named  ideomotor.  Examples  of  the  last  are  seen  in 
involuntary  whispering  of  what  one  reads  or  thinks,  in  involuntary 
gestures,  and  often,  in  rather  an  amusing  way,  in  the  movements  of 
spectators  at  an  athletic  game  or  an  acrobatic  show,  when  they  are 
much  absorbed  in  the  movements  about  to  be  executed  by  the  per- 
formers, and  unwittingly  execute  such  movements  themselves. 

This  specific  relation  between  particular  ideas  and  particular 
movements  has  often  been  so  conceived  as  to  connect  directly  only 
ideas  of  the  movements  themselves  with  those  movements.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  assumed  that  any  other  sort  of  idea,  to  issue 
in  movement,  must  first  arouse  an  idea  of  the  movement,  which  in 
turn  would  arouse  the  movement.  Introspective  examination  shows* 
that  in  adults,  at  least,  this  conception  is  wide  of  the  mark,  and  that 
the  most  direct  conscious  antecedent  is  likely  to  be  an  idea  of  any 
sort;  it  is  specially  likely  to  be  an  idea  of  some  end  which  is  to 
be  attained  by  the  movement.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  idea  of 
the  end  should  not  become  directly  associated  with  the  making 
of  a  movement  leading  to  that  end;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  in  children,  as  well  as  adults,  attention  is  attracted 

>  La  snggeslihilit6  (Paris,  1900),  p.  3G0. 
^  Psijchol.  Rev.,   1898,   V,  295. 

'  See  especially  Janet,  U Automatisme  psi/rholixjiipir  (Paris,  1889),  p.  223. 
*  Woodworlh,  "The  Cause  of  a  Voluntary  .Movement,"  in  Studies  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology,  pp.  351  f.  (Boston,  19U()). 
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iMHStlv  to  the  end,  ami  that  ideas  of  tin-  iiiovcmciit,  in  a  strict  sense, 
liavr  always  liiit  a  small  place  iti  consciousness.  Intlccfl,  of  our 
hahitual  movements  it  is,  in  general,  dillicult  or  impossii)le  for  us  to 
form  any  clear  idea,  strictly  so  called. 

^  '.V2.  It  remains  to  notice  a  certain  mixture  of  .sensations  and 
fcclin^^s,  usually  attended  l»y  a  rather  strong  tone  of  un|)lcasantn(ss, 
which  may  Ih'  prouj)ed  under  the  term,  "Fati^'ue."  In  ordinary 
usajje,  the  word  fati<jue  has  a  somewhat  ill-<lefin«'d  meaning,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  partly  to  a  c<'rtain  feelin<,'  or  ma.ss  of  sensations, 
and  partly  to  a  condition  of  actual  inahility  to  {>erform  a  certain  act, 
as  well  before  a.s  after  the  onsi-t  of  the  feeling  of  fatifjue.  It  is  in 
the  latter  sense  that  the  term  is  em|)loyed  hy  physi(j|ogist.s,  who  he- 


Fii}.  146. — FalifOit-  Curve  of    a    Froir'.s  Muscle.     Eacli  vertical   line  record.s  a  cotilraciKiii, 
arous«-(l  by  an  electrical  .stimulus,  and  liftint;  a  weiRht. 


pm  their  study  of  fati^nie  with  an  isolated  frog's  muscli'.  If  this 
muscle  was  excited  hy  an  electric  shock  once  every  two  seconds, 
while  heing  protected  from  drying,  the  first  efTect  of  the  repeated 
stimulation  was  found  to  he  a  slight  increase  in  the  force  of  muscular 
contraction — that  is,  a  slight  increase  in  the  height  to  which  the 
nni.scle  raised  the  weight  with  which  it  was  loaded.  This  "stair- 
ca.se  efTect,"  or  ])eriod  of  "warming-up,"  soon  gave  way,  with 
further  stinuilation,  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  force  of  contraction; 
and  this  decline  might  go  on  to  the  zero-j)<)int.  The  cours(>  of 
fatigue,  as  indicated  in  such  an  experiment,  is  called  the  "fatigue 
curve."  If  the  muscle,  insteafl  of  heing  entirely  isolatid,  is  left 
with  its  circulation  intact,  the  period  of  gradual  increase  of  force 
is  mon*  prolonged,  and  the  suhsecjuent  decliiH'  is  less  raj)id  ( I'ig. 
\-H)).  If  the  nniscle,  instead  of  heing  cxc-iteil  hy  shcnks  apj)lied 
directly  to  its  subst^ince,  is  aroused  hy  exciting  its  motor  nerve,  es- 
.sentiallv  the  same  fatigue  curve  is  obtained.  .\iid  the  result  is 
e.ssentiallv  the  same  if  the  muscle  is  excited  rcflexly,  by  stimuli 
apjilied  to  sonn'  suitable  .sensory  nerve. 

Mo.sso'  <levis<'d  the  ergograph  for  obt.iiiiiiig  a  record  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  voluntary  movement  in  mai\;  ami  many  later  investigators 
have  labored  to  a<ld  imj)rovenient.s  to  the  techni«|Ue  of  this  <'Xperi- 
ment.      In  general,  the  curv«-  of  fatigue  obtained  from  human  muscle 

'  Arrh.  f.  {Anai.  arul)  Phytiol.,  1890,  p.  89;  Arch.  Ucdiennft  dc  hiol.,  1890, 
XIII,  1J3. 
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under  excitation  by  the  will  is  similar  to  that  above  described  in 
case  of  the  isolated  frog's  muscle.  The  period  of  warming-up  is 
usually  in  evidence,  and  then  there  is  a  gradual  decline.  There  is, 
how-ever,  much  more  variability  between  the  separate  contractions 
than  appears  in  the  isolated  muscles;  for  at  times  the  attention  given 
to  the  muscular  work  wanes,  and  the  force  of  the  contraction  slightly 
declines,  while  at  other  times  there  is  renewed  effort  resulting  in 
a  "spurt"  or  rise  in  the  curve.  Besides  this,  there  are  differences  be- 
tween individuals,  some  showing  a  very  gradual  onset  of  fatigue, 
whereas  others  maintain  nearly  the  original  strength  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  then  weaken  suddenly.  Under  the  best  conditions, 
a  well-trained  muscle  will  show  but  a  gradual  decline  in  force,  and 
may  be  able,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  such  work,  lifting  the  weight 
as  high  as  possible  once  every  two  seconds,  to  reach  still  60  to  80 
per  cent,  of  its  original  performance.^  In  fact,  after  an  initial  period 
of  decline,  the  performance  approximates  to  a  level,  known  as  the 
"level  of  fatigue." 

Sensory  fatigue,  apart  from  "adaptation,"  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later,  is  known  principally  in  the  case  of  the  eye;  it  consists 
partly  of  sensations  of  soreness  and  partly  of  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye.  An  actual  loss  of  the  functional  power  of  the  eye  may 
result  from  continued  work.^ 

§  33.  Mental  fatigue,  pure  and  simple,  is  difficult  of  observation, 
because  almost  any  mental  task  which  can  be  measured  and  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  test  requires  the  use  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  muscles, 
and  so  is  likely  to  involve  muscular  and  sensory  fatigue.  In  case, 
however,  the  demand  on  the  eyes  and  muscles  is  as  moderate  as 
possible,  the  signs  of  fatigue — i.  e.,  of  real  inability  to  perform  work 
—are  slow  in  appearing.  Reaction-time  work  has  been  continued' 
for  15  to  20  hours,  and  memorizing*  for  four  or  five  hours,  with 
little  loss  of  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  continued  adding  of 
columns  of  figures  has  shown,  in  some  individuals  at  least,  a  more 
pronounced  loss.  No  doubt  common  experience  would  make  us 
incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  mental  fatigue,  and  even  in  a 
rather  rapid  rate  in  its  progress;  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
mental  work  is  not  ordinarily  done  under  test  conditions,  which 

'  Treves,  Arch.  ital.  de  biol,  1898,  XXIX,  157,  and  XXX,  1;  also  in  Pniiser's 
Arch.  }.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1899,  LXXVIII,  Ifi:};  Schcnck,  Pflii<rcr's  Archiv.,  1900, 
LXXXII,  :i90;  Hough,  Arner.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  1901,  V,  210;  Woodwortli,  Le 
Mouvement  (Paris,  PJOIi).  P-  -^71,  where  a  r(?sumc  of  work  on  motor  fatigue  ia 
given. 

^  Scripture  and  von  Tobol,  Studies  from  the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory, 
1890,  IV,  15;    Moore,  ihi.L,  1895,  III,  S7. 

3  Cattcll,  Wuiidt's  Phitns.  Studien,  ISSfi,  III,  489. 

*Thorndikc,  Psychol.  Rev.,  1900,  VII,  571. 
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would  keep  up  tin-  iucmtivc  tn  do  one's  utmost.  lu  ordIn;ir\'  con- 
ditions, we  yield  more  readily  than  in  an  e.\j)Criment  to  feelin^rs  of 
ennui  and  weariness  which  do  not  necessarily  indicate  actual  de- 
crease of  power.' 

§  34.  In  considerinfij  the  rnii.<ir.<i  of  latif/ur,\\r  may  take  our  start 
apain  with  the  nuiscle.  ^1  priori,  three  causes  mi^dit  he  possiMe:  the 
.structure  of  the  muscle  mi^dit  l»e  partially  Kroken  down;  or  the  fuel 
from  the  oxidation  of  which  the  muscle  derives  it.s  energy  might  he 
limited;  or,  finally,  the  waste  j)roduct.s  of  this  oxidation  ini<(ht  poison 
the  muscle.  There  is  little  sii,'n  that  the  structure  of  the  muscle  is 
impaired  in  normal  fatigue;  there  is  consideraMe  j)rol)al)ility  that 
the  .supply  of  fuel  may  run  low;  or  at  least,  as  suggested  hy  Treves, 
that  a  store  of  fuel  laid  up  in  the  muscle  during  its  previous  resting 
condition  may  become  (juickly  used  up,  so  that  the  muscle  hecomes 
dependent  on  the  supply  brought  to  it  l>y  the  hlood,  and  therefore 
does  not  obtain  its  fuel  as  raj)idly  as  at  first.  That  the  muscle  pro- 
duces in  its  activity  "fatigue  substances"  which  partially  poison  or 
depress  it,  is  an  estai)lished  fact.  The  muscle,  by  its  activity,  evfjlves 
carbon  dioxide,  lactic  acid,  and  acid  ])otassium  j)hosj)hate.  L<'e  has 
showir  that  two  at  least  of  these  three  substances,  when  injected 
into  a  fresh  muscle,  cause  in  it  marked  signs  of  fatigue  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  its  activity.  lie  lias  further  shown'  that  the  first 
effect  of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  same  substances  is  to  produce  the 
staircase  effect;  he  therefore  suggests  that  this  effect  may,  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  muscle,  be  the  result  of  the  beginning  accumulation  of 
the.se  substances. 

§  35.  'I'he  fatigue  of  voluntary  inu>(u]ar  activity,  depending  as 
this  activity  does  on  the  brain  as  well  as  on  the  muscles,  was  as- 
cribed by  some  of  the  early  exj)erimenters,  on  what  seemed  good 
grounds,  to  the  brain  in  larger  measure  than  to  the  muscle.  More 
recently,  this  view  has  been  sul)jected  to  severe  criticism.  By  a 
nw'thod  similar  to  that  which  was  j)revi()uslv  used  (compare  p. 
13t>)  in  examining  the  fatigue  of  nerve-fibres,  the  reflex  mechanisms 
of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  shown*  to  be  highlv  resistant  to  fatigue. 
\\  hen  a  block  is  interj)o>ed  between  the  sj)inal  cord  and  a  mu>c|e, 
and  a  stinndus  is  applied  to  a  sensory  nerve  which  woidd,  in  the 
absence   of  the    block,  arouse  a   reflex  contraction   in    the  muscle 

'  Krar-jxlin  nw\  liis  pupils  hnvo  (iovotnl  inurh  stu'iy  to  the  f.itipuo  curvr  of 
mcnt.'il  work,  or  to  thr  "work  riirvo,"  and  hnvr  attrinptrrl  to  analyze  out  tho 
variouM  f.irtor.s  wliirh  rontrihutr  to  rhanpt-  tho  working  riririonry  from  moment 
to  monu-nt.     Sef^  the  surre'<^ive  i.ssuos  of  I\niejM'lin'«  I'syrholtxjiarhe  ArlKiUn. 

Wmrr.  Journ.  nf  Phi/slnl.,  ]'M)7.  XX.  170. 

•  Ihi.l..  H>()7.  XVIII,  207. 

*  Joteyko,  Con((9  renducs  dc  In  Snr.  <lr  Jiioi,  ISDO.  p.  IS  I. 
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every  second  or  two,  the  muscle,  here  serving  as  an  indicator  of  the 
condition  of  the  cord,  responds  well  after  the  removal  of  the  block — 
thus  showing  that  the  cord  was  not  much  fatigued  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  stimuli  which  had  reached  it  and  caused  it  to  discharge 
down  a  motor  nerve. 

Tests^  of  the  excitability  of  a  muscle  which  had  been  employed 
in  voluntary  contractions  to  the  point  of  fatigue  showed  that  the 
muscle  had  lost  some  of  its  responsiveness,  and  was  therefore  actu- 
ally fatigued.  Further,  the  fact  seems  important  that  fatigue  is 
little  if  any  more  speedy  in  its  onset  in  voluntary  muscular  work 
than  in  the  work  of  a  muscle  excited  directly  or  through  its  nerve. 
If  the  nerve-centres  fatigued  rapidly,  activity  involving  these  centres 
should  show  more  rapid  fatigue  than  similar  activity  with  the  cen- 
tres left  out.  The  slow  rate  of  fatigue  in  purely  mental  work 
should  also  be  recalled  in  this  connection. 

§  36.  The  nature  of  brain  fatigue,  in  so  far  as  it  occurs,  is  still 
unexplained.  In  considering  the  matter,  we  are  invited  to  dis- 
tinguish several  sorts  of  "  fatigue"  which  may  be  concerned.  There 
is  first  the  metabolic  fatigue,  such  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  muscle.  Some  indications  of  a  metabolic  change  in 
the  brain  after  very  prolonged  and  usually  excessive  activity  have 
been  obtained  by  histologists,^  but  this  evidence  would,  on  the  whole, 
tend  to  show  that  the  metabolism  of  the  brain  is  slight  in  amount. 

A  second  variety  of  fatigue  may  be  named  the  "transferred 
metabolic."  This  results  from  the  carrying  of  fatigue  products  by 
the  blood  from  the  muscle  or  other  organ  in  which  they  are  produced 
to  some  other  organ  which  has  been  resting.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  shown  by  the  experiment  in  transfusing  fatigue  prod- 
ucts, mentioned  above.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this 
form  of  brain  fatigue,  as  is  indicated  by  the  drowsiness  and  inability 
to  perform  mental  work  which  immediately  follows  severe  muscu- 
lar exercise. 

A  third  variety  consists  of  feelings  and  sensations  of  fatigue.  This 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  true  fatigue,  as  urged  above;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  accounted  a  genuine  inhibiting  influence 
acting  to  cause  the  cessation  of  work,  especially  of  the  j)articular 
work  which  has  been  going  on.  When  a  small  group  of  muscles 
is  repeatedly  innervated,  pain  may  develop  in  the  muscles  and  their 
tendons,  and  the  natural  reaction  to  this  sensation  is,  either  to  stop 
the  work,  or  at  least  to  substitute  the  action  of  some  other  group  of 

'  Storey,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  190.3,  IX,  52. 

*  Hodge,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Psi/cliol.,  1889,  II,  .'^70;  Goldscheider  and  Fhiteau, 
Fortschritte  d.  Med.,  1897,  XV,  241;  Dojerine,  Soc.  dc  Biol.,  1897,  p.  728;  Ewing, 
Arch,  of  Neurol,  ami  PsychopathoL,  1898,  I,  157. 
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muscles.  Tliis  tciidciKy  to  (•lian(,'('  may  he  wrllni^'h  IrrcsistiMt-; 
its  urj;fiiry  may  \tv  compart'd  with  that  of  the  impulse  to  hrcatlie 
after  lioliliup  tlie  l)reatli  for  some  time.  In  mental  work,  there  may 
occur  local  fatigue  pains,  because  of  the  cramped  position  in  which 
the  neck  or  other  ])arLs  are  sometimes  held  diiriiii;  strained  atten- 
tion; hut  besides  these,  there  are  more  dilVuse  feeling's  of  restlessness 
ami  ennui,  the  analysLs  of  which  is  diflicult,  but  the  tendency  of 
which  is  cK-arly  toward  a  cessation  of  the  activity  in  [)rofjress. 

A  fourth  elfect  which  is  sometimes  classed  under  the  head  of 
fatigue  is  sensory  adaj)tation.  In  the  case  of  the  eye,  fati^'ue  was 
the  e.\j)lanation  advanced  by  Ilelmholtz  for  after-images;  but  since 
there  are  histological  changes  in  the  retina  on  exposure  to  the  dark 
or  to  light,  which  are  certaiidy  not  akin  to  the  forms  of  fatigue  so  far 
menti(jned,  but  constitute,  rather,  a  positively  adaj)tive  j)henomenon, 
it  is  now  customary  to  substitute  "adaptation"  for  "fatigue"  in 
.sjM'aking  of  such  changes.  Adaptation  occurs  in  the  other  sen.se.s, 
but  its  mechanism  is  unknown;  its  effect  is  to  cause  a  stimulus  to  be 
less  fully  sensed  after  it  has  been  steadily  acting  for  a  time  than  at 
first;  so  far,  then,  the  effect  resembles  that  of  fatigue.  It  is  probable 
that  adaptation  occurs  in  the  central  organs  as  well  as  in  the  sense- 
organs;  growing  so  accustomed  to  a  stimulus  as  not  to  notice  it 
(e.  g.,  the  ticking  of  a  clock)  is  often  not  a  |)urely  perij)heral  phe- 
nomenon, since  the  stimulus  can  be  perceived  at  any  moment  if 
o<-casion  arises  for  noticing  it. 

A  fifth  variety  of  impairment  of  efficiency  which  bears  a  sujxt- 
ficial  resemblance  to  fatigue  is  interference,  and  is  best  known  in 
the  case  of  memory.  When  a  series  of  dissimilar  acts  must  be  j)er- 
formed  iti  (piick  succession,  one  of  these  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
another.  Inasmuch  as  a  short  series  is  relatively  free  from  inner 
interferences,  whereas  a  long  series  involves  many  such  chances, 
a  short  series  is  apt  to  be  [H'rformed  with  better  success  than  a  long 
series.  The  apj)earance  then  is  that  fatigue  has  influenced  the 
longer  jM-rformance.  Hut  since  even  this  longer  performance  need 
be  oidy  a  few  seconds  in  length,  and  since  recovery  from  the  condi- 
tion is  prom|)t,  such  fatigiie  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  the  pro- 
gressive and  metabolic  type. 

§  'A7.  The  "refractory  period"  (compare  j).  I'M)  is  also  a  j>ln- 
nomenon  related,  at  least  superficially,  to  fatigue,  though  in  dura- 
tion it  lies  at  the  other  extreme;  from  the  progressive  type.  It 
seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  back-swing  from  the  condition  of 
activity.  There  is,  apj»arently,  a  radical  difference  between  meta- 
Indic  fatigue,  which  really  lowers  the  jxnver  of  an  organ,  and  the 
inhil)itions  which  result  from  the  action  of  certiiin  stimuli  to  the 
organ.      It  is  probable  that  inhibitions  or  interferences  give  the  key 
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to  most  appearances  of  intellectual  fatigue.  Yet  the  question  cannot 
be  said  to  be  wholly  cleared  up.  In  certain  forms  of  mental  work, 
such  as  performing  calculations  in  the  head,  or  certain  complex 
forms  of  memory  work,^  there  is  sometimes  a  sudden  drop  from  effi- 
ciency to  complete  inability  to  continue;  in  such  cases,  the  key  to 
the  situation  is  lost.  Introspectively,  this  condition  appears  as  a 
dififusion  of  attention,  or  a  tendency  to  relapse  into  sleep;  but  the 
exact  cause  is  not  made  out. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  complex  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  or  moral  feelings  as  loss  of  interest,  ennui,  the  feeling  of 
being  bored,  desire  to  do  something  else,  distate,  whether  of  a  mild 
order  or  amounting  to  disgust,  and  moral  disapprobation,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  onset  of  fatigue,  in  the  psychological  meaning 
of  the  word.  That  there  is,  in  such  cases,  some  corresponding 
"slowing-up"  or  positive  inhibition  of  the  central  nervous  processes 
required  for  doing  the  work  in  hand,  without  the  feeling  of  fatigue, 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt.  There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  speaking  of  this  correlated  lowering  of 
energy  in  the  cerebral  centres  as  a  true  case  of  brain  fatigue. 
Work  done  under  such  mental  friction  or  "loading"  of  the  cerebral 
activities   wastes  the  cerebral  stores  of  energy. 

'  Compare  C.  S.  Yoakum,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Fatigue,  Psychological 
Monographs,  No.  XLVI,  1909. 
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MEMORY  AND  THE  PROCESS  OF  LEARNING 

§  1.  One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  t'spocially  of  man,  is  the  ca])aeity  of  h-arning  from  ex- 
j)«ricncf,  or  of  ac<|uiring  modes  of  reaction  achipti'd  to  the  peculiar 
eireumstanees  of  inilividual  life.  It  is  chieliy  this  wiiich  proiluees 
the  individual  modifications  of  beluivior,  as  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  "instinctive"  behavior,  or  behavior  common  to  the  species. 
Kaeh  individual  contracts  hal)its  of  his  own,  a((|uires  skill,  learns  to 
know  things  and  to  react  to  them  as  known.  In  tliis  way,  above  all 
other  animals  does  nuin  come  to  have  the  course  of  his  thoughts  as 
well  as  of  his  actions  modified  by  previously  formed  associations. 
Physiological  {)sychology,  however,  can  throw  no  liglit  upon  the 
philosophical  significance  of  recognitive  memory;'  it  must  content 
itself  with  studying  the  more  obvious  modifications  of  behavior  and 
of  thought  by  ex[XTience,  and  witJi  basing  upon  this  study  certain 
conjectures  concerning  the  part  played  in  the  process  of  learning 
by  the  nervous  mechanism.  The  method  re<|uired  by  this  investi- 
gation will  lead  us  to  recite  certain  facts  regarding  both  animal  and 
human  learning  (the  latter,  in  cases  of  acts  of  skill  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  memory  of  facts);  and  then  to  seek  to  discover  any  general 
tcTidencies,  or  laws  of  association,  which  may  emerge  from  our  wide 
though  somewhat  hasty  survey. 

§  2.  All  memory  involves  two  events,  and  a  condition  p<^rsisting 
between  them.  The  first  event  is  the  impression,  or  formation  of  an 
association;  the  jM-rsisting  condition  is  the  j)reservation  of  the  modi- 
fication, or  the  retention  of  the  association;  the  second  event  is  the 
changed  n-action  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  original  situation  or 
of  .something  resembling  it.  In  place  of  the  single  first  event,  there 
niav  be  a  number  of  events,  all  tending  to  imj)ress  the  same  modi- 
fication. In  a  broad  s«'nse,  we  sj)eak  of  the  series  of  event.s  which 
impresses  the  luodification  as  cxprritncc.  We  sj)eak  of  the  same 
series  as  the  act  of  nimiorizi'iif/,  when  tliere  is  a  ch-finite  intentit)n  of 
recalling  later  what  has  been  Icarmd;  and  a-<  practice,  or  Iraiiiing, 

'  Tor  (lisrUHwioMH  of  tlu-  pliil().so|iIiiral  nsfx-ctM  of  nioinon*,  hoc  L.1(1(I.  Psj/rhnlofftf, 
DrHrrifAirr  (irui  l-'.Tj>lanalorij,  pp.  .■<".»7  MI7;  .ind  I'hilosnjiht/  i>f  KnouU<l<jr,  j)p. 
1J-'  f.;   202  f.;   .iiHi  (. 
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when  the  object  in  view  is  the  acquisition  of  some  sort  of  skill.  The 
preservation  of  the  results  of  experience,  or  training,  through  an 
interval  of  time,  may  be  called  retention.  What  is  retained,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  newly  learned  fact  or  action;  for  the  fact  is  not  con- 
sciously present  during  the  interval,  nor  is  the  act  continuously 
performed.  If  we  wish  to  avoid,  for  the  time  being,  any  physio- 
logical hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  retention,  we  may,  with  Stout,^ 
speak  of  a  disposition  left  behind  by  the  modifying  experience, 
ready  to  give  rise,  on  suitable  stimulation,  to  a  reaction  which  shall 
show  the  influence  of  that  experience. 

The  second  event  referred  to  above,  or  the  reaction  showing  the 
effect  of  past  experience,  is  perhaps  better  covered  by  the  name 
reproduction  than  by  any  other  single  word.  But  its  character  may 
be  so  varied,  as  well  as  so  complex,  that  no  one  word  is  really  ade- 
quate to  designate  it.  In  the  sphere  of  conscious  memory,  it  is 
common  to  distinguish  two  component  parts  of  this  event,  as  the 
recall  and  the  recognition — the  recovery  of  something  from  past  ex- 
perience, and  the  conscious  reference  of  it  to  past  experience.  These 
two  are  often  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  remembering  con- 
sciousness; but  the  distinction  between  them  is  justified  by  frequent 
instances  in  which  either  may  occur  without  the  other.  Thus, 
recognition  without  recall  occurs  when,  for  example,  a  name  re- 
fuses to  come  at  our  bidding,  and  yet  is  recognized  at  once  if 
spoken  by  some  one  else.  Recall  without  recognition  occurs  in 
the  habitual  use  of  familiar  words,  and  in  the  practice  of  familiar 
acts  (for  these  are  not  attended  by  a  conscious  reference  to  the 
past),  as  w<!ll  as  in  the  interesting  cases  of  "unconscious  plagiarism," 
where  the  person  believes  himself  to  be  inventing  or  composing 
something  new  in  literature  or  art,  though  he  is  really  reproducing 
something  previously  read  or  seen. 

§  3.  Under  the  four  heads  of  impression,  retention,  recall,  and 
recognition  may  be  grouped  the  problems  which  memory  presents 
for  our  consideration,  and  also  the  many  investigations  which  have 
been  conducted  in  the  hope  of  solving  these  problems.  We  may 
study  the  process  of  forming  an  association  or  learning  an  act  of 
skill,  and  the  conditions  which  help  or  hinder  this  process;  or  we 
may  study  the  permanence  of  accjuired  dispositions,  and  the  causes 
which  lead  to  forgetting;  and,  similarly,  the  processes  of  recall  and 
recognition  may  be  chosen  as  the  subjects  for  examination.  The 
results  of  these  four  studies  cannot  always  be  so  easily  disentangled; 
for  neither  the  formation  nor  the  retcMition  of  associations  can  be  ex- 
amined except  through  their  effects  as  seen  in  recall  and  recognition; 
and  recall  and  recognition  cannot  properly  be  studied  without  tak- 
»  Analytic  Psychology,  1S9G,  I,  21  ff. 
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iii^  accoiiiit  of  the  coiiditlniis  uii(ltr  which  the  a.s.s(Ki;iti(Jii.s  were 
originally  forinod  and  have  lutn  re  taiiKcl.  Neither  is  it  always 
possihlf  to  aiialy/(>  the  results  of  iMvesti<,Mtioii,  so  as  to  assign  its 
part  to  each  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  memory  cycle. 

A  sort  of  justification  of  the  above  four-fold  division  of  memory 
is,  however,  seen  in  pathoIo<,'ical  conditions.  Among  the  diseases 
of  memory  are  some  which  aiTect  the  formation  of  associations, 
and  others  which  afTect  each  of  the  other  c-oinj)oiients.  In  senility, 
f(jr  exanij)le,  there  is  a  loss  of  modifiai)ility  or  j)lasticity,  with  the 
result  that  new  associations  cannot  be  formed.  A  similar  result  aj)- 
j)ears  in  the  "polyneuritic  psychosis" — often  a  se(juel  of  alcolujlism 
—  in  which  recent  events  are  promptly  forgotten,  because  of  their 
having,  aj)parently,  made  no  impression  on  memory.  As  losses  of 
retention  may  be  mentioned  the  aj)hasias  and  similar  defects 
(compare  pp.  252  ff.)  when  these  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  some 
part  of  the  brain  substance  which  was  modified  in  the  learning  of 
language,  etc.  Under  the  head  of  loss  of  recall  may  j)roj)erly  be 
C(junted  the  amnesias  of  hysteria;  since  here  what  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten is  not  wholly  lost,  but  may  later  be  recalled  under  hyj)nosis 
or  other  conditions.  Some  of  the  losses  of  memory  resulting  from 
shock  also  belong  here;  since  as  the  shock  passes  away,  memory 
may  return.  Finally,  under  the  head  of  recognition  may  be  classed 
pathological  conditions  of  two  kinds:  in  one,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
strangeness,  which  deprives  things  that  are  really  familiar,  and  that 
can  be  dealt  with  as  such,  of  their  air  of  familiarity;  whereas  in 
the  condition  of  "false  recognition,"  events  which  are  really  new 
are  felt  to  have  occurred  in  exactly  the  same  way  before. 

§  i.  Without  attemj)ting  to  trace  the  phylogenetic  development 
of  the  })ower  of  learning  through  the  ascending  scale  of  animals, 
we  shall  first  examiiu'  modifications  of  behavior  as  they  occur  in 
the  lowest  animals;   then  in  the  higher  animals,  and,  finally,  in  man.' 

Among  unicellular  animals,  Anuiba,  Pdramrrium,  and  Stnitor 
are  the  forms  which  have  been  best  studied  in  regard  to  their  be- 
havior.' Of  these,  the  anueba  is  already  familiar  to  us  (see  p. 
14);  the  other  two  are  somewhat  more  highly  organized  cells,  be- 
ing j)rovided  with  special  motor  organs  in  the  form  of  hairs  or  ciha 
for  swimming.  Only  slight  and  uncertain  evidence  of  modifia- 
bility  has  been  attained  by  obser\ation  of  Am(r}>a,  but  clearer  signs 
appear  in  the  behavior  of  Sfnifor.     Tiiis  little  animal  is  of  a  trunij)et 

'  Tor  .1  i)rf.srnt:ition  of  the  (Icvclopmrnt  of  modifiahility  in  the  animal  mHoh, 
BTo  M.  F.  Wji.shl.iini,  Thr  Animal  Mirul  (.New  York.  HH)S);  K.  A.  Kirk|.:itri(k, 
Grnrlir  PfiychoUujy  (New  York,  KKW);  H.  I'lt'-ron,  I.'J-h^^lutiim  dr  la  Mhnoire 
(I'ari.H,  11(10).     Thr  fin*t  of  thf-nr  work.n  rontain.s  a  valiialdc  hil.liop-aphy. 

*  Sec  CHl»eciaIly  J<rining8,  lichavior  a/  thr  lAtwrr  Onjanisms  (Ni-w  York,   HKXi). 
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shape,  and  is  usually  to  be  found  attached  by  its  stalk  to  some  solid 
object  in  the  water.  If,  while  thus  attached,  it  is  affected  by  a  harm- 
less stimulus,  such  as  a  mild  jet  of  water,  it  reacts  at  first  by  bending 
away  from  the  jet;  but  if  the  same  stimulus  is  repeated,  the  reaction 
is  discontinued.  The  animal  has  become  "adapted"  to  the  harm- 
less stimulus.  If,  however,  the  stimulus  is  somewhat  harmful,  as 
a  jet  of  some  weak  chemical  solution,  the  first  reaction  being  the 
same  as  before,  repetition  of  the  stimulus  leads  to  a  more  powerful 
reaction — namely,  the  contraction  of  the  whole  animal;  and  if  the 
stimulus  is  still  repeated,  the  stentor  pulls  loose  from  its  attach- 
ment and  moves  away.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  principle  of 
varied  reaction,  which  Jennings  rightly  emphasizes  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  animal  behavior.  The  various  possible  reac- 
tions to  the  same  stimulus  are  not  blended  and  confused,  but  are 
tried  in  turn  until  they  are  proved  to  be  not  efficacious. 

Similar  behavior  has  been  noticed*  in  Paramecium.  When  one 
of  these  boat-shaped  creatures  was  sucked  up  into  a  capillary  tube, 
of  a  diameter  less  than  the  length  of  the  animal,  it  would,  as  usual, 
swim  till  it  encountered  some  obstacle.  This  it  found,  under  these 
conditions,  in  the  surface  between  the  water  and  the  outside  air, 
at  either  end  of  the  capillary  tube.  On  encountering  this  obstacle, 
it  at  first  performed  its  customary  reaction,  by  backing  away,  mak- 
ing a  slight  turn,  and  then  going  forward  again.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  many  times,  but  finally  gave  way  to  a  quite  different 
reaction,  the  creature  doubling  on  itself  in  the  tube,  and  swimming 
off  toward  the  other  end.  Here  the  same  obstacle  was  encountered, 
and  the  same  sequence  of  reactions  made.  After  several  such  ex- 
periences, however,  the  doul)ling  reaction  occurred  more  promptly, 
till  finally,  in  some  individuals,  it  became  the  first  reaction  to  each 
fresh  encounter  with  the  surface  of  air.  Such  a  change  of  behav- 
ior can,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  a  heightened  excitability  of  the 
animal  due  to  the  constantly  recurring  obstacles  to  locomotion. 
Heightened  excitability  might  favor  the  more  extreme  forms  of  re- 
action; just  as,  in  much  higher  animals,  a  state  of  high  excitability 
may  lead  to  violent  reactions  to  feeble  and  insignificant  stinuili. 
If  this  is  the  explanation,  the  modification  of  behavior  would  not  be 
expected  to  hold  over  a  period  of  rest;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  little 
evidence  of  the  retention  by  protozoa  of  such  modifications  as  have 
been  detected  in  their  behavior. 

In  higher  animals,  however,  a  true  retention,  lasting  from  one 
day  to  another,  has  frecjuently  been  demonstrated.  A  spider,  on 
which  experiments  were  made  by  the  Peckhams,'  made  its  usual 

'Stevenson  Smith,  Journ.  of  Cnvip.  Neurol,  and  Psychol.,  1908,  XVIII,  505. 
'Journal  of  Morphology,  18S7,  I,  ;i83. 
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(Irffiisivf  rtactioii  of  (lirij>|»iii^'  from  its  wth  to  the  ^^Toiiiid,  when  a 
tiiiiiiifi-fork  was  soiindcd  near  it,  and  after  it  liad  rc^'aiiu'd  its  wrh, 
it  n-jH-atrd  tin-  saiiic  reaction  on  the  repetition  of  tlu'  same  stinnilns; 
but  after  several  repetitions  ceased  to  do  so.  On  the  next  day,  it 
reacted  a.s  at  first;  hut  after  many  days,  it  no  longer  made  this  reac- 
tion to  tliis  stimuhis.  It  had  hecome  permanently  accustomed  or 
"achipted"  to  the  sound. 

Other  forms  of  modilication  may  simihirly  he  retaincfl  for  htii;^ 
jx  rio<ls  hy  tlie  hi^dicr  animals.  Vet,  together  with  retention,  or  rather, 
a>  actinj,' aj^ainst  it,  can  l)e  seen  a  tendency  to  recover  from  a  modifi- 
cation, if  tlie  stimuhis  which  calls  it  forth  is  not  fre(|uently  repeated. 
In  the  protozoa,  recovery  is  prompt  and  couTplete,  and  there  are 
no  after-effects;  whereas,  in  many  metaz<ni,  after-effects  remain 
when  the  temporary  effects  (jf  adaptation,  fatigue,  and  heightened 
excitability  have  ])assed  away.  IJut  even  these  after-efTects  he- 
come  weakened  hy  time,  provided  the  stimulus  which  productd 
tliem  is  not  repeated.  This  recovery  and  forgetting  are  clearly 
not  without  utility;  for  the  origiiud,  unmodified  hehavior  may  he, 
in  general,  a  better  starting-point  for  meeting  any  novel  situation. 

Still  another  form  of  modification,  sonu-times  dignified  hy  the 
name  of  "asscjciative  memory,"  has  heen  ol)served  in  some  in- 
verteijrates.  It  consists  in  connecting  a  j)articular  reaction  with 
a  form  of  stimulus  which  would  not  in  the  first  instance  tend  to 
evoke  it.  Suppose,  to  illustrate,  that  a  stimidus  .1  naturally  evokes 
a  certain  reaction,  and  that  another  stimidus  li,  to  which  the  animal 
would  not  react  at  all,  or  to  which,  at  least,  it  would  not  respond 
hv  the  reaction  in  fjuestion.  is  j)r<-sented  time  after  time  along  with 
A:  the  residt  mav  he  that  li  comes  to  evoke  the  reaction  which  was 
originallv  aj)j)ropriate  to  J.  'I'hus  Spaulding'  found  that  the  hermit 
crah,  which  commonly  avoids  the  darker  ])arts  of  the  a(|uarium, 
could  he  attracted  thither  hy  the  chemical  stimulus  of  food.  If  a 
wire  scre<'n  was  placed  in  the  way,  the  crah  learned  to  go  around 
and  iM'hind  it,  when  attracted  hy  this  chemical  stinndus;  and  after 
manv  such  exj)eriences,  the  cral)  would  go  Ix-hind  tlu-  screen  when- 
ever it  was  j)laced  in  the  a<|iiarium,  even  though  the  stimulus  of 
fo(Ml  was  ahsent.  The  sight  of  the  screen,  from  its  fre<|uent  asso- 
ciation with  the  chemical  stinndus,  had  come  to  evoke  the  same  re- 
action. 

§  5.  All  orders  of  vertehrate->,  hilt  esj)e(ially  liir<is  and  mammals, 
give  ahundant  evidence  of  Iraniing  hy  experienct*.  'I'he  study  of 
this  subject  has  n-cently,  and  es|)ecially  since  the  work  of  Thorn- 
dike,*  taken  on  a  more  j)recise  ami  scientific  character  than  formerly. 

'  Journ.  of  Camp,  \eurol.  and  r'syrhnl.,  1001,  XIV,   19. 

*".\tiinKil  IntHligrnco,"  I'syrhol.  licv.,  Mnn(»pr.  Suppl.  N"    \  III.   is'is. 
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Anecdotes  and  incidental  observations  have  given  way  to  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  learning  process  is  under  observation  from  the 
beginning.  A  comparison  of  vertebrates  with  invertebrates,  and 
of  higher  with  lower  vertebrates,  shows  little  that  is  essentially  new 
in  kind  in  the  learning  of  the  higher  animals;  but  it  does  reveal  a 
great  increase  in  fertility  and  readiness  of  modification.  Reptiles, 
as  represented  by  the  turtle,^  learn  more  quickly  than  amphibia, 
as  represented  by  the  frog,^  or  than  fishes.^  Birds*  and  mammals, 
on  the  whole,  learn  better  than  the  lower  classes  of  animals.  Among 
mammals,  monkeys^  certainly  learn  more,  and  more  rapidly,  than 
do  rats  ^  and  mice,^  or  dogs  and  cats,^  while  the  raccoon  ^  seems  to 
stand,  in  this  respect,  intermediate  between  the  cat  and  the  monkey. 
The  various  orders,  families,  and  genera  differ  in  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  habit,  in  the  permanence  of  the  habits  ac- 
quired, in  the  complexity  of  performance,  and  in  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  performances  which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring. 

One  typical  form  of  experiment,  equally  applicable,  in  principle, 
to  all  sorts  of  animals,  requires  that  a  path  to  a  desirable  object 
(such  as  food,  the  nest,  mates,  etc.)  shall  be  learned.  Only  one 
path  is  left  open,  and  sometimes  this  is  complicated  into  a  maze. 
On  the  first  trial,  the  animal  goes  at  random,  but  finally  reaches  the 
goal;  and  on  repeated  trials,  if  the  maze  is  not  too  complicated,  the 
number  of  wrong  turns  decreases,  till  finally  a  fixed  and  successful 
path  is  followed.  Fishes,  frogs,  and  turtles  have  in  this  way  learned 
to  thread  very  simple  mazes,  while  quite  intricate  ones  have  been 
mastered  by  rats,  birds,  and  monkeys.  The  learning  process  may 
be  described,  externally,  by  saying  that  a  kind  of  natural  selection 
takes  place  among  the  different  reactions,  the  successful  ones  being 
kept  and  the  unsuccessful  eliminated. 

A  second  form  of  experiment,  instead  of  providing  rewards  for 
well-doing,  provides  only  punishment  for  ill-doing.     The  training 

»  Yerkes,  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  1901,  LVIII,  519. 

'  Yerkes,  Harvard  Psychological  Studies,  1908,  I,  579. 

^  Thorndike,  Amer.  Naturalist,  1899,  XXXIII,  923;  Triplett,  Ainer.  Journ. 
of  Psychol.,  1901,  XII,  354. 

'Thorndike,  PsycM.  Rev.,  1899,  VI,  282;  Porter,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Psychol., 
1904,  XV,  313  and  1906,  XVII,  248. 

*  Thorndike,  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl.  No.  XV,  1901;  Kinnaman,  Amer. 
Journ.  of  PsycJiol.,  1902,  XIII,  98,  173;  llaggerty,  Journ.  of  Comp.  Neurol,  and 
Psychol,  1909,  XIX,  337. 

«  Small,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Psychol,  1899,  XI,  133,  and  1900,  XII,  20G;  Watson, 
Animal  Education  (Chicago,  1903);  and  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl.  No. 
XXXIII,  1907. 

'  Yerkes,  The  Dancing  Mouse  (New  York,  1907). 

"Thorndike,  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Supi)l.  No.  VIII,  1898. 

•Cole,  Journ.  of  Comp.  Neurol  and  Psychol,  1907,  XVII,  211. 
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of  domestic  animals  furnishes  many  rou^h  exj)erimenLs  of  this  sort, 
and  tlie  results  seem  to  show  that  punishment  is  an  elfeetive  means 
of  sek'ction.  More  precise  experiments  have  yieUied  the  same  re- 
sult. The  youn^  ehick,  after  once  j)eckin^'  at  a  l»ee,  avcjids  In-i-s  in 
the  future;'  mice  (piickly  learn  to  avoid  a  sj)ot  where  they  receive 
an  electric  shock,'  and  a  pike'  or  pert  h,'  whi(  h  instinctively  snaps 
at  minnows,  learns  not  to  do  so  if  he  is  .separated  from  them  hy  an 


h'tn.  147 — f'nrvo  of  I^-arnintr  (ThortulikcV  Tin-  t'r:iilii:il  disci-iit  of  tin-  liiM-  njirixnt-  ih.- 
iji-rn-ax-  in  liiiiir  occuijii-d  liy  a  cat  to  tsc-ajM-  from  a  lairi-.  Tin-  a.v»oiiatioii  licrc  Icarni-d 
(escaping  by  turning  a  button)  was  comparatively  difficult  (or  tbe  cat. 


invisihle  plass  partition  afjainst  ^\lli(•ll  he  humjis  liis  nose  at  every 
attempt;  after  some  weeks  of  this  e\j)erieiice,  the  large  fish  can  safely 
he  allowed  to  swim  freely  amon^'  the  little  ones. 

The  third  form  of  experiment  which  has  heen  fre(|neiitly  em- 
ployed is  like  the  ma/e  test  in  offering'  rewards,  hut  ditiers  from  it 
in  r<'(|uiriiig  not  simj)ly  locomotion  on  the  j)art  of  the  animal,  hut 
the  operation  of  some  simj)!e  mechanical  device.  In  Thorndike's 
experiments,  a  cat  was  placed  in  a  cap*  from  which  escape  was  ])os- 
sihle  iiv  pullin;;  a  string,  or  turning  a  hutton,  or  j)res.sing  a  lever,  etc. 
To  ensure  an  energetic  attempt  to  escape,  the  cat  was  taken  when 
hungry,  and  f(HMl  was  j)laced  outride  the  cage  and  in  j)lain  sight  of 
the  am'mal.  Under  these  conditions,  the  animal  attacked  the  sides 
of  the  cag«'  vigorously,  trying  to  .scpieeze  lietween  the  hars.  hiting 
at  them,  clawing  at  anything  loose,  and,  in  the  course  of  tliese  in- 
stinctive acts,  was  pretty  sure  to  turn  the  hutton  or  j)ull  the  string, 

'  I.loy.i  Morg.-in,  Iliihit  awl  Instinct,  p.  t>.\  (I^on-lnn,  ISOG). 

'  ^'f-rkc-M,  Thf  I)(inriiiij  Mouar. 

'  K    MnliiijM,  Dir  licvxgungcn  drr  Ticrc  uml  ihrc  }>syrhischcr  Uorizont,  IS?.'?. 

'  'IVipU'tt,  o|).  cit. 
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which  opened  the  door  and  gave  access  to  the  food.  On  frequent 
repetition  of  this  experiment,  the  useless  movements  gradually  de- 
creased in  number,  till  finally  all  were  eliminated,  and  only  the  one 
successful  movement  was  continued. 

In  the  experiment  just  narrated,  the  time  taken  by  the  animal 
to  escape  from  the  cage  was  noted,  on  each  trial,  and  the  decrease 
in  this  time  indicated  the  progress  of  the  animal  in  learning.  An 
association  is  established  in 
such  cases  between  the  situa- 
tion of  being  in  a  cage  while 
hungry  and  with  food  in  sight 
outside,  and  a  particular  re- 
sponse which  brings  success. 
This  successful  response,  to 
use  Thorndike's  terms,  be- 
comes gradually  "  stamped 
in,"  while  the  unsuccessful 
responses  are  "stamped  out." 
The  process  of  "  stamping-in" 
and  "  stamping-out "  is  in 
some  cases  rapid,  in  others 
very  gradual;  while  in  still 
others,  little  or  no  progress 
is  apparent  in  a  long  series  of 
trials.  The  "curve  of  learn- 
ing," obtained  by  plotting  the 
times  of  the  successive  trials, 
gives  a  graphic  view  of  the 
progress  in  formation  of  the 
association.     The  speed   of 

this  progress  differs  with  the  kind  of  animal,  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  performance,  and  with  the  previous  experience  of  the  individual 
tested.  A  performance  which  is  learned  by  a  cat  only  in  the  course 
of  many  trials  may  be  learned  by  a  monkey  in  few  trials;  while  a 
performance  which  requires  the  monkey  many  trials  may  be  prac- 
tically beyond  the  powers  of  the  cat.  The  single  door-button  is 
slowly  learned  by  a  cat,  but  quickly  by  a  monkey.  A  combina- 
tion lock,  first  used  by  Kinnaman,  in  which  four  fastenings  have  to 
be  undone  in  a  certain  order,  was  found  too  hard  for  cats,  but  was 
mastered  by  monkeys  after  many  trials;  an  adult  man  usually  mas- 
ters it  in  from  one  to  three  trials.  The  influence  of  the  previous 
experience  of  the  individual  animal  is  brought  out  by  re(|uiring  the 
animal  to  master  one  j)u/zle  after  another.  When  the  same  sort 
of  fastening  is  employed  in  two  cages,  but  in  dilfereiit  {)arts  of  the 


Fig.  148.— Curve  of  Learning  (Thorndike).  The 
same  cat  in  a  performance  easier  to  learn. 
Here  a  loop  attached  to  a  string  and  hang- 
ing in  the  cage  on  the  side  toward  the  food 
was  to  be  pulled.  The  act  of  pulling  the 
string  was,  apparently,  more  a  definite  unit 
which  would  impress  itself  in  connection  with 
the  resulting  opening  of  the  door;  whereas  the 
turning  of  the  button  was  apt  to  occur  in 
the  midst  of  random  clawing,  and  so  to  have 
little  individuality. 
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two,  learning,'  to  operate  it  in  the  first  cap-  often  lia>teiis  the  j)r(»^'re.s.s 
of  U-ariiiii^'  to  ojK-rate  it  in  the  seeoiul.  This  means,  therefore,  that 
experienee  athls  new  (or  more  hij^'hly  speeiahzed)  modes  of  reaction 
to  tlie  instinctive  store  w  ith  which  the  animal  he^ins. 

§  G.  Any  attempt  at  interpretin<,'  the  j)rocess  of  learninj;  in  ani- 
mals must  involve  a  considiration  of  some  toj)ics  which  are  more 
germane  to  the  next  chapter  than  to  the  present.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  formation  of  associations  cannot  he  understood  without 
reference  to  j)rocesses  of  discrimination  and  attention.  ^Vith  the 
cjuestion  of  the  limits  of  animal  reason  we  are  not  here  sj>eciallv 
concerned,  our  object  heiuf^  rather  tiuit  of  understanding  the  .sim- 
pler mental  processes  in  general.  In  the  experiments  already  de- 
.scrihed,  the  method  hy  which  the  animal  learns  to  master  a  maze  or 
a  j)uzzle-l)(jx  has  heen  called  learniiif,'  hy  "  trial  and  error."  ^^e  j)re- 
fer  to  call  it,  "learnin<;  hy  varied  reaction  through  selection  of  the 
successfid  variants."  Without  variation  of  reaction,  the  cat  would 
continue  trying  to  squeeze  between  the  bars  toward  the  food,  just 
as  iron  filings  tend  along  fixed  lines  of  force  toward  a  magnet  from 
which,  perhaps,  they  are  separated  by  a  sheet  of  ])aj)er.  On  the 
other  han<l,  without  some  sort  of  selection  from  among  the  varied 
reactions,  no  progressive  shortening  of  the  whole  time  of  reaction 
would  occur. 

The  principal  j)roblems  which  arise  in  the  interj)retation  of  this 
.sort  of  learning  concern  (1)  the  source  of  the  varied  reactions  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  called  into  activity;  and  (2)  the 
mechanism  of  selection.  In  regard  to  the  source  of  the  variations, 
some  an'  instinctive  and  others  are  derived  from  j)revious  experi- 
ence. Hut  not  all  of  j)revious  exj)erience  is  utilized;  and  sometimes 
previously  learne<l  reactions  which  would  fit  the  new  situation  ad- 
mirably are  not  called  into  play  at  all.  Tiie  problem  here  is  one 
which  has  j)assed  under  the  name  of  the  "  transference  "  of  the  efTects 
of  training  in  one  situation  to  another  situation.  This  problem 
again  breaks  up  into  two: — namely,  (1)  as  to  how  far  reactions 
K-arne<l  in  one  situation  can  be  dirrrfli/  a])j)Iied  to  another;  and  (2) 
a.s  to  how  reactions  which  might  well  be  apj)lied  are  artuallif  re- 
called by  the  new  situation.  In  regard  to  the  first  j)oint,  we  oIh 
serve  that  there  is  often  something  sj)ecific  about  reactions  learned 
in  a  given  situation  which  unfits  them  for  direct  aj)j)lication  in  an- 
other situation,  even  though  the  two  situations  may  seem,  externally 
regarded,  to  be  essentially  the  san)e.  The  partieidar  combination 
of  movements,  for  example,  which  has  become  stereotyped  in  oj)er- 
ating  a  fastening  in  one  cage  may  need  some  modification  to  work 
well  in  another  cage;  and  therefore  the  latter  nuiy  need  to  be  ma,s- 
teretl   afresh.      (Irantcd,  even,   that   a   mode  of  reaction   has  been 
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learned  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the  new  situation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  will  be  called  into  play;  for,  since  the  new  situa- 
tion differs  in  some  respects  from  the  old,  the.  proper  reaction  de- 
pends on  the  chance  that  the  similar  features  of  the  two  situations 
shall  control  the  process  of  its  recall.  In  every  new  situation,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  features  competing  for  prominence;  so  that 
the  familiar  feature  has  only  a  limited  chance  to  become  dominant. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  selection,  by  which  the  successful 
variants  of  reaction  are  strengthened  from  trial  to  trial,  and  the  un- 
successful eliminated,  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  curves  of 
learning(see  pp. 548  f.).  Where  the  descent  of  these  curves  is  gradual, 
the  process  of  selection  must  itself  be  gradual;  but  where  the  curves 
show  a  sudden  drop  from  a  high  to  a  low  level,  the  process  of  selec- 
tion must  be  correspondingly  abrupt.  These  sudden  drops,  when 
(as  in  human  learning)  introspection  comes  to  our  aid  in  explain- 
ing them,  are  found  to  be  due  to  a  perception  of  certain  facts  about 
the  situation,  such  as  the  uselessness  of  some  reactions  or  the  value 
of  others.  This  perception  is  often  a  clearly  defined  event  in  the 
individual's  experience,  and  its  results  are  "stamped  in"  once  for 
all.  The  absence  of  sudden  drops  in  many  curves  of  learning,  even 
of  those  which  describe  graphically  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  manipulation,  in  man's  case,  is  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  moments  of  clear  perception.  In  such  cases,  selection  must  be 
possible  in  some  more  gradual  and  mechanical  way;  but  this  gradual 
selection  must  be  highly  important  and  perhaps  even  fundamental 
in  all  learning.  The  following  attempt  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
process  of  selection  in  learning  by  trial  and  error  should  be  regarded 
only  as  tentative,  though  combined  of  elements  which  are  fairly 
sure  to  be  genuine. 

§  7.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  assume  in  the  animal  an  adjustment 
or  determination  of  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  toward  a  cer- 
tain end.  The  animal  desires,  as  we  like  to  say,  to  get  out  and  to 
reach  the  food.  Whatever  be  his  consciousness,  his  behavior 
shows  that  he  is,  as  an  organism,  set  in  that  direction.  This  adjust- 
ment persists  till  the  motor  reaction  is  consummated;  it  is  the  driv- 
ing force  in  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  animal  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  His  reactions  are,  therefore,  the  joint  result  of  the  adjustment 
and  of  stimuli  from  various  features  of  the  cage.  Each  single  re- 
action tends  to  become  associated  with  the  adjustment.  But  the 
unsuccessful  reactions  are  less  strongly  associated  than  the  success- 
ful, because  each  one  of  the  former  is  at  some  moment  given  up 
or  inhibited;  and  this  inhibition,  too,  being  made  under  (he  influence 
of  the  adjustment,  tends  to  become  associated  with  i(,  and  so  to  in- 
terfere with  the  association  between  the  adjustment  and  the  per- 
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furiuancc  of  this  j)artiiul;ir  ri-iution.  In  llic  ta.^e  of  tlic  suctf»fiil 
reaction,  however,  the  j)hase  of  iiihil)itioii  does  not  occur,  and  the 
only  association  witli  the  adjustment  is  of  tlie  positive  sort.  Tluis 
tlie  successful  reactions  nuist,  in  the  lon^'  run,  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  unsuccessful. 

Tlie  preceding  exjilanation,  although  .satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  fully  ade(juate  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  In  particular, 
it  does  not  take  full  account  of  the  j)lcasurc  accoinj)anying  success, 
and  of  the  often  strong  displeasure  that  attends  halllcd  cH'ort.  Such 
pleasure  and  displeasure  certainly  occur  in  human  learning,  and  seem 
present  in  the  higher  animals.  E.xactly  how  these  emotions  act  to 
strengthen  one  association  and  to  weaken  or  counteract  another 
cannot  readily  he  seen;  hut  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  correspond 
to  some  genuine  dynamic  process  of  great  cfHcacy.  The  displeasure 
of  failure  and  baffled  effort,  in  particular,  must  be  the  indication 
of  a  stronger  inhibitory  process  than  is  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
explanation. 

§  S.  ^^here  the  cur\'e  of  learning,  instead  of  descending  slowly, 
passes  after  the  first  few  trials  from  long  to  short  times — where,  that 
is  to  .say,  the  elimination  of  unsuccessful  reactions  occurs  suddenly, 
and  the  right  respon.se  is  cjuickly  associated  with  the  situation — 
there,  we  may  assume,  something  like  a  clear  perception  of  the 
right  reaction  has  intervened.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  even  in  man's  case,  too  much  meaning  must  not  be 
read  into  the  word  "  perception."  The  recpiircd  mental  act  need 
not  involve  any  insight  into  the  reason  why  one  reaction  is  successful 
and  the  other  unsuccessful;  there  need  not  be  any  moment  of  reflect- 
ive judgment,  such  as  might  be  expressed  in  the  words,  "This  is  the 
way,"  or  "That  is  not  the  way."  All  that  is  neces.sary  is  that  some 
feature  of  the  situation  should  prevail  in  consciousness,  and  that  the 
reaction  to  it  should  have  a  certain  separateness  from  the  total  scries 
of  changing  reacti(His.  This  (li.sfiiictnrs.t  of  a  rrridin  fraturr  of  the 
situation,  and  of  the  reaction  to  it,  j)r()bably  indicates  a  high  in- 
tensity of  the  correlated  neural  process,  and  so  a  favorable  condition 
for  a  strong  association. 

To  illustrate  this  (piick  learning,  and  the  lack  of  real  insight  (hat 
may  accompany  it,  we  will  nuike  brief  mention  of  a  hitherto  unj)ul>- 
lished  e\j)eriment'  on  a  chim{)an7,ee — a  species  which,  to  judge  by 
cerebral  development,  stands  considerably  higher  than  the  smaller 
monkeys  (compare  p.  '.i\).  The  sjx'cimen  tested  was  a  young 
female,  alK)ut  half  grown,  and  corresponding  in  relative  maturity, 
perhaps,  to  a  child  of  the  hunuin  species  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

'  The  oxfKTimrnt  wa«  pcrfomiod  by  It.  S,  Woodworth  in  1902-03,  in  the 
laboratory  of  Profcsaor  Shcrrinf^n  at  Livcrjjool. 
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A  box  was  prepared,  having  a  slatted  front  with  a  door  closed  by  a 
button,  a  turn  of  which  through  90°  released  the  door.  The  chim- 
panzee, on  being  placed  in  front  of  this  box,  in  which  a  piece  of 
banana  had  been  placed  before  her  eyes,  quickly  came  to  devote 
most  of  her  efforts  to  the  door  (which  allowed  of  some  slight  mo- 
tion even  with  the  button  closed) — pulling  it  outward,  pushing  it 
inward,  and  shaking  it.  She  soon,  also,  attacked  the  button,  and 
alternated,  for  the  most  part,  between  this  and  the  door.  In  this 
way,  it  was  not  long  before  she  turned  the  button  through  90°, 
then  tried  the  door,  and  got  in,  thus  securing  the  food.  On  a  second 
trial,  the  chimpanzee  worked  almost  entirely  at  the  door  and  the 
button;  and  from  the  third  trial  on,  her  reaction  was  uniformly 
prompt  and  correct.  After  several  more  trials,  a  second  button  was 
added  a  few  inches  from  the  first,  but  much  like  the  first  in  appear- 
ance, and  operated  in  the  same  manner.  The  chimpanzee  at- 
tacked the  box  as  before,  neglecting  the  second  button.  After 
once  turning  the  first  button,  and  pulling  the  door,  which,  of  course, 
did  not  yield,  she  turned  the  first  button  again,  so  locking  the  door; 
then  again  tried  the  door,  and  continued  in  this  way  for  a  long  time, 
before  passing  to  the  second  button  and  dealing  similarly  with  it. 
Entrance  was  finally  secured  by  a  chance  placing  of  both  buttons 
at  once  in  the  right  position.  In  the  course  of  several  trials,  no 
further  progress  was  made.  It  seemed  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  both  buttons  should  be  put  right  at  once  or  not. 
The  experiment  showed  then  a  prompt  narrowing  down  of  the  field 
of  effort  to  the  right  feature  of  the  situation;  but  this  important 
factor  in  the  process  of  learning  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
complete  absence  of  insight  into  the  mechanical  principle  involved. 

In  such  experiments,  one  of  the  features  of  a  situation  which  most 
readily  becomes  prominent  is  the  place  where  the  successful  issue 
occurs.  Often,  after  a  few  trials,  effort  will  be  concentrated  at 
the  right  place,  though  many  useless  movements  are  made  there, 

§  9.  A  contrast  is  usually  drawn  between  learning  by  trial  and 
error  and  learning  by  ideas, — the  latter  being  clearly  present  in 
much  human  learning,  but  only  doubtfully  present  in  the  learning 
of  animals,  "Ideas,"  if  available,  might  be  of  service  in  several 
ways.  First,  an  idea  called  up  by  some  feature  of  a  present  situa- 
tion might  suggest  some  reaction  which  would  not  be  directly  sug- 
gested by  the  situation  itself,  and  so  might  enlarge  the  range  of  the 
varied  reactions,  and  afford  greater  opj^ortunity  for  success.  I'here 
is  some  evidence,'  not  wholly  conclusive,  that  ideas  may  function 
in  this  way  in  some  animals.  Second,  where  a  reaction  has  been  pre- 
viously tried  and  found  unsiu-eessfiil,  it  might  be  mentally  rehearsed 

'  Thonulike,  Colo,  op.  cit. 
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uitlioiii  the  actual  iiH)t(»r  iK-rforinaiicc.  Such  luciital  rehearsal  of  a 
reaction  eertxiiiily  occurs  in  human  l»cha\ior,  and  j)ossil)ly  in  the 
monkeys,  whicii  seem  at  times  to  inhihit  movement  as  if  in  thought; 
hut  there  is  little  evidence  of  it  in  dogs  and  cats,  whose  motor 
activity  is  j)erhaj)s  too  prompt  and  direct  to  permit  of  the  neces- 
siiry  inhihition.'  A  third  .service  of  ideas  might  he  the  folhnving: 
the  successful  reaction  and  its  result  might  similarly  he  rehearsed, 
and  thus  practice  in  dealing  with  a  situation  might  he  ohtained  in 
the  ahsence  of  the  actual  situation.  This  use  of  ideas  occurs  fre- 
(|uentiy  in  man,  hut  in  animals  there  is  no  dear  evidence  of  it. 
Fourth,  hy  a  combination  of  the  first  with  the  second  or  third  of 
the  above  uses  of  ideas,  .some  feature  of  the  present  situation  might 
suggest  a  reaction  learned  in  previous  c.\[)erience;  the  consc(|uences 
of  this  reaction  might  he  mentally  rehearsed,  and  its  prohaMe  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  the  present  situation  judged  without  actual  trial. 
This  would  he  e(|uivalent  to  "thinking  out"  the  solution  of  a  pres- 
ent difliculty  without,  or  licforc.  actually  trying  it.  So  comj)lex  a 
use  of  ideas,  while  perfi-ctlv  within  human  capacity,  occurs  seldom 
even  in  man,  in  cases  sinu'lar  to  the  maze  or  pu/zle-hox  experiments; 
for  the  prolonged  suspension  of  motor  reactions  which  it  re(juires 
is  disagreeahle  to  most  men — especially  if  the  situation  permits  of 
immediate  reaction.'  Fifth,  the  ideas  employed  might  have  the 
character  of  general  })rinci|>lcs,  from  which  tlie  necessities  of  the 
present  case  could  he  deduced,  and  so  the  situation  l)e  thoroughly 
and  surely  mastered  in  advance  of  motor  reaction.  Such  a  use  of 
ideas  occurs  in  sj)ecially  trained  human  individuals  within  the  range 
of  their  s[)ecialty;  hut  otherwise  is  prohaMy  rare,  at  least  in  any 
complete  form. 

§  10.  The  diirerences  between  dilTerent  animals,  and  hi-twcen  man 
and  the  animals,  in  the  power  of  learning,  are  not  fully  accounted 
for  hy  different  degrees  of  the  use  of  ideas,  (ireater  fertility  in 
association  nnist  also  he  allowed  for  in  the  human  being.  'Jhat  dis- 
crimination favors  assm-iation  has  been  noted  above,  in  saying  that 
any  feature  of  a  situation  or  of  the  reaction  to  a  situation,  which 
stands  out  with  a  degree  of  sej)arateness,  has  an  especially  good 
chance  of  becoming  associated  strongly  with  the  adjustment  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  That  association  favors  discrimination  has 
alsn  been  suggested  by  the  fa<  t  that  a  j)revi(»usly  familiar  feature 
is  lik<ly  to  be  singh-d  out  for  present  n-action.  Now  one  of  the 
(lifTerences   between   dilfcrent   sj)ecies,   and   also   between   ditferent 

•But  M*r  Hamilton,  "An  Kxprrimontal  Study  of  an  rnusiial  Tvjm'  of  Reaction 
in  a  I)o(r, "  J  num.  of  Camp,  \rurnl.  tiwl  I'nifrhnl.,  1'.I07,  XVII.  ',\'2'.). 

'  S*"*"  HiiRor,  "The  r»ychology  of  LlTicicnry,"  Archiirs  oj  Psychology,  No. 
XV,  I'.MO,  |.   •>, 
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human  Individuals,  lies  in  their  different  powers  of  discrimination. 
Greater  power  of  analysis  or  discrimination  belongs  to  man.  The 
terms,  as  here  used,  imply  reacting  to  some  feature  of  a  situation 
isolated  from  the  total.  Features  which  an  animal  cannot  isolate 
are  easily  isolated  by  man.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  Kinna- 
man's  combination  lock  (p.  549),  which  requires  several  fastenings 
to  be  undone  in  a  fixed  order,  the  cat  seems  wholly  lost,  and  the 
monkey  succeeds  only  with  difficulty,  not  because  they  cannot 
master  the  separate  fastenings,  but  because  they  do  not  take  these 
in  proper  sequence;  but  man  quickly  observes  that  a  certain  order 
is  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  parts  of  a  similar  mechanism. 
Whether  he  thinks  of  an  interlocking  of  hidden  parts,  or  does  not 
clearly  formulate  his  conception  in  any  way,  that  relation  of  parts 
or  of  movements,  which  we  have  designated  by  the  word  "  order," 
is  a  feature  which  his  powers,  dependent  largely  on  his  past  ex- 
perience, enable  him  to  single  out  and  make  the  basis  of  his  reac- 
tions. Man,  therefore,  reacts  to  relations  which  the  animal  passes 
by;  and  much  of  his  superiority  in  learning  to  deal  with  complicated 
situations  is  due  to  this  power. 

§  IL  Human  behavior  in  situations  resembling  those  employed 
in  experimenting  on  animals  has  been  studied  by  several  investi- 
gators. The  solution  of  mechanical  puzzles  ^  is  a  task  similar  in 
principle  to  that  presented  to  the  animal  in  a  puzzle  box,  but  of  a 
more  difficult  order.  The  behavior  of  a  man  on  his  first  attempt 
to  solve  such  a  puzzle  often  resembles  closely  that  of  the  animals. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  adjustment  to  solve  the  puzzle,  the  man 
usually  begins  promptly  to  manipulate,  according  as  parts  of  the 
device  catch  his  eye  and  lead  to  instinctive  or  previously  learned 
reactions.  This  random  procedure  may  continue  till  success  is 
accidentally  reached;  or,  continued  failure  may  lead  to  a  period 
of  inhibition  of  movement,  of  closer  examination  of  the  puzzle  and 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  "  think  it  out."  This  attempt  is  not  always 
successful,  and  random  manipulation  is  again  resorted  to.  In 
the  human  being,  however,  the  randomness  of  reaction  is  likely  to 
be  limited  by  certain  conceptions  as  to  the  probable  line  of  success- 
ful effort;  and  though  these  conceptions  are  sometimes  wrong  and 
a  hindrance  to  prompt  success,  at  other  times  they  arc  of  great  value. 
The  first  successful  issue  comes  about,  accordingly,  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  by  a  pure  accident  which  remains  a  mystery  to  the  per- 
former; sometimes  by  an  accident  which  is  nevertheless  observed 
and  partially  understood;  sometimes  as  the  outcome  of  consciously 
trying  whether  a  certain  nianij)uhiti()ii  will  succeed;  and  sometimes 
as  the  result  of  clear  insiglit  into  the  necessities  of  the  case.     The 

'  Riigcr,  op.  cit. 
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more  (Iktc  is  of  coiixious  prevision  of  the  .suocos.sfiil  niovcmont, 
the  more  certainly  will  the  first  .success  lead  to  j)ronij)t  and  correct 
reaction  in  all  sul)sc(juent  trials. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  solution  of  the  same  pti/./le  is  undertaken 
time  after  time,  with  a  constant  elfort  to  increase  the  sjx'cd.  A  curve 
of  learning'  then  appears,  which  may  vary  in  form  hetween  extremes 
such  as  are  represented  in  the  two  curves  for  animals  shown  above. 
In  general,  gradual  improvement  is  ^i^il»le  in  the  midst  of  many 
cscillations.  As  soon  as  the  main  j>ath  to  success  is  well  known, 
new  difliculties  of  manij)ulation  emcrj^e,  and  each  of  these  hecomes 
a  prol)lein,  which  is  likely  to  he  solved  in  any  one  of  the  variety 
of  ways  which  aj)pear  in  the  main  solution.  Decrease  in  the  total 
time  of  manipulation  occurs  sometimes  gradually,  from  the  increas- 
ing firmness  of  association  hetween  the  parts  of  the  j)erformance, 
and  sometimes  suddenly,  from  the  adoption  of  a  "short-cut"  or 
better  form  of  manij)ulation.  The  steps  in  the  manipulation, 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  practice  are  separate  acts  and  recpiire 
separate  attention,  come  later  to  l)e  combined  into  larger  units. 
It  thus  becomes  possible  to  keep  the  attention  ahead  of  the  hands, 
and  to  j)rej)are  mentally  for  each  step  before  the  time  for  it  arrives. 
In  this  way  time  is  saved  in  passing  from  one  step  to  another,  and 
the  whole  process  gains  in  speed  and  smoothness. 

§  12.  Much  more  comj)l<'X  than  the  solution  of  a  mechanical 
puzzle  are  some  of  the  performances  which  have  been  made  the 
material  for  experiments  on  practice.  ]Jryan  and  Ilarter'  have 
studied  the  process  of  mastering  telegraphy,  and  IJook"  the  ac(|ui- 
sition  of  skill  in  typewriting.  In  c-ontrast  with  the  maze  or  puzzle, 
which  can  sometimes  be  mastered  in  a  hundred  trials — though  it 
ofTers  a  surprising  amount  of  opporttmity  for  contimied  improve^ 
ment  in  matters  of  detail — telegraphy  and  typewriting  recpiirc 
years  of  [)ractice  before  the  highest  expert  stage  of  skill  is  reached. 
Progress  consists  in  the  formation  of  numc-rous  spec-ific  but  inter- 
related habits,  some  of  which  are  formed  early  in  the  j)rocess  of 
training,  and  may  be  called  habits  of  the  lower  order,  whereas 
others  are  superimposed  on  these  first,  and  may  be  ( all(  il  habits  of 
the  higher  order.  All  in  all,  as  Bryan  and  Ilarter  state  the  case, 
mastc-ry  of  suc-h  an  art  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of 
habits.  In  learning  to  telegraj)h,  the  first  stcj)  is  to  ac(|uire  some 
familiarity  with  the  alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes.  The  beginner, 
in  sending  a  mosage,  laboriously  spells  out  each  word  letter  by 
letter.     He  learns  to  make  a  particular  combination  of  dots  and 

'  Psiirhnl.  lirv.,  1S97,  IV,  27,  and  1S99,  VI,  315. 

*  "  Tho  IVychology  of  Skill,"  UnhxraUy  of  Montana  Publicaliona  in  Pst/rhol- 
otpj,  19C)S. 
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dashes  in  response  to  each  letier  of  his  "copy";  and  the  associa- 
tion so  formed  between  the  several  letters  and  the  appropriate  finger 
movements  constitutes  his  habits  of  the  lowest  order.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  comes  to  run  together  the  letters  of  familiar  words,  thinking 
rather  of  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  word  than  of  the  patterns  of  the 
constituent  letters.  As  his  skill  increases,  he  adds  more  and  more 
word-units  to  his  repertoire;  and  these  word-units  constitute  his 
habits  of  the  second  order.     He  does  not  stop  here,  however,  but 
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Fig.  149. — Curves  Showing  the  Improvement  in  Sending  and  Receiving  Telegraphic 
Messages  (Bryan  and  Harter). 

begins  to  train  his  fingers  to  the  rhythm  of  phrases  and  other  fre- 
quently recurring  combinations  of  words.  The  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  sending  telegraphic  messages  is  shown  in  the  upper  curve 
of  Fig.  149,  in  which  a  rise  indicates  improvement.  The  main 
characteristic  of  the  practice  curve,  as  here  illustrated,  is  the  rapid 
rate  of  improvement  at  the  beginning,  and  the  gradual  slackening 
of  improvement  as  the  practice  continues,  till  the  "physiological 
limit"  for  this  particular  performance  is  reached,  and  no  further 
improvement  is  possible. 

The  curve  of  improvement  in  receiving  messages  over  the  wire 
is  more  complex,  and  the  whole  process  of  receiving  is  more  inter- 
esting to  study.  At  first,  greater  speed  is  possible  in  sending  than 
in  receiving,  and  this  difference  continues  for  a  long  period.  In 
sending,  the  ofx'rator  has  matters  in  his  own  hands;  lie  can  adjust 
his  rate  to  the  difficulties  of  the  copy,  and  he  can  sec  ahead.     In  re- 
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ct'iviii^',  lit-  hii.s  iioiu-  of  tlu'.si-  a(lvant;i;4c.s.  In  .spite  (jf  this  carK  ad- 
vantage of  si-ndin^  over  recfiviii^,  in  the  lonp  run  tlic  spcrd  (»f  rr- 
c-civin^'  surpasses  that  of  sending,  so  that  an  expert  ean  recei\e 
faster  than  either  lie  or  any  other  man  ean  move  his  fingers.  Hahits, 
or  units  of  perception,  of  different  orders  are  formed  in  learning 
to  receive  much  as  in  learning  to  send.  The  heginner  must  atten- 
tively i.solate  the  letters  from  the  series  of  clicks  ^vhich  he  hear.s; 
later  he  heconies  able  to  catch  the  j)attern  of  freipu-nt  conihinations 
of  letters  and  of  coninu^n  words;  still  later,  he  aj)j»r(h(ii(ls  phrases 
and  even  short  sentences  as  wholes;  while  "the  real  exjxTt  has  all 
the  details  of  the  language  with  such  automatic  jji-rfection  that  he 
gives  them  practically  no  attention  at  all.  lie  can,  therefore,  give 
his  attention  freely  to  the  sense  of  the  passage;  or,  if  the  message  is 
sent  accurately  and  distinctly,  he  can  traiiscrihe  it  upon  the  ty[)e- 
writer  while  his  mind  is  running  on  things  wholly  apart.  .  .  . 
The  feat  of  the  expert  receiver — for  example,  of  the  receiver  of 
press  despatches — is  more  remarkahle  than  is  generally  suj)j)ose(l. 
.  ,  .  To  bring  the  sender's  rate  up  to  that  of  the  receiver  ahhrevi- 
ated  codes  have  heen  prepared.  The  receiver  must  translate  the 
code  into  English  words,  and  transcribe  the.se,  correctly  capital- 
ized and  j)unctuated,  u])on  the  typewriter.  He  takes,  in  this  way, 
eighty  or  eighty-five  words  a  minute.  If  mistakes  are  made  l>y  the 
seinler,  the  receiver  is  expected  to  correct  them  as  they  come,  and 
send  a  clean  copy  to  press.  The  work  continues  for  hours  without 
leisure  for  rereading,  the  pages  being  taken  away  to  press  as  fast 
as  they  arc  finished."  ' 

§  I'.i.  For  an  understanding  of  the  psycho-physical  mechanism 
of  learning,  and  so  of  the  proces.ses  of  a.ssociation  and  discrimina- 
tion involved  in  learnijig,  it  is  important  to  attemj)t  an  analysis  of 
such  feats  of  skill  as  those  described  aF)Ove.  An  essential  feature  of 
the  performance  of  transcribing  a  telegra])hic  message,  is  that  the 
skilled  receiver  keejis  .several  words  behind  (he  message  as  he  hears 
it.  The  expert  learns  not  to  guess  ahead,  or  anticipate  what  is 
coining,  for  in  this  way  false  readings  are  sure  to  occur.  Yet  he  does 
nrtt  by  any  means  spell  out  the  letters  as  they  come,  lie  seems 
rather  tf)  let  the  pattern  of  the  clicks  "  soak  in  "  for  a  time,  gradually 
interpreting  those  that  come  earlier  in  the  light  of  those  which  fol- 
low. For  this  purj)ose,  the  exjxTt,  in  receiving  a  connected  de- 
spatch, "[)refers  to  keep  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  words  behin<l  the 
iii-lninicnt."  This  gives  an  index  of  the  size  of  the  unit.s  in  which 
he  thinks. 

The  process  of  acf|uiring  skill  in  typewriting  has  been  even  more 
minutely  examined  by  Hook,  who  employed  in  his  study  a  combina- 
'  Bryan  anrl  H.irtrr,  I'sychol.  Urv.,  1S99,  VI,  :\W2. 
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tion  of  objective  records  and  introspective  observations.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  practice  is  the  same  as  in  telegraphy,  and  the  same 
sort  of  hierarchy  of  habits  appears.  INIany  habits  are  only  tempora- 
rily formed  and  used,  but  are  later  supplanted  by  the  development 
of  other  habits  better  adapted  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  writing. 
Thus,  when  the  beginner  is  learning  by  the  "touch  method,"  and 
the  keyboard  is  concealed  by  a  screen,  the  first  associations  formed 
are  between  the  letters  and  their  place  on  a  plan  of  the  keyboard, 
which  may  be  held  in  mind  as  a  visual  image.  Later,  this  image 
or  plan  disappears  so  completely  that  a  skilful  performer  may  be 
unable  to  tell  the  location  of  the  letters  on  the  keyboard  without 
actually  writing  and  finding  out  where  his  fingers  automatically 
place  themselves.  In  such  cases  the  plan  has  already  become  un- 
necessary, because  of  the  direct  associations  which  have  become 
established  between  the  letters  and  the  appropriate  movements. 
When  such  associations  are  well  learned,  and  even  before  they  are 
perfected,  frequently  occurring  sequences  of  letters  begin  to  be 
associated  with  sequences  of  finger  movements,  so  as  to  constitute 
those  units  of  motor  reaction  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Prefixes  and  suffixes,  short  words,  longer  words,  and  even 
phrases  of  some  length,  become  in  this  way  reduced  to  specific 
motor  habits,  which  stand  ready  to  command. 

Since,  however,  the  possible  sequences  of  words  are  much  too 
numerous  ever  to  be  all  reduced  to  automatic  habits,  the  procedure 
of  the  finished  expert  does  not  consist  simply  in  writing  in  large 
units,  but  rather  in  utilizing  letter  associations,  word  associations, 
and  phrase  associations,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  copy. 
This  the  expert  accomplishes  while  still  maintaining  a  wholly  un- 
broken series  of  finger  movements  at  the  maximum  rate;  no  "units," 
higher  or  lower,  can  be  detected  in  the  rhythm  of  his  motor  reactions. 
The  means  by  which  this  result  is  accomplished  consists  in  keeping 
the  eyes,  on  the  copy,  several  words  ahead  of  the  fingers.  What  are 
the  marvellous  internal,  or  psycho-physical  processes  (mind  and 
brain)  which  occur  during  the  interval  between  the  reading  of  the 
copy  and  the  writing  of  it?  An  indication  of  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  afi'orded  by  the  faet^  that  when  some  special  difficulty 
appears  in  the  copy,  the  eyes  are  slackened  in  their  advance,  and  the 
hands  partially  overtake  them.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
the  hands  would  slacken,  and  the  eyes  get  still  farther  ahead,  but 
the  contrary  is  the  case;  and,  indeed,  the  hands  do  not  need  to 
slacken,  for  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  diflicult  spot,  the 
way  has  been  made  ready  for  them  by  special  attention  devoted 
to  the  details  of  the  coining  movements.     'J'liere  occurs,  then,  in 

'  Book,  oj).  cit.,  p.  M. 
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this  iiiijxirtaiit  int»T\;il  Ixtwccii  the  rcadiiii,'  and  the  writing,'  of  ;i 
\\()r(l,  an  organization  of  the  coming  reaction,  in  which  such  of  the 
various  rcadv-fornicd  j)hra>('  associations,  word  associations,  and, 
if  need  he,  letter  associations,  are  utih/.ed  as  fit  the  re(|nirenienti> 
of  the  case.  The  entire  procedure  is  an  ehil)orate  j)rocess  of  re- 
call of  many  associations,  and  of  aj)j)ro|)riate  combination  of  these 
associations. 

§  14.  The  forep[oinfj  studies  of  tyj)ewritinfr,  tele^'rapliy,  and  tlie 
manipulation  of  niec-lianical  j)u/,zles  serve  adniirahly  to  throw  into 
relief  the  importance,  for  skilled  and  eflicic-nt  action,  of  two  princi- 
ples which  were  found  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  percep- 
tion, and  which  were  mentioned  in  a  j)revious  chapter  (p.  40S): 
these  are  (1)  the  j)rin(iple  of  hi^dicr  units,'  and  (2)  the  j)rinciple  of 
overlapj)in^.  ()\('rlappin<;  of  dillVrent  reactions  is  clearly  in  evi- 
dence when  tlie  reading'  of  the  copy  j)recedes  by  several  words  the 
writing,  or  when  the  hearing  of  the  telegrapliic  clicks  precedes  by 
.several  words  the  full  interj)retation  and  transcription  of  the  message. 
Such  overlapping  is  a  result  of  practice;  the  "span  of  attention," 
it  may  be  said,  is  lengthened  by  j)ractice.  But  the  increase  in  the 
attention  span  does  not  mean,  mainly,  that  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct items  are  held  at  once  in  consciousness;  the  meaning  is,  the 
rather,  that  these  items  are  now  grasj)ed  in  larger  units,  such  as 
words  and  phrases.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  the  exj)ert  at  the  tyj^e- 
writer  carries  in  mind  twenty  or  thirty  letters  at  once,  and  that  the 
ex{)ert  telegraj)her,  in  receiving,  carries  in  mind  over  two  hundred 
clicks;  for  the  total  reaction  i?i  progress  at  any  moment  covers  this 
large  number  of  elements.  Hut  the  letters  or  clicks  do  not  remain 
.sej)arate  in  the  perfornu'r's  mind;  they  take  the  form  of  "units," 
consisting  of  words,  phrases,  etc.  The  lengthened  span  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  extensive  overlapj)ing  of  j)rocesses,  arc  the  re>ult  of 
the  higher  units  in  which  the  reaction  is  carried  on. 

§  ].').  The  rate  at  which  imj)rovemcnt  j)rogrcsses  with  j)ractice  is 
.seldom  steady.  I'sually  the  curve  of  learning  shows  temjxirary 
descents  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ri>e.  Many  brief  reIaj)Ms  can 
be  explained  by  j)oor  bodily  condition,  or  bv  <listraetions  and  fail- 
ures of  interest  atid  eH'ort.  Hut  in  some  of  these  curves  there  aj)- 
pt-ar  longer  perio<ls  of  no  aj)preciable  gain,  which  can  scarcely  be 
explained  in  this  way.      I'or  weeks,  it  may  be,  the  learner  remains  at 

'  A  Himilnr  (lonion.stratinn  o{  tlio  (halite  from  l<)\v<r  to  hiplior  units  of  n'urtion 
li.'i.M  iHfn  nl)t.iino<l  by  IxmiIki  (I'sxjchol.  lirr.,  I'M)."),  VII,  ;{.')1)  in  a  imirh  simpler 
|MTfonn.'iriro,  whirh  ron.Hi.sto<i  in  tnmslitrnitinn  (IcTinan  srript  into  lin^lish 
Hrript,  ;in<l  virr  iTmn — n  koy  of  o<|uival«'ntH  In-inR  .'it  hand  for  consulta- 
tif>n.  .At  firHl  tho  (Jrrman  lottom  were  read  and  tranblilcratcd  one  by  one,  but 
Iat«"r  wonLs  were  reacted  to  an  units. 
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a  standstill,  and  seems  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
And  then,  if  he  perseveres,  a  sudden  advance  may  carry  him  to 
quite  a  new  level  of  efficiency.  He  apparently  begins  a  fresh  ascend- 
ing curve  on  the  top  of  his  old  one.  Such  a  compound  curve  is  seen 
in  Fig.  149  (the  curve  for  receiving  by  telegraph).  A  period  of  no 
gain,  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  has  been  named  the  plateau, 
and  the  study  of  the  process  of  learning  raises  the  question,  whether 
this  "plateau"  is  a  universal  and  necessary  feature  of  the  practice 
curve.  It  can  hardly  be  called  universal,  for  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  in  many  curves;  as,  for  example,  in  the  sending  curve  in 
telegraphy,  and  in  most  of  the  animal  curves.  In  practice  with 
puzzles,  however,  the  plateau  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  its  ex- 
ternal explanation  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  some  new 
and  improved  method,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  practice  with  in- 
ferior methods.  In  the  case  of  the  long-protracted  plateaus  which 
appear  in  typewriting  and  telegraphy,  change  of  method  is  again  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  from  the  plateau.  The  plateau  occurs  where 
further  improvement  is  impossible  without  some  change  of  method. 
In  typewriting  and  telegraphy,  the  required  change  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  words  and  phrases  for  letters  as  the  units  of  perform- 
ance. In  typewriting  Book  found  two  plateaus,  one  at  the  transi- 
tion from  letter-reactions  to  word-reactions,  and  another  at  the  tran- 
sition from  word-reactions  to  phrase-reactions.  But  why  should 
not  these  transitions  occur  promptly,  without  the  long  period  of 
no  apparent  gain?  Bryan  and  Harter  believe  that  real  gain  is 
being  made,  below  the  surface,  in  the  further  perfection  of  the  more 
elementary  reactions;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  they  are  able  to 
show,  in  the  case  of  receiving  telegraphic  messages,  that  ability  to 
receive  isolated  letters  and  detached  words  does  slowly  improve 
during  the  plateau.  Until,  therefore,  these  simpler  forms  of  reac- 
tion have  reached  a  high  degree  of  facility  and  promptness,  the  higher 
reactions  are  impracticable.  Swift,^  who  has  investigated  the  proc- 
ess of  learning  in  a  variety  of  activities,  including  the  learning  of  a 
language,  subscribes  in  the  main  to  this  view  of  Bryan  and  Harter, 
but  shows  that  the  higher  forms  of  reaction  do  not  all  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  plateau,  for  some  of  them  are  present  from  an  early  stage. 
Book's  observations  lead  him  to  a  somewhat  diilVrent  conclusion. 
He  found  that  the  beginning  of  a  plateau  was  marked,  introspec- 
tively,  by  some  loss  of  interest  in  the  work,  and  by  a  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  wander.  A  little  later,  the  learner  becomes  aware  of 
his  lack  of  progress,  and  may  increase  his  efforts;  but  at  this  par- 
ticular time  his  efforts  are  likely  to  be  ill  directed  and  result  in  no 
improvement.  What  he  needs  is  attention  to  the  details  of  work- 
'  Mind  in  tlie  Making,  p.  208  (New  York,  1908). 
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ni;iii>luj);  what  lie  i>  :ij)t  to  strive  for  is  sjx-cd  or  lii<,'lHr  iih  iIickIs 
wliich  art'  at  tliat  t'liuv  not  wholly  witliiii  hi>  ^'ra>j)  ami  only  (liiiily 
uii(l«T.st(KMl.  The  loss  of  interest  which  initiates  tlie  platiau  is 
fasilv  cxjjlaini'tl  by  the  comparative  facility  w  hicli  has  been  acliievitl 
in  a  certain  lower  form  of  reaction.  Attention  is  set  free  from  many 
of  the  details  which  have  hitherto  lieUl  it.  What  is  needed  then, 
from  tlie  introspective  point  of  view,  is  to  find  new  objects  of  at- 
tention, and  new  mo<les  of  reaction  which  shall  nevertheless  lie 
within  the  learner's  })owers  at  the  sta^'e  which  he  has  reached. 
Speciallv  in<:enious  individnals  may,  as  liook  fonnd,'  come  (piickly 
npon  such  modes  of  reaction,  and  avoid  the  jjlateau  altop-ther. 
Book  concludes  that  the  plateau  is  actually,  as  well  as  apparently, 
a  period  of  no  progress;  but  this  conclusion  does  not  take  account 
of  Bryan  and  Ilarter's  demonstration  of  pro^'ress  in  the  lower  habits 
(hiring  this  jx-riod,  nor  does  it  e.\j)hiin  how  the  j>lateau  is  ever  left 
behind.  The  probability  is  that  continued  jjractice  does  perfect 
elementary  reactions  to  .some  extent,  and  that  it  thus  becomes  easier 
to  enter  upon  the  more  inclusive  reactions. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  all  exjilanations  of  the  ])roc-ess  of 
learning,  and,  esj)ecially  in  such  cases  as  we  are  now  considerinjr, 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  .so-called  "plateau,"  which  do  not  concen- 
trate attention  upon  what  is  probably  p)inp  on  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  central  nervous  .system,  are  surely  destined  to  prove  unsatis- 
factorv.  Berhaps  it  would  express  the  truth  better  to  .say,  that  all 
explanations  are  .satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  they  involve  certain 
facts  and  laws  of  the  central  nervous  mechanism.  It  is  plain  that 
as  the  overla|)pin(,'  of  the  |)sycho-])hysical  j)r()cesses  proceeds,  and  the 
accomj)anyin^'  hi^dicr  and  hi^dier  ])sych(>-j)hysical  units  take  j)lace, 
niore  numerous  and  more  locally  distant  cerebral  elements  are  be- 
coming involved.  This  fact  imj)lies,  of  necessity,  more  nunierous 
chances  of  inhii)itorv  j»rocesses,  and  also  increased  diilicully  in 
elTectinj^  the  re<|\iired  co-ordination  of  these  elements;  or — to  sj)eak 
fij^urativelv— of  establishini;  those  coherent  "dynamical  associa- 
tions" which  are  the  psycho-|)hy>ical  basis  of  the  hif^her  unities. 
That  cerebral  as.s(><iate<l  activities  of  this  complicated  and  locally 
div<Tse  character,  as  resj)ects  the  nervous  elements  taking'  ]»art  in 
them.slionid  advance  by  "fits  and  starts"  rather  than  always  at  a 
uniform  pace,  .seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  accord  jterfectly  with  the 
nature  (»f  the  central  nerNous  nn-chanism  itself.  Indeed,  we  minht 
well  venture  to  say,  that  such  a  way  of  development  accord^  with 
the  nature  of  all  Jivinj;  substance.  The  ch<-mico-physical  changes 
in  which  the  life  of  this  substance  consists  .seems  to  retpiire  this 
irregular  manntr  of  beliavior. 

'  ()|>.  rit.,  J).  20. 
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§  16.  The  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  process  of  learning  is 
an  important  topic  on  which  the  conclusions  of  different  investi- 
gators are  still  somewhat  at  variance.  Several  questions  can  be 
raised  under  this  general  head  as  to  the  participation  of  conscious- 
ness, first,  in  the  origination  of  new  methods;  second,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  one  method  and  the  rejection  of  others;  and  last,  in  the  later 
stages  of  practice,  when  automatism  has  become  the  condition  of 
the  acquired  skill. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  as  to  how  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned in  the  origination,  invention,  or  "hitting-upon"  of  new  meth- 
ods, there  is  little  doubt  that  this  process  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  "varied  reaction"  observed  in  animals.  Each  new  method 
comes  first  as  a  spontaneous  variation.  But  in  human  learning  the 
variation  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  recalled  "  idea,"  or  in  the  form 
of  a  clear  perception  of  some  hitherto  unnoticed  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  other  cases,  however,  the  variation  occurs  first  as  a  motor 
reaction.  In  which  of  these  several  forms  it  shall  occur  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  situation  in  relation  to  the  past  experience  of  the 
learner,  ^yhe^e  the  difficulties  encountered  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  previously  been  met,  there  is  likelihood  that  past  ex- 
periences or  ideas  derived  therefrom  will  be  consciously  recalled. 
But  where  the  situation  is  very  unusual,  the  contributions  of  past 
experience  are  vague  and  not  suited  for  definite  ideational  recall. 
In  such  cases,  the  new  variation  has  to  be  achieved  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  so  to  say.  Then  the  individual  finds  himself  acting  in 
some  new  way,  which  he  did  not  plan  nor  foresee,  and  which  as  yet 
he  does  not  fully  understand. 

Unusual  situations  and  difficulties  are  often  created  by  the  process 
of  learning  itself;  for  when  once  the  learner  has  acquired  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  skill,  the  difficulties  which  next  confront  him  are 
such  as  do  not  occur  in  an  unskilled  performance.  Unusual  pre- 
cision of  manipulation  may  be  demanded,  or  overlapping  and  higher 
units  of  reaction  may  be  necessary  for  further  advance.  Past  ex- 
perience is  not  likely  to  provide  modes  of  reaction,  or  ideas,  which 
are  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  learner  may  indeed  have 
previously  acquired  high  skill  in  some  other  performance,  such  as 
the  use  of  language;  but  each  new  skilled  performance  must  be  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  particular  material  dealt  with,  and  previous 
experience  can  only  furnish  vague  hints  for  guidance.  This  vague- 
ness of  relation  of  the  present  to  the  past  situation  not  only  makes  it 
difficult  to  apj)ly  past  accjuisitions,  (>ven  if  they  are  recalled,  but  it 
also  renders  the  recall  of  them  doubtful.  Consec|uently  the  new 
variations  which  lead  to  the  highest  skill  iwc  likely  to  nuikc  tluir 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  actual  perforniaiuc  and   widioul    llic 
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fori- k now kd},a'  of  llie  learner.  This  fact  lia.s  .soinctimes  been  ratlur 
int'ptly  fxprt'.ssecl  by  saying  that  the  m\v  variations  occur  "uncon- 
M-iouNlv."  Hy  tliis,  it  is  l)y  no  means  intended  tliat  they  occur  in  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness,  or  even  of  inattention;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  recognized  that  they  are  unhkely  to  occur  at  all  except 
in  a  condition  of  "  raj)t  attention  "  to  the  work  in  hand.  Nor  are  they 
likelv  to  occur  in  one  part  of  the  performance,  when  attention  is 
directed  to  another  jiart;  hut  they  occur  whc-re  attention  is  keeiu'st, 
and  often  where  attention  is  striving  to  enlarge  its  sj)an  or  to  per- 
fect its  grasp.  They  occur,  therefore,  in  the  irnj  focus  of  comnous- 
ncss,  but  are  "unconscious"  in  the  loose  sense  that  tliey  are  un- 
premeditated and  not  reflectively  observed.  They  are  not  thought 
ahout  at  the  moment  when  they  first  occur;  consc-iousness  is  too  nuich 
absorbed  in  duiiuj  the  thing  to  classify  it  or  speculate  about  it. 

As  to  the  second  point — namely,  the  particij)ation  of  consciousness 
in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  methods  of  reaction — here,  too,  no 
one  general  ride  is  apj)licable  to  all  cases.  Sonietinu's  new  varia- 
tions of  method,  without  being  reflected  on  or  definitely  conceived, 
become  habitual  and  autonuitic.  In  such  cases,  the  learner  never 
really  knows  how  he  has  come  to  gain  the  skill.  At  other  times,  the 
variation  catches  the  eye  of  reflection,  is  definitely  made  note  of  and 
j)erhaj)s  formulated  in  words,  and  the  learner  can  latc-r  tell  by  what 
means  he  has  improved.  .\t  times  this  reflective  attitude  j)roves  to 
be  of  value;  for  a  definitely  conceived  and  fornudated  reaction  is 
more  readily  recalled  under  .somewhat  changed  conditions. 

As  to  the  third  jxiint,  there  is  no  doubt  that  attention  tends  to 
desert  a  reaction  which  has  become  well-drilled  and  facile,  and  to 
pa.ss  to  something  else;  in  illustration  of  this,  the  feats  of  skilled 
performers  on  any  instrument,  while  their  minds  are  occuj)ie(l  with 
something  else,  are  well  known.  Hut  the  very  highest  skill  is  never 
maiiifoted  except  when  the  j)erformance  is  fully  occu|»ying  the  at- 
tention. No  nuitter  how  far  the  elc-mentary  reactions  have  become 
automatic,  there  are  always  higher  units  and  cond)inations  which 
demand  the  best  efforts  of  the  jurformer.  (liven,  then,  a  constant 
degree-  of  zeal  in  the-  learner,  the-  progress  of  |)raetice  does  not  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  the  consciousness  attending  the  perfe)rmance, 
but  to  (I  rhdiKjr  in  tlir  (listrlhutiou  of  conscious nrss.  The  expert 
finds  within  the-  work  new  objects  of  attention  which  lie  entirely 
beyond  the  ke-n  of  the-  beginner. 

The-  changes  of  fee-ling  \\hi<  h  occur  in  the  coiirx-  of  j)ractie-e  are 
also  noteworthy.'  A  new  e)ccnj)atioii,  in  which  the-re  is  .some  de- 
gree of  imnie-diate  sue-c-ess,  is  inte-re-sting  and  |)le-asurable;  as  the 
near-lying  diiiicultiecj  are  overcome-,  a  feeling  of  monotony  and  un- 

•  Book,  oj).  cit.,  p.  71. 
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pleasantness  ensues;  but  as  the  possibilities  of  higher  forms  of  re- 
action open  before  the  learner,  the  pleasure  in  the  work  returns,  and 
the  keenest  pleasure  of  all  may  be  felt  by  the  expert,  if  only  there  is 
sufficient  incentive  to  spur  him  to  his  best  efforts. 

§  17.  How  far  skill  acquired  in  one  performance  can  be  "trans- 
ferred" to  another  performance — how  far  success  in  dealing  with 
one  situation  is  an  equipment  for  dealing  with  other  situations — 
is  a  problem  of  evident  importance,  regarding  which,  however, 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  appeared.  Some  remarks  on 
this  matter  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  discussions  (p. 
550),  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  history  of  the  question 
begins  with  Volkmann*  and  Fechner,"  who  reported,  in  1S58,  ob- 
servations tending  to  show  that  training  one  function  might  result 
in  the  improvement  of  other  closely  related  functions.  In  Volk- 
mann's  case,  the  function  trained  was  the  discrimination  of  two 
points  applied  to  the  skin  (the  "  two-point  threshold,"  compare  p. 
402)  of  the  left  arm,  and  the  other  function  thus  improved  was  the 
same  discrimination  when  the  points  were  applied  to  the  right 
arm.  Also,  training  applied  to  one  finger  improved  the  power  of 
discrimination  in  the  other  fingers,  but  not  in  the  arm.  Fechner's 
observations  showed  that  teaching  a  boy  to  write  with  his  right  hand 
might  give  him  power  to  write  with  the  left  hand  also.  This  special 
form  of  the  transfer  of  acquired  skill,  between  symmetrical  parts  of 
the  body,  received  the  name  of  "cross-education"  from  Scripture,^ 
who,  with  his  pupils,^  demonstrated  the  reality  of  it  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  such  as  speed,  force,  and  accuracy  of  movement. 

The  probable  explanation  of  cross-education  lies  in  the  fact 
(compare  p.  203)  that  the  same  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere 
(in  right-handed  persons)  is  concerned  in  skilled  movements  of 
either  hand,  or  in  the  skilled  use  of  sensory  data  from  either  side. 
If  an  essential  part  of  the  neural  mechanism  for  co-ordinating  a 
skilled  movement  is  the  same,  whether  that  movement  is  executed 
by  the  right  or  by  the  left  hand,  then,  naturally,  training  of  cither 
hand  should  improve  the  other  hand  also.  But  since  some  of  the 
neural  connections  are  dilferent  for  the  two  hands,  training  of  one 
hand  would  still  leave  something  to  be  accompHshed  by  special 
training  of  the  other; — and  this  deduction  also  corresponds  to  the 
facts,  for  the  untrained  hand  does  not  at  once  show  all  the  skill  of 
the  trained  hand,  but  only  some  of  it. 

'  Berichle  d.k.-sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  rnaih.-pfujs.  Kl.,  1858,  X,  38. 
2  Ibid.,  1858,  X,  70. 

^  Scripture,  Smith  ami  Brown,  Sludics  from  the  Vale  Psychol.  Lab.,  1894, 
II,  115. 

«  Davis,  ibid.,  1898,  VI,  0;    Scripture,  Psychol.  Rev.,  1899,  VI,  1G5. 
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This  relatively  simple  ease  may  eoiitaiii  the  ^'eriii  of  an  e\|)laiia- 
tioii  of  other  eases  of  transferred  training.  If  the  hrain  fiiiietionetj 
as  a  wliole,  we  .should  exjject  that  training  in  any  sjjeeial  perform- 
ance would  operate  wiually  to  produce  the  improvement  of  all 
other  jxrformanees;  if  it  functioned  in  com[)artments,  eorresj)ond- 
in^  to  "memory,"  "discrimination,"  or  t(j  other  so-called  "facul- 
ties" or  j)hrenolo^N'cal  organs,  then  we  should  expect  training  of 
any  special  j)erformance  within  the  scope  of  a  faculty  to  henefit  alike 
all  other  performances  included  within  that  faculty.  But  since  the 
evidence  j)oints  to  a  hi<;hly  di-tailed  localization  of  cerci)ral  func- 
tions, and  since  the  neural  mechanism  employed  in  any  performance 
cannot  be  wholly  identical  with  that  recpiircd  for  sli^ditly  different 
{)erf()rmances,  though  it  may  he  partly  the  same,  training'  in  one 
performance  would  not  he  ex[)ected  to  improve  another,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  neural  mechanisms  involved  were  in  part  identical 
— i.  e.,  employed  the  same  cells,  fihres,  and  synapses.  As  apj)lied 
to  psychoIo<;y,  this  would  mean  that,  in  order  for  a  transference  of 
skill  to  occur  from  one  performance  to  another,  there  should  he, 
hetween  the  two,  not  sin>j)ly  likeness  in  the  abstract,  hut  some  con- 
crete part-j)erformance  in  common,  as  there  is  hetween  hexing  and 
fi^ditin^',  or  hetween  .saying  "  hoot "  and  saying  "  hook."  In  general, 
since  the  neural  process  in  any  reaction  undouhtedly  has  more  (k*- 
tail  than  appears  either  to  introsj)ection  or  to  objective  observation, 
it  will  not  always  he  possible  to  point  out  the  common  features  of 
two  reactions;  hut  that  there  shoidd  he  features  in  common,  if  any 
transference  of  training  is  possible  from  one  to  the  other,  seems 
necessary  from  the  physiolo[,Mcal  point  of  view. 

§  IS.  But  leaving  these  sj)eculations  for  the  present,  let  us  return 
to  the  investi^Mtions  of  fact.  James'  oj)ened  a  new  line  of  incjuiry 
by  .seeking  to  determine  whether  training  the  memory  for  one  kind 
of  material  increased  the  power  of  rememberin<;  other  kinds.  His 
method  was  to  j»ractise  memori/.ini;  the  j)oetry  of  one  author,  and 
to  ti>t  Ixforehand  and  afterward  the  ability  to  retain  another  au- 
thor. His  results  showed,  on  the  ^\  hole,  a  lack  of  imj)rovement  of 
the  memory,  except  for  the  material  on  which  it  was  trained.  The 
e\ce[)tions  he  believed  could  be  cxplaiiu-d  by  im|)roved  nu'thods  of 
memorizing';  he,  therefore,  concluded  that  reteiitiveness,  as  such, 
was  not  susc-eptible  of  im|)rovement  by  training. 

The  problem  of  memory  training  was  taken  uj)  apiin  with  the 
.same  ^'eneral  nu'tho<|,  by  I-'bert  and  Meumann,^  who  made  more  ex- 
tensive exj)eriments,  but  came  to  a  sonu-what  ditFereiit  conclusion. 
Tiiese   investigators   train«'d   their  subjects   in   memorizing  lists  of 

'  PrinrifAra  of  Pstfrholocfy,  1S90,  I,  (>(»(). 
*  Archiv  /.  ,1.  ijf a.' Psychol.,  HKl.'),  IV,  1. 
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nonsense  syllables,  and,  before  and  after  this  course  of  training, 
took  a  "cross  section"  of  the  subjects'  powers  of  memory  by  testing 
them  with  lists  of  letters,  numbers,  disconnected  words,  vocabularies, 
passages  of  prose  and  of  poetry,  and  meaningless  visual  characters. 
In  all  these  tests  they  found  great  improvement,  but  much  more 
in  some  than  in  others.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  improvement 
w^as  great  in  proportion  as  the  new  material  resembled  the  nonsense 
syllables  with  which  the  subjects  were  trained;  and  they  interpreted 
the  results  to  mean  that  memory,  trained  by  use  of  one  sort  of  mate- 
rial, is  thereby  trained  for  other  sorts;  not  however  equally  for  all 
sorts,  but  most  for  those  sorts  which  are  closely  related  to  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  training.  They,  therefore,  conceive  of  several 
special  "memories"  in  place  of  the  old  faculty  of  memory,  and 
within  the  scope  of  each  of  these  sub-faculties  they  suppose  that  skill 
is  readily  transferred  from  one  performance  to  another.  This  is 
all  rather  mysterious,  and  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  note  that  many 
improved  methods  of  memorizing  were  invented  by  the  subjects 
during  their  training,  and  that  some  of  these  methods — such  as 
giving  a  rhythmic  form  to  a  list — were  readily  applied  to  different 
sorts  of  material.  Feelings  of  distaste,  strain,  and  doubt  gave  way, 
with  continued  experience  and  success,  to  pleasure  and  confidence 
in  the  work.  Distractions  and  useless  reactions  were  better  re- 
pressed; the  proper  direction  of  attention  was  better  understood; 
and  the  subject  came  to  know  his  own  powers  and  limitations. 

A  similar  line  of  experimentation,  with  similar  but  better-analyzed 
results,  was  undertaken  by  Fracker.^  He  trained  his  subjects  in 
an  unusual  feat  of  memory,  as  follows:  four  sounds,  differing  in  in- 
tensity, were  presented  in  varying  orders,  and  the  subject  had  to 
notice  the  order  of  each  presentation,  and  reproduce  it,  designating 
each  sound  by  a  number;  but  before  he  was  allowed  to  reproduce 
one  order,  he  was  required  to  observe  a  second;  and  the  second 
tended  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  first  and  cause  confusion. 
In  this  novel  situation,  the  subjects  tried  a  variety  of  means  to  es- 
cape from  the  difficulty,  and  most  of  them  hit  upon  some  successful 
device.  In  some  of  the  subsequent  tests  with  other  material,  the 
device  so  learned  was  readily  applicable  and  these  tests  profited 
by  the  transference  of  the  device.  But  to  other  material,  such  as 
poetry,  these  devices  were  not  applicable;  and  here  the  tests  showed 
no  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  special  training  in  memorizing 
the  order  of  sounds.  The  author's  main  conclusion  is  that  effective 
memory-training  consists  in  the  development  of  methods  of  memo- 
rizing. 

Most  of  the  studies  of  transference  of  accjuired  skill  have  sullered 
'  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl.  No.  XXXVIII,  1908,  p.  56. 
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from  ail  ()lt\ii»iis  dcfi'ct  of  iiu-tliod,  which  Hcs  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
pcrforiiiaiiccs  wljich  are  supposed  to  receive  no  direct  training'  must 
tlieniselves  nevertheh-ss  l)e  tested,  and  so  exercised.  Ikit  even  a 
little  practice  in  a  novel  jXTforniance  may  cause  considerable  im- 
provement, and  therefore  the  amount  of  special  training'  received 
by  the  "untrained"  performances  is  by  no  means  ne};li^ible.  In 
fact.  Dearborn,'  on  rej)eatin^  the  preliminary  and  final  tests  of 
Ebert  and  Meumann,  without  the  intervening  special  training, 
found  a  considerable  improvement,  and  thus  showed  that  the  results 
they  obtainetl  need  to  be  considerably  discounted. 

§  1!).  It  was  a  much-needed  addition  to  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion when  Bair'  tried  the  plan  of  foUowing  up  the  training  of  one 
performance  by  the  training  of  another,  to  see  whether  the  curve  of 
learning  of  the  later-trained  performance  would  show  any  effect  from 
the  previous  training.  In  his  e.\j)erimeiits  he  made  use  of  a  type- 
writer, using  only  a  part  of  the  keys,  which  he  covered  with  ditferent 
colors,  while  his  "copy"  consisted  of  series  of  color  stimuli,  to  which 
the  subject  reacted  by  striking  the  corresponding  keys.  After  one 
particular  series  of  colors  had  been  coj)it<l  time  after  time  till  great 
s[)eed  and  accuracy  were  attained,  the  order  of  colors  was  changed 
and  a  new  learning  curve  obtained.  The  new  |)erformance  showed 
from  the  start  the  influence  of  the  previous  training;  for  though  the 
new  series  was  not  at  first  written  as  rapidly  as  the  old  had  come  to 
be  written,  it  was  written  more  raj)i<lly  than  the  other  had  been  at 
the  start;  moreover,  it  imj)rove(l  rapidly,  soon  passing  the  limit  of 
efficiency  reached  in  the  first  series.  This  residt  would  indeed  be 
ex[)ecte(b  for  the  single  reactions  remained  the  same  as  before;  the 
same  key  was  struck  in  response  to  each  color,  and  onlv  the  order 
of  the  colors  was  changed.  The  fact  that  there  was  somr  loss  in  pass- 
ing from  one  order  to  another  proves  that  the  performance  first 
learned  consiste<I  [)artly  in  a  reaction  to  the  order  of  the  stimuli; 
and  this  was  an  untransferable  feature  of  the  performance.  In 
this  way,  then,  both  the  gain  in  general  facility  and  the  lf)ss  in 
special  facility  are  accoinited   for. 

I'air  now  interchanged  the  colors  on  (he  kevs,  so  that  a  new  re- 
action was  re(|uired  to  each  single  stimulus,  though  the  order  of 
stimuli  remained  as  it  had  been  just  previously.  This  change  in 
the  character  of  the  single  reactions  proved  to  be  more  of  a  dis- 
turbance than  the  previous  change  in  order;  yet  in  this  case.  too.  the 
new  performance  did  not  start  back  where  the  first  had  started,  but 
showed  from  the  beginning  some  of  the  skill  acfpiired  in  the  j)revious 
training.     Fn)m  the  |M)iiit  at  which  it  st.-irted.  the  new  performance 

tPaurhol.  liulUtin,  1909.  VI.   II. 

*  Psychol .  licv.,  Monnpr.  .'^iippl    .NO    MX,  1!K)2. 
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also  made  more  rapid  progress  than  the  first  had  done — thus  show- 
ing, beyond  doubt,  a  transference  of  the  previously  acquired  skill. 
What  was  transferred  was  probably,  besides  acquaintance  with  the 
order  of  the  stimuli,  an  adjustment  to  the  apparatus  and  general 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  which  remained  the  same  throughout. 

The  method  of  Bair  has  also  been  employed  in  the  previously 
mentioned  researches  of  Leuba,  Book,  and  Ruger.  The  latter  noted 
several  kinds  of  transference:  transference  of  special  methods;  trans- 
ference of  more  "  general "  methods,  such  as  transference  of  the  habit 
or  idea  of  analyzing  each  new  situation,  or  of  trying  to  induce  vari- 
ations instead  of  repeating  an  unsuccessful  reaction  time  after  time; 
transference  of  a  confident  and  self-reliant  attitude  toward  a  new 
situation;  transference  of  the  habit  or  idea  of  keeping  up  active 
attention  during  the  course  of  practice,  and  of  looking  for  improved 
methods  and  higher  units,  instead  of  settling  down  to  a  mediocre 
performance.  Transfer  is  readiest  in  the  realm  of  ideas;  and  the 
more  definitely  a  method  of  work,  either  special  or  general,  has 
been  conceived  and  formulated,  the  wider  is  the  field  of  its  prob- 
able usefulness.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  all  these  ad- 
mittedly possible  forms  of  so-called  "transference,"  when  taken  together, 
amount  to  a  tolerably  complete  summary  of  the  most  essential  factors  in 
what  is  popularly  included  under  the  training,  or  cidture,  of  the  mind. 

The  conception  of  a  general  transference  or  spreading  of  the 
effects  of  training  was  called  in  question  by  Thorndike  and  Wood- 
worth,^  who  experimented,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  of  James, 
in  performances  involving  observation,  discrimination,  estimation 
of  magnitudes,  etc.,  and  found,  in  general,  rather  a  small  amount 
of  transference  from  any  specially  trained  performance  to  others 
which,  superficially,  appear  quite  similar  to  it.  This  led  them  to 
conclude  that  the  mind  works  in  great  detail,  adapting  itself,  of 
necessity,  to  the  particular  material  with  which  it  has  to  deal;  and, 
therefore,  that  training  in  one  performance  could  only  help  another 
when  the  two  had  elementary  factors  in  common."  This  is  to  say 
that  what  has  been  found  to  be  transferred  has  always  been  some 
specific  habit,  or  reaction,  or  idea,  or  attitude;  although  it  need  not 
always  be  a  motor  reaction.^ 

§  20.  Another  line  of  evidence  is  available  regarding  the  transfer 
of  training  in  memory.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  kind  of  material 

>  Psychol.  Rev.,  1901,  VIII,  247,  384,  553. 

*  Compare  also  Coover  and  AnKoll,  Ainer.  Journ.  of  Psychol.,  1907,  XVIII,  328. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  prospiit  state  of  tlie  problem,  and  of  its  practical  bear- 
ings, see  a  symposium  between  Professors  Angell,  l'illsi)ury,  and  Judd  in  the 
Educational  Review,  1908,  XXXVI,  1,  and  also  the  works  of  Meumann  referred 
to  on  p.  571. 
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should  l>e  changed,  in  order  to  test  for  transference.  Does  learning 
one  Hst  of  twelve  nonsense  syllables  make  it  easier  to  learn  the  next 
list,  composed  of  other  nonsense  syllables?  Of  this  there  is  no 
doubt;  the  times  needed  for  learning  sucli  series  decrease  rapidly 
with  practice.  Now  the  particular  associations  formed  in  learning 
one  series  are  dilferent  from  those  formed  in  learning  another;  and 
yet  the  learning  of  one  set  increases  the  j)ower  to  learn  other  sets. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  as  goo<l  evidence  as  could  be  desired  of 
training  one  performance  by  practising  another.  But  there  is  an- 
other curious  fact  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
The  learning  of  one  sucli  list  may  interfere  greatly  with  the  learn- 
ing of  another  similar  list,  esjxcially  if  little  time  intervenes  be- 
tween the  two.  If,  immediately  after  one  list  has  been  learned, 
another  is  begun,  it  will  be  found,  later,  that  neither  list  is  as  nmII 
retained  as  if  either  one  had  been  attempted  alone.  Therefore  it 
is  not  the  particular  associations  of  the  one  list  which  favor  the  as- 
sociations of  the  jjther.  There  is  no  spread  of  associative  power 
from  one  association  t(j  another  unrelated  association;  but  there  may 
be  improvement,  through  practice,  in  the  process  of  meviorizing. 

Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  this  expcrit'uic.  AVhen  a  ])erson 
first  takes  part  in  a  memory  test,  there  are  many  unaccu.Ntomed 
features  of  the  situation  to  which  he  must  react.  lie  must  a(lju>t 
himself  to  the  apparatus  and  })rocedure  and  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  experimenter;  he  must  master  his  own  distaste  for  the  monot- 
onous work;  he  must  exclude  the  distractions  whicli  are  inherent 
in  the  circumstances  and  in  himself;  he  nnist  become  negatively 
adapted  to  these,  as  one  becomes  adapted  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
The  material  to  be  learned  has  some  special  but  rather  uniform 
character,  and  he  readily  becomes  accustomed  to  that;  some  ways 
of  trying  to  memorize  it  are  good  and  others  bad,  and  he  has  a 
chance  to  learn  the  most  suitable  method.  In  a  word,  the  situation 
to  which  he  reacts  is  decidedly  complex,  and  his  total  reaction  is 
correspondingly  com|)lex.  What  lie  learns  is  not  merely  the  list  of 
syllables;  but  he  learns,  or  begins  (o  learn,  how  to  react  to  that  par- 
ticular cf)mplex  situation;  and  when  a  similar  list  is  later  |)resented 
to  him,  a  large  share  of  the  situation  remains  the  .same  and  can  be 
reacted  to  as  before.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he  comes  to  master  that  tijjtc 
(if  yi'tiKifion;  and  even  if  the  situation  is  changed  somewhat  by  the 
intrfxiuetion  of  a  new  sort  of  material  to  be  learned,  many  of  his  old 
partial  reactions  are  still  apj)li(able  to  changes  in  tin-  material. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  tlw  most  j)racti(al  sort  of  nu-mory- 
training,  for  ordiiuirv  j)urj)oses,  is  probably  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
necting together  things  that  belong  together  f<.)r  some  purpose  in 
hand,  and  so  building  uj)  a  system  of  valuable  associations.     Tiic 
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suggestion  of  INIeumann^  to  the  effect  thcat  a  species  of  "  formal  dis- 
cipline" of  the  memory  might  lead  to  good  results,  is  not  without 
force;  since  what  he  means  by  formal  discipline  is  memory  work 
under  conditions  resembling  those  of  the  experiments  which  have 
proved  to  lead  to  greatly  improved  technique  in  the  memorizing 
of  certain  kinds  of  matter.  Experimental  conditions  are  stimulat- 
ing, largely  because  one  has  a  measure  of  one's  success  and  progress; 
and  the  habit  of  checking  up  one's  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
of  benefit  wherever  measures  of  success  and  failure  are  practicable. 
§  21.  One  other  most  important,  and  indeed  essential,  considera- 
tion must  certainly  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  memorizing  and  of  the  "transference"  of  acquired 
skill.  In  studying  the  development  of  sense-perception,  we  saw 
that,  from  the  introspective  point  of  view,  attention  and  discrimina- 
tion are  involved  in  all  human  knowledge  and  in  all  forms  of  human 
learning.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  these  both  appear  as  active 
forms  of  consciousness  in  all  memorizing.  But  it  is  "I"  that  at- 
tend, and  "I"  that  discriminate.  What  forms  of  cerebral  condi- 
tions, or  of  cerebral  changes,  correspond  to  these  conscious  activities, 
we  may  be  much  at  a  loss  to  point  out.  But  everything  which  we 
do  know  indicates  that  these  conditions  and  changes  must  be  of  a 
general  character  to  correspond  with  the  general  character  of  the 
mental  aptitudes  involved.  It  might  be,  then,  quite  appropriate 
to  speak  of  training  the  "faculty"  of  attention,  and  the  "faculty" 
of  discrimination,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  results  of  this  training  from 
one  species  of  skilled  reactions  to  another.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
well-known  distinction  between  the  speed  of  the  total  motor  reac- 
tion, or  of  the  total  act  of  committing  to  memory,  and  the  factor 
consumed  by  the  acts  of  attending  and  discriminating,  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  For  example,  experiments  conducted  in  the  Yale 
Laboratory  showed  that  while  the  reactions,  under  customary  con- 
ditions, of  the  master  of  a  fencing  club  were  speedier  than  those  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  club,  when  discrimination  was  required 
by  unusual  contlitions,  his  discrimination-time  was  slowest  of  all. 
And  two  Yale  professors,  one  of  whom  had  never  used  foils,  while 
the  other  had  not  practised  fencing  for  many  years,  excelled  in  the 
speed  of  their  "discrimination-time"  every  member  of  the  club 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  both  a 
skilled  fencer  and  highly  educated.     Indeed,  to  claim  that  trained 

'  Vorlesungen  zur  Einjuhrung  in  die  experimenteUe  Padngogik,  T,  200  (Ix*ipzig, 
1907);    Okonomie  und  Tcchnik  dcs  GeddcfUnisses,  p.  2r),S  (I/'ipzijr,  1<)()S). 

Itnprovcmont  of  momory  with  practice  imdcr  experimental  conditionH,  has 
also  been  found  by  Winch  (Brit.  Joiirn.  of  FsycftoL,  1904,  I,  127;  190G,  II,  52; 
1908,  II,  284)  to  occur  in  school-children. 
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powers  of  attt'iitiou  and  (liscriininatioii  aro  not  availahU'  for  trans- 
ference to  unusual  situations  would  contradict  tlic  whole  round  of 
human  experience.  At  the  sanic  tiiuc,  it  uuist  l)e  admitted  that  a 
hi^h  standard  of  >pccializc<l  skill  in  certain  lines  may  hinder,  rather 
Uum  helj),  the  rapid  attainment  of  skill  in  other  non-connate  lines, 
tlirough  the  lar^e  numher  of  inhihitory  processes  whicii  it  nuiy  in- 
troduce, if  in  no  other  way.  Coiimitratiun  of  attention  may  also 
he  opj)()se<l  to  nimhlrnr.s.f  of  attention.  In  a  word:  //  7iiai/  l>r  jhkssi'- 
blr,  Inj  trainiiuj,  to  inrrcd.sr  the  sjHcd  and  improve  the  ffiKtlitj/  of 
these  general  cerebral  conditions  and  Jonn.s  of  functioninc/,  to  uhi'li 
attention  and  discrimination  corre.tijond  from  tfie  inirosjjcctivc  jjoint 
of  view. 

§  22.  We  pass  now  to  a  study  of  that  complex  form  of  function- 
Wff  which  is  called  "memory,"  in  a  more  sj)ecial  meaning  of  the 
word.  Investigations  of  this  subject  have  been  numerous  since 
Kl)l)iiinhaus  '  showed  that  it  afforded  a  fruitful  field  for  e.\[)eriment. 
Khhin^haus  contrihutcd,  first  of  all,  a  method  for  measuring  the 
decrees  of  memory  for  ail  kinds  of  material;  he  further  introduced 
a  lU'W  kind  of  material  —  namely,  so-called  "  nonsense  syllahles,"  * 
which  po.s.sesscs  the  a(lvantai,'e  of  heinj;  conij)arativ(ly  free  from 
ready-fornu'd  associations;  and  he  aj>|)Iicd  hoth  material  and  method 
to  the  study  of  some  fundamental  j)rol)lems  of  tiie  formation  and 
retention  of  associations.  His  method,  which  pa.s.ses  hv  tiic  name 
of  the  "learning  method,"  consists  in  presentiiif;  a  list  of  nonsense 
.syllahles  to  he  memorized,  and  in  <ieterminin<;  the  time,  or  the  num- 
her  of  readings,  necessary  hefore  the  list  can  he  recited  without  er- 
ror. Care  nnist  he  taken  that  the  list  is  not  "over-learned,"  i.e., 
that  more  study  is  not  ni\cn  to  it  than  the  l)arc  amount  neces.sary 
to  reach  the  standard  of  one  jx-riVct  recitation  ininiediately  after  the 
study.' 

The  same  metluMl  was  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  study  of  re- 
tention: after  a  ^iven  list  of  nonsense  .syllahles  (or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  material)  liad  once  heen  learned  uj)  to  the  ahove  stand- 
anl,  further  work  on  it  was  susj)eiided  for  a  certain  interval,  and  then 
it  was  relearned  to  the  same  standard,  the  time  or  iiund»er  of  readings 
needed  for  n  Iraniin'/  hein^  determined  as  hefore.      Two  important 

'  LVxT  <las  Clnlnchlnis  (I>-i|izig,  1K.S.')). 

•A  nonwnso  Hvllahlf,  a.s  u.sf'<|  l)y  lOhhinRlians  ntnl  lat<T  iiivoHtipators,  con- 
Mnit*  of  a  vf)w»-I  f»r  clij)lithonK  iK-twcfn  two  conson.ant.s. 

'  Sonu*  invfstiKator<<  h.ivf  iinlcod  rlmsrn  a  Iiiplicr  ntaiKianl  -  namely,  /i/y>»uo- 
rrsMivo  n-ritiitionH  without  «Tror;  arul  liavo  foinul  t)>at  c<iiisi<lrral)lo  ftirthrr 
Httnly  in  oftfn  rn-*'<lr(l  to  rrarh  tlii.H  liiRhiT  st.'inil.'inl.  Sm«  Hadof-^awljcwitsrh, 
I)ita  lirhiiltrn  utul  Vrrtirsurti  Itri  Kitulcrn  uml  Eruachaencn  nach  cxjx-rimcntcllen 
I'lUrrsuchungcn  (Leipzig,  1907). 
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facts  immediately  came  to  light  and  served  as  the  foundation  for 
further  use  of  the  method.  First,  when  a  list  was  learned  barely 
enough  to  permit  of  one  perfect  recitation  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  learning,  an  interval  as  brief  as  twenty  minutes,  or  even  five 
minutes,  made  another  perfect  recitation  of  the  list  impossible;  and 
second,  after  a  much  longer  interval,  though  the  list  might  seem, 
introspectively,  to  be  altogether  forgotten,  the  time  necessary  to 
relearn  it  was  less  than  the  time  needed  to  learn  it  at  first.  This 
showed  that  the  associations  formed  in  the  first  learning  had  not  been 
entirely  obliterated;  there  was  a  partial  retention,  and  it  could  be 
measured  by  the  saving  (in  time  or  number  of  readings)  apparent 
in  the  process  of  relearning  as  compared  with  the  first  learning. 
If,  for  example,  the  first  learning  of  a  list  required  10  readings,  and 
relearning  after  a  week  required  only  8  readings,  the  saving  due 
to  partial  retention  was  2  readings,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  original 
labor.  As  thus  applied  to  the  study  of  retention,  the  Ebbinghaus 
method  is  called  the  "saving  method." 

The  method  of  Ebbinghaus  was  improved  in  two  respects  by 
Miiller  and  Schumann.^  They  introduced  rules  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lists  of  nonsense  syllables  which  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  in  difficulty;  and  they  provided  an  apparatus  for  expos- 
ing the  syllables  to  the  eye  at  a  fixed  speed,  so  making  the  entire 
procedure  more  uniform. 

A  second  method  of  experimentally  studying  memory  was  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Calkins,"  and  more  fully  formulated  by  IMiiller 
and  Pilzecker,^  who  named  it  the  "  Trcffcrmethode."  This  name  has 
been  roughly  rendered  into  English  as  the  "method  of  hits  and 
misses,"  or  as  the  "scoring  method."  The  method  has  also  been 
named,*  and  perhaps  most  suitably,  the  "  method  of  paired  associ- 
ates"; since  syllables,  words,  or  other  materials,  are  presented  in 
pairs,  the  effort  of  the  learner  being  to  associate  the  pairs.  Later, 
one  member  of  each  pair  is  presented  and  the  subject  responds,  if 
possible,  with  its  associate.  A  score  of  the  "  hits,"  or  right  responses, 
gives  the  measure  of  memory,  and  the  association  time  for  each  re- 
sponse can  also  be  determined.  This  method  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  other,  in  requiring  less  time,  and  in  permitting  a  more 
detailed  study  of  individual  associations.^ 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol,  1894,  VI,  81,  257. 

^  "Association,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monofjr.  Suppl.  No.  II,  1896. 

*  "  Exporimontcllo  Boitriipjo  zur  hchro  voin  (lodiichtniss,"  Zr/7sr/(r.  /.  Psychol., 
Ergdnzungshaml  I,  1900;  also  Jost,  Zr/7sr/(r. /.  Psychol.,  1897,  XIV,  IM). 

*Thorndiko,  Psychol.  Her.,  1908,  XV,  122. 

'  For  the  hitter  purpose,  ICljl)iiiKhau8  (CirumhiUjc  der  Psychologic,  190r),  I,  048) 
has  introduced  a  modification  of  tlie  learning  method,  wliich  may  he  caUed  the 
"promptiiif^  method,"  and  aceorchiif;  to  whicli,  after  a  few  preliminary  readiiifrs, 
the  subject  attempts  to  re|)roduce  the  series  of  syllables,  and  is  immediately 
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Two  otlicr  siiiipltr  imtluMls'  arc  of  use  for  some  purposes;  tliey 
may  Ih"  called  the  "  ineiuory  span  iu(tli(Kl,"  and  the  "  iiieth(Ml  of 
retained  iiuinhers."  The  latter,  which  iiii^'ht  also  be  desi^'iiated 
as  a  inetlnKl  of  measuring  the  aeeurac  y  of  recall,  is  the  simplest 
in  principle  of  all,  and  c-onsists  merely  in  measuring  how  much  of  a 
li>t  of  syllahles,  or  of  any  other  material,  can  he  correctly  repro- 
duced. The  "memory  span"  is  the  largest  amount  of  any  piven 
material  which  can  always  he  correctly  repnKluced  immediately 
after  one  presentation.  For  example,  in  adults,  ahout  5-7  nonsense 
syllahles,  S-11  one-place  numhers,  and  15-2")  words  of  easy  c(»n- 
nect«'d  prose,  can  i)e  so  reproduced.  The  span  is  determined  l)y 
starting  with  a  .short  .scries  and  passing  to  lonper  and  longer  scries 
till  errors  he^in  to  aj)pcar.  The  methrKl  is  susceptilile  of  various 
nuxlifications.- 

§  2'-i.  The  results  of  work  hy  all  these  methods  are  well  worthy 
of  a  much  more  extended  analysis  than  sj)ace  will  here  permit.' 
^Ve  may  consider  first  the  decline  of  retention  w  ith  the  pa.s.sapc  of 
time.  Kl)l)in^haus  studied  this  matter  hy  aid  of  his  saving  method, 
and,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  in  which,  liowevcr.  he  alone 
was  the  subject,  found  that  the  loss  of  retention  was  raj)id  at  first, 
and  then  slower  and  slower.  If  retention  is  measured  l>y  the  |)er- 
centage  of  the  original  time  which  is  saved  in  relearning,  the  follow- 
ing table*  shows  the  loss  of  retention  after  difFercnt  intervals: 

Iiiti-rval  sinro  the  Pi-r  a'til.  of  savinK, 

original  It-arninK  or  of  rctciiiion 

20  tiiiti ')S 

1  hour It 

K.S  hours .if) 

2  J    llOUTH .'M 

2  tlaj'H 2S 

0  (lays 2.') 

:n   (laj-H 21 

pmmptod  or  rf)rrrcto<l  wlion  ho  halts  or  rrrs.  TliP  nunil)or  of  prompt inps  and 
r<»rnTtionH  jfivos  a  nicasuro  of  the  dcproe  to  whirh  tho  wries  is  Icanird,  aiul  also 
hhdWH  which  parts  of  it  an*  loarruvl.  Tho  procoss  ran  Iw  rp|>o:ifo(l  till  no  more 
lu'lp  i^  iic<'<lf(i.      Soo  also  Kphru.'v'ii,  Zritsrhr.  f.  I'si/rbnl.,  l'.K)J,  X.XXVIl,  222. 

'  JaroliH,  Mind,  1H.S7,  XI 11,  7');  Tohlniann,  Exj^crimcntrUc  licUuujc  :ur  I.rhre 
i-om  (irdiirhtnia  (Horlin,  HMX'.). 

'  Klx'rt  an<l  Moiunann,  op.  cit.;  Kirkjiatrirk,  "Studios  in  Dovrlnpmont  and 
LoarniriK,"  .Irr/iiir*  of  I'si/rhnlmj}/,  No.  XII,  \'Mf.). 

*  Prohahly  tho  \wnl  gonoral  troatnu-nt  of  tho  nuhjort  i.n  (h.at  hy  Illihinphaus  in 
hifl  (IfMnilzwjr  ilrr  I'si/rholntjir;  m>«»  also  van  Hior\li<'t,  /,<i  vicvwire  (Paris,  l'.>02). 
A  conoi.so  account  of  ox|M'riniontal  rosjilts  is  pivon  hy  Myors  in  his  Trrtlxntk  of 
h'Tfrrimrrilnl  I'sj/rhnlmf}/,  pp.  1  II-1K2  ( I>ondon  and  Now  ^"ork.  15*0^0  For  hih- 
lioKTi'F'''''"'*"  '**'*'  H'imham,  Amrr  J  num.  of  Psyrhnl,  1HS.S  KU,  II,  .'<".>,  22.'>,  4.'U, 
/WW.  Konnody,  Psychol.  Rrr  ,  1S1>S,  V,  477;  Heuthcr,  Wundl'e  Psychol  Studicn, 
lUO.'j,  I.  '.>.<. 

•  Ubcr  d<u  Gcddchtnu,  1885,  p.  103. 
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These  results  may  be  plotted  into  a  "curve  of  forgetting"  (or  of 
retention),  by  making  the  distances  along  the  horizontal  axis  pro- 
portional to  the  time  elapsed,  and  the  vertical  distances  proportional 
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Fig.  150. — The  Curve  of  Forgetting  (Ebbinghaus).  The  numbers  along  the  horizontal  base 
line  give  the  hours  elapsed  since  the  time  of  learning;  the  numbers  along  the  vertical 
line  give  the  percentage  retained. 

to  the  percentage  of  material  retained.  For  comparison  with  this 
curve  of  forgetting,  a  typical  curve  of  learning  may  be  presented; 
in  which  case  a  certain  similarity  between  the  two  is  at  once  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  change  in  each  is  rapid  at  first  and  then 


Fio.  151. — A  Typical  Curve  of  Learning.  The  curve  is  not  t.vpical  in  one  respect,  since  it 
does  not  .show  the  fluctuations  of  ftliciency  which  always  ii|>p<ur;  hut  it  is  iiitfiidnl  to 
show  the  general  increase  (rise)  of  elliciency  with  continued  repetition  of  the  iHTforniiiuce. 
Horizontal  distances  denote  the  time  spent  In  learning,  and  vertical  distances  the  meas- 
ure of  ettlciency. 
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slower  and  >l(»\vfr.  (  )ii  llif  ollur  hand,  if  tin-  t\v«)  ciirvfs  art*  thought 
of  as  combined,  a  certain  discontiniiily  between  tlie  two  is  evident, 
inasniiuh  as  the  slow  increase  of  tlie  stren^'tli  of  association  toward 
the  end  of  the  process  of  h-arnin^  sud(Uiily  ^ives  way  to  a  rapid 
loss  on  cessation  of  the  h-arnin^'.  Unt  such  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  unjustified;  for  tlie  learning  which  would  give  rise  to  such  a 
curve,  with  slow  gain  at  the  end,  is  carried  much  furtlier  toward 
perfection  than  that  from  which  the  curve  of  forgetting  takes  its 
start.  Kbbinghaus  stopjjcd  learning  as  soon  as  he  had  rcachecl  such 
a  proficiency  that  he  couhl  barely  repeat  the  list  of  syllables  once 
correctly;  while  the  typical  learning  curve  suj)poses  the  learning 
to  be  continued  almost  to  the  point  of  automatism.  \Mien  the  learn- 
ing is  thus  long  contiinied,  subse(|uent  forgetting  goes  on  at  a  much 
slower  rate,  lobbinghaus  himself  showed  that  increasing  the  num- 
IxT  of  readings  of  his  non.sense  .syllables  increased  markedly  the 
amount  retained  after  twenty-four  hours;  and  Iladossawljewitsch,' 
w  ho  re(juired  the  lists  of  nonsense  syllables  to  be  studied  till  two  suc- 
cessive jx'rfect  recitations  could  be  made  (instead  of  one,  as  in 
Kbbinghaus's  experiments),  found  the  loss  of  retention  to  proc-eed 
still  more  slowly.  He  also  found  the  retention  of  poetry  to  decline 
more  slowly  than  that  of  nonsense  syllables,  as  is  siiown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Interval  .since  tin;  P<t  rent,  of  retention  Per  cent,  of  retention 

orij.'inal  leurninK  in  non.snse  syllables  In  iKxtry 

5  minutes 98 100 

20  niinut«>s 80 9G 

1  hour 71 78 

H  liour.H 47 58 

2t  hours 6.S 79 

2  (lays 01 07 

0  (lays J'.t 42 

14  (lays 41 30 

:M)  (lays 20 24 

IJO  (lays .{ ? 

'rh«'  figures  given  above  are  the  average  result  from  several  indi- 
viduals. The  poor  retention  after  eight  hours  is  assigned  to  fatigue 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Hut  the  principal  thing  to  be  noted  in 
thr  table  is  the  slight  loss  of  retention  aftt-r  fi\e  and  after  twi-nty  min- 
utes. This  shows  that  after  some  "over-learm'ng,"  the  onset  of 
ff)rgetting  is  retarded,  so  that  the  transition  from  the  curve  of  learn- 
ing to  that  of  forgetting  would  not  be  wholly  abrupt.  When  the 
over-learning  has  been  carried  lo  a  very  high  j)iteh,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments reported  above  with  the  typewriter— to  so  high  a  pitch  that 
a  very  large  share  of  the  as.sociations  involved  have  l)een  r( duced 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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to  a  condition  of  automatic  efficiency — then  the  onset  of  forgetting 
is  extremely  slow.  Book  found/  after  refraining  for  a  full  year 
from  all  use  of  the  typewriter,  that  his  speed  had  only  decreased 
by  8  per  cent.,  and  this  small  loss  was  fully  regained  in  forty  minutes 
of  fresh  practice. 

Material  having  "sense"  is,  as  the  last  preceding  table  shows, 
better  retained  than  nonsense  syllables.  Even  after  twenty-two  years, 
Ebbinghaus  found'  a  perceptible  retention  of  stanzas  of  poetry 
learned  only  once  to  the  point  of  one  perfect  recitation,  and  never 
since  seen.  Forgetting  can,  of  course,  be  stayed  by  learning  anew; 
and  after  each  new  learning  the  progress  of  forgetting  is  slower  and 
slower,  till  finally  recall  after  an  interval  is  possible  with  no  further 
study.^ 

§  24.  Regarding  the  process  of  memorizing,  or  the  formation 
of  associations,  many  interesting  facts  have  been  established,  and 
some  advance  has  been  made  toward  their  explanation.  Some  of 
the  results  of  experiment  appear  rather  obvious,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  met  with  in  ordinary  experience,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
curious  when  attentively  considered.  Among  such  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ease  with  which  a  short  list  of  words  or  syllables  is  memo- 
rized, and  the  rapid  increase  of  difficulty  which  appears  as  the  list 
is  lengthened.  A  certain  length  of  list,  corresponding  to  the  memory 
span,  can  be  immediately  reproduced  after  one  reading;  but  if  the 
list  is  lengthened  beyond  this  point,  several  readings  are  usually 
required.  Thus  Ebbinghaus*  could  recite  a  list  of  seven  nonsense 
syllables  after  one  reading;  but  it  took  him  13  readings  to  fix  a  list 
of  10  syllables,  17  readings  to  fix  a  list  of  12,  30  readings  to  fix  a  list 
of  16,  44  readings  to  fix  a  list  of  24,  and  55  readings  to  fix  a  list  of 
36.  Binet''  found  that  a  list  of  11  one-place  numbers  could  be  re- 
produced after  4  seconds  of  study,  whereas,  to  learn  a  list  of  13  num- 
bers, 38  seconds  were  needed;  and  75  seconds  for  a  list  of  14. 

When  a  list  is  too  long  to  be  learned  in  a  single  reading,  continued 
reading  does  not  develop  the  mastery  of  all  parts  of  it  with  equal 
speed;  but  some  of  it  will  be  known  long  before  the  rest.  (Generally 
the  first  and  last  of  a  list  are  known  long  before  the  middle,  which 
remains  like  a  shapeless  mass  after  the  ends  have  taken  shape  in 
the  mind."  More  rapid  organization  of  the  middle  of  a  list — and 
therefore  more  rapid  learning  of  the  whole  list — is  accomplished 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

^  Grundzwjc  dcr  Psycholoijic,  1905,  I,  081. 

^  El)l)iiifi;liiius,  Uber  das  Geddddnis,  p.  110. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  M,  (i7. 

"  p8i/rh(>l(>(ii('  dcs  ijrdiids  adrulatcurs,  1894. 

ow!  O.  Suiitli,  I'sijchul.  Rev.,  1890,  III,  21. 
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l>v  following'  the  natural  tciKiciicy  to  accent  certain  nieniKers  of  tlie 
list  and  thus  impress  on  it  a  rlivtliinic  form.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an 
advanta<,'e  to  divitle  the  hst  into  parts  and  learn  these  separately, 
afterward  j)uttin^  them  to^etlur;  for  this  metluMl  is  found  to  tiike 
niore  time  than  learning'  the  whole  list  together  hy  reading:  it  through 
and  through.'  Hut  dividini^  it  into  measures  or  feet,  with  rej^ular 
pau.ses  and  accents,  while  still  reading  the  list  straight  through,  i.s 
found  to  1)0  the  most  economical  device  for  memorizing  nonsen.sc 
lists,- and  still  more  for  memorizing  j)oetry.  If,  inileed,  the  material 
is  not  re(|uired  to  he  recited  as  a  whole,  hut  in  j)arts,  as  in  the  case 
of  vocahularies,  or,  in  general,  in  experiments  l»y  the  method  of 
paired  a.ssociates,  then  division  into  parts,  and  prolonged  attention 
to  each  |)art  before  j)assing  to  the  next,  is  apt  to  give  the  host  results. 
Again,  where  the  memhers  of  a  list  are  individually  hard  to  grasj), 
it  may  he  economy  to  rej)eat  or  linger  on  small  parts  of  the  list.' 
Similar  considerations  apj)ly  to  the  (juestion  as  to  the  best  rate  of 
reading  a  list;  a  slow  rate  is  more  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
.single  associations  between  tlie  ])airs  of  which  the  list  is  coni|)osed, 
and  a  rapid  rate  of  reading  is  relatively  favorable  for  learning  the 
list  as  a  complete  list.^ 

§  2o.  A  |)artial  exj)lanation  of  the  j)eculiarities  of  the  j)rocess  of 
forming  a.s.sociations  is  allorded  by  the  three  following  considera- 
tions. 

(1)  Asso<'iations  are  certainly  formed,  not  only  between  tlie  suc- 
cessive members  of  a  li>t,  but  also  between  individual  members 
and  their  positions  in  the  series.  The  first  mend)er  becomes 
stronglv  asso(iate(l  with  the  first  |)lace,  and  the  last  member  with 
the  last  place;  and  when  the  list  is  rhythmically  organized,  the  ac- 
cented member  of  each  measure  is  associated  with  its  ])lace  in  the 
rhythmic  pattern.  This  a.ssociation  with  position  helps  to  explain 
not  only  the  advantage  of  the  rhythmic  form,  but  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  learning  a  list  in  disjointed  parts;  for  the  latter  method 
generates  false  a.ssociations  of  j)osition,  since  the  last  term  of  each 
section  becomes  asscM-iated  witli  a  final  position  jind  a  "full  stop" 
which  do  not  belong  to  it  in  the  comjjlete  list.  Any  such  false  a.sso- 
ciations must,  therefore,  be  broken  uj)  before  the  list  is  ri-ady  to  be 
liandled  as  a  whole. 

(2)  "Higher  units,"  similar  to  those  which  were  assigned  such 
importance  in  the  learning  of  an  act  of  skill,  are  j)resent  also  in  the 

'  I>t)tti<-  StcfTcn.H,  y.ritsrhr.  j.  I'syrhol,  I'.MKI.  XXII,  .{Jl;  r«iit.s(h<\v,  Arrhiv 
f.  (I.  gru    I'aj/rhnl..  V.HYA,  I.  117. 

'  Mullcr  Jind  Srhunmnn,  I'.lH'rt  and  McutiKinn.  op.  rit. 

M'.pJirwHMi,  y.ritsrhr.  /.   I'Hi/rhnl.,   1".K)J.   XXXVII,   ICl;    IVntschcw,  op.  rit. 

*  Ug<lon,  Arrhiv  j.  d.  ijra.  I'syrhol  ,  I'.HH,   II,  '.».{;    Ilphnivsj,  uj..  rit 
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process  of  memorizing,  both  when  the  material  to  be  learned  has 
meaning  and  when  it  is,  as  far  as  possible,  void  of  meaning.  Mean- 
ing organizes  the  words  of  connected  speech  into  phrases  and  still 
larger  groups,  which  are  grasped  as  units,  and  thus  it  is  that  prose 
or  verse  can  be  memorized  with  enormously  greater  ease  than  an 
equal  number  of  unconnected  words.  But  even  in  learning  a  list 
of  nonsense  syllables,  the  formation  of  higher  units  can  be  detected. 
The  syllable  is  itself  entitled  to  rank  as  a  higher  unit,  for  it  is  found 
that  many  more  letters  can  be  learned  in  a  given  time  when  they  are 
combined  into  nonsense  syllables  than  when  they  are  wholly  un- 
combined.  And  further,  the  measures  or  feet,  into  which  a  list 
of  nonsense  syllables  is  almost  inevitably  broken  up,  and  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  the  list,  also  belong  in  the  class 
of  higher  units.  The  dynamic  unity,  or  "dynamical  association,"^ 
of  the  measure  is  shown  by  the  facts^  that  relearning  of  a  list  is  made 
more  difficult  by  breaking  up  these  measures,  or  even  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  accent  within  each  measure;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  list  built  up  out  of  complete  measures  taken  from  different, 
previously  learned  lists,  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn.  If  the  meas- 
ures are  short,  they  are  more  readily  joined  into  larger  groups  which 
have  a  certain  unity. 

The  further  fact  that  associations  are  formed  between  the  con- 
stituent syllables  and  their  positions  in  the  list  is  evidence  of  some 
degree  of  unity  in  the  grasp  of  the  entire  list.  Associations  are  also 
formed  between  the  single  measures  and  their  positions  in  the  list. 
Still  another  evidence  of  the  unitary  grasp  of  large  sections  of  the 
list,  or  even  of  the  whole  list,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  each  sylla- 
ble has  a  tendency  to  call  up,  not  only  the  immediately  succeeding 
syllable,  but  also  the  syllable  which  comes  next  but  one; — and,  in- 
deed, the  syllable  which  comes  next  but  two,  next  but  three,  etc. 
But  the  strength  of  these  "remote  associations"  decreases  with  the 
number  of  intervening  syllables.^  Associations  are  even  formed  in 
the  backward  direction,  so  that  the  later  members  have  some  ten- 
dency to  call  up  the  earlier,  at  least  within  the  same  measure. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  nonsense 
syllables  is  very  far  from  being  simply  the  formation  of  a  chain  of 
serial  associations.  The  process  embodies  great  multiplicity,  and 
at  the  same  time  much  unity. 

(3)  Inhibition  or  interference  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
both  in  memorizing  and  in  recall.     A  distinction  may  \)v  drawn  be- 

'  For  an  explanation  of  tliis  phrase,  see  Ladtl,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory, pp.  242  f.  and  3S4  f. 

*  Ebbingliaiis,  Miillor  and  Sfhuniann,  op.  cit. 

*  EbbinghauM,  Miiller  and  Schumann,  op.  cit. 
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twccn  tlu'  two  cases,  by  speaking'  of  "associative  iiiljil>ition"  as  that 
which  occurs  in  tlie  j)rocess  of  learning,  and  impedes  thr  formation 
of  associations;  and  "  repnuhictive  inhibition,"  or  that  which 
hampers  the  process  of  recall  or  thr  oj»r(ttion  of  associations.  A 
clear  instance  of  inhihition  aj)pears  in  the  fact  that  lists  of  words 
or  syllables,  up  to  a  certain  len^'th,  can  be  recited  after  one  reading, 
whereas  adding  one  or  two  more  members  to  the  list  makes  many 
readings  necessary.  I*erhaj)s  an  individual  can  recite,  after  one 
reatling,  a  list  of  six  syllables,  but,  on  attempting  a  list  of  seven, 
is  unable  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  even  any  at  all. 
The  seventh  syllable  has  driven  away  the  others,  without  becoming 
fixed  in  their  place. 

§  2().  The  exact  nature  of  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  in- 
volved in  these  inhibitions  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  out.  The 
clearest  case  is,  perhaps,  that  in  w  hich  a  given  stimulus  or  antecedent, 
A,  is  already  firmly  associated  with  a  certain  response  or  consecjucnt, 
li,  and  now  the  attempt  is  made  to  associate  w  ith  A  a  new  response, 
C.  A  leads  so  {)ronij)tly  to  Ji  that  ( '  does  not  have  a  chance,  at  least 
till  after  Ji  has  had  its  turn;  and  thus  the  learning  of  the  se(|uence 
AC  is  impeded,  while  that  of  the  sefjuence  AB  may  be  further 
strengthened.  Even  if  the  overt  reaction  B,  or  the  conscious 
tluMight  of  B,  should  be  rej)ressed,  A  would  still  exert  a  temlency 
toward  B,  and  might  sulncxcite  it,  or  bring  it  into  "readiness," 
and  thus  hinder  the  fornuition  of  the  association  AC,  while  being 
itself  somewhat  strengthened.  It',  however,  AB  is  not  very  strong 
to  start  with,  it  is  likely  to  yield  to  the  j)ressure  toward  AC,  though 
interfering  somewhat  with  the  formation  of  the  latter  association. 
The  reality  of  such  interferences  lias  been  shown  by  Miiller  and 
Pilzecker'  in  the  case  of  learning  pairs  of  nonsense  syllables,  and 
by  n<rgstrom'  in  the  case  of  associating  certain  movements  with 
certain  stimuli.  Hut  the  relations  of  interference  to  such  factors 
as  amount  and  recency  of  training  in  the  opposing  associations  are 
very  intricate  and  by  ii<i  nu-ans  fully  worked  out.  It  was  .shown  by 
Miinsterberg' and  later  by  Hair,*  that  two  opjiosed  responses  to  the 
same  stinuilus  might  both  be  leariu'd  so  well  that  either  cf)nld  be  set 
into  operation  at  will.  They  had  ceased  to  interfere  w  ith  each  other 
to  any  perceptible  degree. 

It  is  cjuite  possible  that  inttrferences  between  the  manifold  a.s- 
sociations  formed  in  reading  over  a  li^t  of  nonsense  syllables  are  the 
main  cause  of  the  dillicultv  of  learning  such  lists,  ('specially  when 
the  length  of  the  li>ts  is  increased  and   the  associative  tendencies 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  i:w  ff. 

'  Amrr.  Journ.  of  I'syrhnl.,  ISO.'I,  V,  .Tir,;    IS'.M.  VI,   l.'i.l. 

»  ticUrdgc  2.  CTp.  Psychol.,  181)2,  IV,  G9.  *  Op  cit. 
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are  thus  made  more  numerous.  Repeated  reading  strengthens  the 
principal  or  serial  associations  more  than  the  remote  associations, 
till  at  last  the  interferences  are  unable  to  prevent  the  correct  reci- 
tation of  the  list. 

§  27.  On  recurring  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  whether  prac- 
tice in  learning,  in  one  rather  specialized  line  of  performance,  is 
available  for  the  culture  of  the  faculty  of  learning  in  general,  we  may 
gain  additional  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  negative  results,  from 
the  facts  just  disclosed  by  the  experiments  on  the  conditions  of 
successful  memorizing.  It  was  formerly  shown  that  great  skill  in 
making  certain  motor  reactions  can  be  attained  only  at  the  risk 
of  establishing  increased  chances  of  interferences  and  inhibitions, 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  a  certain  changed  system  of 
such  reactions.  And  now  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  true  in 
the  cultivation  of  skill  in  memorizing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  certain  natural  or  acquired  aptitudes  in 
the  retentive  and  associative  factors  of  conscious  memory,  as  there 
are  aptitudes,  both  natural  and  acquired,  for  performing  highly 
specialized  feats  of  skill  in  motor  reactions.  Only  a  detailed  study 
of  each  particular  instance  of  failure  to  pass  from  one  kind  of  facility 
to  another  kind,  could  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  inhibitory  and 
interfering  processes,  which  belong  to  the  passage  itself.  An  over- 
cultivated,  and  so  implastic  mind,  or  brain,  in  some  special  kind  of 
learning — whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  nearly  automatic  motor  re- 
actions, or  of  conscious  attention,  discrimination,  and  deliberate 
memorizing — might  be  a  temporary  hindrance  to  "transference" 
of  the  facility  along  other  lines.  But  all  this  affords  no  satisfactory 
proof  against  the  almost  universal  assumption  that  the  power  of 
discriminating,  attending,  memorizing,  and  learning  in  general, 
can  be  cultivated. 

§  28.  Another  class  of  interesting  facts  regarding  the  process  of 
memorizing  may  now  receive  attention.  It  is  found^  that  a  list  can 
be  learned  in  fewer  readings  when  these  are  spread  over  several 
days  than  when  all  are  concentrated  into  a  single  learning  period. 
Since  a  similar  fact  appears  in  muscular  training,  the  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  effects  of  activity  upon  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ  exercised.  Probably,  also,  the  lapse  of  time  allows  the 
minor  interfering  associations  to  die  out  more  than  the  principal 
associations,  and  thus  favors  the  latter  in  the  new  impression.  A 
similar  dro|)j)ing  out  of  interferences,  and  conseciueiit  raj)id  im- 
provement after  an  interruption  of  practice,  has  been  notetl  by  Book 
in  typewriting,  and  by  Ebert  and  Meumann  in  memorizing. 

'  Jost,  op.  cit.  A  similar  rosiilt  lias  been  obtained  in  learning  other  perforni- 
ancea  by  Leubu,  op.  cit.,  and  by  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit. 
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Another  fact,  wliitli  has  hi-cn  l)r()ii^ht  out  most  (Kfinitt-ly  by 
Witasck,'  is  the  superior  vahic  of  active  recitations  of  the  matter  to 
be  memorized,  as  compared  with  tlie  more  passive  reading'  of  the 
presented  Hst.s.  Lon^  l)efore  a  list  can  be  recited  entire,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  recite  parts  of  it,  aiul  if  the  learner  does  this,  relyinfj  on  him- 
self us  far  as  possible,  but  bein^j  promjjted  \\\n\i  in  hesitates,  the 
list  is  learned  in  fewer  repetitions  than  otherwix'.  In  j)artial  v\- 
planation  of  this  important  result,  it  is  a  j)lausible  conjecture  that 
the  j)assive  or  receptive  attitude  leaves  tlie  door  open  to  incidental 
and  interfering  associations;  while  an  active  repHxhiction,  so  far  as 
it  succeeds,  re(juires  the  suj)pressi()n  of  interferences  and  the  selec- 
tion of  those  associations  which  contribute  to  success.  From  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  certain  analo;,'y  between  learning;  a  list  of 
nonsense  syllables,  and  learning  the  successful  resj)onse  to  a  situa- 
tion by  the  method  of  trial  and  error.  This  exj)erience  also  illus- 
trates the  value  in  all  Iearnin<^  of  a  cultivated  power  of  giving  at- 
tention, in  general. 

The  same  conclusions  are  further  enforced  by  the  fact  that  to 
achieve  quick  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  "will  to  h  arn."' 
If  a  subject  maintains  a  purely  passive  attitu<le  toward  the  lists 
which  are  shown  him,  his  learning  is  indeed  slow.  He  may  adopt 
a  decidedly  active  attitude,  but  if  this  is  rather  that  of  observation 
of  the  members  of  the  series  than  of  associating  them  so  as  to  be  able 
to  recite  the  list,  repeated  |)resentations  may  leave  him  without 
the  power  to  recite  it.^  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  possible  by  an  act  of 
will  to  set  uj)  an  adjustment  specifically  favorai)le  for  memori/ing, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  introsj)ectively,  in  what  this  adjust- 
ment consists.  There  is  even  some  evidence  that  the  adjustment 
may  be  ditlerent,  according  as  the  list  is  to  be  retained  for  a  long 
time,  or  only  for  a  few  moments.* 

§  29.   If  now  we  turn  from  the  "first  event,"  or  imj)ression,  and 

f)ass  over  (he  intervening  time,  during  which  the  disposition  left 
H'hind  by  the  ini|)rcssion  is  gradually  dying  out,  w<'  come  finally  to 
the  "second  event,"  the  so-calle<l  "  n  jiriMhirfioti"  or  "nciill." 
Neither  of  these  terms  is  perfectly  correct ;  for  the  original  im|)ression 
is  not  always,  and  {)erhaps  never,  fully  ami  a<curately  reproduced. 
Few  people  can  reinstate  an  imj)ression  in  all   its  sensory  fulness 

«  ZeUachr.  ].  Paychol.,  l'.KJ7,  .XLIV,  IGl,  I'lG. 

•  Kljcrt  nnrl  Mctimann,  op.  cit.;  Moumiinn,  Okonomir  xnul  Ttchuik  ties  (Ic- 
dOchtniasra,   1<K).S,  pp.  21,  2X2. 

*  Miillcr  and  .•v-hiirnaiin,  oj).  rit.,  p.  201. 

*OhtnM.  ZritHchr.  /.  I'si/rhoL,  HMO,  I.VI,  7.?;  ILndcrson.  "A  Stiiily  «'f  Mrm- 
ory  for  Connected  TrninH  of  Thouglit,"  Psychol.  licv.,  Monofn"-  Suppl.  No.  XXIII, 
190.1,  p  5.'< 
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and  vividness;  many  can  accomplish  this  with  moderate  success; 
while  others  are  quite  incapable  of  seeing  their  breakfast  table  "in 
their  mind's  eye,"  as  if  it  were  actually  before  them,  though  they 
are  fully  capable  of  recollecting  aspects  of,  or  facts  about,  the  orig- 
inal experience.  This  difference  between  individuals  is  spoken  of 
as  a  difference  in  their  pawers  of  imagery/  Besides  this  deficiency 
in  fulness  and  vividness,  all  reproduction,  when  tested  carefully 
by  comparison  with  the  original  experience,  is  apt  to  be  found  in- 
fected with  certain  erroneous  factors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  considering  the  topic  of  "associa- 
tion times"  (see  above,  p.  493)  we  found  the  stimulus  A  calling  up 
the  reaction  B,  although  both  stimulus  and  reaction  were  internal 
rather  than  sensory  and  motor.  This  was  explained  as  due  to  a 
"disposition"  left  behind  by  the  previous  experience.  Recall, 
then,  may — at  least  sometimes — be  considered  as  a  certain  type  of 
reaction.  And  concretely,  the  condition  would  seem  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  The  individual,  being  in  a  given  situation,  and  being 
adjusted  or  prepared,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  having  within  him  a  host  of  dispositions  or  reproductive 
tendencies  of  varying  strength  and  manifold  connections,  is  affected 
by  a  certain  stimulus,  and  reacts  to  it.  This  reaction  is  his  recall 
or  reproduction,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  stimulus,  by  the  indi- 
vidual's present  adjustment,  and  by  his  past  experience  as  retained  in 
reproductive  tendencies. 

§  30.  If  we  now  ask  what  determines  the  reaction  to  a  given 
stimulus — and  if,  for  the  present,  we  leave  out  of  account  the  im- 
portant factor  of  adjustment — our  previous  discussions  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  A  is  likely  to  recall  B  when  it  has  been  already 
associated  with  B;  and  that  the  likelihood  of  its  recalling  B  is  greater 
in  some  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  recency  of  this  association. 
If  A  has  been  previously  associated  with  both  B  and  C,  then  the 
likelihood  of  its  calling  up  one  rather  than  the  other  of  these  asso- 
ciates depends  on  the  relative  frequency  and  recency  of  the  two 
associations,  as  also  on  the  vividness  or  intensity  of  the  associative 
events.^ 

Recall  also  depends  on  the  degree  of  success  or  pleasure  which 
has  attended  previous  reactions  to  A  by  B  or  C  (compare  pp.  547, 
552).  The  tendency  of  A  to  call  up  B  is  also  strengthened,  if  .1  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  B,  and  if  attention  has  been  directed 
to  connecting  the  two;  but  in  a  less  degree,  if  A  was  preceded  in- 
stead of  followed  by  B,  or  if  it  was  only  indirectly  followed  by  B, 
or  if  both  A  and  B  formed  parts  of  a  single  group  or  "  higher  unit." 

'  Gallon,  Inquiry  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  83  (Ijondon,  1S83). 
'  Calkins,  op.  cit. 
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In  all  those  cases,  we  may  speak  of  .1  and  /)  as  having  been  con- 
iii/uoiis  in  |)ast  f'Xj)('ri('n((.';  and  we  may  speak  of  the  j)resent  reeall 
as  resulting'  from  "ass(Kiation  hy  eonti|,Miity "  in  experience.'  Prol>- 
al)lv  it  is  not  so  nmeh  a  mere  eonti<:uity  in  "experience"  tliat  counts, 
a.s  some  «lefinite  contiguity  in  reaction.  Terliaps  we  may  express 
the  general  fact  hest  hy  saying  that  the  contiguity  nuist  effect  a 
"dvnamic  association."  When  A  and  li  have  formed  part.s  of  a 
single  unit  of  reaction — such  a  unit,  for  example,  as  one  of  the 
rhythmical  measures  in  which  a  list  of  syllables  is  learned,  or  such 
as  the  noting  of  a  relation  between  .1  and  li — they  become  as.scxia ted 
much  more  strongly  than  when  tlicy  have  simply  been  j)resent  to  con- 
sciousness at  the  same  time  or  in  immediate  succession." 

§  M.  The  association  between  A  and  li  may  have,  at  a  given 
time,  any  strength  from  zero  to  a  maximum  such  that  .1  will  recall 
1)  with  certainty  and  promptness.  Below  a  certain  strength,  it 
camiot  be  utilized  for  j)urposes  of  recall.  In  other  words,  a  repro 
ductive  teiulency  may  lie  below  the  "threshold  of  recall";^  or,  we 
may  speak  of  some  associations  as  being  ".v»/>-liminal."  'I'he  ex- 
istence of  a  subliminal  a.ssfX'iation  may  be  >ho\\  n  in  si-vi-ral  ways: 
sometimes  by  a  partially  correct  recall,  and  sometimes  by  the  fei-ling 
of  "being  near"  a  name  which  is  vainly  sought  for  in  memory. 
Its  activity  may  also  be  tested  by  the  following  exj)eriment:  Suppose 
the  a.s.s(K'iation  Ali  has  |)roved  to  be  subliminal  at  a  certain  time; 
that  is,  .1,  being  presented,  has  not  been  al)le  to  recall  />'.  Now  let 
li  itself  be  presented,  but  not  clearly;  let  it  be  shown  for  t<n)  brief 
an  interval  to  allow  of  accurate  reading,  or  let  it  be  pronounced 
throiigh  a  poor  telej)hone,  so  that  it  cannot  be  distinctly  heanl; 
under  such  conditions,  it  has  been  found'  that  />'  is  more  likely  to 
be  rightlv  read  or  heard  if  it  has  just  been  j)Ut  into  a  condition  of 
"readiness"  bv  the  use  of  the  subliminal  ass(Miati()ii  .1/).  In  ^u(  h 
a  ca>e  the  subliminal  tendency  from  .1  toward  li  facilitates  (com- 
pare p.  17(1)  the  arousal  of  li  by  another  stimulus.  It  may  al>o 
inhiltit    the   tendency    to   -onie   other   re>poii>e.     I'wo  a.ss(Kiations, 

'  C>n  tho  ix)s.sil)ility  of  n'<luriiiK  thr  8<>-call»'<l  1:i\vh  of  asM»ri;itioii  to  tlif  priiici- 
plo  f)f  "rontiKiiity  in  r«)n.sciou.siics'»,"  eec  Litld,  I'sifrholoijtj,  Dcscrifttiir  ami 
ExjAnnnlnry,  pp.  2<'>.'l  fT. 

'  "Tf>  l)o  ]i«,HfM-iat«-<l  it  is  not  rnoupli  th.it  two  iiiipn-ssioiis  nlmll  ocrvir  toprtlicr 
or  in  itnn»Mliat<'  «nrc«'.H.'iion.  li  may  follow  ii|»on  .1  aw  a  physical  event  till 
(Ifxtmsflay,  hut  it  is  only  as  ,1  .and  li  art-  ap|MTrc'ivc(l  a.M  in  some  sort  ono  an<l 
ronncftrd,"  that  A  will  aftc-nvanl  Rive  risi-  to  li.  J.  Ward,  Mitul,  1S«»I,  N.  S  , 
III,  .V)*!.  This  stati-intMit  may  |MTlia|)s  m-^Ml  winio  qualifiration:  hut  the  oxiH-ri- 
m'Mital  work  on  m«'mory  sliows  ahund.'intly  that  n«)  stn)nK  a-s-sociations  arc 
foriTH'd  hy  virt\ir  of  nirrr  trm}>ttritl  rontiKuity  in  con»ciou»nea«. 

'  Mulhr  and  Pilzi-ckiT,  op.  rit.,  p.  -U 

•Ohms,   y.riU.chr.   j.    I'si/rhol.,    l«tl(),  LVl.  1. 
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AB  and  AC,  tending  in  different  directions  with  slight  and  about 
equal  strength,  may  inhibit  each  other  so  that  neither  B  nor  C  is 
recalled/ 

Reproductive  interference  between  different  associations  is 
probably  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the  difficulties  of  recall. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  reproductive  tendencies  AB  and  AC  ex- 
ist in  an  individual  at  a  given  time,  but  that  AC  is  the  more  readily 
excited;  then  the  stimulus  A  may  lead  to  the  response  C,  though  B 
may  be  the  response  desired.  When  an  association  has  been  very 
recently  exercised,  it  is  left  in  an  excitable  condition  and  is  more 
quickly  re-excited  to  full  activity  than  an  old  and  perhaps  well- 
ingrained  association  which  has  not  been  recently  active.  In  other 
words,  the  association  time  for  recently  active  associations  is  es- 
pecially short.^  A  recently  active  association  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  "get  the  start  of"  an  older  and  perhaps  better-established  asso- 
ciation, and  thus  govern  the  first  response.  By  so  doing  it  acquires 
even  more  of  the  advantage  of  recency,  so  that  a  renewed  attempt 
to  arouse  the  old  association  may  simply  lead  to  the  recent  one  again. 
This  occurs  in  trying  to  recall  a  piece  of  music  which  resembles  a 
piece  just  heard;  it  is  hard  to  drive  one  air  out  of  the  mind  and  give 
the  other  a  chance.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  case  of  a  slip  in 
writing  or  spelling.  One  sometimes,  after  making  a  "slip  of  the 
pen,"  goes  back  to  write  the  sentence  correctly,  and  commits  the 
same  error  again.  In  playing  a  musical  instrument  or  in  a  highly 
skilled  athletic  performance,  an  error  tends  to  be  repeated  and  to 
put  the  performer  "out  of  form"  for  the  time  being,  or  until  the 
recent  bad  associative  tendencies  have  time  to  "cool  down."  The 
same  sort  of  trouble  occurs  at  times  in  trying  to  recall  a  familiar 
name;  unless  the  right  response  occurs  at  once,  it  appears  to  be  short- 
circuited  by  the  false  responses  which  occur,  and  the  best  plan  is 
often  to  abandon  the  search  for  a  time,  and  allow  the  interferences 
to  go  to  sleep.  It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  an  existing 
reproductive  tendency  AB  must  control  the  reaction  to  A  except 
for  the  interference  of  other  instinctive  or  associative  tendencies  set 
into  activity  by  ,4  or  by  some  other  stimulus  acting  at  the  same  time. 

§  32.  A  very  interesting  conception  of  the  interferences  operative 
in  preventing  the  recall  of  a  familiar  name,  and  in  causing  lapses 
and  slips  of  various  kinds,  has  been  put  forward  by  Freud. ^  Without 
attempting  a  lengthy  exposition  of  this  theory,  we  may  get  a  glimpse 
at  its  character  in  the  following  way:  Let  us  suppose  that  a  name 
has  several  associates  which  tend  to  be  recalled  with  it.  It  may  be 
that  these  associated  ideas  are  unpleasant,  or  that  tlicy  have  been  un- 

'  Miillor  and  Pilzockcr,  op.  cit.  ^  Miillor  anil  Pilzecker,  op.  cit. 

'  Zur  Psychopathologie  des  AlUagslebens  (Berlin,  1901). 
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pleasant  at  .some  time  iti  our  past  experieiiee;  or  it  may  simj)lv  Ik? 
that  tlu'V  an-  not  welcome  at  the  moment  l)e(aw>e  they  nnouM  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  present  ohject  of  interest.  In  any  of  tlicse 
cases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  repress  or  inhibit  these  undesired  as- 
sociates, even  before  they  actually  i)reak  into  consciousness.  But 
in  repressini;  them,  we  may  repress  the  name  as  well;  or  we  may  only 
partially  suj)press  it,  and  so  recall  a  name  similar  to  it.  Or,  a^ain, 
some  of  the  associates  may  not  he  fully  suppressed,  hut  may  he 
operative  in  recalling  a  substitute  name.  In  other  words,  a  for- 
gotten name  ])oints  to  a  rej)ressc<l  comj)lex  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
and  what  is  thus  su])pressed  may  be  discovcretl  by  removing  the 
suppression,  and  allowing  a  train  of  perfectly  free  association  to 
take  its  start  from  tlie  forgotten  name  when,  later,  it  has  been  found. 
By  this  method  of  "  {)sycho-aiuilysis,"  Freud,  and  others  following 
him,  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  surface  submerged  "  comj)Iexes," 
w  hich,  in  nervous  persons,  are  sometimes  the  source  of  nnich  mental 
inefficiency.  Freud  is  inclined  to  look  especially  for  old  emotional 
suppressions,  often  of  a  more  or  less  sexual  nature,  as  lying  at  the 
l)ottom  of  aj)parently  trivial  lapses  of  memory.  It  is  highly  im- 
j)robable  that  all  interference  with  recall  possesses  this  iiighly 
elaborate  and  significant  character;  interference  could  liardly  act 
in  these  complicated  ways  did  it  not  also  act — as  has  been  abundantly 
shown  that  it  does — in  simj)le  ways;  but  it  may  very  well  be  that  such 
inhibitory  mechanisms  as  I'Vcud  conceives  are  sometimes  oj)erative.' 
§  '.y.i.  What  was  said  above  of  the  liability  of  a  recently  active 
association  to  re-excitation  leads  to  a  furtlier  important  consideration. 
In  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  a  tendency  is 
visible  to  repeat  an  act  time  after  time,  when  once  it  has  been  aroused 
by  some  appropriate  stimulus.  Or,  in  an  association  test,  which 
calls  for  respon.ses  to  one  after  another  of  a  series  of  presented  words, 
tliere  may  aj)|)ear  a  tendency  to  give  the  same  response  to  several 
words  a  response  which  was  evidently  called  uj)  by  association  in 
the  first  instance,  but  which  has  no  relevance  to  tlie  later  words. 
The  response,  once  excited,  persists  or  perseveres.  This  tendency 
to  "perseveration"  is  not  confined  to  al)normal  < onditions,  but  has 
been  demonstrated   by  Miiller  and  Tilzecker  in    normal    subjects, 

'  An  r'xani[)lo  may  pcrliapH  m:ik<-  this  clcircr.  A  certain  author  lias  fn><)Urntly 
hinl  (liflinilty  in  n'raUinp  the  nanif  "  Wadclton."  When  he  apphc-w  frfo  a.-^soria- 
tion  to  this  nanif,  tlu-  first  i<lc-a  th.at  occurs  to  liim  is  that  of  waddhng— a  notion 
which  (l(K's  not  in  tlio  least  coni|>f)rt  with  tlio  indivichial  so  namrtl.  Moreover, 
this  cheap  |>unnin(;  on  names  is  a  thirjp  in  l>e  suppressed,  ancl  tlie  author  has  l>«>en 
at  Home  f)ains  to  suppn-ss  it.  Now  it  may  l>e— to  s|»«'ak  in  a  fipiirative  way  — 
that  recall,  in  rr-aching  for  tlie  name,  jjtjt  hold  also  of  these  unsuitahle  .iKsociatec, 
and,  in  trj-inn  to  drop  these,  drop|)r<l  the  name  with  them,  and  so  w.is  unal)lc 
to  pull  it  up  into  consciousncHH. 
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when,  in  trying  to  recall  nonsense  syllables,  they  are  operating  with 
rather  weak  reproductive  tendencies.  Perseveration  may  then  ap- 
pear in  the  repeated  recall  of  the  same  syllable,  as  a  response  to 
syllables  with  which  it  has  not  previously  been  associated. 

Perseveration  is  most  apt  to  lead  to  the  recall  of  recent  experiences, 
and  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  attention  is  relaxed,  and  the  mind  al- 
lowed to  wander  freely.  Instances  of  perseveration  are  found  in 
the  running  of  a  tune  in  the  head,  soon  after  it  has  been  heard;  or 
in  the  flashing  of  a  scene  before  the  mind's  eye  soon  after  it  has  been 
actually  seen;  or  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  day  which  are  apt  to 
come  to  mind  as  one  is  dropping  off  to  sleep.  In  the  case  of  visual 
dreams,  these  may  be  caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  after-images 
in  the  ''fundus"  of  the  eye. 

The  theoretical  importance  of  such  facts  lies  in  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  a  stimulus  to  recall.  B  comes,  it  seems,  not  in  response  to 
any  A,  but  entirely  of  itself.  It  seems  to  spring  up  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity, when  the  repressive  force  of  other  interests  is  removed.  Per- 
severation seems  thus  not  to  belong  altogether  under  the  head  of 
association,  and  has  accordingly  been  assigned  an  independent 
standing  as  a  cause  of  recall.  We  may  conceive,  perhaps,  that  the 
cerebral  mechanism  which  takes  care  of  B,  after  being  strongly  ex- 
cited, does  not  at  once  lapse  into  quiet,  but  remains  subliminally 
active;  it  may  thus  become  the  most  active  part  of  the  brain  by  vir- 
tue of  a  decrease  in  the  activity  of  other  parts.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adopt  exactly  this  conception;  for,  if  a  mechanism,  be- 
cause of  recent  activity,  simply  is  highly  excitable,  it  might  be  thrown 
into  activity  through  feeble  associative  links,  of  which,  as  the  pre- 
ceding pages  have  shown,  many  are  formed  between  things  which 
seem  only  remotely  connected  in  consciousness.  Such  a  condition 
is  especially  emphasized  when,  either  through  the  excitement  of 
fever,  or  the  relaxation  of  control  over  the  train  of  ideas  on  account 
of  exhaustion,  or  in  sleep,  a  perfect  hurly-burly  of  disconnected 
mental  images  takes  possession  of  the  conscious  mind.  AYhatever 
be  the  explanation,  the  facts  indicated  by  the  name  perseveration 
are  important  in  any  sketch  of  the  succession  of  thoughts  which  pass 
through  the  mind. 

§  34.  Perseveration  is  not  the  only  apparent  exception  to  the  rule 
that  recall  proceeds  along  the  lines  of  previously  formed  associa- 
tions. The  law  of  association  requires  that  A,  in  order  to  recall  B, 
must  have  previously  been  associated  with  it.  But  often  .i  is  new, 
and  so  never  previously  associated  with  li;  or,  tliough  .1  and  B  may 
both  be  old,  they  may  never  have  been  present  together  in  exj)erii'iu'e. 
The  fjuestion  is,  then,  whether,  and  how,  ,1  can  recall  Ji  without 
having  been  previously  associated  with  it.      The  cases  in  which 
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this  seems  to  cK-cur  are  {hielly  of  two  kinds:'  first,  A  iiuiy  he  sim- 
ilar to  some  stimulus  which  was  jjreviously  associated  with  li; 
and  second,  A  may  be  simihir  to  B  itself.  The  first  case  is  ex- 
ceedingly common,  for  a  stimulus  seldom  recurs  exactly  as  it  was 
formerly  received;  its  (juaiity,  intensity,  or  setting'  may  vary,  and  yet 
the  same  reaction  be  evoked.  The  child,  having  learned  the  name 
"dog,"  for  example,  aj)j)lies  it  readily  to  dogs  of  various  sizes  and 
colors,  seen  from  various  angles  and  in  various  attitudes;  and  even 
has  little  hesitation  in  applying  the  same  name  to  a  variety  of  other 
animals.  The  mastering  of  a  new  situation  by  aid  of  souw  act 
learned  in  response  to  a  similar  situation  is  an  essential  factor  in 
learning.  This  form  of  recall  thus  takes  us  back  to  our  previous 
discussion  of  the  transference  of  a  learned  reaction  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another;  and  our  j)revious  analysis  of  transference  as  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  something  common  to  the  old  and  new 
situations  and  responses  is  still  applicable.  The  new  stimulus  need 
not  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  old;  neither  does  the  new  reaction  need 
to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  old,  for  it  is  modified  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation;  but  both  stimulus  and  response  are  partly 
old,  and,  therefore,  connected  by  an  old  association. 

Less  common,  but  still  common  enough  to  be  of  constant  and 
great  im{)ortance  in  mental  life,  is  the  case  in  which  .1  leads  to  a  li 
which  is  similar  to  .1  itself.  This  is  the  famous  case  of  "association 
by  similarity."  Although  it  differs,  descriptively,  from  the  pre- 
ceding c-ase,  dynamically  it  is  much  the  same.  A  stranger,  for  ex- 
ample, reminds  us  of  an  ac(|uaintance,  because  of  some  resemblance 
between  their  faces.  In  this  case,  .1  is  the  sight  of  the  stranger,  and 
li  the  thought  of  the  accjuaintance,  and  .1  and  li  have  never  brcn 
a.s.scK'iated  in  our  |)ast  experience.  If,  now,  the  resemblance  had 
been  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  call  the  stranger  by  the  name  of  the  ac- 
cjuaintance,  the  response  would  clearly  belong  under  the  j)receding 
case;  it  would  be  transference  of  a  reaction  rather  than  association 
by  similarity.  But  if  the  resemblance  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead 
to  a  transferred  motor  reaction,  it  still  exerts  a  tendency  in  that  di- 
rection, and  may  give  rise  to  an  "idea"  of  our  accjuaintanee.  The 
two  cases  dilTcr  in  the  kind  of  reaction,  but  not  in  the  mechanism 
of  recall. 

Let  u^  further  examine  the  c|uestion  in  an  instance  which  has  been 
experimentally  worked  out  with  some  detail.'  Suppose  a  collec- 
tion of  two-syllabled  "nonsense  words"  to  be  made  familiar  by  a 
mcKlerate  amount  of  studv,  and  a  few  minutes  later  let  similar  non- 

'  f'omp.iiT  }-!l)l>ineh{iim,  Grundzilgr  der  Psychnlogir,  190.*>,  I,  pp.  G.'tr>,  012. 

'  rdcm,  "  1'Ik.t  .Vhnlichkcitsasisociatjon,"  ZcU^chr.  ].  Psychol.,  1910,  LVI,  101. 
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sense  words  be  presented — the  similarity  consisting  in  the  general 
construction  and  in  the  possession  of  letters  in  common;  then  it  is 
found  that  a  word  has  considerable  power  to  recall  the  similar  word 
which  has  recently  been  made  familiar.  For  instance,  tolaf,  be- 
ing presented,  recalls  golap,  recently  studied.  Now  the  common 
group  of  letters,  ola,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  stimulus  which  led 
to  the  percept  golaf;  and  therefore  tends  to  recall  golaf,  even  when 
presented  as  part  of  another  complex.  If  the  association  formed 
between  A  and  B  were  exclusively  concerned  with  A  and  B  as  totals, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  anything  similar  to  A  could 
recall  B,  but  since  associations  are  formed  connecting  parts  of  A 
with  B,  the  recall  of  B  by  partial  recurrence  of  A  presents  no  real 
exception  to  the  law  of  association. 

§  35.  The  full  importance  in  intellectual  life  of  association  by 
similarity  does  not,  however,  become  evident  till  we  consider  that, 
though  similarity  may  be  analytically  regarded  as  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  features  in  common,  yet  the  detection  of  these  common 
features  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible  in  concrete  cases.  It 
is  not  usually  easy,  for  instance,  to  analyze  the  resemblance  be- 
tween two  faces,  so  as  to  state  exactly  what  they  have  in  common; 
and  yet  one  face  may  remind  us  of  the  other.  Clearly,  therefore, 
association  by  similarity  does  not  depend  on  a  conscious  analysis 
of  the  stimulus,  and  a  conscious  discrimination  of  the  features  which 
have  power  to  lead  to  the  recall  of  some  other  complex.  The  recall 
of  similars  provides,  the  rather,  an  occasion  for  subsequent  analysis. 
A  recalls  B,  we  do  not  see  why,  though  we  are  vaguely  aware  of 
some  resemblance  between  them.  We  may,  next,  become  aware  of 
the  point  of  resemblance,  and  thus  be  led  to  an  analysis  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unanalyzed.  So,  when  a  new  situation 
arouses  either  a  thought  of  some  earlier  situation,  or  a  reaction 
which  was  made  to  it,  the  feature  common  to  the  two  situations 
may  become  isolated  in  thought,  and  thus  a  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  both  old  and  new  be  promoted.  Such  seems  to  be  the  mechanism 
— at  least  in  part — by  which  new  insights  and  discoveries  are  often 
achieved.  Thus  transferred  reactions  and  associations  by  similar- 
ity lead  over  from  memory  to  productive  imagination  and  thought. 

§  36.  Thinking  is,  in  very  large  measure,  a  process  of  recall, 
but  it  involves  one  factor  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  considered. 
It  has  been  shown  that  most  cases  of  recall  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
reaction;  and  that,  besides  the  stimulus,  and  the  existing  stock  of 
reproductive  tendencies,  an  important  factor  in  the  result  is  the  men- 
tal adjustment  present  at  the  moment.  Recall  is  seldom  perfectly 
"free";  usually  it  is  governed  or  directed  l)y  some  present  inter- 
est or  state  of  mind.     Reproductive  tendencies,  formed  in  past 
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exporiciK'c,  arc  nuincrous,  and  make  po.s.sil)Ie  many  reactions  to 
a  piven  stiniuliis;  ami  which,  in  particnhir,  of  these  reactions  shall 
occur  is  (Icpendcnt  not  only  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  repro- 
ductive tendencies,  but  also  on  the  present  adjustnx-nt.  In  readinf^, 
for  instance,  the  context  so  "sets  the  mind"  that  the  appropriate 
meaning,'  of  each  word  is  at  once  recalled,  though  the  word  may  have 
many  meanings,  and  each  of  these  may  have  been  previously  as- 
sociatcil  with  the  word.  In  arithmetical  work,  the  numhers  "three 
and  four"  su^'^est  "seven,"  if  the  adjustment  is  to  add ;  Init  "  twelve," 
if  the  adjustment  is  to  nmhiply.  Mental  work  of  any  kind  would  he 
a  hopeless  tangle  of  associations,  were  it  not  for  the  directive  power 
of  preparatory  adjustments.  This  factor  is  a  selective  one;  without 
increasing  the  stock  of  associations,  it  gives  the  jircfcrence  to  some 
and  suppresses  others. 

The  most  important  question  regarding  this  "selective  mechan- 
ism" is  whether  it  acts  before,  or  after,  the  reproductive  tendencies 
have  done  their  work.  Does  such  a  word  as  "fair,"  for  example, 
when  occurring  in  context,  first  call  up  several  of  its  familiar  mean- 
ings, from  among  which,  next,  that  which  suits  the  context  is  selected; 
or  does  the  .selection  so  occur  that  only  tlu-  apj)roj)riatc  meaning 
comes  to  consciousness?  If,  in  multij)lying,  we  meet  the  numbers 
7  and  !),  do  we  recall  both  their  sum  and  their  product,  and  after- 
ward seli'ct  the  product?  In  such  cases,  introspection  gives  a  clear 
answer:  usually  oidy  the  apj)roj)riate  rcsj)onse  ajipears;  and  in  fact 
the  reaction  is  objectively  too  promj)t  to  allow  of  nuiltiple  recall  and 
sul)se(|uent  selection.  The  prcj)aratory  adjustnu'iit  here  facili- 
tates one  reproductive  tendency  and  inhibits  the  otIuTs  from  the 
very  start  of  the  total  process.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  all 
smooth-running  mental  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  cases  where  the  approj)ria(c  rcj)rodu(ti\<'  tciidtiicy  is  weak, 
and  other  reproductive  tendencies  are  relatively  strong;  and  in  all 
cases  there  are  limits  to  the  j)ower  of  the  adjustment.' 

§  .'i7.  Kecall  is  likely  to  be  attench-il  by  feelings  of  familiarity,  of 
recent  occurrence,  of  correctness  or  incorrectness,  of  certainty  or 
doubt;  and  these  feelings  are  often  the  chief  subjeciixc  constituent 
of  what  is  termed  "  niot/nltiDH."  \  high  value  is  attache«|  to  them 
by  the  individual,  iiiasnuu-h  as  he  is  usually  willing  to  assert  that 
they  indicate  the  truth.  He  "feels  sure"  that  In  lia>  x en  this  face 
before,  or  that  he  has  recalled  this  name  correctly,  or  that  seven 
times  nine  is  sixty-three,  w  ithout  further  evidetu-e  than  his  immediate 
impression.  Without  doubt,  these  feelings  have  a  cousiderabh'  de- 
gree of  trustworthiiu-ss,  esjjccially  when  they  are  strong  and  posi- 

•  Expcrimontal  ovidonce  in  support  of  these  conclusionB  haa  been  presented 
in  a  previous  cb.iptcr,  pp.  lUS  ff. 
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tive.  They  are  not,  however,  absolutely  trustworthy;  for  cases  are 
easily  found,  in  experiment,  in  which  a  false  recall  is  attended  with 
the  feeling  of  correctness  and  confidence,  as  well  as  cases  in  which 
a  right  recall  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  its  incorrectness.^  Testi- 
mony, whether  in  ordinary  intercourse  or  in  courts  of  justice,  re- 
garding events  experienced  shows  similar  cases;  and  in  fact,  where 
the  testimony  can  be  controlled  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  false  recalls,  attended  by  a  feeling  of 
correctness,  is  ordinarily  found. ^  A  witness  in  court  may  even  be 
willing  to  testify  under  oath,  and  in  perfectly  good  faith,  to  the  oc- 
currence of  an  event  or  to  the  identity  of  a  person,  when  his  memory 
is  really  at  fault.^  Still,  the  feelings  of  recognition  are  on  the  whole 
worthy  of  confidence.  In  some  persons  they  are  highly  trustworthy; 
in  others  much  less  so,  according  to  the  temperament;  and,  again, 
they  are  much  more  reliable  as  to  certain  classes  of  facts  than  as  to 
other  classes. 

§  38.  No  subjective  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  memory  is 
superior  to  these  feelings  of  recognition.  One  may  seek  outside  cor- 
roboration, or  one  may  criticise  one's  recollections  on  the  basis  of 
probability;  but  in  so  far  as  one  must  rely  on  one's  own  memory,  the 
feelings  are  ultimate,  and  there  is  no  way  of  going  behind  them  to 
justify  or  to  discredit  them.  It  has  indeed  been  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  recognition  consists  in  more  recall,  i.  e.,  in  the  recall  of 
the  original  setting  of  the  particular  fact  recognized.  This  is  so 
far  true  that  recall  of  the  setting  of  a  fact  often  occurs,  and  permits 
of  a  more  exact  assignment  of  the  fact  to  its  place  in  past  experience; 
and,  besides,  recall  of  the  setting  reassures  us  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  central  fact.  But  what  guarantees  the  correctness  of  the 
recalled  setting?  How  do  we  recognize  that?  If  a  setting  is  all 
that  is  required,  imagination  is  perfectly  capable  of  conjuring  one 
up  about  an  imagined  fact;  only,  such  a  setting  will  not  feci  genuine 
and  familiar.  The  recognitive  feeling  must  attach  to  the  setting 
to  give  it  subjective  validity.  Try  as  we  will  to  justify  memory  by 
indirect  evidence  from  within  ourselves,  we  have  always,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  rely  upon  a  feeling  of  direct  certainty — though  the 
certainty  may  be  so  categorical  as  to  occasion  very  little  emotional 
tumult.  Such  rather  neutral  states  of  assurance  are  the  rule  where 
recognition  is  easy  and  unhesitating,  as  when  a  daily  companion 
is  seen,  or  a  well-known  date  recalled.  This  feeling  of  uncjuestion- 
ing  assurance,  as  distinguished  from  feelings  of  uncertainty,  liesita- 

'  MUller  and  Pilzeckcr,  op.  cit. 

»Cattoll,  Science,  1895,  N.S.  II,  7G0;   Stern,  Zur  Psychologic  der  Aussage  (Ber- 
lin, 1902). 

^  Urstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol.,  190G,  XLIII,  423. 
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tion,  aiul  (l()iil)t,  is  tho  corrfhitc  in  conscioii.siic.s.s  of  ilu-  uninluhilicl 
and  smoothly  ruriiiing  iidj  list  men  t  and  unimpeded  dynamic  associa- 
tion of  the  cen-hral  mechanism. 

'I'hat  recognition  (hx-s  not  consist  essentially  in  the  recall  of  a  set- 
ting was  asserted  hy  Kul[)e/  who  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
"mediate"  or  indirect  and  the  "immediate"  or  direct  tyjies  of  rec- 
ognition. In  the  mediate  type,  the  setting  is  recalled  and  aids  in 
the  rcco^niition;  hut  in  the  immediate  type,  tiie  reco^Miition  occurs 
before  the  setting  is  recalled,  if  incK-ed  it  is  recalled  at  all.  'J'he  im- 
mediate tN-pe  occurs  when  recognition  is  prom])t  and  sure.  Kxperi- 
ments  on  the  recognition  of  odors,  undertaken  hy  (iand)le  and 
("alkins,-  showed  instances  in  which  an  odor  was  recognized  without 
recall  of  })revious  ex])eriences  of  it,  and  other  instances  in  which 
past  experiences  of  the  odor  were  recalled  only  after  the  odor  had 
been  recognized. 

'  Gruriilriss  iUt  Psx/chuloqle,  1S93,  pp.  177. 

*Zeitschr.  /.  Psycfwl.,  rJ03,  XXXII,  177,  and  XXXIII,  IGl. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THOUGHT 

§  1.  Logic  treats  of  rational  discourse  as  made  up  of  syllogisms; 
of  these  in  turn  as  composed  of  propositions;  and  of  these,  finally, 
as  containing  terms  and  a  copula,  or  sign  that  the  terms  belong  to- 
gether. Or,  starting  from  the  terms,  logic  regards  the  proposition 
as  resulting  from  comparison  of  the  terms,  and  the  syllogism  as 
resulting  from  the  comparison  of  propositions.  Though  this  treat- 
ment is  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  linguistic  expression  of  thought 
rather  than  on  the  analysis  of  concrete  mental  processes,  it  may 
serve  to  indicate,  in  a  provisional  way,  the  topics  suggested  for  study 
in  the  field  of  thought. 

§  2.  The  so-called  "terms,"  or  "ideas,"  of  which  a  proposition 
or  judgment  is  supposed  to  consist,  are  supplied  either  by  perception 
or  by  recall.  This  fact  makes  desirable  some  further  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  perception,  although  the  topic  has  already  been 
discussed  (Chapters  V  and  VI  of  Part  II)  in  detail.  It  is  clear,  in 
the  first  place,  that  sense-perception  commonly  depends  on  past 
experience.  In  general,  each  thing  is  perceived  as  a  familiar  indi- 
vidual, or  as  belonging  to  a  familiar  class  of  things;  or  as  like 
something  already  known;  or  as  compounded  of  known  elements. 
Perception  thus  involves  recognition;  and  what  has  been  said  of  recog- 
nition applies  also  to  perception.  In  particular,  the  distinction 
between  mediate  and  immediate  recognition  is  applicable  in  the 
field  of  thought,  and  in  the  study  of  its  mechanism.  When  an  ob- 
ject appears  in  a  new  setting — and  every  setting  is  likely  to  differ 
somewhat  from  those  in  which  the  object  previously  occurred — the 
old  setting  may  be  recalled  and  apparently  aid  in  recognizing  the 
nature  of  the  object.  This  is  "mediate"  perception;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  common  type,  for  usually  an  object  of  a  familiar 
class  is  recognized  in  a  new  setting  promptly  and  directly;  and 
this  is  equally  true  if  the  present  object  differs  from  similar  ob- 
jects previously  experienced,  even  as  much  as  an  outline  drawing 
differs  from  an  actual  scene.  The  outline  drawing  is  readily 
"understood,"  or  recognized  as  a  representation  of  a  vrrfaln  sort  of 
object,  without  the  recall  of  the  colors  or  background  which  an 
actual  object  must  have.  When  the  same  outline  drawing  can  repre- 
sent more  than  one  object — as  is  the  case  in  the  "staircase  figure" 
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aiitl  oiIkt  aiiiKi^'iioiis  fi^Mircs— tin-  tran>iti<)ii  from  one  way  of  .seeing 
the  li^Mire  to  aiiollu-r  is  not  altciidrd  l»y  tlu-  recall  of  a  new  s«'ttiii^'.' 
'V\iv  «)l>.siTVcr  sri'iiis  to  st'f  only  tlu'  li;;urr  Ix-fort'  liiiii,  hut  to  >f('  it 
now  as  this  ohjcct  and  again  as  that.  In  juTCfption  generally,  past 
exj)eri(iicc  i->  not  ovcrtiv  present  in  conseionsness;  one  seems  t<j  live 

in  ami  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent, while  all  the  time  one 
is  really  utilizing  previously 
learned  reactions. 

sj  '.\.  A  percept  belongs 
without  douht  to  tlie  class 
of  reactions  to  .stimuli,  and 
usually  to  tlie  class  of  re- 
actions previously  learned.' 
Yet  intr(»>pection  can  sel- 
dom distinguish  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  reaction  in 
a  perceptual  act.  It  is  im- 
possihli'  to  lay  aside  liaKitual  modes  of  jJcrcejHion,  anil  to  receive 
the  stinnilus  as  a  "pure  sensation";  it  is  also  usually  imj)()ssil)le  to 
detect  hy  introspection  an  interval  between  the  recej)tion  of  the 
stimulus,  as  such,  and  the  recognition  of  it  as  .some  definite  thing. 
IJrain  j)athology,  however  (compare  ]).  2.')2),  affords  reason  to  believe 
that  the  recej)tion  of  the  stimulus  and  the  })erception  of  it  as  some 
known  object  are  two  events;  and  even  that  an  interval  occurs 
between  the  beginning  of  the  first  event  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second;  l)ut  this  interval  is  probably  a  small  fraction  of  a  .second, 
and  is  not,  moreover,  an  empty  interval,  but  a  period  of  (jrndudl 
rhdiKjc  in  consciousness.  Introspection,  therefore,  could  not  Ix'  ex- 
pected to  be  aware  of  the  interval,  or  to  distinguish  the  earlier  from 
the  later  stages  of  the  total  j)rocess. 

In  eases  of  dillieult  per<'ej)tion,  however,  it  is  often  jxissible  to 
observe  the  gradual  <level(»pment  of  a  j)ercej)t.  A  sudilen  and  start- 
ling stinnilus  mav  call  (»ut  an  immediate  motor  resj)onse,  attended 
hy  mental  eonfusion,  which  then  gradually  gives  way  to  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  stinnilus  or  of  the  object  indicated  by  it. 
At  other  times,  an  unfamiliar  stimulus,  especially  a  curious  sound, 
mav  give  rise  to  a  raj»id  succ<'ssion  of  "trial  p«Tcepts"  which  are 
promjitly  rejectcfl,  each  for  the  next,  till  one  is  reaciied  whicii  sat- 
isfies the  mind.  A  few  seconds  may  see  the  whole  .scries  of  tenta- 
tive interj)retati()ns  gone  through  witli,  and  a  .satisfactory  j)erce|)t 
reached.     In   such    cases,   perception    has   definitely   the   eliaracter 

'  WcKxlworth.  Jnurnnl  of  PhUnn.,  l'.K)7,  IV,  l(i9. 
»  War.l,  MituI,  KSU.l,  N.S.,  II,  .X'm. 
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of  response  by  "trial  and  error";  varied  reactions,  provided  by  in- 
stinct and  previous  training,  are  tried  in  succession,  till  one  is 
reached  which  gives  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percep- 
tion of  a  familiar  object  has  the  character  of  a  well-learned  reaction, 
which  is  recalled  swiftly  and  automatically  by  the  stimulus. 

More  definite  experimental  analysis  of  the  process  of  perception 
has  been  obtained  in  case  of  complex  visual  stimuli,  such  as  reading 
matter  or  "  nonsense  drawings."  The  method  used  in  these  studies 
is  that  of  exposing  the  object  for  too  brief  a  time  to  permit  of  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  perception,  and  then  repeating  the  exposure 
time  after  time,  noting  after  each  exposure  how  far  the  observer  is 
able  to  reproduce  the  object.  AYhen  reading  matter  is  so  presented,^ 
the  observer  is  able,  at  the  first  presentation,  to  read  a  certain  num- 
ber of  words  with  certainty;  to  distinguish  the  general  shape  of 
another  word  or  two;  and  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  some  vague  char- 
acter of  the  next  word  or  two.  On  the  next  exposure,  his  eyes  be- 
ing directed  to  words  which  were  only  partially  grasped  the  first 
time,  he  sees  these  distinctly  and  his  area  of  indistinct  vision  is  ex- 
tended to  new  words  further  to  the  right.  It  moreover  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  indistinct  perception  of  words  is  of  value  in  the  subse- 
quent clear  perception  of  them.  The  indistinct  perception  renders 
the  clear  perception  more  prompt.  In  the  case  of  nonsense  figures, 
composed  of  seven  short  lines  and  curves,  Judd  and  Cowling'  found, 
with  repeated  exposures  of  ten  seconds  each,  a  gradual  development 
of  mastery  of  the  figure.  Some  subjects  got  at  first  the  general  out- 
line and  later  the  details;  while  others  neglected  the  general  out- 
line at  first  and  mastered  a  few  details,  adding  to  them  in  later  trials. 
In  all  cases,  there  was  a  shifting  of  attention  as  the  exposures  were 
repeated,  so  that  now  one  part,  and  now  another  came  into  promi- 
nence. Further,  in  this  more  deliberate  process,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rapid  succession  of  trial  percepts  spoken  of  above,  there 
was  not  a  strict  following  of  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  but  some 
individuals  adopted  a  definite  plan  of  operation  from  the  beginning; 
and  formulations  in  general  terms  of  the  way  the  figure  was  con- 
structed were  sometimes  in  evidence  before  the  details  were  mastered. 
On  the  whole,  then,  perception  presents  certain  features  essentially 
the  same  as  the  processes  involved  in  the  reaching  of  a  successful 
motor  reaction  to  a  situation,  as  the  latter  were  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

§  4.  Logic  shows  the  importance  of  general  and  abstract  terms, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider  how  abstractions 

'  Hamilton,  "The  Perceptual  Factors  in  Roailinp;,"  Archives  of  PsychuL,  No. 
IX,  1907. 

^Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl.  XXXIV,  11)07,  p.  ;M9. 
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arr  (lc\ clojx'tl.  riir  j)iniiiiiuiit  fliariutt'ri.stic  of  an  al)strnft  ron- 
ct'ption  is  that  it  nc^k'ct.s  many  of  the  foaturi'S  of  a  coiurcte  situa- 
tion or  thin^',  and  considers  only  certain  features.  A  thinp  cannot 
exist  except  in  tlie  concrete,  and  in  a  concrete  setting;  hut  the  con- 
crete settini;  and  many  of  tlie  concrete  (htails  of  a  particular  thing 
can  he  neglected  for  the  j)urposes  of  thought,  and  so  the  thing  be 
treated  as  abstract.  Indeed,  if  tlie  mind  were  incapable  of  this  proc- 
ess of  so-called  abstraction,  all  the  generalizations  of  sc-ience  and 
of  practical  life  would  be  im])ossible. 

Logic  usually  speaks  of  ideas  or  concepts  only  as  being  abstract; 
but  psychologically  considered,  a  percept  may  be,  and  indeed  must 
be,  abstract;  since  every  percept  isolates  some  feature  of  a  thing  or 
situation,  and  for  tlie  moment  neglects  the  other  features.  A 
motor  reaction  does  the  same,  for  it  is  never  a  reaction  e(jually  and 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  .situation,  with  all  its  concrete  feat- 
ures, but  is  predominantly  a  reaction  to  some  particular  feature. 
Both  motor  reacti(jn  and  perception  treat  a  situation,  therefore, 
as  the  bearer  of  the  feature  to  which  resj)onse  is  made;  and  thu.'^  the 
situation  is  generalized,  whik'  the  feature  perceived,  or  reacted  to, 
i.s  abstracted,  though  it  actually  remains  concrete.  Every  jxrcept 
if,  therefore,  a  jxirticil  annli/.s-i.f  of  the  situation,  em]>ha.sizin(j  one 
feature  to  the  ne(jleet  of  others. 

'I'his  process  of  analysis  or  em{)hasis  is  often  considered  under 
the  name  of  attention;  and  some  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  atten- 
tion are  of  importance  in  our  j)resent  incjuiry.'  Attention  is  closely 
related  to  analysis  anil  abstraction,  since  it  is  always  directed  to 
some  feature  of  a  situation,  others  being  neglected  for  the  moment; 
attention  is,  in  other  words,  selective.  Vet  attention  should  not  be 
identified  completely  with  analysis;  for  analysis  occurs  without  at- 
tention. A  motor  response  to  .some  particular  feature  of  a  situation 
may  occur  automatically,  while  attention  is  elsewhere  directed;  and 
percej»tion  of  j)articular  features  may  also  occur  without  attention 
being  esjx'cially  directed  to  them.  \\  liilc  attention  is  directed  U|)on 
some  visible  object,  sounds  whirh  occur  may  be  jxTceived  as  voices, 
f<M)t.steps,  and  the  like;  or,  while  attention  is  directed  to  .some  "in- 
ternal" thought,  the  eyes,  if  oj)en,  are  sure  to  be  accurately  di- 
recte<l  uj)on  some  object,  and  this  object  is  aj)prehen(led  as  an  ol>- 
ject  (for  examj)le,  as  a  word,  wlien  the  eyes  rest  inattentively  on  the 
page  and  the  tlu)ughts  art-  wandering).  ^Vhat  is  not  especially  at- 
teiuh'd  to,  therefore,  i)y  no  means  remains  "pure  sensation,"  or 
wholly  undiirerentiated  from  the  total  situation. 

Moreover,  several  mot(;r  or  jn'rc<'ptual  reactions  may  occur  at  the 

'  For  fi  full«T  trratmont,  bto  PillHhiiry,  Attrntion  (I>onclnn,  I90S),  nnd  Wirth, 
Dir  cijirrimciUcUc  Analyar  tlrr  lirwuaatscinsphdnomrnc  (Ilruun.schwfif:.    l'.K)S). 
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same  time,  but  attention  is  usually  concerned,  in  any  special  way, 
with  only  one  of  these.  These  facts  make  it  difficult,  and  at  present 
impossible,  to  define  attention  as  a  special  function,  or  in  any  terms 
except  those  of  degree.  The  descriptive  definition  which  is  usually 
attempted  takes  a  figurative  form.  Of  all  the  contents  of  conscious- 
ness at  any  moment,  some  are  said  to  have  the  quality  of  "clear- 
ness," and  it  is  the  clear  contents  which  are  spoken  of,  in  other 
words,  as  the  objects  of  attention.  "Clearness"  has  here  a  special 
meaning,  which  can  only  be  defined  by  referring  back  to  attention. 
A  vague  or  obscure  impression  may  be  clear  in  this  sense,  since 
it  can  be  the  object  of  attention.  A  definition  in  terms  of  degrees 
of  consciousness  is  perhaps  admissible.  We  are,  at  any  moment, 
more  conscious  of  some  objects  than  of  others,  and  it  is  the  objects 
of  which  we  are  most  conscious  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend,  or 
which  are  said  to  be  "  clear."  Within  the  field  of  consciousness  there 
are  gradations,  and  the  most  conscious  part  of  this  broader  field 
is  the  narrower  "field  of  attention."^ 

§  5.  The  attempt  to  fix  the  number  of  objects  which  can  be  at- 
tended to  at  once,  or  to  measure  the  so-called  "  span  of  attention," 
has  been  made  by  determining  how  many  small  and  discrete  units 
can  be  grasped  in  one  presentation.  Cattell  ^  found  that  four  or  five 
short  lines  could  be  apprehended  correctly  in  a  brief  exposure;  be- 
yond this,  perception  was  not  clear  and  reliable,  though  approxi- 
mate judgments  were  possible  with  considerably  larger  numbers. 
The  span  was  about  the  same  for  disconnected  letters;  but  when  the 
letters  were  combined  into  short  words,  about  four  words  could  be 
perceived.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  other  senses.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  span  of  attention  as  the  span  of  apprehension  that 
is  measured  in  these  experiments;  that  is,  it  is  not  so  much  the  extent 
of  the  field  of  clear  consciousness  as  the  extent  and  kind  of  object 
which  can  be  perceived  as  a  unit,  that  determines  the  result.  Train- 
ing increases  the  "span,"  not,  probably,  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  clear  consciousness,  but  by  developing  "higher  units"  of  percep- 
tion. After  training  has  done  its  perfect  work,  apj)rehension  may 
proceed  by  large  spans,  while  attention  is  elsewhere  occupied.  The 
span  of  attention,  therefore,  measures,  not  so  nuich  the  area  of  the 
field  of  attention,  as  the  number  of  stimuli  which  can  be  taken  care 
of  in  a  brief  perceptual  reaction  (compare  p.  498). 

'  For  a  treatment  of  attention  as  one  of  the  "  most  general  forms  of  all  mental 
life,"  and  the  condition  and  accompaniment  of  all  consciousness,  see  Ladd, 
Psychology,  Descriptive  arul  Explanatory,  cha|).  III. 

MVundt's  Philos.  Studien,  18S0,  III,  94,  121.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
periments in  psychology,  having  been  performed,  in  a  relatively  crude  way,  by 
Bonnet  and  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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§  ().  Tlu'  .shifliiKj  of  attrniUni  from  one  oljjoct  to  anotlicr  is  a  fact 
of  coiiiinoM  ohxTvalioii,  of  which  j)sy(h(iN)^'y  .su|)j)Hi'.s  examples 
of  ^rcat  precision,  'lln-  most  iiistniclivc  cases  are  those  in  which 
the  ohjeetive  situation  (h)es  not  chan^^e,  and  yet,  from  intirnal 
causes,  now  this  feature  and  now  that  heeomes  j)rominent.  A  ^ood 
example  is  afforded  hy  the  chan<ies  in  aj)pearanee  of  the  staircase 
and  other  similar  fi^Mires,  wiiich  have  several  times  been  mentioned. 
rerhaj)s  a  still  better  example  is  seen  in  McDou^mU's'  "dot  figure," 

the  j)artieidar  construc- 
tion of  wliicli  can  he 
Varied  ad  I  i  hi  turn.  If 
this  fi<,nirc  is  steadily  ex- 
amined, ever  new  groups 
and  arrangements  ap- 
jjcar  within  it;  l)ut  it  is 
practically  impossible  to 
hold  any  one  for  a  long 
time.  "  Varied  reaction " 
continually  occurs  in  a 
pronounced  degree. 
Changes  of  the  fixation 
point  of  the  eyes  are 
also  likely  to  favor 
change  in  the  group- 
ings; but  the  shifting  of 
appear  a  nee  is  i)y  no 
means  fully  explained  by  these  changes  of  fixation.  The  main  fact 
is  that  a  complex  stimulus,  which  can  be  apprehended  in  several 
ways,  or  out  of  which  several  features  can  be  isolated — all  ec|ually 
easy  and  of  ecjual  significance — gives  rise  to  a  succession  of  ditlcr- 
cnt  percepts. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  shifting  of  attention,  or  of  jxrccjttion, 
is  found  in  "binocular  rivalry."*  Ordinarily,  both  eyes  receive 
only  slightly  diflering  views  of  an  object,  and  these  views  are  com- 
bined or  blended  in  a  single  j)ercej)t  (eomj)are  p.  425).  15ut  if, 
artificially,  and  most  easily  by  aid  of  the  stereoscoj)e,  very  diHerent 
views  are  brought  before  the  two  eyes,  the  c-onditions  suitable  for 
single  vision  are  not  fulfilled,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  an  oscilla- 
tion, in  con>ciousness,  between  the  deliverance  of  one  eye  and  that 
of  the  other.  If  a  j)Iaiii  red  field,  for  e\am|)le,  is  held  before  one 
eve,  and  a  plain  green  field  before  the  otlu-r,  we  sec  red  and  green, 
not  usually  together,  but  alternately.     AVhen  om-  of   the  fields  is 

«  Min^l,  llXrj.  N.  S.,  XI.  31fi. 

■Compare  Ilclmholtz,  Physiologiachc  Oplik,  p.  7GG. 


•  • 
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Fig.  153.— The  Dot  Fitnirc  (McDoupall). 
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plain,  and  the  other  contains  a  figure,  the  figure  remains  seen  for 
most  of  the  time,  though  the  background  may  oscillate  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  figures.  Voluntary  attention  devoted  to  one  field 
gives  it  some  advantage  over  the  other,  by  bringing  it  back  more 
quickly  and  thus  abridging  each  appearance  of  the  other  field. 
This  is  true  to  some  extent  even  if  both  fields  are  plain;  but  volun- 
tary attention  has  much  more  effect  in  holding  a  field  which  pre- 
sents considerable  detail  and  so  allows  of  a  succession  of  percepts.^ 

It  is  clear  that  binocular  rivalry  belongs  in  large  measure  to  the 
level  which  we  are  apt  to  distinguish  as  "  physiological,"  in  contrast 
with  the  mental;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  value  of  each  of  the 
two  opposing  stimuli  is  important  in  giving  the  advantage  to  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  Binocular  rivalry  reminds  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  oscillation  of  attention  between  two  topics  of  interest;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  alternation  of  two  reflexes  when  the  stimuli 
for  both  are  continuously  acting  (p.  173).  Apparently,  then,  we 
may  formulate  a  law  of  the  shiftings  of  attention  in  almost  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  the  law  for  the  alternation  of  reflexes.  \Mien  two 
stimuli  act  simultaneously,  either  of  two  results  may  happen:  The 
two  may  facilitate  each  other's  action — that  is,  in  psychical  terms, 
they  may  give  rise  to  a  combined  or  blended  percept;  or  they  may 
be  incompatible  with  each  other,  in  which  case  they  will  not  give 
a  resultant  effect,  but  one  or  the  other  will  get  the  "right  of  way" 
and  inhibit  all  response  to  the  other  for  the  time  being.  This  in- 
hibition, however,  is  followed  by  a  "back  swing"  which  gives  the 
advantage  to  the  response  that  has  just  been  inhibited;  and  so  an 
alternation  of  two  responses  occurs.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  better 
to  substitute  for  "shifting  of  attention"  some  such  term  as  "shift- 
ing of  perceptual  reaction";  since  rivalry  between  the  eyes,  and  be- 
tween different  appearances  of  an  ambiguous  figure  as  well,  oc- 
curs even  if  attention  is  directed  to  something  entirely  apart. 

§  7.  \Miat  have  been  called  "fluctuations  of  attention"  also  oc- 
cur, if  the  attempt  is  made  to  hold  continuously  under  observation 
something  which  is  just  above  the  threshold  of  perceptibility,  such 
as  the  ticking  of  a  watch  when  the  watch  is  held  at  a  distance  such 
as  to  be  barely  audible;  or  such  as  a  small  and  barely  perceptible 
speck  of  white,  or  a  patch  of  gray  just  distinguishable  in  })rightness 
from  its  background.  In  these  cases,  the  watch  is  iieard  for  a  time, 
then  becomes  inaudible,  and  then  is  heard  again;  and  similar  alter- 
nations occur  with  the  otlier  stimuli.  No  one  interpretation  of  these 
experiences  is  altogether  satisfactory;  for  oscillations  in  the  condition 

•  For  these  and  several  other  facts  regarding  this  important  phononienon, 
see  Breese,  Psychol.  Rev.,  Monogr.  Suppl.  No.  XI,  1899;  also  Sherrington, 
The  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System  (New  York,  1906). 
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(if  tlu'  jicnse-organs  may  as  well  Ik-  the  cause  as  oscillations  in  atten- 
tion, or  "|H'rceptual  reaction";  and  the  fluctuations  in  |>ercej)ti()n 
do  corresj)on(i  to  some  extent  to  oscillations  in  the  hlood  pressure 
and  in  resj)iration.' 

The  tendency  of  attention  to  shift  adds  another  factor  to  those 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  determining  recall.  It  is  not 
simply  the  stimulus,  the  stock  of  reproductive  tendencies,  with  their 
varying  strength,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  moment,  which  are  ef- 
fective in  governing  recall;  hut  the  tendency  to  change  operates 
counter  to  perseveration  and  to  the  factor  of  recency,  which,  with- 
out it,  would  prohahly  control  tlie  mental  train  so  as  to  make  mental 
development  difficult  or  impossible. 

§  S.  The  direction  of  attention,  or  of  analytic  perception,  is  de- 
termined in  part  hy  dispositions  left  hehind  through  past  experi- 
ence, as  was  said  a  few  paragraj)hs  hack.  It  is  not,  however,  en- 
tirely so  determined;  for  certain  classes  of  stimuli  have  a  natural 
or  instinctive  hold  on  attention.  Very  intense  stimuli  compel  at- 
tention, as  do  sudden  stimuli,  sudden  changes  in  a  stimulus,  or 
moving  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  or  over  the  skin;  sliarp  con- 
tours in  the  field  of  vision,  and  objects  contrasting  strongly 
with  their  background,  have  a  similar  attraction.  These  causes 
operate  even  in  young  children,  independently  of  previous  exj)eri- 
ence,  and  lead  to  some  degree  of  analysis  of  a  [)resented  comjthx 
of  stimuli.  Each  individual  also  possesses  native  interests,  which 
make  their  appearance  as  he  grows  older,  and  which  lead  him  to 
analyze  out  and  react  to  certain  features  of  situations  to  which  other 
individuals  may  remain  relatively  inattentive.  In  proportion  as 
these  instinctive  analyses  are  exercised  and  trained,  they  afford  a 
basis  for  further  analyses  of  a  more  varied  and  more  specialized 
character,  so  that  the  adult's  attention  becomes  directed  very  largely 
by  his  acfjuired  tendencies. 

§  f).  P.sychology,  as  studied  from  the  jtliysiological  and  exjxri- 
mental  points  of  view,  can  make  at  present  only  meagre  contribu- 
tions to  a  theory  of  th»'  development  of  abstract  concepts.  Hut 
there  is  one  more  fact  which  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Though  a  percej)t  involves  abstraction,  a  recalled  impression  is 
likely  to  surpass  its  percej)t  in  this  respect;  since  the  setting  is  more 
fully  neglected  in  recall  than  in  j)erception.  Recall  of  the  full  .setting 
f)f  an  iinpre-'sion  i-;  seldom  possible  (compare  p.  5S2);  but  recall 
of  a  feature  which  has  previously  been  observed  often  occurs  without 
recall  of  the  setting,     .\niong  the  features  of  a  situation,  \\hich  can 

'  rrl).'intflrhit»rh,  CrnlTnVAaU  j.  d.  mrd.  Wissrnach.,  1.S77,  p.  <S2(^.  I-anpe, 
Wiindt'H  I'hilna.  Stud.,  1KS7.  IV.  'AOO.  Ix-hmann,  ibid.,  1S94,  IX,  66;  Slaughter, 
Amrr.  Journ.  oj  Psychol.,  1901,  .\II,  31.1. 
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be  relatively  isolated  in  perception,  are  relations,  forms,  groupings, 
and  meanings  of  the  most  varied  character.  Each  of  these  factors  is 
actually  presented  in  some  concrete  setting;  but  it  is  partially  ana- 
lyzed out  of  the  situation  by  the  act  of  perception/  Now  it  appears 
that  any  such  feature  which  has  been  observed  can  be  recalled  with- 
out its  setting;  or,  the  setting  may  be  only  vaguely  recalled  while  the 
feature  in  question  comes  to  clear  consciousness.^  Even  so  "ab- 
stract" a  feature  as  the  meaning  of  a  proverb  can  be  recalled  and 
identified  as  equivalent  to  that  of  another  proverb,  while  the  words 
in  which  it  first  occurred  are  altogether  forgotten.'  This  tendency 
is  of  importance  in  the  development  of  abstract  concepts, 

§  10.  Comparison,  or  the  judgment  of  likeness  or  difference,  is, 
like  simple  perception,  dependent  on  memory.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  especially  in  the  case  of  different  colors  or  degrees 
of  brightness  when  lying  immediately  side  by  side;  for  then  an  ele- 
mentary apprehension  of  difference  involves  litde  more  than  the  per- 
ception of  the  line  separating  the  surfaces.  But  in  most  cases,  the 
objects  to  be  compared  must  be  examined  one  after  the  other,  so 
that  memory  of  the  first  one  examined  is  necessary.  Such  judgments 
have  been  frequently  subjected  to  psychological  experimentation, 
although  attention  has  usually  been  directed  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
comparison  rather  than  to  the  process  by  which  the  judgment  is 
reached. 

A  stock  experiment  in  judgments  of  this  sort  consists  in  the  com- 
parison of  two  weights,  first  one  and  then  the  other  being  lifted,  and 
the  judgment  being  announced  after  the  second  lift.  It  would  seem 
theoretically  necessary  that  the  experience  of  lifting  the  first  weight 
should  be  recalled  for  comparison  with  the  experience  of  lifting  the 
second;  but  Schumann,*  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  ex- 
periment, asserted  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  no  recollection 
of  the  first  weight  need  be  present  in  consciousness  when  the  sec- 
ond is  lifted.  Kiilpe^  introduced  here,  as  in  the  case  of  recognition, 
the  distinction  between  mediate  and  immediate  judgments,  and  cx- 
periment®  has  abundantly  justified  this  distinction,  in  the  compari- 
son not  only  of  weights  but  also  of  other  successively  presented 

»  Compare  Ehrenfels,  "Uber  Gestaltqualitaten,"  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  wiss.  Philos., 
1890,  XIV,  249;   Grunbaum,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Psychol.,  1908,  XII,  452. 

2  Compare  Wundt,  Psychol.  Studien,  1907,  III,  301;  Titchener,  The  Experi- 
mental Psychology  of  the  Thought- Processes  (New  York,  1909). 

3  Biihler,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Psychol.,  1908,  XII,  24. 
*Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol.,  1898,  XVII,  119. 

'  Grundriss  der  Psyclwlogie,  1893,  p.  212. 

"Bentley,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Psychol.,  1899,  XI,  1;  Whipple,  ibid.,  1901,  XII,  409, 
and  1902,  XIII,  219. 
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.stimuli.  Martin  and  Miillt-r,'  who,  more  tliaii  otlicr  cxperimcntcr.s, 
have  sought  to  dissect  the  process  of  comparison  in  the  case  of 
wciglits,  also  found  that  no  clear  recollection  of  the  first  weight  need 
he  j)resent  when  the  judgment  was  made.  Often  introspection 
revealed  nothing  like  a  comparison  of  the  two  weights — if  hy  "com- 
parison" he  meant  some  form  of  holding  them  together— hut  tiie 
judgment  .seemed  to  be  based  simply  on  the  impression  produced  by 
the  second  weight. 

If  now  we  attempt  an  interpretation  of  what  must  seem  at  first 
rather  a  mysterious  process,  we  can  make  use  of  conceptions  w  Inch 
have  become  familiar  in  preceding  discussions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  weight  arouses  an  adjustment  or  preparation  for  the  sec- 
ond, such  that  the  effect  of  the  second  will  be  different  in  dependence 
uj)on  its  being  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  first.  The  adjust- 
ment may  consist  in  regulating  the  muscular  force  with  which  the 
second  weight  is  lifted;  if,  for  instance,  tlie  force  is  .so  gauged  that 
it  would  lift  the  first  weight  with  a  moderate  speed,  and  the  second 
weight  yields  tardily  to  this  force,  then  the  si'cond  weight  appears 
heavier  than  the  first;  but  it  aj)|)ears  lighter,  if  it  yields  with  great 
promptness.  Repeated  lifting  of  the  .same  weight  perfect.s  the  ad- 
justment of  muscular  force  to  it;  so  that  when  this  weight  is  com- 
pared with  other  weights  a  little  heavier  or  lighter,  in  a  long  series 
of  trials,  the  delicacy  of  adjustment  to  the  central  weight  may  be  such 
that  lifting  one  of  the  lighter  weights  will  convey  an  "absolute  im- 
pression" of  lightness,  etc.,  and  uj)on  this  imj)ression  tlie  judgment 
may  be  based."  It  is  j)robable  that  this  concej)tion  of  the  adjust- 
ment set  up  in  comparing  weights,  which  is  founded  on  the  theory 
of  Miiller  and  Schumann,^  is  not  fully  ade(juate;  and  certainiy  an 
adjustment  of  this  motor  type  cannot  easily  be  conceived  as  avai.ible 
in  the  comparison  of  j)itch,  brightness,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
stimuli.  Some  kind  of  cerebral  adjustment  is  likely,  however,  to 
be  set  u[)  in  anticipation  of  any  stinuilus  the  character  of  which  is 
appro.ximately  foreknown.  \\  lieu  the  exj)ectation  is  not  fulfilled, 
a  shock  of  surprise  is  experienced,  but  thi>  surj)rise  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  an  image  of  the  expected  event  is  present  in  mind 
alongside  of  the  actual  event,  but  onlv  that  s(unething  haj)pens 
for  which  we  are  not  readv.  i.e.,  not  adjusted.  Innumerable  ex- 
amples of  this  truth  may  be  derived  from  daily  exjx-riences,  which 
show  that  the  way  the  mind  react>  to  any  new  e\eut  re<iuiring  judg- 

'  /ur  Atuilijsr  lirr  l't>tfTsrhlc4l3rnipft>ullirhkcU,  1S90. 

'  M.'irtin  smil  MuINt,  up.  rit. 

'  Arrh.  /.  )i.  ijrs.  I'hi/siol.,  1S80,  XLV,  37.  IntrrrvtinR  ox.'implos  of  tho  rr:ility 
of  mf)tor  .i<ljijstmrnt  or  "  Kin.HU'lluiiK"  nrr  pivm  in  thi.s  p:i|KT  and  in  n  nupple- 
mcnlary  study  by  Laura  •StcfTen.'j,  Zcitschr.  /.  Psychol.,  1900,  X.XIII.  J 11. 
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ment  depends  upon  a  multiplicity  of  pre-existing  conditions,  many 
of  which  are  barely  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  or  even 
wholly  subliminal.  Such  experiences  vary  from  the  physical 
shock  which  we  encounter  on  miscalculating  the  width  or  the 
height  of  the  step  of  a  stair,  to  the  spiritual  shock  with  which  an 
insulting  look,  or  an  unpleasant  memory,  or  an  immoral  thought, 
is  greeted  in  consciousness. 

Fine  comparisons  require  a  much  more  delicate  adjustment 
than  is  present  in  many  cases  of  expectation,  but  the  inner  process  is 
probably  of  the  same  general  character.  Since  these  are  generally 
made  with  more  deliberation,  and  what  may  figuratively  be  called 
"weighing  of  evidence,"  we  often  find  ourselves  alternating  between 
mental  images  that  represent  the  more  recent,  and  the  more  remote, 
of  the  sensuous  impressions  that  are  to  be  compared.  But  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  tell  "just  how  much"  the  more  recent  experi- 
ence differs  from  the  earlier,  a  voluntary  effort  to  recall  more  dis- 
tinctly the  memory  image  of  the  earlier  is  quite  sure  to  follow.  In 
all  these  cases  of  so-called  "comparison,"  when  considered  from 
the  introspective  point  of  view,  enough  of  recollection  is  involved  to 
account  for  that  recognition  of  the  character,  amount,  and  direction, 
of  the  change  in  the  sensation  elements  of  consciousness  on  which 
the  judgment  is  based. 

§  11.  The  psychology  of  reasoning  is  even  less  understood  than 
that  of  abstraction  and  comparison.^  Little  aid  can  be  derived 
from  logic  for  an  understanding  of  the  actual  processes  which  go 
on,  either  in  consciousness  or  below  the  threshold,  in  an  act  of 
reasoning.  The  formal  character  of  the  syllogism  is  undoubtedly 
a  travesty,  rather  than  a  description,  of  most  concrete  instances  of 
inference;  and,  in  particular,  the  major  premise,  or  general  principle 
involved,  is  almost  always  implied  rather  than  overtly  expressed 
in  the  thinking  process.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  exception  to 
be  made.  The  syllogism  treats  inference  as  though  it  were  a 
straight-ahead  process;  the  premises  are  supposed  to  be  given,  and 
the  conclusion  is  supposed  to  follow  from  them  by  "laws  of  thought" 
which  are  axiomatic  and  compelling.  If  this  were  a  true  account, 
rational  thinking  would  be  a  much  simpler  and  easier  matter  than 
it  is.  But  reasoning  is  not,  in  fact,  a  straight-forward  progress,  and 
does  not  proceed  by  rule;  neither  are  the  premises  customarily 
recognized  as  given.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  a  large  projUJition  of 
concrete  cases  of  the  discovery  of  causes  and  the  drawing  of  in- 
ferences. It  is  comparatively  unusual  to  ask:  "What  further  use 
can   be  made  of   the   knowledge  which  I  possess?"     The  usual 

'  Soc  Pillshury,  The  Psi/rholomj  of  Reasoning  (New  York,  ID  10);  Dcwcy,  //<»»' 
We  Think  (Boston,  lUlO). 
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question  is,  "  W  hat  do  I  know  that  will  liclp  ine  to  solve  this  par- 
ticular prohli'Mi?"  What  is  ^ivt-ii  is  a  prohhin.  The  solution  of 
the  prohleni  corresponds  to  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism;  the 
minor  premise  corresponds  to  an  insight  into  the  prohlem,  i.  e., 
to  the  perception  of  some  feature  which  is  the  key  to  the  situation; 
the  major  premise  consists  of  previously  ac(|uired  ac<juaintance 
with,  and  knowledge  about,  this  feature;  i)Ut  this  knowledge  may 
or  nuiy  not  have  receiv(.'d  a  definite  formulation. 

As  a  iiyj)othetical  e.\am{)le,  we  may  suppose  the  following  thoughts 
to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Khhingjiaus,  as  he  considered 
the  problem  whether  anything  once  learned  was  ever  forgotten; 
or  to  what  extent  and  at  what  rate  it  was  forgotten.  Clearly  what 
was  in  his  mind  to  start  with  was  something  more  like  the  conclusion 
than  like  the  premises  of  a  chain  of  reasoning;  he  could  formulate 
altenuitive  conclusions  from  the  heginiu'ng,  hut  would  not  know 
whicii  was  true.  As  he  considered  the  problem,  it  may  have  first 
occurred  to  him  that  learning  produces  some  effect  on  the  mind, 
or  on  the  brain,  and  that  a  change  once  induced  ought  never  to  l>c 
entirely  lost;  and  tlu-refore  what  has  been  learned  ought  never  to 
be  entirely  forgotten.  In  other  words,  he  has  i.solated  from  the 
.solution  the  feature,  "Change  {)ro<luced  in  a  sulxstance,"  and  has 
either  recalled,  or  newly  formulated,  a  general  principle  aj)plica- 
ble  to  this  feature.  But  he  nuiy  also  have  had  his  attention  directed 
to  another  feature — ruimely,  that  he  has  now  to  deal  with  a  living 
creature,  and  that  atrophy  through  disu.se  is  characteristic  of  such 
creatures;  and  thus  he  may  have  come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his 
first  conclusion.  He  may  then  have  been  driven  to  aUindon  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  deductively,  and  have  sought  to  aj>- 
{)roach  it  inductively,  or  by  way  of  examining  concrete  instances. 
He  may  have  thought  of  the  first  lines  of  the  "/Eneid,"  which  he 
learned  fifteen  years  before — possibly  he  can  recall  sonu'  of  (hem 
now.  'riii>  failing,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  conclude  that  they  have 
been  all  forgotten,  for  it  might  be  that,  once  started,  he  could  con- 
tiiuie  these  lines.  He  hunts  up  a  X'ergil,  and  allows  himself  to 
rrfr<>h  lii>  nif-ruory  by  seeing  the  first  line;  but  on  turning  from  the 
b<M)k,  he  is  unable  to  continue.  Still  inisatisfied,  for  the  first  line 
had  a  tinge  of  fannliarity  which  seemed  to  indicate  .some  degree  of 
memory  of  it,  the  thought  may  have  (H-curred  to  him:  "It  might  be 
easier  to  relearn  these  lines  than  to  learn  an  e<|ual  n»iml)er  of  liiu-s 
from  .some  other  part  uliieli  had  ne\tT  received  special  attention." 
He  then  tries  this  supposition,  and  finds  it  correct.  Hut  now  sul)- 
onlinate  j)r()blems  sprout  out  of  the  main  j)r()bleni,  bearing  on  the 
best  metluMJs  of  testing  this  nuitter  of  relearning;  till  finally  the  "  .sav- 
ing nu'thod"  and  tlie  use  of  iu)nsense  syllables  are  decided  on  us 
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suitable  means  for  examining  the  degree  of  retention;  the  experi- 
ments are  tried  and  the  solution  reached.  Clearly  the  entire  process 
in  this  case  has  been  anything  but  straight-ahead;  it  has  depended  on 
"  turning  over  in  the  mind"  the  situation  of  trying  to  recall  something 
long  forgotten,  and  being  "struck  by"  this  and  that  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  Translated  into  psy- 
cho-physical terms,  it  has  been  distinctly  a  process  of  "  varied  reac- 
tion"; and  both  the  inductive  and  the  deductive  parts  of  the  process 
are  alike  in  this  respect. 

§  12.  In  a  word,  reasoning  involves  hunting  for  premises,  or  for 
features  which  are  significant;  and  for  past  knowledge  of,  or  reac- 
tions to,  these  features.  As  in  other  processes  of  analysis  and  recall, 
the  course  of  thought  is  determined  in  part  by  the  present  adjust- 
ment, or  direction  toward  a  certain  problem;  partly  by  reproductive 
tendencies  of  varying  strength;  partly  by  the  concrete  situation  with 
its  many  incidental  and  often  confusing  features;  and  partly  by  the 
fundamental  tendency  to  vary  the  reaction. 

Though  the  above  example  is  hypothetical,  it  follows  along  the 
lines  of  actual  instances  of  rational  response  to  a  concrete  problem, 
especially  as  these  are  presented  in  such  trivial  but  easily  observed 
processes  as  the  solution  of  puzzles.^  In  many  such  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  reasoning  sharply  from  complex  cases  of 
"transferred  reaction";  the  reasoning  process  consists,  in  fact,  of 
the  transfer  to  a  new  situation  of  some  mode  of  response  previously 
acquired  in  different  situations,  and  depends  on  some  degree  of 
isolation  of  features  which  are  common  to  both  the  new  situation  and 
the  old.  The  transference  is  regarded  as  more  rational  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  conscious  and  deliberate;  and  in  proportion,  also,  as 
the  varied  reactions  are  tried  out  mentally  instead  of  being  impul- 
sively put  to  an  immediate  motor  test.  Though  it  is  apparently 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  straightforward  procedure  for  approach- 
ing the  solution  of  all  problems,  a  few  general  maxims  emerge 
from  the  examination  of  concrete  processes  of  reasoning.  A  good 
supply  of  major  premises — in  the  form  of  reproductive  tendencies 
ready  to  be  brought  into  play — is  a  fundamental  desideratum. 
And  the  more  clearly  these  premises  have  been  thought  out  and  gen- 
eralized, the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  recalled  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions. Further,  the  importance  of  keeping  an  open  mind  for  feat- 
ures or  possibilities  whicli  do  not  at  first  appear — i.  e.,  the  necessity 
of  inventing  and  adopting  varied  reaction — is  so  great  that  it  may 
well  be  used  as  a  maxim  for  the  practical  guidance  of  reasoning. 
Finally,  as  an  offset  to  the  preceding  maxim,  another  may  be  based 
on  the  value  of  dwelling  on  each  feature  long  enough  to  afford  an 
'  Compare  the  previous  reference  to  the  work  of  Kugcr,  pp.  555  f. 
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()j>j)<)rtiinity  for  any  rcjiroduitivf  tfiidi-ncics  connected  with  it  to 
Ix'  brought  into  |)lay. 

§  I'A.  Reasoning,  like  recognition,  perception,  and  comparison, 
may  l)e  "  innnediate"  as  well  as  "  mediate";'  and  some  of  the  clever- 
est instances  of  reasoning'  are  cases  in  which  a  new  situation  is  seen 
to  be  an  exemplification  of  some  general  j)rinciple,  without  conscious 
recall  of  tlie  former  situations  in  which  the  princij)le  was  learned, 
and  even  without  conscious  recall  of  the  principle  itself  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  case  in  hand.  An  abstract  general  [)riiicij)le,  or  a 
principle  as  exemj)lified  in  some  former  situation,  needs  always  to 
he  applied  or  adapted  to  the  novel  situation;  hut  immediate  reason- 
ing short-circuits  this  process  by  seeing  the  princij)le,  not  as  "in 
itself,"  so  to  say,  but  as  ada{)ted  or  cxemj)lified.  If  wt-  |>ossessed 
an  introspective  history  of  moments  of  new  insights  and  discoveries, 
we  should  probably  find  that  the  insight  usually  started  with  this 
immediate  or  implicit  reasoning,  which  was  followed  by  exj)licit 
statements  such  as  arc  necessary  to  present  an  inference  in  lan- 
guage. 

On  glancing  back  over  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  ])sychology  of 
thinking,  meagre  and  disconnected  as  it  must  seem,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  great  similarity  of  the  mental  prtK-ess  as  it 
appeared  in  all  those  forms  of  perception,  analysis  and  abstraction, 
comparison  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  those  of  learning  and  recall, 
presented  in  the  preceding  chapter.  All  of  these  performances,  even 
the  most  intellectual,  though  they  differ  greatly  in  content,  preserve 
the  method  of  procedure  that  was  visible  in  learning  by  trial  and 
error.  In  all  cases  of  this  pHK-edure  there  appears  (he  controlling 
influence  of  some  problem  or  aim  which  so  set.s  or  adjusts  the  psy- 
cho-physical mechanism  as  to  select  the  relevant  a.ssociative  tenden- 
cies and  make  them  prevail  above  others  which  are  irrelevant  to  the 
problem  in  hand.  In  all  cases,  t(H),  the  prtKcss  of  solution — with  the 
exception  of  persf)ns  well  drilled  in  very  sinular  pn)blems — is  usu- 
ally far  from  straightforward;  it  has  rather  the  form  of  varie<i  and 
tentative  reaction;  and  in  all,  an  essential  fact  is  the  dealing  with 
[)arts  or  features  of  a  situation  by  emj)hasizing  each  in  turn  to  tiic 
temporarv  neglect  of  other  features.  Such  thinking  nj)ptars,  in 
other  words,  as  a  species  of  observation  with  reaction;  and  the  de- 
precs  of  its  intellectuality  and  practical  success  (h-pend  largely  on 
what  is  ol>served,  i.  e.,  on  (he  content  or  material  of  the  pnx'css  rather 
than  on  it>  form.  It  is  a  (juestion  of  w  ha(  f(a(ures  of  a  situation  are 
isolated  or  analyzed  out,  and  made  the  starting-point  for  recall  and 
motor  reaction.     To  note  the  fall  of  an  ap|)le  is  to  analyze  t)Ut  a  com- 

»  Pt<»rriruf,  Arch.  J.  d.  get.  Psi/rhol.,  190b,  XI,  1;  Pillsbury,  The  Psychology  oj 
licdsoning,  pp.    1 IW    1'20. 
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paratlvely  obvious  feature;  to  distinguish  falling  as  a  feature  of  the 
moon's  revolution  about  the  earth  is  still  analysis,  proceeding  in  much 
the  same  manner,  but  dealing  with  more  difficult  material  and  work- 
ing with  much  more  refined  and  elaborate  tools. 

§  14.  During  all  the  discussions  of  the  last  five  chapters,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  entire  Part  II  of  the  book,  one  truth  of  su- 
preme importance  has  been  both  assumed  and  illustrated,  even 
where  it  has  not  been  made  perfectly  obvious.  This  truth  has  been 
embodied  in  the  language  which  we  have  found  ourselves  forced 
to  employ.  The  similarity  of  the  terms,  and  even  in  many  cases 
their  identity,  w^hich  were  used  in  describing  the  histological  struct- 
ure and  physiological  functions  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  when 
studied  from  the  points  of  view  afforded  by  kindred  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  with  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  condi- 
tions and  activities  of  the  conscious  mental  life,  when  studied  from 
the  introspective  point  of  view,  can  scarcely  have  escaped  notice. 
This  "parallelism"  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  significance.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  these  terms  are  rather  highly  figurative,  and 
constructed  upon  a  basis  of  analogy  rather  than  of  observed  facts; 
it  is  also  true  that  many  of  them  only  imperfectly  suggest  what  we 
are  led  to  believe  are  the  actual  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  their 
interdependence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
describe,  on  the  whole  faithfully,  the  real  character  of  the  facts. 
But  this  is  to  say  that,  between  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  conscious  mental  life,  as  respects  the  constitution  and  the 
behavior  of  both,  there  is,  in  mail's  case  also,  an  extensive  and  in- 
tricate system  of  "  correlations." 

Among  those  correspondences  of  language  which  are  significant 
of  correlations  in  fact,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important. 
In  describing  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
and,  as  well,  the  nature  and  development  of  mental  life,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  terms  indicative  of  a  great  variety  of  highly 
differentiated  elements  combining  in  manifold  intricate  ways,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  to  bring  about  more  and  more  com- 
plicated and  purposeful  results.  We  spoke  of  "stimuli"  and  "re- 
actions" to  stimuli,  in  the  case  both  of  mechanism  and  of  mind. 
But  the  one  is  a  physical,  the  other  a  psychical,  sequence.  We  took 
note  of  "transferences"  and  "consequences";  of  "facilitation" 
and  "inliil)ition,"  or  "interference";  of  the  acquirement  of  "habits 
of  reaction"  as  shown  in  the  recurrence  of  states  or  forms  of  action, 
essentially  similar  although  modified  in  various  details.  There 
were  tokens  of  the  laws  of  "conservation"  and  of  "perseveration" 
in  both  nervous  mechanism  and  mental  life.     But  especially  was  it 
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significant  to  see  how  the  (Icvclopincnt  of  hotli  nicclianisin  and  mind 
^vas  (l(j)cnd('nt  upon  the  .s|)«'('(ly  and,  so  to  say,  acc-uratc  formation 
of  "higher  units"  of  reaction  out  of  the  more  ok'inentary  factors; 
and  how  in  the  formation  of  sucli  unit.s  tlie  more  cU-mcntary  con- 
ditions and  reactions  wore  al)sorl>ed  or  lost  out  of  si;;ht.  Indeed,  if 
nr)W  all  the  facts  and  laws  hitherto  treated  are  passed  in  review  as 
illumined  hy  this  thou^dit  of  the  actuality  lA  the  relations  hetween 
mechanism  and  mintl,  as  testified  to  in  the  very  lan^a^e  employed 
to  describe  both — the  one  from  the  objective,  and  the  other  from  the 
introspective  j)oint  of  view — the  significance  of  tiie  term  "  physio- 
lofjical  psychology"  will  be  enforced  and  illustrated  anew. 

§  lo.  In  dosing  this  Part  of  our  work,  therefore,  we  may  fitly 
attempt  to  summarize  some  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  established 
correlations  between  the  nervous  mechanism  and  mental  life,  while 
leaving  details  to  the  further  and  renewed  study  of  the  same  class  of 
facts  which  have  occupied  our  attention,  and  been  made  the  i)asis 
of  our  theories,  from  tiie  beginning  of  tlie  book.  The  general 
problem  with  which  we  have  been  concerned  may  now  be  formu- 
lated anew  in  somewhat  the  following  way:  What  conception 
can  be  formed  of  cerebral  action,  in  the  combined  light  of  the 
facts  of  anatomy,  j)hysiol()gy,  and  pathology,  as  these  were  set  forth 
in  the  first  Part  of  the  bcjok,  and  of  the  facts  of  psychology  as  set 
forth  in  its  second  Part?  Without  necessarily  looking  to  cerebral 
action  as  the  e\|)lanation  of  mental  activity,  one  may  be  convinced 
that  the  brain  is  active  in  mental  operations,  and  may  seek  to  form 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  character  of  its  activity.  It  is  certainly 
to  psycliology  that  the  neurologist  must  appeal,  in  large  measure,  for 
the  facts  of  behavior  on  which  his  conceptions  of  such  activity  must 
be  based.  It  will  be  admitted  at  once  by  the  psychologist  that  the 
data  supplied  by  him  are  deficient  not  only,  for  the  time  being,  in 
range  and  cpiantity,  but  also  in  minuteness  and  definitcness  of  de- 
t;iil.  As  was  shown  in  considering  the  sul)ject  of  localization  of 
cerebral  function,  the  brain  must  work  in  nuich  greater  detail  than 
is  visible  to  the  observation  of  the  j)sy(hologist,  whether  his  observa- 
tion be  of  the  introspective  or  of  the  objective  ty|)e.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view,  lie  determines  the  reaction  of  the  subject  to  stimuli, 
and  obtains  a  rough  dynamics  of  behavior;  in  introsj)ection,  he  seems 
to  have  some  insight  into  the  j)roc'ess  intervening  between  stimulus 
and  reaction,  and  so  to  penetrate  somewhat  to  the  inside  of  behavior. 
liut  a  reaction,  as  judged  bv  its  end-<-fT<'ct,  is  a  mass  action;  and 
introspection  shows  little  of  the  detail  which  inu>t  be  present  in 
all  brain  action.  Hence  there  is  no  immediate  j)rosj)e(t  of  obtain- 
ing from  j)'^y(hology  a  full  and  nn'nute  account  of  any  single  men- 
tid  j)erfornian(r,  or  of  reaching  by  this  means  anything  like  a  de- 
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tailed  description  of  the  cerebral  process.  The  most  that  can  be 
hoped  is  to  gain  some  indications  of  the  general  character  of  cere- 
bral action. 

§  16.  Peculiar  difficulties  encompass  the  problem  of  determining 
what  cerebral  activities  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  conscious- 
ness, in  general.  For,  not  only  do  we  find  what  must  appear  to  us 
as  abundant  signs  of  intelligent  and  purposeful  activity  in  animals 
of  a  simple  and  low  form  of  nervous  organization,  or  of  no  strictly 
nervous  mechanism  whatever,  but  also  in  plant  life,  and  even  in 
the  ova  and  protozoa,  and  in  the  individual  cells  which  are  aggre- 
gated to  form  both  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.  As  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  consciousness  in  terms  of  brain  activity,  to  propose  the 
problem  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  at  its  answer.  But 
to  inquire  as  to  what  are  the  cerebral  conditions  of  consciousness  in 
man's  case,  is  a  legitimate  and  interesting  problem  for  physiological 
psychology.  Alasl  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  still  remains  so 
incomplete. 

Consciousness  may  reasonably  be  taken  as  indicating  brain  ac- 
tivity; in  other  words,  when  there  is  consciousness,  then  the  brain 
is  active.  And  degrees  of  consciousness  may  probably  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  degrees  of  brain  activity.  The  field  of  attention  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  field  of  greatest  brain  activity. 
Many  parts  of  the  cerebrum — many  systems  of  nervous  connec- 
tions within  it — are  likely  to  be  simultaneously  active;  it  is,  therefore, 
a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  most  conscious  part  of  conscious- 
ness is  an  index  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  brain;  so  that,  when 
sights  and  sounds  are  both  simultaneously  present  in  consciousness, 
but  sights  occupy  the  field  of  attention  and  sounds  are  relatively 
in  the  background,  at  such  a  time  the  visual  area  and  its  immediately 
connected  areas  are  more  active  than  the  auditory  area  and  its  con- 
nections. Even  this  supposition,  however,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  difficulties. 

§  17.  The  more  precise  question  now  arises  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  brain  activity  that  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
consciousness.  The  mere  transmission  of  nerve-currents  along  the 
numerous  "association  fibres"  of  the  brain  is  not,  probably,  what  is 
directly  correlated  with  consciousness.  The  activity  of  the  nerve- 
cells  in  the  cortex  would  be  a  better  guess.  But  on  account  of  the 
great  functional  importance  of  the  synapses,  a  still  more  likely  sup- 
position would  regard  the  brain  activity  indicated  by  consciousness  as 
occurring  at  these  junctions  between  neurones;  or,  perhaps,  both 
in  the  synapses  and  in  the  dendrites  and  nerve-cells.  The  activity 
of  the  brain  resolves  itself,  accordingly,  for  the  most  j)art  into  the 
passage  of  nervous  "currents"  or  "impulses"  across  the  junctions 
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hctwrcn  tlif  ttTiiiiiiatioiis  of  a\«»ii^  and  llic  (Iciidritcs  w  itli  w  hicli  thcv 
come  into  c*onta(t. 

According  to  this  view,  coii.scioii.Mios  serves  as  an  index  tliat  ncrve- 
curreiit.s  are  traversing  syna{)ses  in  the  l^rain;  and  incidentally  also, 
of  eonrse,  passin;,'  aloni;  the  nerve-fihres  hetween  one  synapse  and 
another.  But  now  a  dilliciilty  arises  from  the  fact  that  well-trained 
or  hal)itnal  reactions  occur  with  a  niininiuin  of  consciousness.  It 
even  ha[)pens  that  stronj^  sensory  stiimdi,  if  coninioiiplace  and  of 
no  momentary  sii,'nificance,  are  ne^dected  hy  attention  for  much 
weaker  sensory  stinudi;  and  that  fairly  ener^'ctic  motor  reactions 
may  he  carried  on  while  the  centre  of  consciousness  is  fixed  upon 
somethinj;  (juite  different.  "  He  that  runneth  maij  read,"  or  otlur- 
wise  direct  his  attention;  though  no  (h)ul)t  motor  (juiet  would  he  a 
more  favorable  condition  for  such  intellectual  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  he  no  doid^t  that  if  reading  were  originally 
learned  while  running,  the  act  of  rinniing  woidd  furUitutr  the  act 
of  reading.  The  dilHcidty  is,  then,  that  performances  which  in- 
volve the  cerehrum,  and  which  seem  to  recpiire  a  considerahle  ac- 
tivity in  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum  concerned  with  them,  may  yet  be 
attended  with  but  a  low  degree  of  consciousness.  Wf  may  note 
at  once,  liowever,  tiiat,  though  intense  sensory  stimuli  and  energetic 
nniscular  action  nmst  recpiirc  strong  activity  in  the  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum which  are  concerned  w  ith  them,  this  is  no  proof  that  other  parts 
of  the  brain  may  not  be  simultaneously  in  even  greater  activity. 
To  compete  with  a  strong  sensory  stimidus,  another  object  of  atten- 
tion must  have  much  momentary  attraction  or  significance;  and  this 
probably  indicates  that  its  system  of  cerebral  ])athways  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  very  high  activity.  The  focus  of  acti\ity  need  not  always 
he  in  the  sensory  or  motor  areas. 

§  1^.  Important,  if  not  decisive,  objections  maintain  themselves  to 
each  of  two  opposed  theories:  one  of  which'  regards  clear  conscious- 
ness as  indicating  an  oj)en  j)ath  for  motor  discharge;  and  the  other 
of  which'  considers  that  the  difiiculty  of  free  passage  stinndates 
attention  and  so  increases  the  degree  of  clear  consciousness,  or  that 
consci«)Usness  itself  is  the  product  of  a  condition  of  tension  at  the 
synapses.'  The  former,  the  so-called  "Action  Theory,"  seems  dis- 
credited by  the  general  experience  that  well  trained  reactions,  which 
imply  open  motor-pathways,  are  almost  uniforndy  oidy  dindy  repr«'- 

*  So  Mnnstrrl)rrK,  Cnitulzfigr  d.  Psychologic,  1000,  I,  r)2'y. 

*  Dowry,  Psychol,  lirv.,  ISO  I,  I,  r>:V.i.    lSO.->.  II.  l.i:    Philos.  Rev.,  1807,  VI.  43. 

*  Mi)nt.'i(Hif.  "('on.srioimnos.H  n  Form  of  I'norpj'."  I'^fsni/s  Pbiloso}>bicnl  and 
Psychnlfx/iral  in  llnnnr  o]  William  James,  15K)S.  p.  lOM.  OlijfTtiouM  to  \V)iii<i('n 
tlx-ory  of  11  HjxTial  rontrf  for  JittJ-ntion  or  "apinTccidion  "  in  the  frontal  lubcti 
have  already  boon  brought  forward  (p.  27 \). 
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sented,  if  at  all,  in  consciousness.  The  supposition  that  such  path- 
ways do  not  lie  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  only  in  the  cord  and 
brain-stem,  is  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  aphasia,  apraxia,  asym- 
bolia,  etc.,  which  follow  upon  injury  to  these  hemispheres. 

The  theory  which  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  reaction  as  the 
cause  of  increased  clearness  of  consciousness  hardly  seems  to  com- 
port well  with  all  that  we  know  about  the  'preference  of  objects,  both 
in  perception  and  recall — a  matter  which,  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases  of  selective  attention,  and  largely  even  then — seems  to  be 
determined  by  influences  that  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  con- 
sciousness at  all.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  "feeling,"  or 
other  evidence,  of  tension  is  anything  like  a  constant,  not  to  say 
indispensable,  precondition  of  clear  consciousness. 

§  19.  The  shifting  of  attention,  and  "varied  reaction"  in  general, 
next  claim  our  notice.  This  problem  has  already  met  us  in  the 
sphere  of  reflex  action  (pp.  165,  173),  in  the  form  of  that  alterna- 
tion of  responses  which  sometimes  results  from  a  single  stimulus. 
As  in  reflexes,  so  here  in  the  shifting  of  perceptual  reactions,  the  facts 
point  to  the  existence  of  branching  tracts  in  the  nerve-centres,  and 
so  of  alternative  pathways  open  to  a  nerve-current,  but  unequally 
open.  McDougall,  who  in  his  "Physiological  Psychology"^  has 
made  one  of  the  most  serious  of  recent  attempts  to  conceive  the 
neural  apparatus  involved  in  mental  action,  offers  a  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  branching  pathways.  He  makes  use  of 
two  conceptions:  of  fatigue,  and  of  the  "drainage"  of  energy  from 
all  parts  of  a  neurone  into  any  synapse  across  which  the  current 
actually  breaks  its  way.  Suppose — to  illustrate — that  a  nerve-cur- 
rent reaches  a  point  where  the  paths  branch;  there  is  synaptic  re- 
sistance to  its  passage  into  either  of  these  paths;  the  nerve-current 
is,  for  an  instant,  dammed  up  against  the  entrance  to  each  of  them, 
and  gathers  tension  at  each.  At  whichever  entrance  the  resistance 
is  lower,  there  the  gathering  tension  will  soonest  be  sufficient  to 
Force  a  passage,  and  when  once  an  outlet  is  thus  secured,  all  the 
energy  is  drained  off  into  it,  so  that  none  takes  the  alternative  path. 
But  now  the  synapse  across  which  the  current  is  moving  suffers  fa- 
tigue from  this  passage,  and  its  resistance  increases  till  further  pass- 
age is  blocked.  The  result  of  this  blocking  of  the  first  outlet  may 
be  that  the  alternative  outlet  is  forced,  and  so  the  current  takes  a 
new  path  and  gives  rise  to  a  different  reaction.  Such  a  shifting 
from  one  outlet  to  the  other  may  be  rej)eated  time  after  time.  This 
interpretation,  its  author  thinks,  is  readily  aj)plied  to  the  alternation 
of  percepts  in  viewing  the  staircase  or  dot  figures,  and  probably  to 
all  cases  of  shifting  of  attention. 

'  London,  lUOo;   see  hIho  Miml,  I'JOO,  N.  S.,  XV,  329. 
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Tlurc  arc,  liowcvcr,  what  apjx-ar  to  us  (iccisive  {»l)jc(tioii.s  to 
this  iii^'tTiious  hy|)othesis.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  explain 
the  hi^'h  exeitahility  of  a  pathway  whirh  has  just  been  inhihited.' 
Possibly  a  sli^'ht  modification  will  enahle  the  theory  to  succeed  bet- 
ter at  this  [)<)int.  The  iierve-<urrent  which  beats  at  the  door  of  a 
pathway  without  gaining  admission  is,  in  fact,  a  "subliminal  stim- 
ulus" at  that  point;  and  the  fact  of  "summation  of  subliminal 
stimuli"  shows  that  such  a  stimulus,  though  it  does  not  arouse  ac- 
tivity, induces  a  heightened  excitability.  Let  us  supjM)se,  then,  that 
a  nerve-<-urrent,  acting  on  a  branched  path,  not  only  breaks  through 
at  one  jK)int  and  produces  acti\  ity  there,  but  raises  the  irritability 
of  all  synapses  against  which  it  impinges  without  iK'ing  able  to 
break  through.  It  would  therefore  leave  such  synaj)ses  in  a  "con- 
dition of  readiness"  for  any  s(K)n-f()llowing  stinnilus.  Stated  in 
this  UKxIified  form,  the  conception  is  rather  attractive;  since  it 
would  ap{)Iy  not  only  to  shifts  of  attention,  but  e(jually  well  to  the 
condition  of  readiness  observed  in  experiments  on  memory,  when  A, 
previously  ass<K'iated  with  li,  does  not  now  recall  B,  and  yet  makes 
it  easier  to  reach  Ji  by  some  other  way.  In  such  a  case,  we  may 
imagine  that  the  nerve-current  started  by  the  presentation  of  A 
impinges,  at  some  point  in  its  passage  through  the  brain,  upon  a 
synapse  leading  to  the  resjx)nse  Ji,  but  this  synapse  ha.s  a  high  re- 
sistance, and  the  current  does  not  pass  that  way;  yet  it  raises  the 
excitiibility  (or  lowers  the  resistance)  of  this  synapse,  so  that  some 
other  nerve-current,  rcadiing  the  .same  .synapse  or  nirvc-<cll  by 
another  route,  enters  and  gives  rise  to  the  res])onse  li. 

A  further  and  more  decisive  objection  to  the  conception  of  varied 
reaction  as  due  to  branching  ])aths  is  this:  um'cellular  animals,  like 
Ama'ba  and  Paramecium,  exhibit  varied  reactions,  but,  having  no 
nervous  .systems,  can  hardly  be  credited  with  alternative  paths. 
Their  varied  reactions  are  not  executed  by  difFerent  eircctors;  but 
the  whole  cell  seems  to  particij)ate  in  dilferent  and  often  opjHxsed 
movements.  Wtrird  renrtion  /.v,  tfurrfnrr,  much  more  primitive  and 
fiinddmrntal  than  hranrhiiKj  jnith-f.  Indeed,  were  this  not  .so,  the 
very  existenc-e  and  develoj)ment  of  animal  life  would  .seem  impo.ssi- 
ble.  Besides,  fatigue  is  not  admissible  as  an  ex|)lanation  of  the 
shifting  of  response  in  these  unicellular  forms;  since  the  .same 
structures  are  active  throughout  the  .secpience  of  movements.  Such 
behavior  as  that  of  Stentor,  for  examj)le  (p.  r>\\),  in  response  to  a 
contimied  stinnilus  could  not  be  cxplaincil  in  terms  of  fatigue;  for 
if  a  cell  is  fatigucil  by  its  first  gentle  response,  how  could  the  same 
cell  shift  at  once  to  a  more  vigorous  response  to  the  same  stimulus? 
Some  internal  change  certainly  (M-curs  in  the  < ell,  in  con.sctjuence  of 
'  Comp.iro  .*^lifTriiipton,  op.  cit.,  j).  '20'.i. 
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the  first  stimulus  and  response,  and  by  virtue  of  this  change  repe- 
tition of  the  stimulus  gives  rise  to  another  response;  but  this  change 
cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  fatigue. 

§  20.  Although  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  its  nature, 
we  must  at  least  accept  the  gross  fact  that  some  change  occurs  in 
the  condition  of  the  cell,  such  that  the  same  stimulus,  on  being  re- 
peated, gives  rise  to  a  different  response.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  a 
wholly  unreasonable  attempt  to  view  the  nervous  system  of  man  in 
the  light  of  this  behavior  of  unicellular  animals.  If  we  suppose  that 
each  neurone  has  the  poicer  of  varied  reaction,  we  have  a  way  out 
of  some  of  our  difficulties.  The  neurone  has  hitherto  been  held  to 
have  only  one  form  of  reaction;  but  the  facts  of  inhibition,  refractory 
period,  etc.,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  at  least  two  opposed  modes 
of  reaction,  and  that  these  correspond,  in  a  manner,  to  the  two  op- 
posed reactions  of  the  amoeba.  Now  the  amoeba  sends  out  branches 
in  response  to  some  stimuli,  and  draws  them  back  in  response  to 
others.  Some  neurologists  have  believed  that  protraction  and  re- 
traction of  the  dendrites  occur,  and  have  based  explanations  of 
sleep,  etc.,  on  these  "amoeboid  movements"  of  the  neurone.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  against  these  movements,  but  inner  changes 
of  a  chemical  or  electrical  nature  might  have  the  same  results. 
Protraction  of  the  dendrites  was  supposed  to  give  closer  contact 
at  the  synapses  and  so  to  lower  the  resistance  to  passage  of  a  nerve- 
current,  and  retraction  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  Similar  changes  in 
resistance  might,  however,  be  the  result  of  changes  of  surface  tension 
in  the  dendrites,  or  of  other  changes  not  involving  molar  motion. 
Suppose,  then,  that  each  neurone  retains  so  much  as  this  of  the  prime- 
val power  of  varied  reaction;  suppose  that  it  has  two  opposite  modes 
of  response,  positive  and  negative,  corresponding  to  excitation  and 
inhil)ition.  It  may  in  this  case  give  either  response  to  a  stimulus, 
according,  perhaps,  to  the  character  of  the  stimulus,  but  more  par- 
ticularly according  to  its  own  condition  as  determined  by  preceding 
stimuli  and  responses.  Each  positive  response  is  followed  by  a 
negative  phase,  and  each  negative  response  by  a  back  swing  toward 
a  positive  phase.  Aside  from  this  substitution  of  negative  response 
for  fatigue,  the  cerebral  action  in  varied  reactions  could  then  be 
conceived  as  before,  in  terms  of  branching  paths,  drainage,  and  sum- 
mation of  stimuli.  Tiie  most  recent  researches  seoni  to  favor  such 
a  view  of  the  "selective  affinities"  of  the  cells  (•()nij)().sing  dilferent 
structures  of  the  animal  body,  and  even  of  individual  cells. 

§  21.  On  recurring  to  what  was  said  concerning  the  known  facts 
and  laws  of  the  Presentations  of  Sense,  and  the  varying  (pialities 
and  (juantities  of  the  sensations  coinjjosing  thcni,  the  corrcsijond- 
ences    between    nervous    mechanism    and   mental   phenomena,   as 
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indicati-d  \)\  the  laii<;tia<,'t'  inij)l()Vi(I  to  (U-scrilx-  t-acli.  will  he  found 
to  pervade  the  I'litire  trt-atiiu'iit  of  tlic  siil)ject.  It  is,  tlitrefort', 
necessary  to  add  only  a  few  words  of  a  more  general  cliaraeter  at 
this  point.  In  the  first  j)la(e,  the  distinctive  (pialities  of  things  as 
apprehended  hy  the  .senses  an-  undouhtedly  si<,Miificant  of  specifically 
different  reactions  of  the  hrain  to  the  various  kinds  of  stimuli  com- 
ing into  it  alon^'  the  dillerent  j)aths  from  the  different  end-organs 
of  sense.  (^iKilitati\('  distinctions,  as  observed  hy  the  consciou.s 
mind,  imply  specific  diflereiues  of  .some  .sort  in  the  correlated  hrain 
activities.  Something  definite  as  to  special  localities  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  cerehral  activities  connected  with  the  different  .sen.sc.s, 
and  even  as  to  histological  diilerences  within  those  centres,  is  already 
.scientifically  estal)lished.  And  we  seem  to  he  on  the  eve  of  knowing 
sometiiing,  or  at  least  of  having  some  ground  for  conjecturing  some- 
thing, ahout  the  chemico-physical  peculiarities  of  the  different 
states  and  forms  of  cerebral  functioning  concerned  u  ith  the  ditfcrcnt 
senses. 

FurtluT,  the  whole  tlieory  of  "local  signs,"  as  justified  from  the 
introsj)ective  point  of  view,  suggests  a  corresponding  theory  of  the 
highly  complex  character  of  the  hrain  reactions  that  result  from  the 
simultaneous  discharge  into  the  cerehral  heniisj)heres  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  weak  stinuili  from  a  c(jrrespondingly  great  variety  of  rece|)- 
tors.  The  {|uantitative  relations  between  brain  activities  and  the 
conscious  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  our  .sensations,  and  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  of  .sense,  are  t(K)  obviously  in  place  here  for  more 
than  a  mere  rcfcn-nce  to  chapter  III  to  be  necessary.  The  same 
thing  is  ecjiially  true  of  that  scfjucncc  in  mental  events  of  which 
we  are  consciously  aware  and  the  objective  time  occupied  by  < on- 
current  or  se(|uent  events  in  tlie  areas  of  the  cerebral  hcmi>j)luTes. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  correspondences  of  <|uality,  (piantity,  and 
temporal  relations  are  no  simple  and  easily  analyzable  affair. 
Neither  do  they  h-nd  themselves  readily  to  the  di>-covery  and  con- 
fident announcement  of  .so-<'alled  "laws,"  ulicthcr  it  is  projtoscd  to 
a|){)ly  the  term  to  the  activities  of  the  brain  or  to  our  conscious  ex- 
|)«'ri«'nce  by  wav  of  sense-perception.  I*>ven  less  do  they,  up  to  the 
present  time,  <-nable  u^  In  (  ninniatc  a  system  of  fixed  and  inflexible 
terms  on  which  the  brain  and  the  mind  shall,  so  to  say,  pay  atten- 
tion to  each  other.  Hut  as  to  this  condition  of  g«'neral  correspond- 
«'nce,  and  as  to  tlie  abstract  j»ossibility  of  extending  our  knowledge 
of  it  mor«'  and  more  into  dciaib,  the  evidence  from  the  study  of  the 
development  of  sense-j)erception  in  man's  case  is,  of  all  the  a\ailable 
cvidenct',  cpiite  the  mo^t  conclusive. 

§  22.  In  stndving  the  pn-si-ntations  of  sense  from  thi>  jxtint  of 
view,  it  nm>t  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tluv  can  never  be  regarded  as 
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merely  fortuitous,  or  most  strictly  necessitated,  aggregations  of 
sensations,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  different.  They  all  im- 
ply such  activities  as  selective  attention,  more  or  less  conscious  dis- 
crimination, and  mediate  or  immediate  judgment  and  voluntary 
or  involuntary  recall.  They  are  also  creatures  of  habit,  so  to  say. 
But  attention,  discrimination,  judgment,  and  recall,  as  studied 
from  the  introspective  point  of  view,  of  themselves  invite  and  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  corresponding  brain  activities.  What  can 
be  made  a  matter  of  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  conditions  and 
functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  connection  with  these  con- 
.sciou5  activities  belongs,  also,  to  our  legitimate  attempt  to  explain, 
or  illustrate,  the  nature  of  sense-perception  in  the  light  of  physiolog- 
ical psychology. 

§  23.  A  certain  antagonism  between  the  tendency  to  change  and 
the  tendency  to  persistence  or  "perseveration"  of  a  response,  has  al- 
ready been  remarked.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  a  response  just 
made  is  more  readily  evoked  a  second  time.  The  effects  of  great 
"recency"  in  favoring  recall  are  too  clear  to  be  doubted.  The  con- 
tradiction between  this  fact  and  the  fact  of  shifting  of  response  is 
only  apparent.  The  refractory  period,  or  negative  after-effect,  of 
response  is  of  variable,  but  usually  of  very  brief  duration  (compare 
p.  164),  and  gives  way,  in  turn,  to  a  condition  of  heightened  excita- 
bility. This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in  case  of  the  heart  mus- 
cle, in  which  both  the  refractory  period  and  the  increased  excita- 
bility after  response  are  present  to  a  marked  degree.  Skeletal 
muscle  also  shows  both  effects,  as  do  unicellular  animals.  It  is  then 
a  legitimate  supposition  that  a  cerebral  neurone,  after  recent  ac- 
tivity, is  in  such  condition  that  it  is  readily  excited  again;  its  synapses 
have  a  low  resistance,  and  any  nerve-current  which  impinges  on  its 
dendrites  from  any  axon  is  likely  to  enter  and  give  rise  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  recent  reaction. 

§  24.  In  the  last  paragraph  we  have  entered  upon  the  attempt 
to  conceive  of  the  cerebral  action  in  Memory  and  Learning.  A  re- 
sponse once  made  leaves  behind  a  condition  favorable  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  response.  But  this  after-effect  is,  in  itself,  only 
temporary,  and  appears  in  low  organisms  which  show  no  sign  of  a 
permanent  modification  of  behavior.  Something  must  be  added  to 
our  conceptions  to  account  for  true  learning  and  for  the  formation 
of  habit.  The  "law  of  habit"  states  that  a  response,  once  made, 
is  more  readily  excited  again,  even  after  an  interval  of  conij)lete 
quiescence.  Perseveration,  "warming  up,"  and  the  ready  recall 
of  very  recent  responses,  are  best  understood  as  due  to  a  persistence 
of  activity.  The  structures  concerned  have  not  entirely  cooled  off, 
or  gone  to  sleep.     The  recall  of  a  response  after  a  longer  interval 
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corri'.spoiuls  to  tlu"  :i\vaki'iiin^'  of  orf,Mii.s  wliicli  liavo  once  l)cen  active 
hut  have  since  heen  iuslecp.  'Hiis  is  (juite  another  thinp,  and  de- 
mands a  (juite  (hlTerent  interpretation.  S^)nie  comparatively  {xt- 
manent  chan^'e  of  structure  has  heen  iii(hicc(l.  Since  the  structures 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are  hvin^,  the  chaiifjc  can  hest 
be  thought  of  as  having  a  metiilxjhc  or  nutritive  character.  We 
know  that  activity  of  a  muscle  enables  it,  in  its  subsecjuent  rest, 
to  take  up  nutriment  from  the  l)l(M)d,  and  so  to  increase  in  size. 
There  is  evidence  (p.  oNj  that  activity  of  the  brain  causes  a  ^owth 
in  the  fine  branches  of  the  axons  and  dendrites,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial structures  in  forming  connections.  Besides  this  growth  in  size, 
a  nniscle  shows,  after  exercise,  an  improvement  in  it.s  inner  condi- 
tion; it  shows  this  in  tlie  fact  that  its  increased  strength  is  often  too 
great  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  increased  size.  The  exiict  nature 
of  this  inner  change  is  unknown,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  nutritive  or  metabolic.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  neurones  also 
improve  in  their  inner  condition  as  the  result  of  preceding  activity. 
Hoth  growth  of  the  fine  branches  and  improvement  in  internal  con- 
dition are,  probably,  factors  in  the  retention  of  a  response.  We  may 
regard  the  combination  of  neurones  which  are  concerned  in  c^irry- 
ing  out  any  reaction  as  an  organ,  which  grows  and  improves  its 
condition  as  the  result  of  exercise,  and  which  is  thus  made  more 
ready  for  work  and  more  likely  to  be  called  into  activity.  That  an 
organ  improves  a.v  the  result  of  cxcrrise  us  the  fuiulamcntal  phy.si- 
olofjiral  roncrption  in  tlie  doctrine  of  habit  and  learning.  In  conn(^c- 
tion  with  this  nnist  go  the  explanation  of  what  we  ha\e  called  "dy- 
namical assfK'iations." 

§  25.  Several  details  of  the  process  of  retention,  a.s  revejUtnl  by 
psychological  experiment,  fit  easily  into  the  alxive  concej)tion. 
That  n-tention  dies  out  with  the  la|)se  of  time  seems  but  an  instiince 
of  "atrojthy  through  disuse,"  or — to  sj)eak  in  more  general  terms — 
of  the  tendency  to  recovery  and  "regulation."  That  repeated  e.x- 
erci.se  gives  continued  inij)rovement,  in  motor  skill  or  in  the  nuustery 
of  a  .series  of  nonsenx-  syllables  or  a  poem,  may  be  explaiiu^l  as  due 
to  the  accunnilation  of  the  nutritive  after-eirects  of  a  single  j)eri(Kl 
of  activity.  The  advantage  of  periods  of  rest  l)etwe<'n  the  successive 
repetitions  of  an  act  to  be  learned,  is  \\hn\  would  be  expected  fn)m 
the  behavior  (rf  otln-r  organs,  such  as  the  muscles.  No  one  would 
hope  for  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the  strength  of  a  nHi.s<'le 
from  pnjlonge<l  over-exerci>ing  it  at  one  time;  common  e.\j)erience 
teaches  the  advantage  (rf  spreading  out  the  exerci.se  over  many  days. 
A  physi(jlogieal  ixjilanatioii  uf  this  fact  nuiy  be  attempte<i  as  fol- 
lows: the  nutritivi'  after-«'freet  of  exercise  wcurs  largely  in  the  sub.se- 
(jueiit  jjeriod  of  re>t.     :\fter  a  little  exercise,  rest  improves  the  organ, 
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which  enters  on  the  next  period  of  activity  more  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  organ,  and  so  able  to  absorb 
more  nutriment  in  its  next  rest.  Massing  all  the  exercise  in  one 
period  of  continued  activity  prevents,  in  large  measure,  the  summa- 
tion of  nutritive  after-effects.  But  since,  in  all  learning,  it  is  not  iso- 
lated but  co-ordinated,  and  often  widely  locally  separated  activities 
of  the  brain  which  are  involved,  something  of  a  more  dynamic  char- 
acter is  needed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  "associated"  re- 
tention. 

§  26.  AMiile,  then,  the  physiology  of  simple  retention,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  muscles,  falls  readily  into  accepted  biological  terms,  the 
physiology  of  the  formation  of  associations  meets  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  capacity 
for  initiating  connection  between  stimuli  and  responses  not  hitherto 
connected  with  them  is  peculiar  for  the  most  part  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  especially  to  the  brain.  The  problems  chiefly  suggested 
are  the  two  following:  (1)  What  is  the  physiology  of  learning  by 
"  trial  and  error,"  and  of  the  selection  of  the  successful  response  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  physiology  of  the  formation  of  an  association  be- 
tween two  presented  stimuli?  In  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  se- 
lection from  varied  reactions,  we  have  already  expressed  an  opinion 
(pp.  551  ff.),  though  not  in  strictly  physiological  terms,  and  that 
matter  need  not  be  further  rehearsed.  The  second  problem  is  one 
of  so  great  importance,  as  to  lead  one  author  to  declare:  "  If  no  solu- 
tion can  be  found,  physiological  psychology  is  bankrupt."  ^ 

The  problem  of  association  by  contiguity,  as  already  stated,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  A  and  B,  between  which  an  association  is 
formed,  do  not  stand  from  the  outset  in  the  relation  of  stimulus  and 
response.  A  does  not  originally  give  rise  to  B,  but  each  is  inde- 
pendently supplied.  A  difficulty  therefore  enters  here  which  is  not 
present  in  learning  by  trial  and  error.  The  animal,  striving  to  es- 
cape from  a  cage,  makes  a  series  of  different  responses  to  the  situa- 
tion; each  response  is  actually  called  out  by  the  situation  acting  as 
stimulus.  The  nervous  connections  between  the  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse are  traversed  by  nerve-currents,  and  therefore  strengthened 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  exercise;  and  the  only  question  is  to 
explain  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  successful  reaction. 
But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  as  when  a  person  is  presented  and  his 
name  spoken,  neither  the  name  nor  the  face  of  the  person  comes  as  a 
response  to  the  other.  The  first  sight  of  the  person  does  not  suggest 
his  name,  nor  the  first  hearing  of  a  name  suggest  the  appearance  of 
the  person.  The  two  associates  come  independently,  one  by  way 
of  the  eye,  the  other  by  way  of  the  ear;  and  there  seems  no  occasion 
'  McDougiill,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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for  the  actixiiy  of  any  neural  coiincctioii  Ixtwccn  the  parts  of  the 
brain  thus  iiKlt-pcndfUtly  aroused  to  ac  lion.  And  yet,  lattT,  the 
name  recalls  the  face  or  the  face  the  nanie— >ho\\  inj;,  in  aeeordanee 
uith  our  i^eneral  conceptions  of  the  hrain  mechanism,  that  connec- 
tions have  heen  estahlished  hetween  the  ])arts  concerned  with  face 
and  name  r«spectively.  \\'hen  and  how  have  these  connections 
heeli    forme<l  '/ 

§  27.  Such  is  the  problem  f)f  the  physiology  of  association  !)V 
continuity.  A  solution  has  been  attemj)ted  by  James,'  and  elabo- 
rate<l  by  M(  Dou^all."  As  the  latter  states  tlie  case,  a  certain  j)art 
or  .system  of  neurones  in  the  brain  is  thrown  into  activity  by  ,1,  the 
sigiit  of  the  person,  and  iininedialely  afterward,  another  part  or 
system  is  thrown  into  activity  by  the  sound  of  the  name,  li.  The 
centre  of  activity  shifts  from  one  j)art  to  another,  as  it  does  in  other 
shifts  of  attention,  and  the  second  centre  of  activity  attracts,  and 
drains  off,  the  energy  of  the  first  centre,  so  that  there  is  really  a  trans- 
mission of  nerve-<urrents  from  the  first  to  the  second.  The  path 
from  one  to  the  other  is  thrown  into  activity,  as  truly  as  if  the  sight 
of  the  [)erson  had  actually  called  up  the  name,  and  thus  receives  the 
nutritive  after-eflect  of  a<ii\ity  and  becomes  a  fa\(ired  path,  or 
path  of  low  resistance. 

This  explanation  probably  proceeds  in  the  right  direction,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  this  :  Nerve-currents  do  pass  between  diirerent  centres 
of  activity  in  the  brain;  but  the  theory  seems  rather  too  elaborate 
and  highly  specialized  to  explain  some  cases  of  association  by  con- 
tiguity, while  it  is  not  elaborate  enougli  to  exj)lain  all  cases.  We 
liave  grave  doubts  about  the  concej)t  of  "drainage,"  which  enters 
here  in  even  a  vaguer  form  than  in  the  case  of  the  alternation  of  re- 
flexes or  of  percej)ts  of  an  and)iguous  stimulus.  To  test  the  matt(T, 
let  us  recall  that,  in  looking  at  the  staircase  or  the  dot  figure,  the  ob- 
server shifts  completely  from  one  aj)j>earance  to  the  other;  so  that 
the  drainage  of  the  first-acting  system  by  the  second  should  be  com- 
plete, as  is  refpiired  by  the  conception  of  drainage  in  the  formula 
of  McDougall.  Hut  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  com|)lete  shifting  in 
the  instance  of  the  face  and  tin-  name;  for  the  face  does  not  disajipear 
wIh'U  the  name  is  spoken.  The  dr.iinage  is  not,  then,  comj)lele  in 
this  case.  In  general,  the  fact  that  the  field  of  conseiou--ne>s  is 
broader  than  the  field  of  attention  goes  to  show  how  more  than  one 
system  of  neurones  may  Ix*  simultaneously  active  in  the  brain; 
and  how  no  one  system  exerts  complete  attraction  on  the  energy  of 
the  other  systems.  I'.irtial  drainage,  however,  is  ;i  imieh  less  clean- 
cut  conception  than  complete  drainage,  and  since  it  has  no  special 

'  Princijilrs  of  Psychology,  1.S90,  II,  584. 
»()p.  cit.,  p.  H'C. 
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claim  to  acceptance  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  as  a  whole 
(though  it  may  be  accepted  in  regard  to  a  single  neurone),  we  may 
profitably  seek  some  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

In  our  search  let  us,  first  of  all,  assume  that  the  neural  connections 
which  are  formed  in  learning  are  not  wholly  formed  at  the  moment 
of  learning;  for  it  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  suppose  association 
fibres  to  grow  all  the  way  from  the  visual  to  the  auditory  centre  in  the 
few  moments  needed  to  connect  a  face  with  a  name.  These  fibres 
already  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  connections  are  already  formed 
in  the  rough,  and  need  but  a  few  "finishing  touches,"  so  to  say,  to 
make  them  good  conductors.  Probably  the  finishing  touches  are 
applied  to  the  synapses.  Thus  much  any  theory  must  assume, 
and  it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  neurological  probability.*  Now 
let  two  centres,  thus  loosely  connected,  be  thrown  into  simultaneous 
or  nearly  simultaneous  excitement.  Each  centre  discharges  mainly 
into  some  previously  trained  channel,  giving  rise  to  motor  reactions, 
percepts,  or  associated  ideas.  But  after  each  has  thus  discharged 
itself,  its  activity  does  not  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Each  probably 
continues  active  to  a  slight  extent,  and  each  is  also  in  a  condition  of 
heightened  excitability;  therefore  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
the  passage  of  currents  across  the  imperfectly  formed  synapses 
between  them.  Each  has  something  to  give,  and  each  is  ready  to 
take,  and  so  an  interchange  takes  place  between  them.  The  fore- 
going is  intended  only  as  a  formulation  of  the  minimum  conditions 
of  association.  Memory  experiments  have  shown  the  formation 
of  "remote"  associations,  i.  e.,  associations  between  non-contiguous 
members  of  a  series  of  syllables,  etc.;  in  such  cases  no  shifting  of 
attention  occurs  directly  between  the  remote  terms  which  become 
associated;  and  the  conception  of  drainage  does  not  appear  applica- 
ble. The  conception  just  offered  would  better  suit  the  multiplicity 
of  associations  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be  formed  between 
other  than  directly  adjacent  members  of  a  series;  it  would  allow,  in 
fact,  for  the  formation  of  associative  paths  between  any  two  cerebral 
organs  which  might  be  thrown  into  activity  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Taken  by  itself,  therefore,  the  drainage  theory  suffers  from  defect 
of  explaining  too  much;  since  it  allows  for  associations  which  are 
not  demonstrably  formed.  It  is  by  no  means  everything  present 
in  consciousness  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  which  be- 
comes associated  with  everything  else  so  present.     But  it  fails   to 

'  McDougall  also  makos  this  assumption  (p.  127):  "We  may  Icf^itimatoly 
assume  that  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  arc  connected  toRether  in  such 
a  way  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  excitement  of  any  sensory  neurone 
may  spread  to  any  part,  just  as  in  the  strychnine-poisoned  animal  the  excite- 
ment of  a  sensory  neurone  may  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  spinal  cord." 
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t'Xplaiii  tlu-  strorit;  a.s.sociatidiis  formed  Ix-tuccii  .successive  nieiiihers 
of  a  series  which  is  memorized,  and  to  show  why  tlie  forward  asso- 
ciations in  such  a  series  are  so  much  stron^'cr  than  those  in  the 
backward  direction. 

§  2S.  It  is  to  these  strong  serial  associations  tliat  the  drainage 
theory  has  l)een  most  apj^lied  and  aj)j)ears  most  aj)j)lical)le.  Ihit 
its  apphcahiUty  here  is  mostly  an  ilhision.  More  careful  analysis 
shows  that  this  theory  rests  on  two  assum[)tions:  (1)  that,  psycho- 
logically, serial  associations  are  formed  when  attention  shifts  from 
each  memher  of  a  series  to  the  next;  and  (2)  that,  physiologicallv, 
shiftings  of  attention  are  always  attended  hy  a  drainage  from  the 
centre  first  active  into  the  centre  next  active,  with  conscijuent  in- 
hihition  of  the  first  centre.  Neither  of  these  supj)ositions  is  prol>- 
ahly  true  for  all  cases;  and  the  cases  where  one  is  true  are  the 
cases  where  the  other  is  not  true.  In  those  cases  where  p.sychologi- 
cal  facts  point  to  something  like  drainage  in  the  cerehral  mechan- 
isms— such  as  the  often-mentioned  cases  of  the  staircase  and  dot 
figures,  and  numerous  others  like  them — one  pi-rcept  vanishes  as  the 
other  appears;  that  is,  the  activity  of  one  centre  is  accomj)anied  by 
inhibition  of  the  other.  Hut  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  shifts  of 
attention  give  rise  to  a  serial  association  between  the  two  percepts; 
the  evidence  is  rather  to  the  contrary.  After  experience  with  an 
ambiguous  figure,  one  of  its  aj)pearances  tloes  not  seem  to  call  up 
the  other;  the  observer  has  still  to  wait  for  the  process  of  varied 
reaction  to  cause  the  changes.  lie  may  obtain  a  ( (  rtain  degree  of 
control  over  them,  by  learning  the  best  fixation  j)oint  to  bring  o\it 
either  a|)pearance;  but  this  control  does  not  establish  an  association 
between  the  two  percepts.  It  is  also  true  that  the  alternative  views 
are  apt  to  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly  after  experience  with 
the  figure;  but  this  is  sufliciently  accoimtcd  for  i>y  the  greater  fa- 
miliarity of  each  apj)earance,  taken  by  itself  as  a  response  to  the 
stimulus.  The  nlaflon  hrtircm  the  alternative  j)ercepts,  however, 
remains  es.sentially  the  same  after  experience  of  the  shifting  as  be- 
fore; and  the  shiftimj  of  percepts  //.sv//  corresponds  always  to  the 
ty[)e  of  varied  reaction,  and  never  to  tin*  type  of  serial  asscn-iation. 
pyssentially  the  same  things  can  be  said  c)f  other  cases  which  belong 
under  the  tvpe  of  varied  reaction.  The  result  of  learning  by  trial 
and  error  i^  not  the  fornialion  of  serial  associations  between  the  suc- 
cessive reactions;  but  the  successful  reactions  become  associated 
directly  with  tlw  situation  and  with  the  "  adjustment,"  w  hile  the  other 
n-actions  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  be  di-sociated.  Once  more,  the 
shifting  of  attention  that  occurs  with  a  sudden  interruption  to  the 
course  of  thought  does  not  result  in  a  strong  association  between  the 
tiiought   interruj»ted   and   the  interruj)ling  stimulus.      Hut    this  ex- 
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perience  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  proving  that  cases  which  do 
correspond  well  with  the  drainage  conception,  are  not  cases  of 
strong  serial  association. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  in  which  strong  serial  association 
does  occur  do  not  conform  to  the  type  required  by  the  drainage 
conception.  A  case  in  point  here  is  that  of  the  two  syllables  which 
form  a  single  measure  in  a  memory  series.  The  movement  of  at- 
tention from  the  first  to  the  second  syllable  of  such  a  measure  differs 
in  two  important  respects  from  the  movement  of  attention  in  exam- 
ining an  ambiguous  figure:  (1)  the  first  syllable  does  not  pass  en- 
tirely out  of  consciousness  with  the  coming  of  the  second;  and  (2)  the 
second  is  anticipated  while  the  first  is  being  presented.  The  move- 
ment of  attention  is,  therefore,  continuous  in  such  cases;  whereas 
in  viewing  an  ambiguous  figure — or  in  other  cases  of  varied  reaction 
— it  is  discontinuous.  The  reactions  to  the  two  syllables  are  not 
opposed  and  mutually  exclusive,  but  overlap  and  enter  into  a  "  higher 
unit"  of  reaction — namely,  into  the  measure.  Even  in  memoriz- 
ing by  rote  we  make  use  of  such  higher  units;  and  the  strongest 
associations  are  those  between  the  parts  of  such  units.  But  the 
drainage  theory  has  no  place  for  such  higher  units  as  extend  over 
two  or  more  successive  acts;  for  it,  each  act  is  antagonistic  and  in- 
hibitory to  its  predecessor.  Any  attempt  to  apply  the  drainage 
theory  to  the  cases  of  learning  typewriting  and  telegraphy — in 
which  overlapping  and  higher  units  of  reaction  are  so  much  in  evi- 
dence— would  reveal  beyond  doubt  its  utter  inadequacy.  This 
theory  also  has  no  room  for  adjustments  which  last  for  a  while  and 
control  a  series  of  acts;  but  the  process  of  learning  can  hardly  be 
interpreted  without  allowing  for  such  adjustments. 

§  29.  The  foregoing  considerations  have  increased  enormously 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  explaining  all  kinds  of  mental 
association  in  terms  of  cerebral  activities.  Nothing  so  simple 
as  the  shifting  of  activity  from  one  centre  of  the  brain  to  another 
can  satisfy  the  conditions  set  by  experience  of  the  facts.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  pause  before  attacking  the  physiology  of  "  higher  units," 
in  order  to  see  if  any  case  can  be  made  out  for  purely  serial  associa- 
tions, uncomplicated  by  such  higher  inclusive  units.  For  it  will 
soon  appear  that  the  concept  of  serial  association  is  needed  in  ex- 
planation of  more  complex  associations.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  attention  moves  from  A  to  li,  yet  not  by  way  of  transition  be- 
tween mutually  exclusive  terms,  but  with  a  certain  aiiticij)ation  of 
what  is  to  coni(>,  or  condition  of  expectancy,  and  with  a  h'ngering 
of  what  has  just  gone.  Now  e\j)c(tancy  nu-ans  a  suspension  of 
reaction  till  the  expected  has  happened;  that  is,  a  reaction  is  par- 
tially prepared,  but  is  not  "discharged"  until  the  coming  stiniuhis 
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.shall  have  arrived.  In  physiological  terms,  cxpcc-taiuy  prohahlv 
iiuiicatf.s  a  (iaininin^-iij)  of  nervous  cncrpy  till  tlic  new  stinuilus 
coiiu's;  tlu'ti,  the  acciiimilated  energy  is  set  free,  and  very  likely 
it  is  discharp'd  into  the  centre  aroused  l)y  the  stinuilus.  If  one 
says,  for  example,  "Let  me  present  Mr.  A,"  the  nervous  energy 
aroused  hy  the  si<,'ht  of  the  man  is  perhaps  held  in  cheek  till  the 
name  is  sj)oken,  and  then  discharged  into  the  centre  aroused  hy  the 
auditory  stinuilus,  which,  on  account  of  its  heing  aroused  hy  this  stim- 
ulus, would  the  more  attract  other  nerve-<-urrents  having  a  partially 
open  path  into  it.  Such  a  condition  would  account  also  for  the 
special  clearness  with  which  an  expected  stimulus  is  perceived. 
In  other  words:  //  /.v  thr  movement  of  expectant  attention,  rather 
than  the  .shtft.i  between  antaf/otii.stir  reactions,  that  (/ire.sri.fe  to  strong 
serial  reactions.  This  movement  of  expectant  attention  is  |)erfectly 
consistent  w  ith  the  persistence  of  adjustments,  and  with  the  simul- 
taneous operation  of  higlier  units. 

§  30.  To  pass, now,  toan  attemjit  at  conceiving  the  neural  mechan- 
ism of  "higher  units."  They  may  l)est  he  conceived  of  after  the 
analogy  of  those  co-ordinating  mechanisms  of  which  convincing  evi- 
dence was  found  in  studying  the  sj)inal  cord.  These  mechanisms 
slu)wed  the  existence  of  hoth  collecting  and  distrihuting  grouj)s  of 
neurones.  Nerve-currents  from  ditrerent  sources  converge  hv  means 
of  collecting  mechanisms,  and  diverge  hy  means  of  distrihuting 
mechanisms.  In  the  case  of  learned  and  nu-ntal  performances,  it 
is  easier  to  conceive  of  the  working  of  the  distrihuting  mechanisms, 
and  of  the  devel()|)ment  of  the  collecting  mechani>nis.  Let  us  hegin, 
therefore,  with  the  distril)uting  meehani^nis,  and  take  for  illustra- 
tion those  which  may  he  supj)ose(l  to  c  are  for  leariu-d  comhinations 
of  movement,  or,  in  other  words,  for  skiHed  jx-rformances.  A  suc- 
cession of  simple  instinctive  movements  is  jxrfornied  as  a  single 
act;  it  is  a  veritahle  unit,  in  sj)ite  of  the  fact  that  it  aj)p«'ars  as  a 
succession  of  movements  which  may  enter  into  other  comhinations. 

A  distrihuting  mechanism,  in  connectiitn  with  serial  assm-iations 
between  tlu- component  m(»vements,  thus  seems  a(le(|uale  to  explain 
the  gf-ru-ral  fact  of  co-ordination.  The  di>tril)Uting  grouj)  of  neu- 
nmes  calls  into  |)lay  the  grouj)s  of  cells  in  the  motor  area  w  hich  pre- 
side directly  over  tin*  spinal  centres  for  the  com|)onent  movements. 
Serial  as.sociation.  however,  seems  nece.s.sary  to  account  for  tlie.se 
movements  (wcurring  in  the  proj>er  order.  'I'he  serial  connections 
alone  caiuiot,  indeed,  account  for  the  co-ordination,  since  the  same 
component  movements  enter,  in  diffj-rent  orders,  into  several  skilled 
acts,  and  serial  ass(K'iation  would  he  liahle  to  go  astray,  and  lend 
off  iiitf*  the  wrong  series;  hut  the  distrihuting  mechanism,  hy  holding 
certain  motor  groups  of  cells  in  readiness,  brings  ahout  a  j)roper  sc- 
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lection  among  the  various  possible  serial  orders.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  any  word  which,  as  spoken,  is  a  series  of 
articulatory  movements.  The  word  is  a  unit  to  consciousness  and 
is  also  a  unit  in  reaction.  Yet  it  is  composed  of  elementary  move- 
ments which,  in  other  words,  enter  into  an  enormous  number  of 
other  combinations.  A  distributing  unit,  corresponding  to  the  word 
and  holding  in  readiness  the  proper  groups  of  motor-cells,  flus  the 
established  serial  associations  between  the  groups  of  motor-cells, 
seems  to  afford  a  partially  satisfactory  conception  of  the  possible 
neural  mechanism. 

The  explanation  just  given  is  not  indeed  wholly  satisfactory, 
for  it  does  not  explain  the  differentiation  between  two  words,  such 
as  "cat"  and  "tack,"  which  are  composed  of  the  same  movements 
in  different  orders.  Of  the  two  mechanisms  postulated  in  this  ex- 
planation, the  distributing  unit  is  supported  by  the  best  evidence, 
psychological  as  well  as  neurological;  and  if  we  could  attribute  to 
such  a  unit  the  power,  not  only  of  distributing  its  nerve-currents 
to  selected  groups  of  motor  cells,  but  also  of  exciting  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  our  explanation  would  be  made  more  complete.  This 
last  is  a  difficult  conception,  however,  and  serial  association  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  certain  forms  of  lapses,  in  which  a  word,  a  melody, 
or  a  series  of  manual  movements,  though  rightly  begun,  runs  off  the 
track  by  switching  to  some  other  familiar  series  of  movements. 

§  31.  A  conception  of  collecting  mechanisms  is  specially  needed  for 
explaining  the  physiology  of  percepts.  A  number  of  items,  once  at- 
tended to  singly  (as  the  clicks  in  receiving  a  telegraphic  message), 
come  to  be  apprehended  in  groups;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
nerve-currents  set  up  by  the  individual  items  of  stimulus  must  con- 
verge upon  some  unitary  mechanism,  which  can  discharge  as  a  unit, 
and  so  give  rise  to  unitary  motor  reactions,  and  other  unitary  se- 
quels. This  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  nor  improbable  conception;  but 
some  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  may  pass  easily  from  such 
wholes  of  apprehension  to  the  items  which  arouse  them;  for  such 
passage  implies  distribution,  in  addition  to  collection.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  distributing  unit  could  ac(|uire 
its  special  form  of  distril)ution,  exco|)t  on  the  suj)])osition  that  the 
subsidiary  units  react  upon  it — which  would  make  it  a  collector 
as  well  as  a  distributor.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  collecting  and 
distributing  mechanisms  always  exist  in  close  relation  one  to  the 
other. 

§  32.  Can  any  notion  of  controlled  association  be  formed  in 
terms  of  physiological  psychology?  This  would  recjuire  an  instru- 
ment of  selection  among  the  numerous  paths  leading  out  from  a 
given  starting-point.     A  word,  taken  in  isolation,  may  suggest  any 
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OIK"  of  many  nu-aiiinf^.s;  hut  in  contrxt  it  siigpt'.st.s  only  one.  To  put 
the  fact  in  neural  terms:  many  paths  lead  from  the  auditory  centre  for 
that  word  to  many  other  ^^roups  of  cells  or  .systems  (jf  neurones;  and 
all  of  thex-  jjatlis  ha\('  hecome  devi-loped  hv  previous  exercise.  Any 
one  of  them  is  a  path  of  low  resistance;  hut,  under  the  given  con- 
ditions, only  one  of  them  is  traversed  hy  the  current  starting  from 
the  auditory  centre.  Our  (piestion  is,  What  cerehral  mechanism 
corresponds  to  the  context,  and  selects  the  [)roj)er  jjath  ?  It  is  not  al- 
together impossihie  to  reach  a  rough  noti(jn  of  such  a  mechanism. 
It  would  ha\e  the  general  character  of  a  distrihuting  mechanism, 
holding  certain  paths  in  readiness,  and  facilitating  their  action 
ahove  those  not  so  prepared.  Some  sj)i'cial  cerehral  activity  is  in- 
dicated hy  our  awareness  of  the  trend  of  the  meaning  of  a  passage; 
the  parts  thus  active  exert  their  influence,  not  promisc-uously  over 
all  the  neurones  of  the  cortex,  but  selectively,  that  is,  they  favor  cer- 
tain responses  to  each  new  word  as  it  comes.  If  one  says  "  Add  I "  for 
example,  an  adjustment  is  set  up  which  favors  the  paths  developed 
in  learning  the  addition  tahle;  and  the  nerve-currents  started  hy 
hearing  two  numhcrs  in  this  context  take  this  favored  path. 

A  certain  amount  of  controlled  association  would  thus  reduce, 
j>hy>iol()gically,  to  compound  or  convergent  association.  It  is 
prohahle  that  simple  serial  association  is  decidedly  the  exception, 
l)ut  compound  as.sociation  the  rule,  in  all  mental  proccs.sc.s;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  cerehral  activity  indicated  hy  mental  processes  is 
hy  no  means  a  mere  succession  of  currents  j)assing  from  one  system 
of  neurones  to  another.  All  our  attemj)ts  to  j)icture  the  j)roce.s.s 
in  detail  must  he  ludicrously  inadecjuate  hefore  its  real  comj)lexity. 
Hut  frttni  hotli  the  j)hysiological  and  the  [).sychological  j)oints  of 
view,  the  mechanism  involved  in  the  formation  of  so-called  "higher 
units"  is  the  most  important  of  all  psy(ho-j)!iy>ical  mechanisms  to 
conceive  of  in  a  clear  and  definite  mainu  r. 

§  'X\.  In  c-onsidering  the  process  involved  in  the  isolation  of  a  .simple 
or  comjilex  feature  from  a  still  more  conij)lex  .situation,  our  j)reviou.s 
studies  have  shown  that  such  analysis  is  most  aj)t  to  occur  when  the 
givfu  feature  has  hec-n  j)r«-viously  experienced  in  other,  somewhat 
diirerent  situations.  How  does  it  come  ahout  that  a  stimulus  which 
acts  now  in  one  coiuhinatio'i,  and  again  in  another,  may  come  to 
arouse  a  reaction  on  its  own  account  ?  \N  e  nnist  suppose,  here  as  al- 
ways, that  tin-  ((Tchral  process  is  nuich  mor«'  detailed  than  con- 
sc-iousness  would  indicate,  and  that  when  a  comhination  of  stimuli 
acts  on  the  organism,  each  (oniponmt  stimulus  ha.s  .some  sej)aratc 
cerehral  effect,  though  consciousness  reveals  hut  a  hiended  total, 
and  though  motor  reaction  is  also  hut  a  single  joint  response  to  the 
whole  mass  of  stimuli.      Notwjth-landing  this  gross  cirict,  the  hrain 
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paths  directly  reached  by  the  incoming  sensory  currents  have  the 
benefit  of  exercise,  while  other  paths  not  so  excited  do  not  receive 
the  same  benefit.  When,  therefore,  a  new  combination  of  stimuli 
occurs  that  contains  some  old  components,  the  brain  paths  which 
receive  these  old  components  have  an  advantage  over  those  not  pre- 
viously exercised,  and  a  corresponding  especial  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  following  reaction.  They  may  even  determine  a  new 
reaction,  such  as  would  not  result  from  the  equal  balance  of  all 
the  stimuli  entering  into  the  combination. 

§  34,  In  closing  this  part  of  our  work  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
confess  anew  the  limitations  within  which  the  scientific  studies  of 
the  order  required  by  physiological  psychology  find  themselves  con- 
fined. Everywhere,  the  complexity  and  subdety  of  nature's  proc- 
esses far  surpass  all  the  attempts,  however  successful,  of  human 
science  to  unravel  and  depict  them.  But  such  are  the  limitations 
of  every  form  of  science.  That  they  are  uncommonly  restrictive  in 
this  field  is,  doubtless,  in  large  measure  due  to  the  very  character  of 
the  facts  and  of  the  relations  which  are  to  be  examined. 

Nor  can  it  escape  the  insight  of  those  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
all  the  phenomena  displayed  by  the  human  mind  in  its  higher  stages 
of  development,  that  many  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive 
classes  of  these  phenomena  have  really  not  been  treated,  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view — have,  indeed,  scarcely  been  mentioned 
at  all.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  the  higher  degrees  of  selective 
attention,  and  of  deliberative  choice,  of  the  more  logical  forms  of 
judgment  and  of  reasoning,  of  the  thinking  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  scientific  systems  and  philosophical  conceptions,  of  the 
feelings  of  the  more  strictly  ethical  and  a.^sthetical  order,  and  of  the 
ideals  of  art,  duty,  and  religion.  But  all  these  so-called  higher  forms 
of  functioning  do  seem  to  be  involved,  as  it  were,  in  a  sensory- 
motor  basis,  to  which  they  are  responses  of  a  secondary  and  derived 
order,  and  so  require  the  assumption  of  the  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  that  conscious  subject  of  them  all  which  we  call  the  Soul, 
or  Mind. 


PART  THIRD 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MIND 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  BODY  AND  MIND 

§  1.  Without  entering  in  a  definite  and  detailed  way  into  the  field 
of  metaphysics  proper,  there  are  certain  quasi-metaphysical  prob- 
lems to  which  psychology,  when  studied  from  the  physiological  and 
experimental  points  of  view,  can  scarcely  avoid  making  a  constant 
reference;  and,  indeed,  about  the  most  plausible  solution  of  which 
it  cannot,  in  fidelity  to  its  own  completeness,  fail  to  express  some 
opinion.  Such  of  these  problems  as  we  are  now  proposing  briefly 
to  discuss  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two  heads.  We  ask, 
in  the  first  place:  In  what  terms  shall  we  conceive  of  the  most  gen- 
eral relations  between  the  Nervous  Mechanism  and  the  Subject  of 
the  psychical  or  mental  phenomena?  And  in  the  second  place:  In 
what  terms  shall  we  conceive  of  the  nature,  or  most  essential  and 
permanent  characteristics,  of  this  Subject  itself?  Or  more  popu- 
larly stated:  How  are  Body  and  Mind  essentially  related,  as  re- 
spects their  development  and  the  forms  of  functioning  assigned  to 
each  ?  and  What  may  be  afiirmed  as  to  the  reality  and  unity  of  the 
so-called  Soul  or  Mind?  Both  of  these  questions,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  only  so  far  as  some  indications  leading  to  a  cor- 
rect answer  seem  to  exist  on  scientific  grounds. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  recall  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  what  has  been  amply  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  facts 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  entire  treatise.  Our  problem  concerns 
the  very  conception  of  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 
The  express  object  of  this  science  is  to  investigate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  certain  mechanism,  the 
human  Nervous  System,  at  the  various  stages  of  its  development  and 
under  the  excitement  of  various  forms  of  internal  and  external 
stimuli,  and  the  changes  effected  in  consciousness,  whether  of  a 
temporary  or  more  permanent  character — in  a  word,  the  behavior 
and  development  of  human  Mental  Life.  Since  these  relations  a/>- 
j)car,  at  least,  to  maintain  themselves  in  both  directions,  as  it  were; 
and  since  sometimes  the  ])hysical  phenomena  are  antecedent  to, 
and  sometimes  consequent  u])on,  the  mental  phenomena,  they  may 
be  spoken  of  as  "co-relations."     By  speaking  of  co-relations,  how- 
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over,  we  arc  only  adopting'  a  tcnn  wliith  .suiimiarizcs  in  a  foiuTnicnt 
wav  a  working  scientific  hypothesis. 

§  2.  The  nature  of  this  hyj)othesis  needs  further  explanation. 
For  tliis  purpose  a  hrii'f  reference  to  two  j>articuhirs  is  sulheienl  at 
present.  In  the  first  phice,  any  piece  of  scientific  research,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  al)jure  all  definite  nietaj)hysical  theories,  is  com- 
pelled to  make  certain  assumptions  and  to  indul<;e  certain  heliefs, 
which  are  really  of  a  metaphysical  character.  It  is  (piite  right,  how- 
ever, that  these  assumptions  siiould  i)e  those  whicii  have  a  prima 
fdcif  evidence  for  all  iiimian  tlionght;  and  tliat  these  heliefs  should 
l>e  such  as  accord  with  the  so-called  "common  sense"  of  mankind. 
Science,  as  long  as  it  remains  science,  does  not  undertake  to  furni>h 
a  system  of  critical  metaphysics;  its  meta{)hysics  is  naive  and  pop- 
ular, rather  than  the  metaphysics  of  any  of  the  schools  of  philoso 
])hy.  It  is  this  kind  of  meta])hysical  attitude  whicli  we  purjX)se  to 
adopt  at  till'  heginning  of  the  discussion  of  Initli  chisses  of  the  prol>- 
lems  just  jjroposed.  And,  ft)r  the  most  part,  we  intend  to  main- 
tain this  attitude  throughout  the  entire  discussion. 

§  3.  Now  there  can  he  no  (h)nl)t  as  to  m  hat  "  naive  metaphysics," 
which  is  the  commonly  and  ])roj)erly  adoj)ted  attitude  of  science,  ha.s 
to  say  as  to  the  general  relations  of  Innly  and  mind.  Its  theory  is 
vhat  the  expert  in  philosopiiy  and  its  history  would  call  "an  im- 
critical  dualism."  ( )f  course,  everylxxly,  from  the  most  untutored 
.savage  to  the  most  accomplished  student  of  psycjio-physics,  wiien- 
ever  the  suhject  is  not  taken  as  a  purely  scholastic  (piestion.  helieves, 
.speaks,  and  acts  as  though  there  were  two  existences,  a  hody  (iiul  a 
mind;  and  as  tiiough  each  one  of  the.se  two  had  much  to  do  with  the 
hehavior,  the  welfare,  and  indeed,  the  very  iifi  of  the  otiier.  In 
fact,  tlie  ImmIv — as  respects  lM)th  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  doing — 
is  always  thouglit  of  as  acting  upon  and  inlluencing  the  mind;  and 
in  like  manner,  tlie  mind  is  always  yielding  to  or  resisting  the  ImkI- 
ily  influences.  Moreover  it  hahitually  uses  the  iHMJily  organs  a.s 
though  thev  were  its  nn'nisters  or  t(K)ls.  It  is  as  an  einlKHliment  of 
this  dualistic  theorv,  which  is  commended  lM)th  l»y  common  sen.sc 
and  hy  science  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  we  have  adopted  the 
term  "  correlations." 

It  must  !>«•  said  in  the  second  place,  that  no  one  word  can  i=^cryc 
<-(|uallv  well  to  define,  or  even  to  descrihe,  all  those  recij)r(K-al  in- 
fluences which  furnish  ciinditions  to  man's  coni|>lex  life  and  devel- 
opment as  an  ensouled  Ixwly  or  an  emIxMhed  soul.  It  is  not,  however, 
at  all  strange  that  such  should  Ik-  ihr  fact.  I'nr  in  tluir  very  nature, 
the  relations  iM-tween  neural  ami  mental  j)h«noinena  are  of  all  others 
aiK)Ut  the  most  ahstruse  and  conij)lfx;  and  in  man's  case,  tin-  heings 
between  which  thcv  are  assumed  to  maintain  themselves  ari-  of  all 
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physical  and  psychical  existences,  about  the  most  complex  and  diflB- 
cult  of  access. 

Our  course  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  plainly  marked  out  for 
us,  so  far  as  the  problems  are  concerned  which  fall  more  properly 
under  the  titles  of  these  chapters.  However,  at  once  we  are  met 
by  differences  of  method;  and  finally,  by  two  rival  and  contrary 
w^ays  of  replying  to  the  general  inquiry.  One  of  these  denies  that, 
in  order  to  account  for  mental  phenomena,  we  need  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  any  reality  other  than  the  material  substance  of  the  living 
and  active  nervous  system  (especially,  or  wholly,  of  the  brain).  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  no  explanation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena is  possible  without  referring  them  to  a  non-material  or  spir- 
itual entity  as  the  real  subject  of  them  all.  Both  of  these  ways  of 
explanation  admit  of  various  modifications.  A  third  view,  which 
regards  both  the  so-called  "brain"  and  the  so-called  "mind"  as 
merely  phenomenal  aspects  of  some  one  reality  that  is  like  neither, 
but  manifests  itself  in  both,  requires  for  its  discussion  so  much  of 
subtle  metaphysics,  and  is  so  foreign  to  all  the  scientific  material 
with  which  we  have  thus  far  been  dealing,  that  it  is  for  the  present 
passed  by  with  a  bare  reference. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  our  discussion  we  shall  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  considering  which  one  of  two  theories  best  accords  with 
all  the  facts.  These  facts,  which  are  to  test  the  theory,  are  facts  of 
the  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  the  correlations  between  this  mechan- 
ism and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  question  before  us 
may  then  be  stated  in  the  following  provisional  form:  Do  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  require  for  their  explanation  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  of  those  changes  in  the  material  mechanism  with 
which  they  are  obviously  correlated;  or  do  they  also  require  the  as- 
sumption of  one  real  and  non-material  being  as  the  subject  and 
ground  of  them  all? 

§  4.  How,  then,  we  now  inquire,  are  body  and  rhind  related,  as 
respects  their  development  and  the  forms  of  functioning  assigned 
to  each  ?  The  two  series  of  phenomena,  as  has  already  been 
said,  when  looked  at  superficially,  appear  correlated  —  reciprocally. 
What,  however,  is  signified  by  these  apparent  or  obvious  facts  as  to 
the  real  connection  of  the  two? 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  different  points  of  view, 
to  sum  up  in  some  single  word  the  relations  that  maintain  themselves 
between  the  body  and  the  mind,  riuis,  the  body  has  frequently 
been  spoken  of  as  the  "seat"  or  "organ"  of  the  mind.  Looking  at 
these  relations  from  the  more  strictly  nieehanieal  point  of  view,  men- 
tal phenomena  have  been  reganled  as  the  "products"  of  tlie  func- 
tional activity  of  the  brain.     More  highly  figurative  terms  even  have 
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oftt-n  ciHMii^li  hccii  i'nij)l(>y('(l,  (•sj)i'(ially  in  tlit'  stijjpoxd  interests 
of  morals  or  reli^noii.  'I'lic  Ixxly  lias  tlu-n  Keen  called  the  "  j)ri.son  " 
or  "tenement"  or  "tabernacle"  of  the  soul.  Not  seldom,  also,  has 
the  mind  been  represented  as  mastering  and  eontrollinf;,  and  even 
"moulding"  the  body — somewhat  as  the  rider  subdues  and  guides 
his  horse,  or  the  worker  in  day  and  metal  shapes  the  product  of  his 
toil.  ( )ne  form  of  the  doctrine  of  "  animism  "  has  held  that  the  mind 
is  iiientical  with  the  vital  {)rinciple,  which  is  busy  from  the  very  im- 
pregnation of  the  ovum  in  shaping  its  increasing  molecules  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  or  dimly  conscious  plan.  Much  debate  has 
also  been  held  as  to  whether  the  concej)tion  of  "cause"  is  applica- 
ble to  any  of  the  relations  in  which  body  and  mind  stand  to  each 
other — whether,  indeed,  it  nuist  not  rather  be  held  that  what  ha{>- 
|)ens  in  one  is  only  the  "occasion"  on  which  some  underlying  cause, 
common  to  both,  operates  to  j)roduce  a  change  in  the  other. 

§  5.  The  iiKpiiry  in  what  sense,  if  at  all,  the  brain  can  be  said  to 
be  the  ".seat"  of  the  mind  is  more  easily  answered  in  a  negative 
than  a  positive  way.  Nothing  but  the  crudest  notions,  both  of  the 
nervous  mechanism  and  of  the  mind,  would  be  consistent  with  any 
of  the  more  literal  and  direct  interpretations  of  this  word.  No  one 
would  seriously  regard  the  mind  as  a  special  entity,  whether  con- 
structed (»f  ordinary  material  atoms  or  constituted  in  ethereal  form, 
that  maintains  a  sitting  or  other  posture  amidst  the  cerebral  masses. 
Nor  is  it  any  more  correctly  conceived  of  as  thinly  dilfused  over  the 
entire  mechanism  of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  or  as  wandering 
about  among  the  cerebral  elements  to  find  its  temporary  "seat" 
where  o<'casion  seems  to  recpiire  its  presence.  .And.  although  some 
of  the  two  classes  of  ])henonicna  perha])s  admit  wry  well  of  being 
brought  under  the  couccj)tiou  of  an  atom,  acting  and  acted  uj)on  in 
varying  relations  to  other  atoms  of  kinds  diirerent  from  itself,  no 
essential  gain  is  made  by  the  attempt  to  regard  the  mind  as  in  real- 
ity anything  of  the  sort.  In  brief,  there  is  no  literal  meaning  of  the 
wonls  in  which  \\c  can  speak  of  the  mind  as  .snitrd  in  the  brain. 

'I'lie  j»hrase,  (he  brain  is  the  "seat"  of  the  mind,  is,  however,  very 
well  adaj)ted  to  raise  the  whole  (|Ues(ion  of  the  sj)atial  (pialities  of 
the  mind,  and  of  its  alleged  spatial  relations  to  ditrereiil  j)ortions  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  We  shall,  then,  briefly  consider  the 
grounds  for  the  use  f)f  this  figurative  term.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  .science  justifies  ordinary  language  in  sj)eaking  of  the  soul  as 
in  the  bodv,  in  some  sense  in  which  this  term  does  not  apj)ly  to  any 
other  collection  of  material  atoms.  The  human  soul  /•>>•  in  the  human 
body  ;is  it  in  iidI  in  the  bird,  the  tree,  the  house,  the  star.  l''ven  that 
way  of  regarding  the  mind's  nature  which  does  not  hesitate  tf)  spe.-ik 
as  though  it  were  a  thinly  difTusefl  .-md  half-spiritualized  form  of 
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matter,  assents  to  the  necessity  of  asserting  a  special  relation  in  space 
between  it  and  the  body.  Hence  some  old-time  philosophies  rep- 
resented the  soul  in  perception  as  streaming  out  through  the  avenues 
of  sense  in  order  to  get  the  sensuous  object  into  its  embrace;  or  else 
pictured  some  etherealized  copy  of  this  object  as  streaming  into  the 
soul  by  the  same  avenues.  Modern  vagaries,  in  the  form  of  theories 
of  an  "astral  body,"  or  of  "spiritualistic  materializations,"  are  fa- 
miliarizing us  with  such  representations  anew.  But  even  such  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  mind  is  based  upon  the  claim 
that  the  body  is,  in  some  sort,  the  peculiar  dwelling-place,  or  "seat," 
of  the  mind. 

A  correct  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  world  of  things  be- 
comes known  also  shows  that  all  our  experience  is  connected  with 
the  establishing  and  justifying  of  a  similar  claim.  There  are  no 
"  things"  known  to  experience  except  as  our  sensations,  or  modes  of 
being  affected,  are  both  localized  and  projected  tf.r/ra-men tally.  In- 
ducements and  considerations,  such  as  have  already  been  treated 
in  great  detail,  irresistibly  urge  on  science  to  arrange  all  phenomena 
under  two  classes — phenomena  which  are  qualities  of  outside  things, 
and  phenomena  which  are  mere  states  of  internal  experience.  But 
the  same  inducements  and  considerations  compel  it  to  look  upon 
certain  phenomena  of  the  first  class  as  related  to  those  of  the  second 
class  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  world  of  things  outside  always  (at 
least  in  ordinary  experience)  affects  us — is  perceived  by  us  or  modi- 
fies our  consciousness — through  the  body.  The  mind  is,  therefore, 
said  to  be  in  the  body. 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  general  experience  is  confirmed 
by  certain  experiences  of  a  special  order.  The  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  which  have  so  immediate  and  incontestable  a  value  for 
the  life  of  consciousness,  are  all  connected  with  sensations  more  or 
less  definitely  localized  in  the  body.  So  close  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  localized  sensations  and  the  painful  or  pleasurable  states 
of  the  mind,  that  the  mind  actually  seems  to  be  suffering  ///  that  part 
of  the  body  where  the  sensations  are  localized.  When  the  localiz- 
ing of  sensations  connected  with  feelings  of  strong  "tone"  is  very 
indefinite,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  the  feelings  arise  from  the  condi- 
tion of  large  areas  of  the  internal  organs,  the  soul  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing in,  and  throughout,  almost  the  entire  body. 

Furthermore,  both  ordinary  experience  and  scientific  observation 
require  us  to  regard  the  mind  as  standing  under  certain  special  vo- 
lations  to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancients  located  the  sold 
in  the  heart  or  lower  viscera,  Ix'caiise  of  marked  connections  be- 
tween conscious  states  and  the  condition  of  these  organs.  But  the 
obvious  connection  of  the  head  with  the  more  obtrusive  sensations 
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of  thf  porccptivc  order  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  mind,  as 
|)(Tce|)tive,  ha.s  its  "seat"  in  that  region  of  the  IkkIv.  For  reasons 
already  given  in  detail  mmlern  scientific  researches  justify  us  in  nar- 
rowing more  [)re(isely  the  Iinal  domain  within  which  we  can  affirm 
the  mind  to  have  its  seat.  The  mind  is  certainly  in  the  nervous 
system,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  in  any  other  of  the  systems  of 
the  animal  hody.  More  precisely  yet,  it  is  |)re-cmincntly  in  the 
brain;  and,  among  all  the  complex  groups  of  encephalic  organs,  the 
final  and  special  claim  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  be  the  "seat"  of  the 
mind  is  most  easily  maintained.  Here,  in  this  convoluted  rind 
which  forms  the  interlaced  "|)rojection-systems"  of  sensory  and 
voluntary  motor-imj)uIses,  here — if  anywhere — nnist  it  be  held  that 
the  subject  of  the  states  of  consciousness  has  its  peculiar  dwelling- 
place  and  home.  And  yet,  recent  experiments  in  cerebral  surgery 
upon  human  subjects  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  conscious 
mind,  when  the  sensory  areas  of  the  brain  are  stimulated,  itself 
localizes,  or  .vra/.y,  its  own  sensations  and  feelings,  not  iti  the  brain 
at  all,  but  in  the  aj)propriate  areas  of  the  perij)hery. 

§  6.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  of  modern  scientific  intpiiry 
become  unfavorable  to  the  effort  yet  more  precisely  to  designate  a 
material  "scat"  for  the  mind.  Is  there  any  one  mathematical 
point,  or  minute  area,  in  the  cerebral  cortex  that  is  most  cs[)ecially 
of  all  the  dwelling-])lace  of  mind?  If  so,  might  it  not  be  properly 
conceived  of  as  ordinarily  remaining  at  this  point  to  riTcive  the 
messages  despatched  to  it  from  the  various  parts  of  the  j)criphcry; 
and  as  executing  its  will  over  those  ])cri])hcral  j)arts  by  sending  back 
to  tln-m  corresponding  messages  des])atchc(l  from  the  same  central 
point/  The  pineal  gland  has  undoubtedly  lost  the  significance 
which  Descartes  gave  to  it  as  the  special  seat  of  the  soul.  But  can 
no  substitute  be  fomid  to  take  and  hold  so  ini]>ortant  a  j)lace?  The 
answer  of  cerebral  histology  and  phy>iology  to  the  foregoing  cjues- 
tions  is,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  negative. 

At  this  point  it  is  customary  to  gn-d  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
as  though  we  had  found  (he  solution  nf  ;i  pu/./.ling  mctaj)hysical 
problem,  the  discoveries  of  cerebral  hnali/ation,  in  rc<cnt  tinu'S. 
('(Tiain  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  do,  indeed,  appear  to  have  a 
particnhir  connection  with  the  execution  of  certain  functions  of  the 
nuiid.  But  tin*  verv  phenomena  on  which  reliance  is  placed  for 
establishing  this  coiHie<-tion  forbid  us  to  regard  the  mind,  in  its 
special  relations  to  the  brain,  as  limited  to  any  jKiint  or  small  area 
of  the  cerebral  cort«'X.  Both  gross  and  mi<Toscoj)ic  anatomy  show  us 
that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  like  all  its  otjier  parts,  is  not  con- 
structed on  (ln>  j)lan  of  having  its  uses  for  the  mind  concentrated  in 
any   one  mimite  circumscrilK-d  sj>ot.     In  any  .sen.sc  in  which   the 
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mind  can  be  said  to  have  its  "seat"  in  the  brain  at  all,  in  that  same 
sense,  and  with  equal  propriety,  may  the  entire  cerebral  cortex, 
with  its  vast  complexity  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  be  said  to 
be  entitled  to  something  of  the  same  distinction.  Moreover,  the 
combined  testimony  of  physiology  and  surgery  establishes  the  truth 
that  the  brain  never  localizes  the  mental  products  of  perception 
within  its  own  areas.  The  simple  yet  essentially  mysterious  truth 
is — as  has  just  been  pointed  out — that  when  certain  cerebral  areas 
are  properly  stimulated,  the  mind  localizes  its  own  sensations,  either 
in  the  corresponding  peripheral  parts  of  the  body,  or  somewhere 
external  to  the  body. 

§  7.  And  now  the  puzzling  question  recurs:  What  that  is  intelli- 
gible can  be  meant  by  designating  the  supreme  central  organs  of 
man's  nervous  mechanism  as  the  "seat"  of  his  conscious  mind? 

The  only  solution  for  such  a  puzzle  as  the  foregoing — if  solution 
it  can  be  called — must  always  consist  in  calling  attention  anew  to 
the  essential  facts  of  the  case.  Certain  particles  of  very  highly 
organized  chemical  constitution,  when  grouped  into  nerve-fibres 
and  nerve-cells,  and  when  further  associated  into  organs,  may  be 
acted  upon  by  appropriate  stimuli.  These  material  particles  are 
locally  in  the  cranial  cavity,  and,  more  precisely,  in  this  or  that  area 
or  organ  of  the  cranial  contents.  Moreover,  a  large  and  important 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  consists  in  localized  bodily 
sensations  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  character.  To  these  facts  in- 
vestigation adds  the  inference  as  based  upon  experiment  and  ob- 
servation in  the  case  of  others,  that  the  localized  sensations  are 
themselves  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  behavior  of  the  afore- 
said material  molecules  in  the  brain.  That  is  to  say,  we  directly 
localize  many  of  our  mental  affections  in  this  or  that  part  of  the 
body;  by  remote  processes  of  observation  and  argument  we  infer 
that  the  last  material  antecedent  of  them  all  is  the  behavior  of  cer- 
tain invisible  parts  of  the  body  within  the  brain.  Therefore  we  say: 
The  mind  is  in  the  brain ;  or  the  seat  of  the  mind  is  in  the  brain.  By 
this,  nothing  further  can  be  meant  of  an  assured  or  intelligible 
character  than  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same  principal  facts: 
the  sensations  which  wc  localize  at  the  periphery  of  the  bodij,  or  pro- 
ject from  the  body  in  space,  all  have  a  sui  generis  connection  with  tlw 
condition  and  action  of  that  portion  of  the  same  body  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  cranial  cavity. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  sui  yeneris  relation  between  mate- 
rial elements  which  exist  in  space,  and  the  localizing  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  a  being  not  to  be  conceived  of  as,  .strictly  speaking,  in 
space,  only  experience  is  entitled  to  pronounce.  Such  a  relation  is 
an  accomplished  fact.     The  fact  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  disputed  on 
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any  so-called  a  priori  ^touihIs.  It  docs  not  follow,  liowc  vcr,  that 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  l)rain  is  any  nuire  essentially  nivste- 
rious  than  that  of  the  molecules  of  the  hrain  to  one  another.  Nor 
does  it  form  an  insuj)erable  objection  to  the  former  relation  that 
it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  a  relation  of  chan;,'es  of  position  in  space. 
For  who  shall  undertake  to  affirm  that  l)eiii<;s  which  are  not  ex- 
tended and  movahle  in  s])ac-e,  because  their  very  nature  is  of  another 
order,  cannot  exist  in  relations  of  any  kind  t<j  bein<;s  which  are  thus 
extended  and  movable?  It  is  preci.sely  in  this  way  that  tlie  mind  is 
actually  related  to  the  brain.  To  sj)eak  of  the  nn'nd  as  having  its 
"seat"  in  the  brain  is  only  a  fit^urative  way  of  allirmini,'  the  reality 
of  such  relations. 

§  S.  The  term  "organ"  (or  instrument)  of  the  mind,  as  aj)j»lied 
to  the  body,  is  particularly  calculated  to  emphasize  the  relation  of 
the  ideas  and  volitions  which  arise  in  consciousness  to  the  control 
of  the  muscular  apparatus.  But  the  same  term  nuiy  also  be  used, 
though  with  less  propriety,  to  descril)e  the  relation  of  the  brain  to 
the  mind  in  sensation  and  thought.  Thus  we  may  be  said  to  feel 
or  think  trith  the  brain,  in  some  manner  sup])osed  to  be  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  workman  accomj)lishes  his  task  by  availing 
himself  of  a  particular  tool  or  instrument.  It  is  obvit)us,  howcNcr, 
that  the  figure  of  speech  suggested  by  these  terms  also  will  not  admit 
of  a  literal  interj)retation.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  mind  as  a 
peculiar  kind  of  material  entity  which,  when  it  desires  or  wills  to 
move  the  bodily  mendxTS  in  a  certain  way,  lays  a  clutch — as  it 
were — upon  the  nervous  substance  of  the  central  organs,  and  so 
makes  the  Ixxly  serv'e  as  an  "  organ  "  of  the  desire  or  volition.  Even 
less  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  brain  as  a  comj)Ie\  tool  <»r  mechanism 
which  the  mind  uses  in  thought  and  feeling,  somewhat  as  senses  and 
fingers  avail  themselves  of  a  caleulating  maehine  or  of  a  mu>ical 
instrument. 

In  proilucing  changes  of  .shajx-  an<l  j)ositioii  in  masses  of  matter 
outside  of  our  own  bodies,  we  ordinarily  find  it  convenient  to  use 
some  material  medium  between  those  masses  and  the  various  mov- 
able parts  of  our  own  iKxlies.  We  can,  by  means  of  complicated 
mechanisms,  accomplish  a  great  variety  of  changes  which  it  would 
l)e  (|uite  imjK)ssible  to  accomj)lish  without  such  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  >harpen,  define,  and  mul(ij)lv  our  sensations  and  j)ercej)ts 
of  things  in  similar  manner.  The  deaf  man  hears  (/•////  a  trumpet 
or  other  acoustic  contrivance;  and  the  .scientific  ob.server  contrives 
an  instrument  for  observing  the  absolutely  simple  tones  as  analyzed 
out  of  the  composite  clang;  and  with  a  prism  the  optician  beholds 
the  colors  of  the  sj)ectruni. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  the  most  skilful  use  of  tools  and  instru- 
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merits  that  they  come  to  seem  to  the  observer  like  a  part  of  his  own 
bodily  mechanism.  By  feelings  of  "double  contact"  the  workman 
comes  to  know,  with  the  chisel,  the  wood  or  metal  which  he  is  carv- 
ing— just  as  the  blind  man  seems  to  extend  his  conscious  life  to  the 
very  end  of  the  stick  he  is  accustomed  to  carry.  In  these  cases  the 
mental  picture  before  the  practised  mind  is  not  that  of  the  hand  and 
the  way  it  must  be  moved,  but  of  the  graving  tool  and  the  motion  to 
be  imparted  to  it — as  though  the  instrument  itself  were  immediately 
subject  to  volition. 

The  conception  of  an  "organ"  or  instrument  may,  with  a  cer- 
tain propriety,  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  nervous  system  and  the  muscular,  and  between  the 
central  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  move  the  limbs  "with  the 
use"  of  the  afferent  nerves,  or  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  employ 
the  lower  ganglia  of  the  brain  in  effecting  certain  co-ordinations  of 
sensation  and  motion;  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  end-organs  of 
sense  communicate  with  the  supreme  central  organs  "by  means  of" 
the  afferent  nerve-tracts  and  the  lower  ganglia.  All  such  language 
expresses,  correctly  enough  for  popular  usage,  the  undoubted  fact 
that,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  position  and  motion  which  are 
maintained  among  the  different  members  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
certain  order  of  action  is  constandy  preserved.  Changes  originate 
in  one  part,  and  are  propagated  to  other  contiguous  or  more  distant 
parts.  In  such  propagation  of  the  changes  a  regular  tract  of  the 
advancing  motions  is  assumed  always  to  exist;  and  thus  to  science 
the  parts  that  lie  between  the  extremes  may  be  looked  upon  as  vicatis 
or  media — i.  e.,  as  instrumental  to  the  completion  of  the  process. 
To  the  uninformed  person,  however,  the  result  seems  to  be  an  "  im- 
mediate" effect  of  the  will. 

§  9.  It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  one  part  of 
the  nervous  mechanism  can  be  said  to  be  the  "organ"  or  instru- 
ment of  another  part,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  cannot  prop- 
erly apply  to  the  relation  of  the  brain  and  the  mind.  In  a  certain 
justifiable  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the  rest  of  the  l)ody  may  be 
said  to  be  the  organ  of  the  brain.  That  is  to  say,  those  changes  in 
the  molecules  of  the  brain's  substance  which  arise  there — whether 
because  of  certain  ideas  and  volitions  of  the  mind,  or  because  of 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  blood-supply,  or  of  sensory  impulses 
thrown  in  from  the  peri])li(Ty  or  other  h)\ver  nervous  centres — get 
themselves  expressed  fliroiu/fi  the  otiier  members  of  the  body.  One 
part  serves  as  an  instrument  or  "organ"  for  another,  because  the 
changes  in  it  effect  changes  elsewhere,  not  directly,  but  through  con- 
tiguous and  connected  parts.     If  the  necessary  contiguous  parts  arc 
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wuiitiiij;  or  tlicir  relations  (li>arraii<,'c(l,  if  the  coimcctioii  is  ititcr- 
rupti-d  or  (lr>trovf(l,  thru  the  work  cannot  l)c  done;  the  "or<,'an," 
"  instriinicnt,"  or  "means,"  is  hickiiif,'. 

Hut,  in  truth,  only  a  [)art  of  the  real  relations  existinrj  hetween 
nu'nd  and  hrain  can  properly  l>e  descrihed  under  such  terms  as 
"or^an,"  "instrument,"  etc.  The  lirain,  \sith  its  appropriate  func- 
tions, is  an  indispensahle  medium  hctwecn  certain  chanp's  in  tlie 
perij)heral  j)arts  of  the  hody  and  corresjxmdin^'  chan^^es  in  the  states 
of  consciousness.  As  much  as  this  is  true  of  all  the  efferent  tracts 
which  lead  from  the  cerebral  cortex  tlirou^h  the  lower  |)ortions  of 
the  encephalon,  along  tlie  sj)inal  cord,  and  out  to  the  particular 
grouj)s  of  muscles.  Something  more  and  special  is,  however,  true 
of  the  hrain.  It  is  the  first  of  the  indispensalde  j)hysical  links  in 
the  whole  chain;  it  stands  nearest,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind.  AH 
the  other  steps  in  the  execution  of  the  ideas  and  volitions  of  the 
nu'nd  de[)cnd  u[)on  what  takes  place  in  the  hrain.  In  this  sense, 
at  least,  the  hrain  is  the  particular  organ  of  the  mind;  it  is  the  most 
intimate  and  indispen.suble  means  for  the  execution  of  all  it.s  ideas 
or  volitions  of  motion. 

It  does  not  ajipear  that  the  foregoing  statement  by  any  means 
exhausts  tlie  description  of  the  experience,  reflection  upon  which 
induces  us  to  regard  the  brain  as  the  "organ"  of  the  mind.  For 
the  brain  seems  to  serve  as  the  special  physical  basis  of  the  ideas 
and  \(»Iitions  of  motion  themselves.  Experiments  with  animals, 
by  extirj)ating  the  cortical  areas,  and  observation  of  human  j)atluv 
logical  cases — especially,  perhaps,  in  certain  forms  of  aj)hasia — 
seem  clearly  to  siiow  that  a  much  more  intimate  "orgail^"  relation 
exists  between  the  brain  and  the  mind.  With  the  destruction  or 
derangement  of  certain  cerebral  areas,  the  power  even  to  form  cer- 
tain ideas  and  volitions,  or  to  have  certain  feelings,  seems  to  be  im- 
})aired  or  lost,  ^^'e  cannot  say,  to  be  sure,  that  the  mind  has  lost 
a  ])art  af  its  general  faculty  to  conceive,  to  feel,  and  to  will.  It  has, 
however,  sulTered  in  respect  of  its  power  to  frame  a  certain  set  of 
<lefinite  ideas  and  volitions  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  mo- 
tion of  the  peripheral  men)bers.  This  class  of  facts  is  certainlv 
calculated  to  emphasi/e  stronglv  our  conce|)tion  of  the  brain  as 
being,  in  a  special  sense,  the  indispensabfe  means  through  which  the 
states  of  consciousness  are  rel;ited  to  changes  in  the  po>ition  of 
molecules  !ind  masses  of  matter. 

§  10.  There  is  another  most  imj)ortant  class  of  facts  which  may 
\h'  partially  described  under  the  same  terms  as  the  foregoing.  The 
brain  is  the  in(iisj)ensable  means  for  furnishing  the  mind  with  its 
wnsations,  and  so  with  its  |)resentations  of  sense  or  pi-rceptions  of 
things.     This  statement  is  not  to  be  understtKMl  as  though  the  brain 
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could,  of  itself,  construct  the  sensations  and  perceptions  and  hand 
them  over  ready-made,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind.  Sensations  are 
states  of  consciousness,  not  modes  of  the  brain;  and  even  when  they 
are  synthetically  united,  localized,  and  projected  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  or  into  surrounding  space,  they  are  brought  under  no 
essentially  new  relations  to  the  nervous  mechanism.  Sensations 
are  not  nerve-commotions,  "etherealized"  by  the  optic  thalami  and 
cerebral  convolutions,  and  then  handed  over  to  consciousness. 
Therefore  the  instrumental  relation  between  brain  and  mind  is 
not  that  of  transmitting  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion  from  one  phase 
into  another,  or  from  one  being  to  another.  Nevertheless,  no  sen- 
sations will  arise  in  the  mind  unless  the  brain  be  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  Looking  at  the  chain  of  sequences  as  it  runs  from  with- 
out inward,  we  might  say:  The  brain  is  the  organ,  or  instrument, 
through  which  the  stimuli  of  the  outside  world,  acting  on  the  end- 
organs  of  sense,  finally  reach  the  mind.  Or,  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  other  terms:  The  brain  is  the  last  and  most  important  physical 
antecedent  to  the  mind's  being  affected  with  the  different  sensations. 
§  11.  Still  another  class  of  attempts  to  generalize,  and  embody 
in  a  single  term,  the  various  essential  relations  of  the  brain  to  the 
mind  leads  to  the  inquiry  after  some  one  special  "connection"  or 
"bond"  between  the  two.  Here,  again,  any  too  literal  answer  to 
this  inquiry  leads  at  once  to  manifest  absurdity.  A  material  bond 
designed  to  unite  mind  and  brain  might  perhaps  be  conceived  of  as 
connected  with  the  latter,  and  yet  as  remaining  material;  but  in 
order  to  make  it  connect  with  the  former  (the  mind)  it  would  have 
to  become  non-material,  unless  we  are  ready  to  concede  that  the 
material  and  the  non-material  can  stand  connected  without  any 
special  bond.  In  case  this  concession  is  once  made,  however,  we 
cease  to  feel  the  need  of  a  special  bond  between  the  mind  and  the 
brain.  But  if  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  no  connection  is  to  be 
sought,  or  can  be  found,  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  beyond 
the  fact  that  their  modes  of  behavior  are  mutually  dependent,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  any  special  mystery.  Tiiis  is  simply 
to  admit  that  general  fact  of  correlations  upon  which  every  form  of 
science  depends  for  its  conclusions.  What  i)ond  connects  together 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system  so  that  each  one  moves  invariably 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  all  the  others,  and  yet  in  a  path  ])e- 
culiarly  its  own?  We  can  only  respond  by  talking  of  the  force  and 
laws  of  gravitation.  These  "laws,"  however,  are  only  a  mathe- 
matical statement  of  the  uniform  modes  of  the  behavior  of  certain 
physical  beings;  this  "force"  is  no  entity  existing  between  the  indi- 
viduals, as  the  rods  of  the  orrery  bind  its  j)arts  to  a  coinnjon  centre. 
Cohesion  and  chemical  affinity  are  not  special  bonds;  they,  too, 
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arc  hut  expressions  for  tin-  fads  that  the  clctnents  of  material  real- 
ity, iiiider  certain  coiKhtions  and  according;  to  the  kind  to  which 
they  heh)!!^',  hehave  r/.v  thoiiijh  l)oiind.  That  is,  tliey  are  actually 
correlated.  The  hehavior  (^f  the  so-ealled  atoms,  like  that  of  the 
stars,  is,  as  a  simple  mailer  of  fact,  "relative,"  each  to  tlie  otliers. 

§  12.  It  will  .scarcely  he  suj)])osed  that  information  of  scientific 
value  concernin<;  the  nature  of  the  real  connection  l)etween  the 
IxhIv  and  the  soul  can  he  ohtained  from  terms  which  are  yet  more 
j)urely  figurative  and  poetic  than  those  which  have  already  l>een 
examined.  The  limited  and  defective  nature  of  our  sense-percep- 
tions, the  misery  of  nuich  of  life,  the  unrealized  lon<,Mn<;s  for  knowl- 
eti^'e  and  hap[)iness,  and  the  work  of  imat^ination  in  framing'  a  j)ict- 
ure  of  some  state  of  existence  in  which  the  limitations  are  rem')ved 
and  the  lonpin^s  realized,  have  led  men  in  all  a^'es  to  rcfjard  the 
l)o<ly  as  the  "prison"  of  the  soul.  Because  the  senses  are  not  more 
in  number  than  they  really  are,  or  more  far-reaching  and  accurate 
than  their  construction  permits  them  to  he,  they  are  refjarded  as  re- 
straining the  soul,  rather  than  as  hrin^in^  it  information  which  has 
the  character  of  .satisfying  reality.  The  brevity  and  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  speed  with  which  accident  and  disease  impair  or  dis- 
solve the  hodily  functions,  together  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
thinking  princij)le  will  have  a  contimied  existence,  suggest  the  re- 
flection: the  hody  is  only  the  "tenement"  or  "  tabernacle"  of  tlie 
.soul. 

§  I'-i.  It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  terms  in  popular  use  to  convey 
the  impressions  of  a  "dualistic"  theory  of  the  relations  between  the 
body  and  the  mind  are  well  grounded  in  facts  of  experience.  They 
express  the  truth,  although  only  in  an  incomplete  and  figurative 
way,  which  we  have  tried  to  summarize  under  the  word  "correla- 
tions"; and  by  this  term  we  undiTstand  series  of  changes  occurring 
in  the  physical  mechanism  that  are  dependently  related,  either  as 
antecedents  or  consequents,  to  series  of  ])henomena  occurring  in 
con.sciousness.  So  unlike  in  their  most  essential  characteristics  are 
these  two  classes  of  |)henomena  that  we  are  forced  to  assign  them 
to  different  species  of  beings — in  this  case,  minds  and  bodies;  and 
yet  so  intimate  and  regular  are  at  least  some  of  the  forms  of  this  re- 
ciprocal dej)endence,  that  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  the  general 
facts  of  relation  as  constituting  so-called  laws.  All  tlu'  rest-arches 
of  physiological  and  exp«Timental  psychology,  as  thus  far  conducted, 
do  not  contradict,  but  rather  confirm,  this  popular  and  naive  dualism. 

The  same  thing  cannot  be  said,  hr)wever,  of  certain  other  terms 
wliich  have  been  proj)osed  in  the  name  of  j)syeho-j)hysical  science, 
and  for  use  by  all  its  various  subdivisions  and  branches,  taking  the 
words   in   their   widest  possil)le  application.      For   these   terms   at- 
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tempt  in  some  manner,  or  to  some  degree  which  the  popular  im- 
pressions do  not  warrant,  to  identijy  the  body  and  the  mind.  Now, 
although  this  particular  word  is  seldom  used,  there  are  theories  which 
have  not  a  few  defenders,  and  which  have,  indeed,  not  a  few  facts 
of  experience  in  their  favor,  that  would  bring  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  mechanism  and  the  mental  life  under  some  such  concep- 
tion as  that  of  "product,"  or  other  similar  term.  In  their  more 
customary  form  these  theories  regard  the  brain  as  in  some  sort  the 
producer  of  the  phenomena  of  the  conscious  mental  life. 

By  the  word  "product"  we  ordinarily  understand  the  result  of 
some  process  of  manufacture;  or  in  the  case  of  a  living  organism 
like  the  human  body,  the  results  of  the  secretory  or  metabolic  proc- 
esses of  these  organs  are  spoken  of  as  their  "products,"  after  the 
analogy  of  the  products  of  the  field  or  of  the  loom.  But  to  speak 
of  mental  states  and  processes  as  j)roducts  of  the  brain,  in  any  cor- 
responding meaning  of  the  words,  involves  us  in  the  grossest  alv 
surdities.  The  peculiar  secretory  product  of  the  brain  is  the  fluid 
found  in  certain  of  its  cavities;  and  its  metabolic  products  are  the 
worn-out  materials  which  it  discharges  into  the  venous  circulation, 
or  the  renewed  elements  of  its  own  substance.  In  case  it  is  prepar- 
ing abnormal  or  diseased  products,  these  take  the  form  of  abscesses 
or  tumors,  or  of  blood-vessels  and  nerve-cells  that  have  gone  wrong. 

A  more  plausible  use  of  the  word  product,  as  applying  to  certain 
correlations  between  the  brain  and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
might  assume  the  following  form:  The  functional  activity  of  the 
nervous  centres  might  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  matter  con- 
stituting these  centres.  But  after  admitting  the  propriety  of  this 
manner  of  speech,  the  very  same  problem  remains  upon  our  hands; 
and  it  is  no  less  difficult  and  mysterious  than  it  was  before.  For 
the  problem  is:  How  shall  we  conceive  of  the  correlations  between 
the  different  forms  of  this  very  nervous  activity  and  the  antecedent, 
concomitant,  or  sequent  changes  in  the  conscious  mental  life?  If 
our  knowledge  of  these  relations  were  indefinitely  increased,  and 
even  if  it  became  perfect,  it  is  still  impossible  to  see  how  the  terra 
"product,"  or  any  similar  term,  would  fitly  characterize  these  re- 
lations. 

§  14.  The  term  "cause,"  or  necessary  precondition,  seems  of  all 
much  most  appr()])riate  to  describe  in  general  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
relations between  the  body  and  the  mind.  And,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  show,  when  properly  understood,  the  essential  nature 
of  these  relations  may  be  described  as  causal.  But  here  again,  it  is 
customary  to  give  a  too  strictly  mechanical  and  j)hysical  interpreta- 
tion to  the  words  employed,  and  to  assume  that  this  causal  relation 
works  in  only  one  way. 
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Thus  we  arc  treatt'd  to  a  tlu-ory  of  tlu'  (•orrilatioiis  Ix'twern  (he 
bcwiv  and  tlie  mind  which  rcnchrs  the  hitter  ahsolutely  dej)endent 
uj)oM  the  former,  not  only  for  the  precise  forms  of  its  characteris- 
tic- functioning,  hut  also  for  its  unity  and  claim  to  even  a  temporary 
existence.  This  theory  assumes  that  (ill  mental  phenomena,  what- 
ever their  varied  ciiaracteristic  shading,  have  their  exact  ecjuivaients 
and  necessary  conditioning  causes,  only  in  specific  forms  of  the  nerve- 
commotion  of  the  living  human  brain.  ^Ve  may  give  a  more  definite 
statement  to  this  mechanical  theory  in  the  following  way:  With 
changes  in  the  substiince  of  the  brain  which  may  be  designated 
A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  the  mental  processes  called  (i,  l>,  r,  d,  etc.,  are  uni- 
formlv  and  n«'cessarily  joined;  and  witli  the  combination  of  molecu- 
lar changes  which  may  be  described  \)\  A  -\-U +  C  +1),  etc.,  the  mental 
states  a+6+c+rf,  are  as  uniformly  and  necessarily  joined.  When 
the  same  molecular  changes  recur  in  a  fainter  or  nKxiified  form,  as 
A' ,  B\  C",  W ,  then  there  must  be  a  recurrence  of  the  corresponding 
mental  stiites,  only  in  fainter  form,  as  a' ,  b',  c',  d'.  Finally,  it  is 
without  exception  true — .so  this  theory  holds — that  nothing  hap{)ens 
in  the  mental  life,  by  way  of  con.scious  .sen.sation,  presentation  of 
objects  of  .sense,  ideation,  reprochiction  of  mental  images,  and  higher 
R'sthetic  feeling,  or  processes  of  rea.soning,  or  choice,  which  does 
not  find  its  only  real  explanation  in  the  e(iuivalent  changing  states 
of  the  nervous  svstem.  How  stuj)en(lous  are  the  assumj)tions  in- 
volved in  such  a  theory,  and  how  far  it  outruns  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  has  been  made  obvious  by  the  entire  course  of  our 
previous  investigations.  Hesides,  these  investigations  have  abund- 
antly .shown  that  no  one-sided  view  of  the  nature  of  the  corre- 
lations between  body  and  mind  can  lay  claim  to  all  the  facts  in  its 
support. 

§  IT).  We  have  now  to  examine  more  carefully  the  proj)riety  of 
applying  terms  which  imply  causation  (such  as  "energy,"  "action," 
"force,"  "impulse,"  "eirective  agency,"  etc.)  to  the  case  of  mind 
and  brain.  Fv<rytiiing  which  has  been  .said  has  involved  the  in- 
ferenc-e  that  these  terms  may  be  .so  underst<K)<l  as  to  be  really  ap|)lica- 
ble.  There  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  nn'nd  in  being  ".seated" 
in  the  brain — that  is,  in  being  under  any  sjx-cial  relations  to  a  given 
extent  of  nervous  matter — unless  it  were  somehow  inlluenced  or 
acted  ujK)n  by  this  nervous  matter,  and  could  in  turn  influence  and 
act  u|)<)n  it.  No  "organ"  or  instrument  is  of  any  use  whatever  — 
that  is,  no  thing  can  beconu"  an  organ  or  instrument — unless  it  can 
be  acted  upon  by  that  which  employs  it  as  an  organ,  and  can  in 
its  turn  a(  t  uj)on  other  things.  Action  of  mind  on  brain  is  implied 
in  c-alling  tlie  latter  the  organ  of  (he  mind's  volitions;  action  of  brain 
on  mind  is  implied  in  calling  it  the  organ  of  the  mind's  .sensations. 
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In  general,  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon  is  equivalent  to  standing  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  how  much  of 
obscurity  and  contradiction  are  involved  in  all  the  more  popular 
ways  of  mentally  representing  the  foregoing  relation.  The  trans- 
mission of  energy  (or  force)  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  though  such 
energy  streamed  off  from  one  body  and  attached  itself  to  another; 
and  as  though  the  quantity  of  energy  thus  given  off  were  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  the  blow  given  by  one  body  to  another.  Let  it 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  application  of  the  law  of  causation  to 
the  case  of  brain  and  mind  is  made  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
It  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  as  tested  by  thousands  of  observations 
and  experiments,  that  changes  in  the  condition  and  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  nervous  centres  are  followed  by  changes  in  states  of 
consciousness,  in  a  regular  way;  and  that,  conversely,  changes  of 
the  latter  sort  are  followed  by  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  masses 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  functional  activity  of  nervous  centres  and 
end-organs  of  sense.  Now,  unless  we  are  ready  to  be  satisfied  with 
simply  stating  the  facts,  without  making  the  attempt  to  find  any 
rational  account  for  them,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  these  cor- 
related changes  under  the  terms  of  cause  and  effect;  and  in  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  prejudice  derived  from  speculation 
upon  certain  philosophical,  ethical,  and  religious  questions,  no  one 
would  think  of  hesitating  to  apply  the  terms  of  causation  to  the  case 
of  mind  and  brain. 

How  impossible,  indeed,  it  is  to  avoid  speaking  of  the  connection 
of  mind  and  brain,  in  terms  of  causation,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
relations  between  the  condition  of  the  intercranial  blood-supply  and 
the  states  of  consciousness.  A  slight  increase  of  this  circulation, 
resulting  from  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs,  or  from 
the  hearing  of  interesting  news,  produces  an  increased  speed  in  the 
mental  train.  Reaction-time  is  found  to  vary  with  changes  in  the 
circulation.  In  the  delirium  of  fever  the  wild  and  quickly  moving  con- 
dition of  the  thoughts,  fancies,  and  sensations  is  a  direct  expression 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  going  on,  because  of  the  accoliTated 
heart-beat  and  the  disordered  character  of  the  blood,  within  tiie 
cerebral  arteries.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  tells  of  a  patient  who, 
when  his  pulse  was  reduced  by  digitalis  to  50  or  GO  beats  ])er  miiuite, 
was  mentally  quiet  and  depressed;  when  it  was  allowed  to  rise  again 
to  90  beats,  his  mind  was  in  maniacal  confusion.  Cox  narrates  tiie 
case  of  a  sick  man  who,  at  40  pulsations  in  the  minute,  was  "half- 
dead";  at  50,  mehincholie;  at  70,  quite  "beside  himself";  at  DO, 
raving  mad.  The  character  of  dreams  is  dctcrinincd,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  the  way  in  which 
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tills  position  airt'cts  tin-  cranial  circulation.  Hallucinations  not  in- 
frccjucntly  arc  ininicdiatcly  made  to  cease  wlu-n  the  person  having; 
them  assumes  the  standing  posture,  or  has  leeches  applied  to  the 
head.  Indeed,  the  j)hcnnnicna  which  illustrate  the  causal  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  mechanism  on  the  mental  life  constitute  a  lar^'c 
{)art  of  the  entire  body  of  the  science  of  psycho-j>hysics  and  physio- 
logical psychology. 

§  1(».  On  the  other  hand,  phenomena  which  indicate  that  mind 
operates  as  a  true  cause  within  the  structure  of  the  body  are  also  in- 
numerable. They  are  (piite  as  numerous,  though  ])erhaps  not  so 
obvious  and  impressive,  as  those  which  indicate  the  reverse  rela- 
tion. The  chief  reason  why  these  phenomena  are  relatively  little 
regarded  in  ])sycho-physical  researches  is  that  the  real  causes  are 
in  this  case  not  readily  made  the  objects  of  observation  and  measure- 
ment. External  stimuli  constitute  those  causes  of  mental  changes 
which  \\('  can  most  easily  observe  and  estimate.  Ideas,  feelings, 
and  acts  of  will  arising  in  consciousness,  and  considered  as  causes  of 
the  resulting  bodily  changes,  cannot  be  treated  by  the  same  methods 
of  experimental  science  as  apply  to  physical  stimuli.  Hut  that  the 
mind  ac-ts  on  the  Ixnly  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  experiences. 
Such  action  penetrates  and  nuMlifies  all  the  life  of  the  b(»dy.  Hence 
the  material  mechanism  of  the  animal  structure  can  never  be  con- 
sidered, with  a  view  to  explain  what  is  going  on  within  it,  as  though 
it  were  disconnected  from  the  consciousness  of  the  animal.  The 
most  purely  vegetative  of  the  ])rocesses  of  the  human  body  are 
dependent  for  their  character  upon  the  states  of  the  human  mind. 
The  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  secre- 
tion of  diUcrent  kinds  of  fluids,  the  healthy  or  diseased  nature  of 
the  vital  ])roces.ses,  are  greatly  influenced  by  conscious  proces.ses. 
If  abnormal  digestion  produces  melancholy,  it  is  e(jually  true  that 
melancholy  causes  bad  digestion.  In  the  case  of  the  rise  of  strong 
emotions,  like  anger  or  grief,  the  increasing  atrection  of  the  mind 
l)uilds  itself  u[)  upon  a  j)liysical  basis  of  increasing  disturbance  of 
the  organs;  but  it  is  e(|ually  obvious  (hat  the  starting  of  the  emo- 
tion in  consciousness,  and  the  letting  of  it  slij)  from  control,  are 
necessarily  followed  by  gathering  momentum  to  (he  organic  dis- 
turbance. Irregular  action  of  the  heart,  caused  by  organic  defect 
f»r  weakness,  occasions  a  feeling  of  indi-scribable  alarm  in  (he  soul; 
fc.ir  1^  followed,  through  the  action  of  (he  mind  ujxm  (he  nervous 
centres,  by  funcdonal  in(aj)aci(y  of  the  heart.  The  im|)ure  condi- 
tion of  the  arterial  IiIockI  which  is  charac(eris(ic  of  certain  diseases 
brings  abnut  a  chronic  s(a(e  of  men(al  lassldide  or  an\ie(y;  care, 
chagrin,  and  enimi  poison  (he  ar(erial  blood.  The  lesion  of  (In* 
c(jrtical  substance  prcnluced  by  a  growing  abscess  or  l)roken  bIo(Ki- 
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vessel  impairs  the  mind's  powers  of  sensation  and  thought;  ex- 
cessive thought  and  over-excited  feeling  wear  away  the  brain. 

The  entire  class  of  phenomena  which  we  are  entitled  to  call 
"voluntary,"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  might  be  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  the  same  principle.  Whether  they  show  that  the 
mind  is  "free,"  in  the  highest  ethical  meaning  of  the  word,  or  not 
(and  upon  this  question  psycho-physical  science  cannot  pronounce), 
they  certainly  do  show  that  the  condition  of  the  bodily  organs  is 
made  dependent,  through  the  nervous  elements  of  the  brain,  upon 
the  states  of  the  mind.  And  here  are,  in  point,  the  phenomena  of 
the  voluntary  innervation  of  the  organ  by  fixing  the  attention,  of  the 
dependence  of  reaction-time  upon  the  exercise  of  the  will  through 
attention  of  the  person  reacting,  of  the  abstraction  of  regard  from 
the  images  of  sense  when  occupied  in  reflective  thought,  as  well 
as  all  the  more  marvellous  instances  of  self-control  in  determining 
the  results  of  disease,  etc. 

The  elevation  of  the  bodily  activities  to  the  most  astonishing 
precision,  under  the  influence  of  high  and  strong  artistic  feeling, 
or  sense  of  duty,  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  of  the  same  order.  The 
mind  has  not  the  power  to  constitute,  in  opposition  to  fixed  chem- 
ical affinities,  a  single  molecule,  or  to  execute  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  a  single  muscle,  without  involving  the  nervous  system  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  requisite  energy.  jMoreover,  this  energy 
must  be  started  in  the  appropriate  cortical  area  and  descend  along 
the  allotted  motor  tracts.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  is  that  mole- 
cules of  nervous  matter  can  be  acted  upon  in  view  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness. But  neither  can  we  explain  how  one  kind  of  atoms 
comes  to  act  as  it  does  in  view  of  the  presence  and  action  of  atoms 
of  another  kind.  Nevertheless,  we  can  just  as  little  assume  to  ex- 
plain away  the  fact  of  such  obvious  causal  connection,  because  we 
cannot  bring  the  measure  of  the  connection  under  the  same  law  as 
that  which  maintains  itself  among  certain  modes  of  physical  mo- 
tion. 

§  17.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  consider  seriously 
either  the  older  or  the  more  modern  forms  of  the  denial  tiiat  any 
real  causal  relation  exists  between  body  and  mind,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  of  their  essential  agreement  upon  a  false  conception  of  the 
nature  of  causal  relations  in  general,  and  u])on  a  false  theory  as  to 
the  particuhir  case  of  the  correlations  of  body  and  mind.  Two  re- 
marks bearing  upon  all  such  tlieories  are,  therefore,  necessary.  The 
assumption  that  matter  and  mind  are  separated  from  each  oiIut 
"by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,"  if  it  be  held  to  nit  an  (hat  (he 
two  forms  of  being  are  so  disparate  in  nature  as  (o  be  uiial)Ie  to  act 
on  each  other,  is  an  unverifiable  assumption.     It  even  goes  s(juarely 
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in  tilt'  faci'  of  many  of  the  most  important  psyclHi-pliysical  facts. 
Wr  ktKuv  nothing'  ahoiit  what  kind  of  Ix-in^s  can  or  cannot  act  on 
each  other,  except  through  our  c.\j)cricncc  of  what  hcin^s  do  actuallv 
act  upon  each  other.  The  mystery  involved  in  any  one  hein^  act- 
ing' on  any  other  is  cciually  deep  and  unfathoinahh-,  in  whate\er  di- 
rection we  attempt  to  explore  it.  Before  experience  with  the  facts, 
we  sliouM  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell  whether  atoms  of  oxyj^en  could  act 
on  atoms  of  hydrogen,  under  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  or  not; 
whether  molecules  of  iron  could  act  on  other  molecules  of  iron, 
under  the  laws  of  cohesion,  or  not,  etc.  How  it  is  that  material  masses 
or  molecules  can  "influence"  each  otlier,  or  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  tile  force  which  hinds  them  together,  physical  science  is  (juite 
unable  to  say.  So  that  even  if  we  were  entitled  to  regard  matter 
as  somewhat,  the  very  essence  of  which  it  is  to  be  sj)read  out,  and 
mind  as  somewhat,  the  very  essence  of  which  it  is  to  be  conscious 
and  not  to  be  spread  out,  we  should  still  l)e  (piite  without  justification 
in  asserting  (a  priori,  as  it  were)  that  one  cannot  act  upon  the  other. 
But — just  the  contrary — if  we  are  to  accept,  unbiassed,  the  obvious 
witness  of  the  facts,  we  are  comjxlied  to  aliirm:  The  phenomena  of 
mind  and  the  conditions  of  the  brain  are  related  so  constantly  and 
immediately  under  law,  that  we  are  warranted  in  believing  in  tlu- 
action  of  each  upon  the  other. 

§  IS.  But,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  the  modern  objeetions 
to  speaking  of  causal  relations  existing  between  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism and  the  processes  of  conscious  mental  life,  are  connected  with 
the  current  theory  of  the  con.servation  and  correlation  of  j)hysieal 
energy.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  notice  certain  relations,  both 
of  similarity  and  of  diU'erence,  between  a  j)rominent  UKxh-rn  theory 
as  to  the  mutual  action  of  mind  and  brain  and  the  now-abandoned 
views  of  Occasionalism  and  I're-established  Harmony.  These  views 
had  regard  to  the  reaiitv  and  integrity  of  the  soul,  and  resjx'ct  for 
the  ethical  character  of  the  Divine  relations  toward  its  activities  and 
development.  Mo<lern  science,  on  the  contrary,  raises  most  of  its 
objections,  against  regarding  the  comlitions  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  states  of  consciousness  as  connected  by  a  real  causal 
tie,  out  of  a  profound  regard  for  matter  and  the  laws  of  j)hysies. 
The  great  value  and  sigm'ficance  of  j)hysical  phenomena,  and  the 
regular  mcKJi's  of  their  recurrence,  if  not  the  independent  and  eternal 
existence  of  material  beings,  are  taken  for  grante<i  by  this  theory, 
whal«-ver  difnciilfies,  fears,  or  hopes  to  the  contrary  may  arise  from 
the  sphere  of  mind.  l'',lements  of  material  reality  (called  "atoms") 
are  assumed  to  exist;  tlu'  universal  form  of  their  relation  is  held  to 
be  tlie  law  of  the  cotjservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  By  "en- 
ergy" we  are  to  understand  that  which  moves  or  tends  to  move  the 
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elementary  atoms,  or  their  aggregations  into  molecules  and  masses. 
The  energy  which  is  regarded  as  causing  actual  motion  is  kinetic; 
that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  tending  to  produce  motion  is  stored 
or  potential.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  test  or  suggestion  of  the 
presence  of  energy  except  motion,  we  seem  compelled  to  consider 
the  so-called  "tendency"  to  move  (potential  energy)  as  motion  that 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  because  distributed  over  so  vast 
a  number  of  minute  portions  of  matter  whose  amount  of  motion 
is  too  small  to  be  discoverable.  All  physical  elements  and  masses 
are,  accordingly,  always  in  motion,  and  the  total  quantum  of  this 
motion  is  invariable  throughout  the  entire  universe.  All  forms  of 
energy  must  be  classified,  as  respects  quality,  by  the  kind  of  their 
motion;  and  as  respects  degree,  by  the  amount  of  their  motion. 

§  19.  It  requires,  however,  only  a  brief  and  rather  superficial 
examination  of  the  conceptions  of  physical  science,  as  they  are  pop- 
ularly taken,  and  even  as  they  are  correctly  and  helpfully  employed 
for  purposes  of  scientific  research,  to  discover  how  full  they  are  of 
concealed  figures  of  speech  and  of  as  yet  unverifiable  hypotheses. 
The  known  facts  are  of  about  the  following  order.  Observed  events 
in  the  elements  and  masses  of  the  physical  world  make  upon  our 
minds  impressions  of  more  or  less  magnitude  and  intensity.  Our 
experience,  especially  with  respect  to  the  correlations  between  our 
own  mental  strivings,  feelings  of  effort  or  so-called  "deeds  of  will," 
and  the  sequent  changes  in  the  bodily  organism,  and  through  this 
organism  in  material  objects,  begets  and  fosters  the  conceptions  of 
"power,"  "force,"  "energy,"  etc.  This  power,  force,  energy,  is 
conceived  of  as  residing  in  "these  objects,"  and  as  "passing  over" 
from  one  to  another  of  them;  and  so  as  being  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
dependent, or  mutually  related,  changes.  But  the  causal  concep- 
tion is  a  distincdy  metaphysical  conception.  For  this  vague  and 
indeterminate  idea  of  cause,  therefore,  the  physico-chemical  sciences 
very  properly  strive  to  substitute  mathematical  formulas  which  are 
designed  to  express  definite  relations  in  the  amounts  as  measured  by 
units  of  time  and  space,  of  these  changes.  Thus  arises  the  theory 
of  work,  actually  doing,  or  that  may  be  expected  to  be  done,  by  ma- 
terial masses  and  their  elements.  Between  certain  kinds  of  changes, 
either  directly  observed  or  capable  of  an  ap])roximately  correct  cal- 
culation, science  has  already  established  formulas  which  serve  the 
purposes  both  of  explanation  and  of  prediction.  Such  are  the  for- 
mulas which  give  the  equivalents  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  masses  in 
terms  of  the  energy  called  heat,  or  light,  or  electricity.  Further,  as 
a  result  of  their  e.\j)criencc,  in  general,  with  the  (inantitative  correla- 
tions existing  between  the  different  material  objects,  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences  have  evolved  an  hyj)othesi.s  of  a  more  universal 
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cliaracliT.  Tliis  is  tlu-  li\  pothesis  of  the  cDiiscrvatioii  of  t'lUTpv. 
It  ln»l(is  that  any  .system  of  material  elements  or  masses,  so  lonp  as 
it  eaii  he  kept  "closed,"  or  j)roteete(l  from  dissipating  it.s  energy,  and 
from  receiving  accessions  of  energy  from  the  outside,  will  do  only  a 
fixed  amount  of  work; — although  this  gross  sum  of  energy  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  any  of  the  various  forms  known  to  physical  science,  and 
may  he  distrihuted  and  redistrihutcd  among  the  dili'erent  elements 
and  masses  of  the  system.  Morcoxcr,  in  the  process  of  distrihu- 
tioii  and  rcdistrihution,  the  c(|uivalcnts  of  the  different  kinds  of 
energy  will  remain  the  same. 

This  hy])()thesis  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  still  undtrgoing 
a  process  of  experimental  testing  at  the  hands  of  the  students  of  the 
piiysico-chemical  sciences.  Only  in  the  case  of  certain  pairs  of  the 
various  recognized  kinds  of  so-called  energy  liave  any  definite,  ap- 
proximately exact  fornnilas  for  their  correlati(»ns  heen  as  yet  dis- 
covered. In  the  world  of  man's  experience  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "clcsed  system."  And  wonderful  new  forms  of  energy,  and  of 
the  doing,  and  the  potentiality  of  work,  on  the  part  of  the  y)hysical 
universe,  are  constantly  heing  discovered.  But  slowly,  and  on  the 
whole  in  a  satisfactory  way,  some  hyj)o(hesis  corresj)oiiding  in  general 
to  that  called  hy  the  title — "The  Conservation  and  Correlation  of 
Energy" — seems  to  he  gaining  support  hy  the  sum-total  of  iiuman 
experience  with  material  things. 

§  20.  How  far,  now,  can  such  an  hypothesis  as  the  foregoing  he 
applied  to  the  nervous  system  of  man?  That  this  .system  is  a  mech- 
anism and  like  every  other  mechanism  (lej)endent  for  the  amount 
of  work  which  it  can  do,  upon  resources  of  energy,  either  stored 
within  itself  or  derived  hv  accessions  from  outside  itself,  there  can 
he  no  numner  of  douht.  All  the  various  kinds  of  automatic  and 
reflex,  or  sensory-motor  activity  illustrate  and  enforce  this  truth. 
In  the.se  activities  the  various  kinds  of  energy  recognized  hy  j)hysi- 
cal  science  as  kinetic  energy  of  masses,  (juantity  of  lieat,  electrical 
energy,  aiul  clu-mical  <'iiergy,  fake  part.  And  .so  far  as  the  laws  of 
their  conservation  \\itliin  tlu'  nervous  .system  are  known  they  aj)- 
pear  to  confirm  the  general  hypothesis  in  (piestion.  It  is  true,  how- 
e\er,  that  the  work  done  hy  the  nervous  mechanism  cannot  as  yet 
he  fully  explained  —  not  to  say,  even  correctly  stated — in  terms  of 
other  fr)r?ns  of  energv.  And  thus  far,  the  need  of  assuming  a  very 
special  and,  indeed,  utu'rjiie  form  of  energy,  to  he  called  "nervous." 
does  not  .seem  to  hi-  in  the  Ira^t  degree  diminished.  This  is  only 
to  say:  What  the  nervous  mechanism  does,  considcreii  as  having 
the  power  to  store,  to  transmit,  and  to  disfrihut«-,  its  own  nvsources 
for  doing  its  own  work,  camiot  as  vet  he  e\j)laine(l  in  terms  that  are 
mere  mollifications  or  comhinations  of  the  formulas  derived  from  a 
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study  of  other  forms  of  energy,  employed  in  other  kinds  of  work. 
But  this  fact  by  no  means  disproves  the  assumption  that  the  general 
principle  implied  in  the  phrase  we  are  discussing  applies  somehow 
to  the  peculiar  functioning  of  the  nervous  mechanism. 

§  21.  So,  too,  if  we  consider  the  external  relations  of  man's  ner- 
vous system,  we  find  it  dependent  on  energies  outside  of  itself  for 
the  amounts,  whether  stored  or  kinetic,  of  its  own  peculiar  way  of 
doing  work.  This  dependence  is  of  two  principal  kinds.  The 
nervous  system  must  have  nutriment;  otherwise  it  cannot  build 
itself  up;  cannot  store  energy;  cannot  acquire  the  material  to  be 
transmuted  into  its  own  form  of  work.  In  its  metabolic  processes, 
therefore,  it  is  constantly  illustrating  a  species  of  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  at  present  give  the 
exact  equivalents,  in  the  potentiality  or  kinetic  energy  of  the  nervous 
mechanism,  for  the  different  food  products;  whether  they  are  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  whole  organism,  or  as  carried  to  the  nervous 
system  in  the  blood.  The  problem  of  food-supply  as  related  to 
neural  energy  is  immensely  complicated — not  only  as  a  chemical 
and  physiological  study,  but  also  as  having  a  large  mixture  of  ob- 
scure or  totally  unknown  psycho-physical  and  mental  factors.  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that  mathematical  formulas  may  at  some 
time  be  discovered  for  stating  the  quantitative  relations  between  the 
energies  stored  in  the  blood  supplied  and  the  energies,  stored  or 
kinetic,  of  the  nervous  mechanism — including  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  so-called  "nervous  energy." 

The  second  form  of  the  more  obvious  correlations  between  ex- 
ternal forms  of  energy  and  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
realized  every  time  any  appropriate  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  end- 
organs  of  this  system.  How  far  we  know  of  formulas  that  state  in 
mathematical  terms  this  kind  of  correlation  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently discussed.  Indeed,  the  whole  science  of  psycho-physics 
involves  the  attempt  to  deal  with  these  correlations. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism, and  all  their  relations  to  the  various  forms  of  energy  which  act 
upon  it,  and  upon  which  it  reacts,  have  become  so  well  known  as  to 
form  a  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  completely  adapted  for 
application  to  this  mechanism.  We  should  then  be  al)le  to  ex{)lain 
in  terms  of  quaniity  the  successive  redistributions  of  work  actually 
done:  between  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  man;  be- 
tween it  as  a  whole  and  (he  other  organs  of  the  body;  and  between 
it  and  the  physical  world  as  it  affects  the  body.  But  the  explanation 
would  be  couched  in  terms  of  (jitditlilij  oiili/.  The  mystery  of  the 
quality,  or  kind,  of  the  energizing  of  the  nervous  mechanism  might 
remain  as  great  as  before.     And  the  mystery  of  its  correlations  with 
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(he  plicnoinciia  of  the  mental  life  would  not  \>v  chanp^cKl,  or  its  pro- 
spective l)etter  solution  even  approximated.  For  the  poj)ular  con- 
ce|)tion  of  energy  as  a  sort  of  entity  that  can  actually  he  split  up, 
and  distrihuted,  or  passed  over,  is,  of  course,  especially  ahsurd  when 
considered  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  the  Ixxiy  and  the  mind. 
That  varyinfj  amounts  of  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system 
are  correlated  with  somewhat  comparahle  changes  in  the  intensitv 
of  our  consciously  felt  experiences,  is  a  statement  sufficiently  war- 
ranted hy  a  numerous  class  of  observed  facts  and  of  reasonable 
inferences  from  facts.  But  all  this  scarcely  touches  the  point  at 
issue. 

§  22.  The  entire  conce[)tion  of  the  conservation  and  correlation 
of  energy,  as  it  is  made  fruitful  use  of  in  the  physical  and  chenu'cal 
sciences,  and  even  as  it  hopes  to  be  introduced  into  the  biological 
sciences,  is,  therefore,  essentially  and  utterly  iiiapproj)riate  to  ex- 
press those  peculiar  relations  which  are  matters  of  ex])crience  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind.  This  is  as  true  of  the  brain,  with  all 
its  comj)licated  structure  and  subtile  forms  of  functioning,  as  it  is 
of  any  of  the  more  massive  and  grosser  forms  of  the  bodily  organ- 
ism. The  so-called  "  mind"  is  not  the  kind  of  an  existence  in  which 
physical  energy  can  be  stored,  or  to  which  it  can  be  transferred,  or 
from  which  it  can  i)e  derived.  The  utmost  that  could  po.ssibly  be 
claimed  on  the  valid  ground  of  experience,  would  be  statable  only 
in  terms  somewhat  like  the  following:  The  brain,  considered  as  that 
part  f)f  the  nervous  mechanism  which  has  the  most  intimate  and 
im{)ortant  relations  with  the  phenomena  of  conscious  mental  life, 
is  itself  subject  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  physical  energy, 
"^riie  felt  intensity  of  some  of  the  mind's  exp«Tiences  varies  in  some 
sort  of  (le[)en(lence  upon  the  amounts  of  the  energy  expended  by  the 
brain;  and, possibly,  uj)on  the  particular  portionsof  the  brain  in  which 
these  changes  of  stored  into  kinetic  energy  tiike  place.  But  if  this 
relation  is  to  be  look<'d  upon  as  causal — and  we  hold  that  it  is,  in  a 
defensible  and  rational  meam'ng  of  the  word  "causal" — it  is  a  (piite 
dilFerent  kind  of  causal  relation  from  that  which  maintains  itself 
between  material  f)bjects.  And,  in  truth,  even  for  the  hit(<r  kind  of 
relation,  all  that  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  at  its 
Ix'st  can  do,  is  to  give  formulas  applicable  to  the  fpiantitative  as- 
pect of  [)hysical  changes  onlv.  But  this  kitid  of  (|uaiititative  formu- 
las, and  its  nuithematics,  have  no  valitl  applications  to  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  as  such. 

§  2.'?.  To  go  over  the  ground  again  In  a  somewhat  difTerent  way: 
On  attempting  to  account  for  the  whole  worM  of  j)henoiiuMia  in 
terms  of  motion,  kinetic  or  potential,  under  the  law  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy,  we  are  met  with  insuperable  difiiculty  us  soon  as 
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we  enter  the  domain  of  consciousness.  States  of  consciousness 
are  not  modes  of  motion.  If  they  were,  the  general  theory  of  physics 
would  compel  us  at  once  to  attempt  a  strict  mathematical  correla- 
tion between  physical  and  mental  phenomena.  Just  as  the  kinetic 
energy  of  masses  can  be  expressed,  with  a  tolerable  approximation 
to  exactness,  in  terms  of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  so  would  some 
formula  be  conceivable  for  indicating  what  amount  of  chemical 
changes,  or  nerve-commotion,  in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  is  the  mathe- 
matical equivalent  of  the  conception  of  home,  of  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, or  of  the  idea  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  seems  impossible  to 
regard  any  amount  of  physical  energy  as  abstracted  from  the  brain, 
so  to  speak,  and  expended  or  stored  up  in  consciousness.  Energy 
is  stored  by  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  nervous  elements  of  the 
brain;  it  becomes  kinetic  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness. But  between  the  mind,  whether  regarded  as  merely 
the  formal  subject  of  consciousness  or  as  a  real  unit-being  whose 
faculty  or  power  it  is  to  be  conscious,  and  the  physical  basis  of  mind 
in  the  brain,  no  correlation,  in  the  sense  of  a  passing  back  and  forth 
of  physical  energy,  can  occur. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  energy 
is,  therefore,  complete  within  the  brain  itself.  Not  a  single  atom  enters 
its  substance  that  does  not  come  forth  unchanged,  with  all  its  forces 
inherent  in  it.  No  atom  is  transferred  from  brain  to  mind,  as  all 
the  atoms  are  transferred  from  the  blood  to  the  nervous  substance 
of  the  brain.  Not  the  most  infinitesimal  amount  of  energy  exists, 
stored  in  the  constitution  of  the  molecules  of  this  substance,  which 
is  not  either  used  up  there  or  returned  to  external  nature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  constitution  of  the  molecules  separated  from  this  sub- 
stance. The  stricter  we  make  our  application  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  within  the  physical  realm,  the  more  impos- 
sible does  it  become  to  apply  it  at  all  to  the  relations  of  body  and 
mind. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  estimate  of  one  who  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  regard  with  favor  any  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
does  not  come  under  the  most  general  law  of  all  physics,  the  case 
of  the  mind  and  the  brain  should  seem  to  demand  the  most  ex- 
traordinary treatment.  In  any  event,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as 
facts,  cannot  be  denied.  AVhether  we  can  explain  them  or  not,  they 
are  equally  plain  and  persistent.  Men  perceive,  and  imagine,  and 
remember,  and  reason,  and  believe  in  the  invisible,  and  choose,  etc. 
All  this  they  do,  as  possessed  of  a  body — and,  particularly,  of  a  ner- 
vous mechanism,  the  activities  of  whose  central  portion  are  related 
in  some  special  and  uiuV|ue  way  with  tlu>  doing  of  all  this.  And  yet 
sure,  beyond  doubt — it  is  argued — is  the  existence  of  the  atom,  with 
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il.s  liost  (if  inherent  ciUTffies;  iind  supreme  is  tlie  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion and  corn  lation  of  these  energies  regarded  as  niodifieations  of 
one  funchiinental  form.  Rut  here  the  whole  conception  Ueconies  a 
figure  of  speech  so  vague  and  evanescent  that  it  loses  all  definahle 
meaning  when  the  attenij)t  is  made  to  render  it  into  terms  of  actual, 
matter-of-fact  experience. 

§  2-1.  ^^'hen  freed,  then,  from  a  physical  hy])otliesis  which,  of  it.s 
very  nature,  has  no  valid  application  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  con- 
ception of  causal  influence,  and  of  reciprcx-ally  dependent  relations 
under  terms  of  this  influence,  between  the  nervous  mecham'sm  and 
the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  meets  with  no  ohjec-tion  to  itself  in 
a  scientiflc  study  of  the  facts.  In  a  word,  we  may  affirm  anew  that 
kind  of  dualism,  which  iiolds  that  .some,  at  least,  of  our  conscious 
states  are  earned  to  be  such  and  no  other,  by  the  antecedent  or  accom- 
panying functions  of  the  nervous  .system;  and,  on  the  other  han(l, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  bodily  states  arc 
caused  through  the  nervous  .system,  by  the  antecedent  or  accompany- 
ing functions  of  the  mental  life.  This  is — as  has  already  been  rc^ 
peatedly  said — the  popular  view.  Science  has  nothing  to  adduce 
against  it;  but  much  to  confirm  it.  So  far  may  we  c-arry  the  theory 
of  the  natural  c-orrelations  betwcH'n  l)ody  and  mind,  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  experienced  facts. 

§  25.  Rut  tlie  facts  also  compel  us  to  admit  that  neither  one  of  these 
forms  of  functioning  wholly  cxj)lains  the  other.  \Vhat  goes  on  in 
the  nervous  mechanism  does  not  c-ompletely  account  for  what  goes 
on  in  consciousness;  what  goes  on  in  con.sciousness  does  not  com- 
pletely account  for  the  activities  in  the  nervous  mechanism.  In- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  the  two  series  of  occ-urrences  is  as  unlike 
as  it  is  conceivable  that  ditrcrent  c-lasses  of  phenomena  should  be. 
The  behavior  of  radium  under  the  influence  of  radio-active  energy, 
is  not  so  unlike  that  of  the  star  Sirius  under  the  influence  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  is  the  simplest  conscious  sensation  from  the  nerve-com- 
mcjtion  which  caused  it.  Moreover,  the  i)rain  has  always  something 
to  say  as  to  what  it  will  do,  when  under  the  most  deternniicd  and 
strongest  influence  from  the  mind,  .\iiil  the  miiid  has  always 
.something  to  say  as  to  wliat  its  own  behaxior  >hall  be,  even  when 
under  the  strongest  of  infliienc-es  from  the  brain.  There  is,  liowevcr, 
nothing  uiu'cjue  about  all  this,  so  far  as  the  propriety  of  any  applica- 
tion of  the  conception  of  a  causal  relation  is  concerned.  For  there 
is  no  material  thing  so  mean  that  it  does  not  have  a  "luiture"  of  its 
own;  and  that  nature  determines,  in  the  most  powerful  and  prac- 
tic-al  way,  what  it  shall  be  rait.ted  to  do  !)v  it.s  entering  into  all  sorts 
of  relations  with  (»ther  things,  \u^\  there  is  no  |)svchic  existence 
\\]i'(li  h;iv;  not  a  similar  c-laim  to  a  nature  of  its  own. 
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In  what  sense  we  may  assert  any  reality  or  unity  for  the  subject 
of  the  mental  life  is  not  the  question  at  the  present  time.  But  all 
our  scientific  research,  as  directed  toward  this  particular  kind  of 
correlations,  assumes  that,  in  some  valid  meaning  of  the  word,  there 
is  a  being  to  be  called  the  Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  science  of  physiological  psychology,  or  psycho- 
physics,  without  assuming  the  existence  of  the  body;  and  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  brain,  as  portions  of  this  body.  The  two  existences, 
body  and  mind,  may  not  be  identified  by  the  science  which  investi- 
gates their  correlations;  for  they  have  markedly  diff'erent  ways  of 
functioning;  the  phenomena  which  research  both  assumes  and  dis- 
covers, and  so  assigns  to  them,  are  characteristically  unlike.  They 
are,  however,  dependently  connected.  Each  stands  in  causal  re- 
lations to  the  other;  although  this  dependence  appears  to  be  by 
no  means  complete.  Body  and  Mind,  changes  in  the  nervous  proc- 
esses and  the  changing  processes  of  the  conscious  mental  life,  can- 
not be  identified.  Neither  can  be  stated  with  scientific  precision, 
or  in  any  other  than  a  convenient  figure  of  speech,  in  terms  of  the 
other. 

§  26.  In  the  more  particular  description  of  the  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  brain,  it  may  be  said  that  all  intercourse  between 
material  objects  and  the  subject  of  consciousness  involves  three 
processes — a  physical,  a  physiological,  and  a  psychical.  In  these 
processes  the  perceived  object  and  the  perceiving  subject  mutually 
condition  each  other.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  ne- 
cessity, under  which  all  scientific  investigation  finds  itself,  of  assum- 
ing that  both  object  and  subject  exist  as  real  beings.  The  physical 
process  consists  in  the  action  of  the  appropriate  modes  of  physical 
energy  upon  the  nervous  end-apparatus  of  sense.  The  bringing  of 
such  modes  of  energy  to  bear  upon  the  apparatus  is  accomplished 
through  mechanical  contrivances — such  as  the  means  for  forming 
an  image  on  the  retina  in  the  eye,  and  for  conveying  the  modified 
acoustic  impulses  to  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

The  second  process  consists  in  transmuting  the  physical  ener- 
gies, in  part  at  least,  into  a  physiological  process,  a  nerve-commo- 
tion within  the  nervous  system;  and  in  propagating  such  nerve- 
commotion  along  the  proper  tracts  and  diffusing  it  over  the  various 
areas  of  this  system.  Inasnuich  as  the  physiological  process  is 
also  a  physical  process — that  is,  a  mode  of  the  nioh'oii  of  material 
molecules,  accompanied  by  chemical  and  electrical  and  other 
changes — it  must  be  conceived  of  as  standing  in  certain  relations 
of  quality  and  quantity  to  the  first,  or  more  distinctively  physical, 
process.  That  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  as  formulated 
for  much  simpler  cases  of  the  relations  of  forces  between  inorganic 
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Ixxlies,  applies  to  tlic  rclalirtiis  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  stimuli 
or  uitliiu  tlie  (lilFereiit  ])arts  of  the  nervous  system  itself,  we  are  not 
yet  al)le  to  aliirm  with  confidence.     But  we  have  valid  grounds  for 
the  l)elief  that  something  of  the  sort  is  true. 

The  third  process  is  psycliical;  it  is  a  {)r()cess  which  is  a  psvchi- 
cal  event,  a  forth-putting  of  the  energy  of  mind.  It  is  directiv 
correlated  with  the  physiological  process  only  when  the  latter  has 
been  realized  in  certain  cerehral  areas.  It  is  not  to  be  ex{)lained 
as  a  resultant  of  the  cerehral  physiological  process,  hut  as  an  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  which  is  conditioned  u]>on  that  process.  So,  also, 
are  we  entitled  to  say  that,  when  certain  psychical  processes  by 
way  of  feeling,  ideation,  and  volition,  take  place,  then,  and  a.s  con- 
ditioned upon  these  pnx-esses,  certain  corresponding  physiolo^fical 
pnx'esses  occur  in  the  brain;  the  ])hysioIogical  processes,  being 
propagated  from  the  central  nervous  system,  end  in  physical  proc- 
esses returning  energy  to  the  world  outside  of  the  body. 

When  the  mental  process  is  a  perception  of  some  object,  called 
an  "external"  object,  it  is  no  less  truly  a  }).s}/rhir(il  process.  The 
mind  creates  its  own  objects;  presents  itself  with  its  own  presen- 
t'ltion.s  of  sense;  act.s  to  bring  forth  that  which  it  knows  as  not 
itself.  liut  it  does  all  this  as  dependent  upon  the  processes  which 
take  place  outside  of  itself,  and  with  the  assumption  of  extra-men- 
tal realities  as  existing,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect. 

Finally,  then,  thr  n.'<sumption  that  the  mind  /.v  a  real  hriiig,  irhich 
ran  hr  arfrd  iijton  Ifif  thr  hrain,  and  irh'irh  ran  art  on  thr  Itodj/  through 
thr  hrain,  i.s  thr  onlij  onr  rompatihlr  with  all  thr  farts  of  r.vj)rrirnrr. 
There  is  nothing  which  we  know  about  the  nature  of  material  be- 
ings and  the  laws  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  about  the  nature 
of  spiritual  l)eings  and  tin  ir  j)ossible  relation  to  material  beings,  or 
a!)out  the  nature  of  causal  eiliciency  whether  in  the  form  of  so-called 
physical  energy  or  in  that  of  activity  in  consciousness,  which  for- 
i)i(ls  the  aforesaid  assumption.  And  no  other  assumption,  sul)- 
stantially  difTerent  from  this,  is  compatible  with  the  fact.s  of  experi- 
ence. 

§  27.  A  distinctive  feature  of  modern  science  is  its  endeavor  to 
.satisfy  itujuiry  into  the  nntiirr  of  the  oj)jccts  of  its  investigation  by 
a  detailed  descrij»tion  of  tinir  drvrlopmrnt.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
fjuiry  what  a  thing  is,  we  are  invitetl  to  listen  to  an  account  of  how 
it  hrramr  wliat  it  is.  Tin-  historv  nf  ihc  egg  t-xjilains  the  bird  even 
nif)re  tlian  the  nature  of  the  bird  exjdains  the  egg.  Indeed  the 
universal  pnu-ess  of  "Hecoming"  has  been  almost  j)ersonilied  and 
deified  so  as  to  make  it  the  true  ground  of  all  finite  and  concrete 
existences.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  fruitfulness  and 
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value  of  this  historical  and  genetic  way  of  studying  everything.  Let 
us,  then,  now  consider  the  most  general  relations,  or  correlations,  of 
body  and  mind,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  dependent  develop- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly,  both  of  the  two  subjects,  with  whose  correlations 
Physiological  Psychology  deals,  require  for  their  most  satisfactory 
understanding  to  be  studied  by  the  genetic  method.  The  structure 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  we  saw  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  this 
treatise,  appears  in  a  new  light  when  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  evolution.  Beginning  with  the  impregnated  ovum, 
by  propagation  of  cells  of  living  protoplasm,  by  segmentation  of 
larger  sections  of  these  cells,  by  proliferation  of  cells  and  separation 
into  layers,  the  one  portion  of  the  germ  from  which  the  mechanism 
of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  is  to  unfold  itself  becomes  differenti- 
ated from  the  other  portions.  By  vital  processes  kept  up  through  nu- 
trition and  resulting  in  the  growth  of  some  areas  beyond  others,  and 
by  mechanical  influences  at  work  to  crowd  forward  here  or  push 
back  there,  to  fold  and  tuck  and  cause  to  dip  or  curve,  etc.,  this 
epiblastic  portion  develops  the  system  of  end-organs,  central  or- 
gans, and  connecting  tracts  of  nerves. 

Psychology,  also,  has  felt  strongly  the  same  impulse.  It  has 
been  forced  to  confess  that  its  real  task  is  but  begun  when  it  has, 
by  introspection,  examined  and  classified  the  phenomena  of  adult 
conscious  life.  All  the  mental  phenomena  undoubtedly  have,  as 
respects  their  genesis  and  order,  a  truly  vital  connection.  Those  of 
the  present  have  their  roots  in  those  of  the  past.  The  so-called 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  neither  hard  and  fixed  lines  drawn  to  ex- 
clude from  internal  relation  the  various  modes  of  its  behavior  in 
consciousness,  nor  are  they  kinds  of  activities  that  spring  up,  full- 
formed  at  once,  at  difl'erent  intervals  in  its  entire  history.  Percep- 
tion itself  is  a  result  of  development;  for  "  things"  are  not  ready-made 
products  existing,  as  they  appear,  outside  of  the  mind,  but  resultants 
of  mental  activities  that  have  to  be  performed  anew  so  often  as  the 
things  appear.  It  is  in  the  evolution  of  the  mind  that  we  find  our 
means  for  understanding  its  true  nature.  INIoreover,  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  one  mind  from  another  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  largely  resulting  from  the  order  and  relative  prominence 
of  different  activities  in  the  d('vel()j)nient  of  each. 

So  far  as  the  connection  of  mental  phenomena  with  tiie  increasing 
complexity  of  the  nervous  activities,  and  with  the  stored  energies 
and  hardening  hahifus  of  the  nervous  elements,  affords  any  exj)hina- 
tion  of  the  development  of  (he  mind,  we  have  already  said  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  growth  of  the  mental  life  in  the  ae(|uireinent 
and  arrangement  of  sensations,  in  the  recalling  of  ideas,  in  the  form- 
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in;,'  of  jud^iiu'iit.s  al)<)Ut  objrct.s  of  sense,  etc.,  is  plainly  dcpcndrnt 
upon  lUv  ivoiutioti  of  the  IxMJily  members.  But  the  real  nature 
of  the  relation  which  exists  hetween  tiie  menUil  phenomena  and 
the  nervous  mechanism,  so  far  as  this  can  he  learned  hy  studvin;,' 
tlie  develojJinent  of  l)oth,  furnishes  us  with  another  (jue.stion.  I'pon 
this  question,  also,  the  same  conflic  t  of  view  as  that  to  w  hi(  h  we  have 
already  drawn  attention  may  arise. 

.$  2S.  There  can  he  no  tlouht  of  a  ^'cneral  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  developments,  of  the  hody  and  of  the  mind.  Nervous 
.system  and  mental  condition  are  hoth  immature  in  infancy;  hoth  de- 
velop with  ^reat  rapidity  in  early  childhood,  and  then  more  slowly  on 
into  adult  life;  hoth — it  is  claimed — remain  comparatively  stationary 
throu^di  the  period  of  man's  highest  maturity;  and  as  old  age  ad- 
vances, hoth,  in  some  respects  at  least,  customarily  keep  pace  in 
their  decline.  Moreover,  ca.ses  of  arrested  develoj)ment  of  hrain  are 
cases  of  arrested  development  of  mental  capacity.  Idiots  are  fre- 
(|uently  nu'cr()ce])halic;  many  of  them  have  hrains  wei;,du'ng  less 
than  thirty  ounces.  Degeneracy  of  the  tissues  of  the  cerehral  hemis- 
pheres is  commonly  connected  with  increasing  degeneracy  of  the 
mind.  As  the  tides  of  molecular  nerve-c(Miimotion  rise  and  fall  in 
the  nervous  mass,  so  rise  and  fall  the  tides  of  mental  vigor. 

On  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  account  for  the  orderly  increase 
in  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  of  all  the  mental  ])henomena 
by  tracing  the  ])hysical  evolution  of  the  hrain  are  wholly  unsatis- 
factory to  many  minds.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  ourselves 
among  this  number.  That  something  more  than  an  absolutely  (h^ 
pendent  and  physically  conditioned  development  is  imj)lie(l  in  the 
history  of  each  individual  mind  may  be  argued  on  two  principal 
grf)unds.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  stages  and  laws 
of  mental  deve|o])nient  d«»  not  fully  correspond  to  tliose  which  are  ol>- 
served  on  tracing  the  e\-olution  of  the  ni-rvous  system.  It  may  also  be 
shown  that  certain  elements  necessarily  enter  into  the  development 
of  mind,  wliich  have  nothing  like  them,  or  strictly  correlated  with 
them,  in  the  evolution  of  the  material  mechanism.  Any  being  Tiiay 
be  dejx'udent  on  other  beings  for  its  starting,  as  it  were,  and  for  cer- 
tain factors  that  enter  into  its  growth  or  furnish  the  indisj)ensable 
conditions  of  its  grow  tli;  and  yet  this  fact  gives  us  no  right  whatever 
to  refuse  to  sucli  a  being  all  title  to  take  rank  among  other  real  ex- 
istences as  having  a  complex  nature  of  its  own.  No  existence  loses 
or  imj)airs  its  claim  to  reality  by  being  dependent  on  other  existenc<'s 
for  its  develoj)ment.  The  mind,  on  the  contrary,  most  indui)itab|y 
establishes  such  a  claim,  because  the  stages  and  laws  of  its  unfold- 
ing, and  some  of  the  factors  which  necessarily  enter  info  this  unfold- 
ing, are  peculiar  to  it.self  (sui  (jciurif). 
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§  29.  That  the  words,  "  development  of  the  mind,"  stand  for  some- 
thing real  and  verifiable,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
sum-total  of  the  conscious  experience  of  each  individual  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  No  difference  in  de- 
grees under  the  same  kind  can  be  conceived  of  which  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  most  mature  and  highly  developed 
mental  performances  and  those  inconceivably  simple  activities  with 
which  the  mental  life  begins.  So  far  as  the  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  is  concerned,  the  mind  of  the  adult  New- 
ton or  Kant  is  much  farther  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  infant 
Newton  or  Kant  than  the  latter  is  from  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  incomparable  im- 
provement of  the  mental  processes  which  distinguishes  the  adult 
from  the  infantile  human  being  is  a  true  development.  Each  stage 
of  this  improvement  is  dependent  upon  preceding  stages.  The 
changes  are  all  in  some  sort  according  to  a  plan.  Thus  the  life  of 
every  individual's  mental  experiences  is  capable  of  being  made  into 
a  history.  A  certain  tolerably  uniform  order  in  the  relative  devel- 
opment of  the  different  faculties  is  discernible.  At  first  the  senses 
are  awakened  to  a  lively  and  varied  activity;  then  memory  and  imag- 
ination become  more  prominent;  and,  finally,  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers  assert  their  sway.  Gradually,  things  become 
known  and  conduct  shaped  under  principles  which  are  assumed  to 
have  a  universal  validity  as  so-called  general  laws.  The  history  of 
the  mental  life  of  every  human  being,  from  the  cradle  (or  even  from 
its  embryonic  existence)  to  the  grave,  has  all  these  marks  of  un- 
folding itself  in  a  regular  order,  in  which  every  characteristic  event 
happens  in  due  sequence  and  in  dependence  upon  what  has  pre- 
ceded.    This  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  development. 

Can  this  mental  development  be  explained  as  merely  the  result- 
ant or  expression  of  the  physical  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  situated  in  the  rest  of  the  bodily  en- 
vironment, and  surrounded  l)y  the  more  extended  environment  of 
the  world  of  active  physical  energies  outside?  Against  an  alHrma- 
tive  answer  to  this  inquiry  stand  many  facts  and  laws  of  all  such 
mental  development.  In  spite  of  certain  striking  correspondences 
between  the  evolution  of  the  bodily  organism  and  the  development 
of  the  mental  powers,  it  must  be  heUl  that  there  are  marked  di- 
vergences as  well.  At  certain  epochs  of  life  the  evoludon  of  the 
brain  seems  to  stand  far  in  advance  of  the  mind;  at  others,  the  mind 
appears  to  have  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  stage  reached  by  its 
physical  substratum.  During  a  long  period  of  life  the  growth  of 
mental  powers  is  constant  and  solid,  while  the  growth  of  (lu'  |)hysi- 
cal  basis  has  nearly  ceased,  and  such  changes  as  are  taking  place 
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ill  it  appear  (juitf  inadecjuate  to  sen'e  as  correlates  for  the  mental 
^Towtli.  Moreover,  the  most  (listiuctly  typical  features  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  remain  the  same  \\hen  malformation  or  dis- 
ease or  accident  lia\<'  lar;jr|y  clian;4ed  the  j)hy^i(al  evojiition  of  tlie 
brain. 

§  liO.  \\'c  have  no  sufficient  means  for  deciding  how  far  the  mental 
life  of  the  human  emhryo  keeps  ])ace  with  its  organic  evolution. 
We  do  not  even  know  heyond  douht  that  the  emhryo  has  a  mental 
life,  in  the  only  tenai)le  meanini,'  of  the  words — that  is,  a  life  of  roti- 
ttrious  states.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  its  antenatal  movements 
are  not  all  purely  reflex,  but  are  accompanied  and  directed  by  con- 
scious sensation,  feelinj^,  and  volition.  But  the  mental  life  of  the 
embryo,  if  it  exist  at  all,  can  hardly  be  more  than  an  irre^'ular  and 
fitful  succession  of  the  lowest  and  least  complex  of  conscious  pnx'- 
esses.  Taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  si^dit  are,  of  course,  not  to  be 
thouf^ht  of  as  entering  into  such  a  mental  life.  Touch,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  to  exj)ress  tln'  localized  sensations  of  j)ressure  w  Inch 
arise  through  the  j)ra(tised  organ  of  the  skin,  is  scarcely  more  likely 
to  belong  to  the  human  embryo.  Obscure  feelings  arising  from 
changes  in  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
mother,  or  from  disturbances  in  its  own  internal  organs,  and  result- 
ing e(|ually  obscure  feelings  of  ])osition  and  motion,  as  its  limbs  are 
moved,  must  constitute  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  ex- 
periences. As  yet  there  is  no  cxj^^rirncr,  properly  so  called;  no 
perception  of  things,  no  feelings  of  self,  no  discrimination  of  ego  and 
state.  Vet  long  before  the  child  is  born  it  j)ossi'sses  a  wonderfully 
elaborate  nervous  mechanism,  far  surpassing  in  its  grade  of  evolu- 
tion the  nervous  .system  of  the  most  intelligent  adult  animals.  iVe- 
vious  to  birth  this  nervous  mechanism  must  al>o  be  (•on>taiitly  in 
action  in  a  highlv  complicated  way;  it  is  engaged  in  sii])ervi>iiig  the 
pro<'esses  of  nutrition,  and  in  the  reflex  and  automatic  a(ti\itie3 
which  are  <'\])ressed  by  the  changes  of  the  child's  j)<)sition  within 
the  womb  of  the  mother.  The  mind,  however,  is  as  yet  unawakened; 
this  is  not  b((au>e  the  ii(T\'ous  mt'chanism  is  not  complex  and  active 
enough  to  serve  as  the  phv>ieal  basis  of  a  rich  mental  develoj)ment, 
but  because  the  kinds  of  sensation — visual,  tactual,  auditory,  etc. — 
\\lii(  li  ^tarf  and  furnish  an<l  direct  this  development  have  not  yet 
lM'«'n  .supplied.  The  mental  life  cannot  thi-n  be  said  to  ha\<'  krj>t 
pare  before  birth  with  the  evohition  of  the  brain,  or  with  ii>  dis- 
tinctive activities.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  behind  the  stage  al- 
n-ady  reache<l  by  its  |)hysical  support.  //  )/7//7.v  in  he  nrnusid  and 
set  to  its  own  work  of  cond)ining  and  interpreting  those  sensations 
which  are  to  s«'rve  as  its  chief  means  of  early  culture. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  infancv  the  end)rvonic  relation  between 
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the  relative  developments  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the  child  seems 
to  be  maintained.  Both  are  subjects  of  a  rapid  growth,  but  the 
former  is  still  much  in  advance  of  the  latter.  The  newly  born  infant 
is,  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  its  nervous  system,  much  the  most 
highly  organized  and  fully  equipped  of  all  young  animals;  but  as 
judged  by  the  number  and  quality  of  its  volitions  and  perceptions, 
many  other  young  animals  are  less  stupid  and  insensate.  If  we 
may  represent  its  mental  condition  by  anything  conceivable  through 
the  adult  imagination,  the  human  infant  is  in  a  dreamless  sleep  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  instants  of  unlocalized  and  unmeaning 
sensations. 

The  cavity  of  the  infant's  tympanum  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  the 
place  of  which  is  only  gradually  taken  by  the  air.  Sensations  of 
sound,  if  they  arise  at  all,  must  be  at  first  only  occasional  and  faint. 
Binocular  movements  of  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  bright  objects 
take  place  early;  and  it  is  through  sensations  of  light  and  color  that 
the  first  activities  of  the  mind  in  perception  are  chiefly  aroused  and 
controlled.  But  for  some  weeks  there  are  only  sensations  and  im- 
pressions, without  true  perceptions;  there  is  as  yet  no  knowledge  of 
any  "Thing."  This  earliest  relation  of  mind  and  brain,  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  and  rate  of  their  development,  is  not  favorable 
to  any  form  of  the  materialistic  theory.  It  rather  favors  the  view 
that  the  mental  phenomena  belong  to  another  principle  than  any 
material  substratum.  The  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  brain 
is  indirect  and  through  the  sensations  (chiefly  of  sight  and  touch) 
which  must  somehow  be  furnished  as  the  primary  factors  in  its  de- 
velopment. The  halt  in  the  development  of  mind  at  first,  and  its 
distinct  backwardness  with  respect  to  the  relative  stage  it  has 
reached,  are  due  to  a  lack  of  ,such  sensations  as  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  spatial  series,  and  so  are  able  to  stimulate  the  mind,  and 
to  afford  it  the  requisite  material  for  the  construction  of  true  pres- 
entations of  sense. 

§  31.  Within  a  few  months  after  birth  the  child  has  undergone 
an  enormous  mental  development;  it  has  become  a  mind,  in  some 
inchoate  way  recognizing  itself  as  the  subject  of  states,  and  per- 
ceiving a  surrounding  world  of  objects  of  sense.  It  has  also  be- 
gun to  attend  to  the  objects  presented  in  consciousness,  and  to 
direct  its  attention  by  vohintary  choice.  The  mind's  relating  ac- 
tivity has  been  aroused;  and  acts  of  memory,  discriminatitMi,  and 
judgment,  as  the  basis  for  those  concepts  which  retjuire  articulate 
hmguage  to  express  them,  arc  repeatedly  taking  place.  And  soon, 
the  assum])tions  of  reason,  as  involved  in  all  human  experience  of 
things,  and  of  their  action  and  reaction  Mj)on  each  other,  are  found 
to  be  shaping  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers. 
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As  accoinpjinyiii^  and  fnniiiii;,'  tin*  ^^roiiiid  fur  (his  .suddi'ii  hlos- 
soniiii^'  of  the  mind  in  (he  nsr  of  its  conscious  powers,  there  is  a 
continuous  and  yet  diininishin<^  monthly  increase  of  the  substance 
of  tlie  hrain.  No  new  orpins  are  formed  within  the  cranial  cavity; 
hut  tliose  which  have  heen  formed  j)revious  to  hirth  are  further 
develoj)ed  under  the  chanp'd  conditions  of  nutrition.  In  respect  to 
the  (|uantity  and  arran«,'ement  of  its  molecules,  tlie  nervous  mech- 
anism certainly  under<,'oes  no  development  durin<,'  the  first  year  of 
the  child's  life  which  at  all  corresponds  to,  or  accounts  for,  the  de- 
veloj)ment  of  the  cliild's  mind. 

It  mav  he  claimed,  however,  (hat  (he  most  impor(aii(  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  nervous  mechanism  has  heen  overlooked  in  the  for<'- 
p)ini,'  description.  This  develojxnent  does  not  consist  .so  much  in 
the  increa.sed  (|uaii(ity  of  (he  hrain's  substance,  or  in  the  more 
in(ricate  arrani^'cment  of  its  elements  witli  relation  to  each  other; 
hut,  the  rather,  in  the  formini,'  of  what  have  already  heen  referred 
to  as  "dvnamical  a.s.scx-iations"  amon<;  the  existing'  elements.  The 
statement  that  sucii  is  tlic  nature  of  tlie  develoj)in^  activities  of  the 
nervous  mechanism,  and  tlie  a.ssumption  that  such  activities  arc  an 
indi>j)cnsal)le  phvsical  condition  for  the  ^^rowth  of  the  mind,  mu>t 
he  taken  for  |,'rantcd.  i?ut  even  tlu-n  tlie  ar^ninient  is  far  from  com- 
plete upon  which  the  development  of  mind  as  a  real  l)ein<:,  with  a 
nature  of  its  own,  and  with  a  history  controlled  hy  its  own  laws, 
can  he  denied.  The  formation  of  .so-called  "dynamical  associa- 
tions" anion^'  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  mass  furnishes  no  ade- 
f|uate  account  of  the  (levcloj)ment  of  mind.  This  development  is 
not  in  the  direction  simjilii  of  associating'  toj^ether  states  of  feelinj^, 
each  one  of  which  has  an  exact  j)hysi(;d  correlate  in  a  physical  as- 
S(K-iation  anion;.;  the  minute  j)arts  of  the  nervous  sul)s(ance.  It  is 
radier  a  develoj)nient  which  for  its  very  existence  re<|uires  something' 
(iill'erent  from  such  associations.  The  child  mi^dit  p)  on  forever 
merely  a.s.s(K-iating  to^-ther  affection^  of  its  own  mind  in  corrc>)>(»nd- 
ence  to  dvnamical  asscwiations  anion;;  the  nervous  molecules,  ami 
yet  have  no  growth  of  experience  such  as  it  actually  attains.  The 
fact  is  that  within  a  sin;,de  year,  or  within  two  years,  the  child  has 
learned  to  know  "Things,"  to  attend  to  some  in  preference  to  others, 
to  refer  it.s  states  in  .some  crude  way  to  itself,  to  form  concepts  and 
jud).;ments  hv  the  mind's  relating;  activity,  aiirl  to  underlay  the  world 
of  its  sensuous  experienc*'  with  another  world  of  assuni)»tion  re- 
specting certain  non-sensuous  realities.  To  account  for  tliis  hound- 
less  expansion  f)f  the  activities  of  consciousness,  with  its  surprising 
new  factt)rs  and  mvsferious  grounds  of  synthesis  and  assuinjxion, 
l)V  j)ropf)sin^  an  hv|)othesis  of  "dynamical  associations"  amonp 
the  particles  of  nervous  substance  in  the  brain,  is  a  deification  of 
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impotency.  So  far  as  we  really  know  anything  about  the  develop- 
ment of  both  brain  and  mind,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  latter, 
when  once  started  by  the  sensations  furnished  through  excitation 
of  the  former,  proceeds  to  unfold  its  activities  with  a  rapidity  and 
in  an  order  for  which  no  adequate  physical  causes  can  be  assigned. 

§  32.  During  the  period  of  young  manhood,  or  young  womanhood, 
the  dependence  of  the  development  of  the  mind  on  that  of  the  body 
is  most  strikingly  seen  in  the  influence  over  the  emotions  and  imag- 
ination from  the  sudden  unfolding  of  certain  bodily  organs  and 
powers.  The  indirect  influence  of  these  acts  of  feeling  and  imag- 
ination upon  the  more  purely  intellectual  progress  of  the  mind  is, 
of  course,  correspondingly  great.  But  the  dependence  of  mind  on 
body  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  favor  the  view  that  there  is  no  ground 
in  a  real  being,  other  than  the  brain,  for  the  order  and  rate  of  the 
mental  development. 

This  same  statement  is  emphatically  true  of  the  long  period  of 
maturity  which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  "middle  life"  of  man. 
During  this  time  the  nervous  matter  undergoes  scarcely  any  dis- 
cernible development.  Nothing  that  microscope  or  electrometer  can 
detect  distinguishes  the  brain  characteristic  of  the  man  of  twenty- 
five  from  that  of  the  man  of  fifty.  A  few  grams  of  weight  have 
perhaps  been  added  to  it  during  this  long  period  of  years.  Any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  speculate  as  to  the  immense  development  of  so-called 
"dynamical  associations"  which  has  taken  place  during  the  same 
period.  We  are  far  from  denying  the  possibility  of  such  develop- 
ment. But  the  fact  that  a  large  development  of  mind  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  same  period  cannot  be  denied.  If  it  be 
true  that  large  numbers  of  mankind  remain  mentally  stationary  for 
most  of  their  adult  life,  this  truth  in  no  way  favors  a  materialistic 
view  of  the  development  of  mind.  Most  observing  persons  will 
rightly  find  the  chief  account  of  the  failure  of  mental  growth  in 
precisely  those  kinds  of  mental  activity  which  least  admit  of  being 
explained  by  physical  analogies.  It  is  from  want  of  mental  curi- 
osity, attention,  careful  and  comprehensive  judgment,  sound  moral 
purpose,  etc.,  that  most  men  fail  to  develop  during  adult  life  in 
their  mental  powers.  And  these  are  mental  activities  for  explain- 
ing which  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  conjecture  any  analogous 
or  corresponding  class  of  cerebral  changes. 

Many  minds,  however,  not  only  make  vast  accjuisitions,  l)ut  also 
experience  a  large  unfolding  of  mental  capacities  during  the  period 
of  middle  life.  How  mature  and  wide-reaching  do  tiie  judgments 
of  some  men  then  become!  How  profound  tlic  insigiit  into  the 
most  abstract  and  difficult  speculations  comes  to  bcl  Wliaf  m-v- 
bral  evolution  shall  be  conceived  of  as  being  the  only  true  cause, 
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and  the  exact  physical  corrchite,  of  the  mental  development  of  Kant 
during  the  years  j)re(edin^  the  appearance  of  the  "Criticjue  of  ]*urc 
Reason,"  or  of  Newton  while  he  was  unfolding'  the  calculations  and 
conjectures  of  the  "  l*rincij)ia  "  ?  To  hold  that  the  chan^nii^'  mole- 
cules of  the  hrain  suhstance  of  these  thinkers  were  the  sole  suhject.s, 
really  heini;  and  acting'  in  the  unrolling'  of  tlu-se  prcat  dramas  of 
human  sjx-culation,  involves  an  astonishing'  credulity.  On  tlu' 
contrary,  we  seem  conifx-lled  to  aflirm  that  no  inij)ortant  activitv, 
or  law,  or  fact,  in  the  order  of  such  mental  development,  fails  to 
demand  the  assumption  of  a  real  and  non-material  unit-hcinp,  un- 
folding' its  powers  according  to  its  own  nature,  althou^di  in  de- 
j)endence  upon  certain  elements  and  conditions  furnished  through 
the  hrain. 

§  'S.i.  Advancing  old  ape  is  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  characterized  hy 
a  simultaneous  decline  hoth  of  certain  mental  and  of  certain  hodily 
powers.  In  this  period  of  life,  however,  the  correspondence  he- 
tween  the  chan«,'es  in  the  character  of  the  |)henomena  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  altered  vipor  and  (piality  of  the  nervous  mechanism  is 
not  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  two  have  an  altogether  common 
basis.  In  liealthy  normal  old  m^v  the  course  of  the  organic  life  is 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  dropj)ing  out  or  diminished  action  of 
certain  factors  that  are  relatively  |)rominent  in  youth.  The  circu- 
lati(jn  is  slower;  the  vital  energy  is  declining;  the  muscles  are  less 
promj)tly  and  completely  under  the  control  of  the  volitions;  the 
end-organs  of  sense  are  less  sensitive  under  impressions;  and  cer- 
tain emotions  and  ])assi()ns  whose  physical  basis  is  of  the  most  ol>- 
vious  .sort  become  greatly  modified  or  disaj)pear.  As  to  the  marki'd 
effect  of  these  bodily  changes  upon  the  mental  develo})ment  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  and  if  the  j)revi()us  mental  develoj)ment  has  been 
chiefly  along  lines  indicated  by  organic  activities  the  aj)j)arent  de- 
cay of  mental  vigor  when  the  physical  basis  begins  to  fail  is,  of 
course,  also  most  plainly  marked. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  other  cases,  where  no  notable 
difrerenc*'  can  be  d«-tected,  or  even  fairly  assumed,  in  the  course  of 
the  psychical  j-volution  down  to  tin"  "  f«-eblenes.s  "  of  old  age;  where 
the  course  of  mental  development  continues  .sul»tantially  undis- 
turin  (1  ill  all  its  most  imj>ortant  features.  The  mind  of  the  ciihi- 
vate<i  old  man,  with  calm  and  broad  judgment,  with  refined  kind- 
lin«'ss  and  fi.\e«l  moral  j>rinciple>,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  sutfering 
a  decline  which  keeps  j)ace  with  the  failing  of  his  j)hysical  powers. 
It  may  ju>tly  be  claimed  that  the  final  period  of  human  life,  on  the 
whole,  favors  that  tlicorv  which  regards  (he  mind  as  bv  no  means 
wholly  conditioned  ujM»n  the  brain  for  (he  character,  order,  and 
laws  of  its  development. 
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§  34.  The  same  general  view  of  the  development  of  mind,  which 
is  most  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  different  stages  of  life,  is 
also  favored  by  considering  those  sudden  checks  or  changes  in  the 
course  of  this  development  that  are  caused  by  disturbing  or  de- 
stroying considerable  portions  of  the  nervous  matter.  The  phe- 
nomena which  follow  experimental  extirpation  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  in  the  lower  animals,  and  loss  of  it  by  serious  lesions  in 
the  case  of  man,  do  not  favor  a  theory  which  completely  identifies 
the  two  developments,  or  one  which  makes  the  unfolding  of  the  men- 
tal life  nothing  more  significant  than  a  dependent  expression  of  the 
evolution,  maturing,  and  decay  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  Ex- 
tensive losses  in  certain  areas  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  often 
followed  by  no  appreciable  disturbance  even  of  any  sensory  or  motor 
activity.  ^Yhen  lesions  are  followed  by  such  disturbance,  their  ef- 
fects may  in  time  wholly  or  partially  disappear.  When  such  dis- 
turbance is  permanent  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  loss  in  the 
power  of  judgment,  in  the  higher  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  ethical 
activities  of  feeling,  intellect,  or  will.  Even  where  aphasia  is  so 
severe  as  to  include  the  loss  of  all  power  to  utter  or  understand 
articulate  language,  the  patient  may  still  show  a  good  degree  of 
mental  acuteness  by  ability  to  make  calculations  or  play  games  of 
skill. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  serious  interruption  or  complete 
loss  of  mental  development  may  occur  when  no  adequate  explana- 
tion can  be  detected  in  the  disturbance  or  arrest  of  cerebral  develop- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  conjecture  that,  in  all  this  latter 
class  of  cases,  more  accurate  information  would  show  us  some  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  brain  as  the  physical  antecedent  of  the  mental 
defects.  We  know  that  subtle  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
blood-supply,  such  as  we  have  no  physical  means  whatever  for  de- 
tecting, are  often  the  causes  of  most  profound  changes — either 
temporary  or  more  permanent — in  the  train  of  ideas.  None  the 
less,  however,  do  both  classes  of  cases  above  mentioned  favor  the 
theory  we  are  advocating,  rather  than  the  so-called  materialistic 
theory  of  mind. 

§  35.  Several  references  to  the  second  argument  for  our  view  of 
the  development  of  mind  have  already  been  made.  This  argument 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  certain  indispensable  elements  enter  into 
the  development  of  mental  life  wliicli  have  nothing  siinihir  to  them, 
or  strictly  correlated  with  them,  in  the  evohition  of  the  material 
mechanism.  The  mind  can,  indeed,  undergo  no  deveIo])ment  ex- 
cept as  conditioned  upon  these  elements.  But  the  elements  them- 
selves are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression in  consciousness  of  merely  physical  causes,  or  as  flowing 
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necessarily  from  more  primitive  activities  of  the  iniiid  which  inav 
possiMy  he  re;,'ar(le<l  as  the  expression  of  such  causes. 

If  we  accept  for  the  moment  the  customary  chissification  of  modern 
psychology,  we  may  say:  All  of  those  fundamental  forms  of  activity 
which  are  reco^Miized  in  the  threefold  division  of  conscious  {)r(XTSses 
— namely,  acts  of  feelin<,',  acts  of  knowled^'c,  and  acts  of  will  —  neces- 
Siirily  enter  into  the  development  of  the  mind.  Its  development 
consists  in  increased  capacity  for  these  three  classes  of  acts,  in  their 
mutual  dej>endence  and  accordinfj  to  the  laws  which  belong  to  them. 
Amon^'  each  of  these  three  (^reat  classes  of  acts  there  are  certain 
kinds  that  defy  all  attempts  w  hatever  to  correlate  tliem  with  chanp-s 
in  the  ner%ous  mechanism,  or  to  explain  them  as  necessarily  or 
actually  arisinfj  out  of  such  physical  changes.  Such  are  the  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation,  the  sentiment  of  justice,  the  love  of  truth, 
and  certain  of  the  higher  aesthetic  feelings.  Among  the  acts  of 
knowledge,  such  are  the  mind's  relating  activity,  its  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  consequent  in  drawing  deductions,  its  confident 
assunij)tion  that  similar  phenomena  are  signs  of  like  realities,  and 
that  the  world  of  sensuous  individual  exj)erience  is  but  the  manifi-s- 
tation  of  an  invisible  world  of  real  beings,  with  permanent  projxr- 
ties  and  forces,  acting  and  reacting  under  law.  Such,  also,  are  the 
acts  of  deliberate  choice  among  courses  of  conduct,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  considerations — the  so-called  acts  of  "free  will" 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

Not  one  of  the  higher  acts  of  feeling,  knowing,  or  willing,  so  far 
as  its  .v//i  (jnicris  character  is  concerned,  admits  of  In'ing  correlattnl 
with,  or  represented  under,  any  of  the  conceivable  mtxles  of  the 
motion  and  relation  of  molecides  of  nervous  sul)stance.  Certain 
sensations  and  j)ercej)tions  connectecl  with  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  higher  forms  of  feeling  have,  undoubtedly,  a  physical  basis; 
but  such  basis  is  not  assignable  to  the  feelings  themselves.  Sen- 
.sations  and  j)erceptions,  which  are  the  resultants  (in  some  meaning 
of  the  word)  of  j)hysical  pr<K-esses,  are  diNcriininated  by  judgment 
and  made  the  basis  of  deductions  and  inductions.  But  admitting 
this  does  not  one  whit  the  better  enable  us  to  conceive  of  n  physical 
process  which  can  account  for  the  sui  qrnrr'is  character  of  the  re- 
lating activity  itself.  Acts  of  "free  will,"  so  called,  always  take 
place  under  certain  conditions  of  sensation  and  j)erce|)tion,  as  well 
a.s  of  doire;  but  the  ])hysical  correlates  of  these  conditions  can  in 
no  resp<'ct  be  conceived  of  as  being  also  correlates  of  tlie  conviction 
that  the  choice  is  responsibh'  and  free. 

Now,  if  such  activities  as  the  foregoing  do  actually  constitute  in- 
dispensable elements  of  mental  development — and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  do — this  development   caimot   properly  be  accojinted   for  by 
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assigning  it  to  a  mass  of  nervous  matter  undergoing  a  physical 
process  of  evolution,  after  the  manner  of  the  growing  human  brain. 
Such  development  rather  implies  a  being  of  another  than  the  phys- 
ical order.  And  this  other  being  must  be  thought  of  as  stimulated 
by  the  rise  and  recurrence  of  sensations  and  images  of  past  sensa- 
tions to  unfold  its  own  activities  as  conditioned  by  its  own  inherent 
powers.  Like  every  other  real  being,  the  history  of  its  unfolding 
is  dependent  upon  the  relations  in  which  it  is  placed  to  other  real 
beings;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  history  determined  also  by  what 
the  being  is. 

§  36.  More  particularly,  it  may  be  said  that  perceptions  are  not 
merely  developed  forms  of  sensations  which  latter  are  products  of 
the  brain;  they  are  rather  advanced  forms  of  a  mental  life  developing 
under  the  experience  of  sensation — elaborate  products  of  the  syn- 
thetic activity  of  mind.  INIoreover,  the  knowledge  of  things  by  per- 
ception involves  the  development  of  mental  life  in  the  forms  of 
memory  and  judgment.  But  acts  of  memory  and  judgment  are  not 
developments  from  perception;  they  are  not  merely  modified  forms 
of  sensations  as  recurring  or  combined  under  the  action  of  physical 
antecedents.  All  talk  about  the  "image"  of  memory  as  though  it 
were  merely  a  faint  or  faded-out  impression  of  sense  is  quite  un- 
availing; it  does  not  hit  the  real  point  of  inquiry,  and  consequently 
does  nothing  to  explain  the  mystery.  The  vital  element  in  memory, 
that  which  makes  it  to  be  memory,  is  neither  a  sensation,  nor  a  modi- 
fied form  of  sensation,  nor  a  development  of  sensation.  It  is  the 
subject  Ego's  recognition  of  its  own  past  history  as  belonging  to  the 
life  of  a  mind. 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  judgment.  The  relating  activity 
of  mind,  the  power  to  bring  two  objects  together  in  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  while  keeping  their  ideas  distinctly  separate,  to 
bind  them  into  one  under  the  mental  affirmation  of  their  likeness  or 
unlikeness — this  is  a  new  and  startling  mode  of  the  activity  of  mind 
as  contrasted  with  merely  being  affected  in  sensation.  Minimize 
it  as  we  may,  we  cannot  look  upon  this  activity  as  a  mere  "  re- 
sultant" of  two  sensations  or  images  of  sensations  arising  simul- 
taneously in  consciousness.  We  cannot  consider  judgment  under  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  To  treat  it  as  such  involves 
the  grossest  misapplication  of  the  laws  which  control  the  coinci- 
dence or  conflict  of  physical  forces.  Nor  are  the  different  forms  of 
the  relating  activity  of  the  mind — concept,  judgnuMit,  deduction, 
induction — to  be  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  dcvelopnients  from 
each  other  or  from  any  one  mental  activity  sinq)ler  than  any  of  them. 
They  may  all,  indeed,  be  considered  as  modes  of  the  relating  ac- 
tivity, because  they  involve  discrimination,  the  discernment  of  like- 
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nesscs  jiiid  unlikcncsscs.  But  cadi  one  of  tluiii  involves  somewhat 
more  than  simple  (li.scriiiiiMatioii ;  each  one  involves  other  eh'inciits 
pecuhar  to  itself.  That  a  sentient  hein^'  should  simply  jtid^'c,  or 
allirm  this  or  that,  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
also  make  inferences  hy  syllogistic  processes  or  arrive  at  general 
laws  hy  induction.  Indeed,  the  former  may  l)elon^  to  many  animals 
which  are  incajiai>lc  of  the  latter. 

We  mi^ht,  proj)crly  and  almost  indefinitely,  continue  the  forc- 
p)in(;  line  of  remarks  into  the  consideration  of  the  mind's  most  pen- 
eral  activities.  Mfalern  psychology,  we  have  seen,  is  accustomed  to 
distinguish  faculties  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  as  Ix-Ion^'in^' 
to  the  mind.  lint  if  we  ado{)t  this  division,  it  hecomes  emj)hati(ally 
true  that  no  one  of  these  three  faculties  can  be  regarded  as  devel- 
oped from  any  other  one,  or  from  any  two  combined.  That  a  beinp 
feels — that  is,  is  affected  with  a  state  of  consciousness  more  or  less 
pleasurable  or  painful,  and  having  a  cliaracteristic  (piality — is  in 
itself  no  ground  for  exj)lanation  of  its  knowing  "Things"  through 
sense-percej)tion  and  inference.  Conversely,  a  beinp  is  conceivable 
with  the  knowledge  of  an  archangel,  but  without  experience  of  de- 
sire, emotion,  or  sentiment  of  attraction  or  rej)ulsion.  Such  a  beinp 
would,  indeed,  have  to  attain  its  knowledp'  in  other  ways  than  those 
o{)en  to  us,  and  we  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  imagine  precisely 
what  such  knowledge  could  be  like.  Hut  growth  in  knowledge  is 
a  different  thinp  from  the  unfolding  of  mere  feeling;  and  the  former 
cannot  be  explained  as  arisin;^  out  of  the  latter.  Acts  of  will  are, 
indeed,  always  actually  dependent  u])on  knowledge  and  feelinp, 
and  cannot  even  be  conceived  of  as  (akinp  place  without  this  de- 
pendence. Hut  acts  of  will  are  not  mere  developments  of  those  acts 
of  knowledge  and  feeling  on  which  they  undoubtedly  dej)end.  Tin* 
act  of  choice  involves  a  new  element,  an  element  not  to  be  neces- 
sarily evolved  from  the  other  activities  of  mind. 

§  'AT.  'I'lie  de\-elopment  of  mind,  therefore,  cannot  be  exj)lained 
after  the  analogy  of  the  accretion  of  molecules  within  a  germ,  and 
the  resulting  division,  mullij)Iication,  and  advancing  arrangement  of 
the  living  cells  into  separat«'  organs  of  the  entire  system.  No  real 
elements  of  the  mind  exist  which  can  aggregate  to  themselves  other 
elements  l)y  absorbing  them  as  pabulum,  or  can  grow  by  arranging 
the  new  material  thus  gained  according  to  the  energies  inherent  in 
the  material  already  organized.  The  life  of  consciousness  is  a  never- 
ceasing  cliange  of  states.  Vet  the  result  of  this  change  of  states  is 
an  orderly  history,  a  true  development.  Such  development  is  not 
merely  the  expression  of  the  evolution  of  the  material  l)asis  of  some 
of  these  mi-ntal  states.  For  it  does  not  follow  precisely  the  same 
order  or  tlie  same  laws  as  govern  the  material  evcjiution;  and  some 
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of  its  most  important  factors  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any 
physical  correlate,  or  as  evolved  from  other  factors  which  have  such 
a  correlate.  The  development  of  Mind  can  only  be  regarded  a,s'  the 
progressive  manifestation  in  eonsciousness  of  the  life  of  a  real  being 
which,  although  taking  its  start  and  direction  from  the  action  of  the 
physical  elements  of  the  body,  proceeds  to  unfold  powers  that  are  sui 
generis,  according  to  laws  of  its  own. 


CIIAITKR    II 
REALITY  AND   IMTV  (»I"  Till"  MIND 

§  1.  In  all  the  discussions  of  the  previous  chapter  it  was  implied 
that  we  were  dealing  with  two  dillerent  existences — separahle  at 
least  in  thou^dit,  and  aj)parently  helon^'ing  to  widely  divergent  species 
of  cxistenc*'.  And  yet  tlu-sc  two  existences  are  in  every  case  related 
to  each  other  in  a  jH'culiarly  and  even  unicjuely  intimate  way:  they 
are  so  correlated  that  each  furnishes  to  the  other  the  conditionatin^ 
antece<lent,  or  cause,  of  its  habitual  behavior  and  characteristic  de- 
vcloj)ment.  For  example:  I  have,  or  rather  am,  a  body  and  also  a 
mind;  and  von  have,  or  rather  are,  another  and  diirereiit  body  and 
alsoaminil.  J/// body  and  7//// mind  are  bound  (o^'cther  w  ith  these 
peculiar  ties  of  correlation;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  yo//r  body 
and  )jr)ur  mind.  The  individuality  of  each  of  us  as  human  beings 
is  the  joint  j)r()duct  of  the  nature  and  devel()j)ment  of  the  two,  in 
this  their  naturally  ap])ointed  form  of  being  correlated.  In  some 
such  wav  as  this,  the  po[)uIar  conceptions  relating  to  the  subject 
would  have  to  be  exj)resse(l;  and  as  yet  we  have  found  notiiing  in 
psvchologieal  science,  as  pursued  from  the  j)hysiologieal  and  experi- 
mental points  of  view,  to  contradict  or  substantially  to  modify  the 
poj)ular   concej)tion. 

.\ow,  only  an  extreme  form  of  scholastic  idealism  (sometimes 
called  "subje<tive  idealism"  or  "solipsism"),  of  which  science  can 
take  no  aceount,  ventures  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  human  body. 
in  tlu'  fullest  meaning  of  that  word  which  can  a|)j)Iy  to  any  material 
entity.  A  piece  of  (piartz  rock  and  the  gold  extracted  from  it.  or  a 
ton  of  steel,  is  not  a  bit  more  real,  and  truly  a  part  of  physical  nature, 
than  is  the  most  delicately  organi/i-d  human  body,  includim:  the 
wonderfullv  intricat*'  and  tenuitus  net\\«»rk  of  nerve-<-ells  in  the 
brain  attached  to  that  Ixwly.  Nor  would  any  one  think  of  denying 
that  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  body  constitute  a  certain  kind  of 
organic  whole;  or  that  the  brain,  considered  by  itself,  shows  mani- 
fest signs  of  both  an  architectural  and  a  functional  unity.  All  this, 
and  nuich  more  of  the  same  sort.  ent<TS  into  all  the  sciences  of  bi- 
ology, anatomy,  histology,  and  |)hysioIogy.  in  their  several  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  same  material  substance.     All  these  assumptions, 
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however,  are  a  naive  and  uncritical  but  legitimate  and  scientifically 
productive  form  of  metaphysics. 

§  2.  "When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  subject  of  the 
conscious  mental  life  to  a  reality  and  a  unity  of  its  own,  similar  as- 
sumptions are  apt  to  be  ruled  out,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  meta- 
physical, and  that  science  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
metaphysics.  But  why  this  prejudice  against  claiming  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mental  life  and  mental  development  a  title  to  some  sort 
of  reality,  and  to  some  sort  of  unity;  when  both  these  claims  are 
admitted  without  contest  for  the  bodily  organism  with  which  this 
mental  life  and  mental  development  are  correlated  ?  In  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  four  considerations  may  be  alleged.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  such  discrimination  against  the  claims  of  the  mind  is 
just  that  lack  of  the  critical  analysis  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  What,  indeed,  do  we  mean 
by  calling  things  "real,"  and  by  speaking  of  them  as  having  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  "unity"?  Until  we  have  fixed  upon  some  at  least 
provisional  answer  to  this  inquiry,  how  can  we  say  whether  any  par- 
ticular thing  is  entided  to  be  called  real,  or  to  be  spoken  of  as  one, 
two,  or  any  particular  number?  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  characteristics  which  affirm  the  existence  in  reality  of  the 
so-called  mind;  and  which  are  relied  upon  to  demonstrate  its  unity. 
A  third  reason  has  operated  to  produce  scepticism  ending  in  a  vir- 
tually materialistic  conception,  in  a  yet  more  powerful  way.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vagueness  and  extravagance  of  those  who,  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  morals  and  religion,  have  presented  what 
they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  a  "  spiritual"  conception  of  the  human 
soul.  And,  finally,  a  reason  is  to  be  found,  in  many  individual  cases, 
in  a  hardened  and  highly  prejudiced  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
server, against  admitting  anything  that  does  not  easily  accord  with 
a  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic  conception  of  nature  and  her 
processes.  In  the  opinion  of  such  minds,  nothing  can  be  real  that 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  that  cannot  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field;  and  nothing  can  have  a  real 
unity  that  does  not  admit  of  having  its  elements  physically  or  chem- 
ically combined  and  separated  for  future  combination  with  otiier 
elements.  Each  one  of  these  four  considerations  will  now  be  ex- 
amined in  the  order  just  given. 

§  3.  As  to  its  conceptions  of  "reality"  and  "unity,"  modern  psy- 
chology may  properly  claim  to  be  following  the  lead  of  the  chenu'eo- 
physical  sciences.  These  conceptions  are  now,  more  than  formerly, 
of  the  "dynamical"  and  less  of  the  statical  order.  No  physical 
reality — not  even  the  ancient  atom — is  to  be  fitly  conceived  of  as 
an  unchanging  mass  or  unalterable  tiny  bit  of  material  substance. 
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To  have  its  claim  entered  in  the  world  of  real  heinpjs,  every  indi- 
vidual tliinp  must  j)rove  this  claim  hy  coutiiiually  doinp  sf)methiii^ 
and  hy  having  something;  done  to  it.  What  kind  of  a  reality  any 
particular  tiling'  is  to  Ix-  proved  to  he,  depends  upon  what  it  is  aide 
to  do  to  other  things  and  to  have  done  to  it  hy  other  thiiif^s.  In  a 
word,  it  w  action  which  dcvionstratcs  reality — both  tliat  it  is,  and  what 
it  i.s. 

In  somewhat  similar  manner,  what  ;^ives  unity  to  any  particular 
thinp  is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  a  solid  and  indissoluhle  mass,  or  an  un- 
analyzahle,  tiny  hit  of  suhstance;  hut  its  unity  is  gained  for  it  hy  the 
co-oj)eration  of  its  various  elements,  in  their  action  and  in  their  de- 
velopment. Or,  to  say  the  same  thiiif;  in  other  words:  Every  re- 
ality hecomes  "one"  throu<^h  the  continuous  ac-tion  and  reaction 
of  its  elements  in  definite  ways  upon  one  another  and  upon  all  the 
other  things  which  constitute  its  particular  environment.  This  is  true 
even  of  .so  l(M)sely  constituted  a  unity  as  a  heap  of  sand;  the  differ- 
ent grains  form  n)ir  heap,  only  so  lonp  as  they  are  held  together  in 
one  place  hy  the  forces  of  ^^ravity  and  cohesion.  But  then'  are  ditrer- 
ent  kinds  of  unity,  and  ditl'erent  decrees  of  heinfj  united,  correspond- 
ing to  these  diirerent  kitids.  In  ^'cncral,  the  more  complex  and  un- 
stahle  the  unity,  the  higher  it  is  in  kind.  According;  to  modern 
j)hysics,  as  respects  its  elements  there  is  no  more  rapidly  and  suhtly 
alterahle  unity  than  is  the  atom;  and  yet  the  atom,  as  the  very  word 
signifies,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  most  stahle  and  unalterahle 
of  all  conceivahle  unities.  In  the  case  of  all  liriiKj  forms,  the  unity 
which  they  possess  is  the  oneness  that  is  attained  hy  a  process  of  de- 
veloj)m«'nt.  And  here,  in  general,  th(>  orij^inal  elements  are  com- 
[)aratively  few  in  luimhcr  and  simple  in  arrangement;  hut  they  he- 
come  more  and  more  numerous  and  highly  complex  in  arrangement, 
as  this  process  goes  forward.  Indeed,  hy  certain  theories  it  would 
seem  to  he  held,  that  to  give  a  simple  descrij)tive  history  of  this  pro- 
gre.ssive  comj)lication  of  elements  is  a  sufficient  exj)lanation  of  the 
prfK-ess  itself.  Such  theories  wouhl  think  to  account  for  the  devel- 
o{)ment  hy  descrihing  it  as  an  increase  in  "aggregation,"  "diirer- 
entiation,"  "  integration,"  etc. ;  and  would  regard  the  unity  re>;ulting 
from  the  pr(K-ess  as  having  no  more  reality  than  that  which  hclongs 
to  till-  jiroress;  and  this  is  a  never-ceasing,  hut  evi-r  restless,  activity 
hy  way  of  action  and  reaction. 

5  4.  If  now  we  insist  ujxm  having  some  further  and  more  satis- 
factorv  explanation  ()f  a  unity  which  is  achieved  hy  a  j)rocess  of 
devejojniient  that  comhines,  even  into  a  temporary  oneness,  a  num- 
hcr  of  elements  through  the  c(»-opcration  of  a  numher  of  kind^  of 
energv,  we  are  ohliged  to  introduce  the  conception  of  "|)Ian."  No 
unity  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  complexity  can  he  realized  without 
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giving  evidence  of  some  "indwelling"  or  "overruling"  idea.  In 
the  case  of  such  unitary  beings  as  appear  to  our  minds  ready-made, 
as  it  were,  the  plan  is  thought  of  as  already  realized;  while  in  the  case 
of  such  beings  as  are  found  to  be  still  in  a  process  of  development, 
the  plan  is  thought  of  as  in  the  way  of  being  realized.  Whether 
this  manner  of  explaining  the  unitary  nature  of  any  physical  thing 
is  only  a  sign  of  the  sort  of  necessity  under  which  the  human  mind 
finds  itself,  and  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  Nature  of  Reality,  or  whether 
it  is  also  a  trustworthy  revelation  of  the  essential  character  of  the 
Being  of  the  World,  is  a  metaphysical  inquiry  which  need  not  con- 
cern us  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  the  phenomena  of  man's  mental  life 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  forms  of  energy,  which  act  upon  other 
real  beings  and  are  acted  upon  by  them,  and  which  arrange  them- 
selves according  to  some  plan,  then  it  is  certainly  permissible  to 
claim  reality  and  unity  for  the  Subject  of  these  phenomena — i.  e., 
for  the  so-called  soul  or  mind.  At  once,  however,  we  are  met  by 
objections  based  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  phenomena;  and 
especially  upon  the  well-known  fact  of  their  dependence — even  to 
the  point  of  not  appearing  at  all,  or  of  total  disappearance — on  the 
constitution  and  functioning  of  the  bodily  organism. 

Now  a  certain  very  intimate,  and  in  some  respects  seemingly  ab- 
solute, dependence  of  all  mental  phenomena  upon  the  integrity,  con- 
dition as  respects  the  character  of  its  blood-supply,  habitual  ways 
of  reacting,  established  "dynamical  associations,"  "preoccupa- 
tions," and  concurrent  sensory  and  motor  nerve-commotions,  etc., 
etc.,  of  the  brain,  must  be  admitted.  How  intimate  and  far-reach- 
ing this  dependence  actually  is,  has  occupied  with  its  statement  more 
than  one-half  of  this  entire  treatise.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
beginnings,  the  varying  phases  of  intensity,  the  rise  and  fall  below 
the  so-called  "  threshold,"  and  even  the  complete  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  the  conscious  states,  are  involved  in  this  dependence.  Here 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  however,  what  has  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  numerous  other  places, — 
namely,  that  the  phenomena  which  are  ascribed  to  the  nervous  mech- 
anism are  also  dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  character 
upon  the  reactions  of  the  conscious  mental  life.  But  it  is  especially 
necessary  at  this  point  to  remind  ourselves  that  no  kind  of  physical 
reality  succeeds  in  escaping  a  sinu'lar  condition  of  (l('j)eiulence.  All 
the  phenomena  which  material  sul)stances  exhil)it  as  signs  of  tlieir 
reality  are  liable  to  vary  in  degree,  in  characteristic  (piality,  and  even 
to  disappear  and  reap])ear,  or  cease  entirely,  in  dependence  nj)()n 
internal  changes  and  u})()n  tlicir  relations  to  other  material  sui)- 
stances.     The  higher  in  the  scale  of  (•()nij)l('\ity,  expccially  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  hiolopical  (lovt'lopnifiit,  the  living'  unity  has  come  to  Ix-,  tlie 
more  si^Miificant,  and  yet,  neutrally,  the  iiiort'  uiistahic,  is  its  unity 
apt  to  Ix'conu'. 

§  5.  If  now  in  tlic  li^'lit  of  even  so  little  criticism  of  the  metaj)hy>i- 
cal  conceptions  involved,  we  examine  anew  the  claims  of  the  min<l  to 
reality  and  unity,  we  shall  find  it  impossihle  not  to  accept  them  in  a 
certain  meaning,'  of  the  words  em])loyed.  In  some  meaninj^  of  these 
words,  the  mind  undcnihtcdiy  has  an  actual  existence  as  a  unitary 
Ix'ing;  it  is  real  and  it  is  one.  It  has  at  least  what  Kant  called  a 
"phenomenal"  reality;  and  it  develops  in  time  a  "  j)henomenal " 
unity.  To  estahlisli  so  much  of  a  claim  we  may  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  every  one's  indisputable  exjnTicnce.  Both  the  reality 
and  the  unity  of  this  sort  are,  indeed,  a  matter  of  (le<^rees  and  of  de- 
velopment. Hut  why  should  this  fact  diminish  the  trustworthiness 
or  the  value  of  the  exj)erience  on  which  the  claim  is  based  ?  Indeed, 
this  kind  of  reality  and  unity  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  a 
development.  As  a  bare  conception — not  to  speak  of  any  corre- 
sponding facts  in  reality — no  development  can  exclude  the  neces- 
sitv  of  a  process  which  is  itself  characterized  by  a  certain  kind  of 
unitv,  and  which  has  its  result  in  a  series  of  existences  possessing 
a  unitary  character.  All  this  is  conspicuously  true  of  that  organism 
with  whidi  the  development  of  the  mental  life  is  especially  corre- 
lated. The  human  nervous  mechanism,  as  was  shown  in  detail 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book,  has  resulted  from  a  process 
which,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  man,  has  followed  a  somewhat 
peculiar  plan;  and  at  every  stage  in  this  complex  ])r()cess,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  faintest  discernible  traces  of  nerve-fibres  and  nervi^ 
cells  to  the  maturing  of  the  adult  brain,  .spinal  cord,  peripheral 
ganglia,  end-organs  of  sense,  etc.,  etc.,  this  mechanism  has  exhil)ited 
all  the  signs  of  a  "unitary  being."  Indeed,  were  this  not  true,  it 
could  not  properly  be  called  cither  a  "system,"  or  a  "mechanism." 

§  0.  Hut  to  examine  further  ilic  claims  of  the  subject  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mental  life,  the  s(H<ali((l  mind,  to  the  titles  of  reality 
and  unitv:  It  was  just  now  .said  that  this  claim  can  scarcely  l»e  com- 
bated, if  we  (jualify  the  nouns  by  the  adjective  "  j)hfnomenal." 
Wy  this  it  was  meant  that  the  phenomena  present  themselves  to  our 
inspection,  whether  we  study  them  l)y  the  methml  of  self-con.sciou.s- 
ness  solely  or  also  and  chiefly  by  the  methods  of  physiological  and 
experimental  ])syehology,  as  matter-of-fact  exj)eriences  of  a  uni- 
tarv  character.  Many  ill-advised  attempts  have  rec<'ntly  been  made 
to  flestroy  or  to  minimize  what  used  to  Im'  called  "the  authority  of 
consciousni'ss,"  and  even  to  prove  that  no  such  experience  as  self- 
consciousness,  properlv  so  called,  can  j)ossibly  be  had.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  loose  use  of  such  terms  as  "  unconscious"  and  "sul>- 
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conscious"  in  application  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  has  been 
the  source  of  much  obscuration  of  the  entire  problem.  And  when 
we  add  to  this  result  the  effect  of  the  loose  employment  of  such  terms 
from  the  mathematics  of  physics  as  "double,"  "triple,"  etc.,  to 
human  selfhood  or  personality,  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
plainest  testimony  of  the  most  indubitable  experiences  is  tolerably 
sure  to  be  either  sophisticated  or  totally  overlooked.  Surely,  the 
consistent,  tenable,  and  hopeful  course,  upon  which  to  enter  for  the 
scientific  definition  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  any  thing, 
physical  or  otherwise,  is  not  through  the  door  of  a  denial  of  the 
actual  facts  of  our  experience  with  that  particular  thing. 

§  7.  Now  in  the  special  case  of  man's  mental  life,  its  very  es- 
sence consists  in  conscious  activity,  culminating  in  the  achievement 
of  perceptive  consciousness  (sometimes  called  "apperception"), 
or  the  knoAvledge  of  things,  on  the  one  hand;  and  in  self-conscious- 
ness or  the  knowledge  of  Self,  on  the  other  hand.  In  this  very 
process  of  development  the  mind  not  only  constructs  and  affirms  its 
own  unitary  being,  but  also  constructs  all  the  unities  which  it  affirms 
of  other  selves  and  of  material  things.  But  when  we  speak  of  this 
reality  and  this  unity  as  an  achievement,  we  in  no  wise  invalidate  or 
diminish  the  truthfulness  or  the  value  of  the  claim.  In  fact  nothing 
that  is  alive,  especially  no  product  of  an  elaborate  process  of  devel- 
opment— and  probably  no  inorganic  physical  reality  even — has 
come  into  existence  "ready  made,"  as  it  were.  On  the  contrary, 
each  unity  in  nature  has  become  one,  through  a  process  of  self- 
making.  Looked  at  from  the  purely  objective  and  scientific  point 
of  view.  Nature  is  constantly  making  and  unmaking  all  those  prod- 
ucts, which  appear  to  our  minds  to  have  a  certain  temporary  unity, 
but  which  are  in  fact  never  wholly  delivered  from  the  necessity 
of  ceaseless  change.  The  rather  must  we  say  that  the  reality  of 
their  being  at  all  consists  in  this  actual  process  of  change;  and  that 
their  individual  natures  are  defined  to  us  by  the  character  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them  and  which  they  contribute  to 
produce  in  other  natural  objects.  But  subjectively  regarded,  as  the 
theory  of  perception  already  advanced  has  sufficiently  made  clear, 
all  these  same  natural  products  are  made  to  be  one  to  us,  through 
no  process  of  merely  copying-off,  but  by  the  constructive  activity  of 
our  own  minds. 

§  8.  Now  one  essential  thing  about  the  activity  of  human  con- 
sciousness, as  the  truth  has  all  along  been  implied,  is  to  affirm  the 
actuality  of  the  existence  of  the  Sul)joct  of  all  the  conscious  states. 
Ill  a  word,  the  real  it  i/,  or  ariiKiHiij  for  the  itmr  hriiKj  of  this  Suhjirt 
of  all  Ihc  mental  life  i.s  an  indisprnstilAe  imj)lir(tf<-  of  all  the  phnio^neiia 
of  the  same  mental  life.     The  mind  must  do  duty  here;  and  tiiere  is 
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nothing  else  wliicli  can  l>y  any  possihility  he  .su|)[)<)sc(l  to  take  it.s 
phiee.  Let  the  case  \n-  tried  hy  making'  a  h«j;iiiniri|;  with  that  >ort 
of  testimony  with  which  every  one  is  most  famihar.  I  know  that 
I  think,  feel,  will;  that  is  to  say,  j)henomeim  tiike  plaee  in  my  con- 
sciousness which  there  is  no  conceival)le  way  of  desc-rihinp  e.\ccj)t 
hv  attrihuting  them  to  the  suhject  of  all  my  consciousness — to  tiie 
self-<-onscious  "me"  called  mind.  Hut  Ix-cause  I  cannot  ])ercci\e 
this  suhject  of  all  consciousness  as  an  extended  and  external  some- 
what— a  "Thinp"  so  large,  and  shaped  and  colored  in  just  such  a 
maimer,  with  a  definitely  hard  or  soft  feel — that  is  to  say,  because 
I  do  not  apj)car  to  myself  in  consciousness  to  he  just  such  a  kind  of 
heing  as  are  some  of  the  objects  of  my  percej)tion,  I  hegin  to  raise 
the  (juestion  whether  this  suhject  (the  "  I  "  that  thinks,  etc.)  has  any 
real  being  at  all.  ^Lly  it  not  in  fact  he,  I  ask  myself,  that  .some 
"thing."  or  collection  of  things,  like  those  which  I  have  often  seen 
and  felt,  is  the  suhject  to  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  acts 
of  will  that  I  have  called  "mine"  should  he  attributed  ?  Of  course, 
if  this  (juestion  is  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of  modern  physiology 
with  even  a  provisional  affirmative,  the  particular  "  thing,"to  which 
sucli  activities  as  those  I  am  conscious  of  are  to  be  attributed,  is  mif 
bruin.  Nothing,  surely,  but  my  brain  can  think,  and  feel,  and  will 
— .so  to  speak — for  me. 

Hut  tlie  incjuiry  may  now  be  raisecL  IIow  (h)  we  know  that  there 
is  actually  a  i)rain,  which  may  serve  as  the  real  substratum  of  the 
j)henomena  of  consciousness?  In  view  of  the  science  of  body  and 
mind,  it  is  as  fair  to  ask  this  (piestion  in  a  sceptical  way,  as  to  ask 
the  (•oiTe>j)oiiding  (jUestioii  al)out  the  luiiid.  It  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  no  one  has  any  evidence  j)resented  directly  to  the  senses 
that  such  organ  exists  within  his  own  cranial  cavity.  To  be  con- 
.scious,  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  substratum  of  one's 
consciousness,  is  an  unattainable  opportunity.'  It  may  even  be 
that  the  particular  r(jo  (the  "  I  "  of  consciousness)  which  is  engaged 
in  the  .search  for  its  own  real  being  in  a  material  substratum  has 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  single  human  brain.  Since  there  is  such 
scarcity  of  direct  (K-ular  and  tangil)le  demonstration  of  a  special  re- 
lation between  the  brain  and  mental  phenomena,  it  is  plain  that  the 
testimonv  of  experts  nmst  be  summoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  no  expert  has  any 
more  direct  evidence  than  every  self-<'onscious  ego  has  of  the  ex- 

'  Aft<T  .ill,  p<Thai)s  this  op{x)rtiinity  in  not  fon-viT  in  all  p'si><<cts  "  unattain- 
ablf,"  for  thr  most  n>crnt  p\|xTionr<'«  with  con-hral  sunrcTy  without  .'in-Txtlictirrt, 
lenvo  it  (losMihIp  that  nn  arrangrmf-nt  of  inirn»rs  mif^ht  jfivc  one  the  ran*  night 
of  HToing  his  own  bruin  cxponed  and  ojxTatetl  upon  to  an  liithcrto  inconceivable 
extent. 
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istence  of  a  real  material  structure  called  brain,  which  may  account, 
by  its  presence  and  activities,  for  his  own  mental  phenomena.  Nor 
can  he  offer  any  evidence  peculiar  to  himself  for  his  belief  that  the 
particular  ego  which  he  calls  "himself"  is  connected  with  his  brain. 
And  how  many  soever  other  brains  he  may  have  seen,  he  only  knows 
by  a  series  of  very  indirect  and  complicated  inferences  that  any 
individual  whose  brain  he  has  not  seen  really  possesses  one.  But 
whence  these  inferences?  and,  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
confidence  attached  to  them  is  based?  To  these  questions  only 
one  answer  is  possible.  The  inferences  themselves  are  acts  of 
knowledge,  modes  of  consciousness,  phenomena  of  mind.  The 
only  possible  grounds  of  confidence  in  them,  as  valid  inferences, 
must  be  referred  back  to  our  inherent  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
mind  rightly  to  infer,  from  its  own  phenomena,  the  real  existence 
of  beings  the  phenomena  of  which  it  has  never  perceived.  More- 
over, if  the  mind  had  perceived  the  phenomena  of  its  own  brain, 
there  could  be  nothing  in  the  phenomena  themselves  to  account  for 
the  power  to  make  inferences  which  belong  to  it  as  mind.  On  the 
ground,  then,  of  an  inferred  reality  called  the  brain,  I  am  asked 
to  dispense  with  my  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the  being  which 
makes  the  inference,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  makes  a  much 
more  irresistible  inference  as  to  its  own  reality  as  an  active  infer- 
ring force. 

§  9.  The  case  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  favorable  as  the  state- 
ment just  made  would  imply,  for  that  phase  of  scientific  material- 
ism which  refers  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  to  the  brain  as 
their  sole  cause.  For  it  is  not  in  the  brain,  as  a  mere  mass  of  mat- 
ter whose  structure  and  mechanical  functions  can  be  made  obvious 
to  any  intelligent  observer,  that  the  real  substratum  of  mental  phe- 
nomena must  be  sought.  Considered  as  such  a  mass,  this  organ 
is  no  better  than  any  other  similar  soft  and  pulp-like  bulk.  It  is 
the  wonderful  molecular  constitution,  atomic  play,  and  changing 
dynamic  relations  of  the  invisible  particles  of  this  mass,  which  are 
responsible  for  its  unique  functions.  But  the  very  existence  of  the 
atoms  as  real  beings,  capable  of  acting  on  each  other  and  of  being 
acted  on — how  shall  this  remote  and  obscure  fact  be  ascertained? 
and  how  shall  we  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  these  beings,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  caj)able  of  performing  the  stu- 
pendous task  of  bringing  forth  the  various  mental  phenomena? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  last  two  questions  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  losing  completely  all  that  we  have  taken  most  pains  to 
gain.  It  is  to  the  all-powerful  "atoms,"  with  their  potent  forecvs, 
that  we  are  now  looking  as  the  real  subjects  at  once  of  the  molec- 
ular changes  in  the  brain-mass  and  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
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ness.  From  these  real  Ixiii^^s  and  tlxir  nlatious  there  must  he 
deriv<'(l,  not  only  the  activities  wliich  ])hy>iolo^'y  ascrilx's  to  nervous 
matter,  hut  also  those  which  j)sy(Jiolo^'y  is  constrained  to  ascrihe 
to  conscious  mind.  And  yet,  how  do  we  know  that  any  real  heings 
whatever  called  atoms  exist  ?  Certainly  not  hy  direct  evich'nce  of  any 
of  the  senses.  Not  even  the  most  j)ronounc<'d  advocate  of  the  realitv 
of  physical  thing's,  and  of  the  unreality  of  mind,  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  he  has  seen  or  touched  an  atom,  or  can  demonstrate  its 
existence  and  nature  to  ordinary  ohservation  through  the  human 
senses.  Atoms  are  .snpirsni.'iihlc  heings.  Moreover,  thev  are  hvjxn 
thetieal  existences,  or  hein^rs  whose  existence  is  inferred  in  an  ex- 
tremely roundabout  way  in  order  that  we  may  he  able  to  ^'ive  to 
ourselves  a  rational  account  of  the  grounds  on  which  certain  classes 
of  phenomena  rest. 

§  10.  Moreover,  the  best  efforts  of  modern  invest i<:ation  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  atom  aj)pear,  not  only  inc()mj)lete,  but  also, 
in  certain  particulars,  self-contradictory.  It  is  certain  that  the 
atom  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  indej)en(lent  reality.  What  it  /v  can 
only  be  described  by  telling  what  it  r/or.v;  but  in  telling  what  //  does 
we  always  find  ourselves  im])lying  certain  relations  to  otlur  atoms. 
That  is  to  say,  we  know  nothing  al)<)ut  the  nature  of  any  of  the 
atoms  which  does  not  involve  also  complicated  hypotlie.ses  concern- 
ing its  nKMJe  of  behavior  as  caused  by  the  presence  and  mode  of 
behavior  of  otln-r  hy])othetical  beings.  In  this  way  the  reality  of 
the  atoms  is  made  ultimately  to  (|ej>end  on  the  reality  of  some  law, 
or  ideal  force,  that  binds  ditlcrcnt  atoms  togetluT,  as  it  were,  and 
makes  them  work  to  a  unity  of  plan.  Hut  here,  again,  we  are  re- 
minded  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  "  j>lan"  which  is  not  a 
j)henomenon  of  mind,  and  no  concej)tion  of  a  "  unity"  that  does  not 
dejK'iid  n{>on  the  unifving  (trtus  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  all  ideas 
of  "relation"  are  dependent  upon  mental  activities  that  are  (juite 
without  [)hysical  analogy.  .Ml  "Things"  arc  made  into  the  unites 
which  they  apjx'ar  to  be  by  the  unifving  action  of  the  mind.  Such 
action  is  implied  in  the  most  elementary  and  nai\«'  jx-rceiving  of 
things;  for  the  study  of  perception,  from  the  physiological  j>oint  of 
vi<'W  even,  has  enai)led  us  to  show  that  no  so-<'alled  "thing"  is  a 
ready-made  material  j>nMluct,  aj)|)rehende(l  by  mind  in  a  form  which 
is  a  copy  of  some  extra-mental  existence. 

§  II.  .\ccordinglv.  tin*  wlu)le  course  of  argument  and  the  whole 
weight  of  conviction  aj)j)ear  to  be  the  r<'\crse  of  what  is  a.ssumed 
by  the  objector  to  the  realitv  of  mind.  The  material  molecules  of 
the  brain  are  tint  beings  alxiut  the  realitv  and  exact  nature  of  which 
we  have  the  most  indubitable  evidetice  (•videnc<'  so  indidiitable 
that  we  may  venture  to  pre.ss  it  into  the  contradiction  of  the  more 
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immediate  data  of  consciousness.  If  these  elements  of  all  physical 
being  are  real,  they  come  to  us  as  inferences  and  hypotheses;  they 
involve  a  vast  amount  of  conjecture,  indirect  inference,  and  unsolved 
difficulties,  or  even  contradictions.  And  if  we  ask.  On  what  au- 
thority are  these  inferences  made?  Whence  comes  the  demand  for 
any  rational  explanation  whatever?  Where  do  the  conjecture,  hy- 
pothesis, and  sense  of  difficulty  and  seeming  contradiction  exist? 
then  the  only  answer  to  be  given  to  all  these  questions  refers  them 
to  the  Mind.  What  atoms  and  forces  and  laws  can  be,  or  mean, 
without  the  being  and  activity  of  self-conscious  mind,  is  even  harder 
to  conjecture  than  what  a  color  can  be  which  is  not  seen,  a  sound 
which  is  not  heard,  an  odor  that  is  not  smelled. 

Shall  this,  then,  be  the  last  word  of  science  on  the  subject? — 
namely,  that  the  one  being  in  whose  active  energizing  all  conceptions 
of  all  real  being  arise,  feels  justified  in  denying  its  oicn  reality  in  the 
supposed  favor  of  certain  of  its  most  remote  and  doubtful  conceptions. 

§  12.  What  is  meant  by  affirming  the  reality  of  mind  may  now 
be  made  somewhat  clearer  by  pursuing  the  following  train  of  re- 
flections: In  the  development  of  the  mental  life  its  phenomena  come 
inevitably  to  divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes.  As  it  ap- 
pears to  adult  experience,  not  only  the  unfolding,  but  even  the  very 
existence  of  self-consciousness  seems  to  involve  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ego  and  the  non-ego — between  the  "I"  with  its  states, 
and  the  "Things"  which  it  knows  with  their  manifold  properties 
or  attributes.  Each  of  these  two  classes  of  phenomena — the  so- 
called  subjective  and  the  so-called  objective — is  inevitably  attributed 
in  consciousness  to  a  different  subject;  the  one  to  the  "I"  as  its  own 
states,  the  other  to  somewhat  left  undefined,  except  that  it  is  not 
the  "I,"  and  is  called  "matter,"  "material  substance,"  etc.  (the  un- 
known X  which  is  not  I).  It  is  only  as  involving  all  this  mental 
process  that  any  real  being  whatever,  whether  Mind  or  Thing,  is 
known  or  believed  to  exist;  but  the  mind  in  the  development  of  ex- 
perience inevitably  completes  the  process,  which  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  real  beings  do  exist,  and  that  all  these  real  beings  are 
either  "  things,"  such  as  I  know,  or  myself  and  other  conscious  be- 
ings, such  as  I  am. 

§  13.  Peculiar  and  cogent  reasons  may  be  given,  hoAvever,  which 
further  enforce  and  verify  the  assumption  of  a  real  existence  for 
the  jMind.  Repeated  attention  has  l)een  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  class  of  so-called  mental  faculties,  most  important  and  distinc- 
tive, for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  no  ])hysic;il  anal- 
ogies or  correspondences  wjiatever  can  be  discovered  or  iniagineil. 
This  is  true  of  memory  as  active  reminiscence,  of  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, of  voluntary  attention,  and  of  the  relating  activity.     The 
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existence  of  these  nuHles  of  mental  behavior  requires  the  assump- 
tion of  a  characteristic  real  Ix'in^,  otlier  tlum  the  inoIecuU's  of  the 
brain,  to  wliidi  they  may  he  referred.  Some  of  these  nKnles  of  be- 
havior are  coiisj)icuou>ly  unintcHi^'iMe  and  meanin^dess  witliout 
granting  such  an  assumption.  For  examjjk',  an  act  of  recollection 
involves  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  a  state  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  that  it  claims  to  represent  (or  stand  for)  an  absent  past 
state  of  consciousness.  No  way  of  verifying'  this  claim  in  any  j)ar- 
ticular  instance,  which  <locs  not  involve  its  acceptiince  in  general, 
can  possibly  be  devised.  For  (ill  argument  is  valid,  only  if  we  accept 
the  validity  of  some  memory.  liut  every  present  act  of  memory 
on  my  part  is  a  pnx-ess  in  viij  consciousness,  and  that  which  it 
claims  to  represent  was  also  a  process  in  ini/  consciousness.  To 
recollect  the  past  state  of  another  con.sciousness  than  my  own  in- 
volves an  absurdity;  to  recollect  a  past  state  otherwi.se  than  as  rep- 
resented in  a  present  state  of  my  own  consciousness  also  involves 
an  absurdity.  Of  cf)urse,  such  reflection  uj)on  the  nature  of  the 
act  of  memory  afVords  no  demonstration  of  the  claim  that  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  present  state  is  one  and  the  same  real  i>eing  with  the 
subject  of  the  past  state.  On  the  contrary,  all  demonstration  it>elf 
rests  on  this  assumj)tioii;  for  without  accej)tiiig  it  as  \alid  we  could 
not  reach  the  conclusion  of  any  demonstration.  The  ])remises  of 
every  syllogism  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  their 
conclusion  in  a  living  unity  of  thought,  only  on  tiie  a.ssumj)tion  that 
one  real  being  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the  thoughts  which  consti- 
tute the  syllogism.  To  "he  rntlh/,"  and  to  be  the  one  subject  of 
changing  states,  are,  therefore,  but  ditrerent  ways  of  expressing  the 
same  truth.  In  this  meaning  of  the  words:  the  soul  exists  in  reality, 
al)ove  all  other  kinds  of  being;  because  it  alone,  so  far  as  we  know 
on  go(Ml  evidence,  knows  itself  as  the  subject  of  its  own  states;  or, 
indeed,  knows  the  states  of  which  it  is  the  subject  as  states  belong- 
ing to  it>elf. 

§1  11.  A  similar  train  of  argument  leads  us  at  once  and  irresisti- 
bly to  an  affirmation  of  the  at  least  " jihenomenal"  unity  of  the  de- 
velopi'd  human  mind.  In  every  act  of  self-consciousness  its  unitv 
is  achieved,  as  it  were,  by  tin*  very  form  of  its  own  activity.  Fvery 
act  of  memory  is  a  further  affirmation  of  the  fact  of  some  sort  of 
unity  between  the  K'/n  of  the  present  and  the  lu/o  i)f  the  past.  Mem- 
ory, of  the  "  recognitive "  type,  rrnxfuizi  .s  the  oneness  of  the  Sul>- 
ject  of  all  the  conscious  states.  All  human  business  and  social 
intercourse,  all  attribution  of  conduct  and  the  moral  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  responsibility,  all  assignment  and  distribution  of  projurty 
rights,  de[)end  upf)n  the  significance  and  tln'  value  of  the  mind's 
unity.     Fven  the  nuuh  overworked  and  misunderstocMl  phenomena 
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of  "double  consciousness"  confirm  rather  than  confute  the  same 
view.  Where  the  phenomena  are  not  proofs  of  the  unsuspected  versa- 
tility, wealth  of  ideas  and  resources,  and  unexplored  capacities, 
of  the  one  mind,  they  are  proofs  of  a  mind  disordered,  disorganized, 
or  even  degenerate.  The  very  conception  of  the  mind  at  all  is  de- 
pendent upon  this  self-unifying  actus  of  man's  conscious  mental 
life.  In  a  word,  the  experience  upon  which  the  conception  of  oneness 
is  applied  to  the  human  mind  is  that  of  our  actual  unification,  ac- 
complished and  recognized  hy  the  activity  of  the  very  subject,  whose 
othericise  disparate  states  of  existence,  and  phases  of  development,  are, 
in  fact,  united.  A  unifying  of  energies,  that  takes  place  more  and 
more  perfecdy  as  the  development  of  mind  proceeds  toward  matu- 
rity and  a'certain  characteristic  type  of  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual mind — all  this  affords  the  indisputable  basis  for  affirming 
the  reality  of  the  mind's  unity. 

§  15.  Of  course,  most  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, when  carefully  examined,  turn  out  to  be  figurative,  and 
to  have  no  meaning  except  as  interpreted  over  from  entities  and  re- 
lations of  a  material  sort  into  terms  of  consciousness.  By  the 
"unity  of  consciousness"  it  cannot  be  meant  that  consciousness  is 
some  kind  of  an  entity  which  remains  one  and  unchangeable  through- 
out, like  those  atoms  which  physical  science  formerly  supposed  to 
constitute  the  whole  world  of  material  reality.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  unity  which  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  atom  without  involving  in  it  the  unity  of 
consciousness.  We  can,  indeed,  picture  to  ourselves  a  very  little 
bit  of  extended  matter,  barely  visible  under  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope,  which  never  changes  its  shape  or  color,  etc.,  and 
which  always  behaves  itself  in  exactly  the  same  way  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances.  But  this  mental  picture  would  itself  have 
any  unity  belonging  to  it  only  as  it  existed  in  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  this  unifying  mental  process  which  makes  each  "Thing" 
to  be  one  thing;  it  is  this  unification  which  imparts  to  all  else  that 
is  one  whatever  unity  it  may  have. 

When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  we  mean, 
first  of  all  and  chiefly,  to  call  attention  to  the  following  primary 
fact  of  experience:  All  states  of  consciousness  involve  a  reference 
of  the  state  to  an  "I,"  as  the  subject  of  the  state;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  change  of  states  which  goes  on,  so  that  in  reality  the 
same  state  never  recurs,  and  even  the  same  thing  is  never  twice 
known,  all  the  states  are  somehow  understood  to  be  states  of  one 
and  the  same  subject.  This  reference  and  this  understanding  enter 
into  all  our  exjxTicncc;  they  give  coiKlitioiis  to  experience  and  make 
it  possible.     Whatever  changw  experience  may  be  conceived  of  as 
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undcrpoinp,  tlu-y,  as  conditions  of  all  possible  experience,  must  he 
conceived  of  as  remaining'.  To  ask  us  to  try  to  iinapne  a  mental 
.state  or  act  not  involving,'  this  reference  and  this  understanding, 
with  respect  to  the  unit-suhject  of  consciousness,  is  to  ask  us  to  try 
to  be  conscious  and  unconscious  at  the  same  time.  The  "I"  may 
become  unconscious;  that  is,  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  in 
that  connected  development  which  characterizes  the  individual  may 
cease  to  exist.  But  j)iit'nomena  of  self-consciousness  camiot  be  con- 
ceived of  w  ithout  implyinj^  the  actual  and  accomplished  unifying 
of  the  self-conscious  Subject — the  AV/o,  the  Mind. 

jj  I(i.  This  kind  of  reality,  and  this  kind  of  unity  (call  it  "})he- 
nomenal,"  if  you  will),  for  the  mind  and  for  all  thin<:s,  is  all  that 
science  can  reco<;ni/,e,  and  all  that  it  can  j)rove.  But  this  is  a  kind 
of  reality,  and  a  kind  of  unity,  which  science  cannot  refuse  to 
recofjnize;  or  of  which  it  cannot  fairly  deny  the  sulKcient  proof. 
Mi'laj)hysics,  presuming'  upon  its  intimate  relations  to  the  "old 
psycholoi;y,"  has  doubtless  often  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the 
facts  above  mentioned.  It  has  often  declared  that  we  have  an  im- 
mediate and  indubitable  knowledge  of  the  mind  as  one  and  the 
.same  real  being  in  all  acts  of  consciousness.  The  facts  have  been 
interpreted  as  though  the  case  stood  as  follows:  I  liave  the  })ower 
to  look  within  myself,  and  by  thus  looking  I  can  discern  what  I 
really  am.  I  immediately  know  (that  is,  know  by  the  introspective 
act  of  .self-con.sciousne.ss)  that  "/"  am  always,  however  my  states 
may  change,  one  and  the  same  real  being.  I  am  a  real,  self-identi- 
cal entity;  and  if  asked  how  I  know  that  I  am  all  this,  my  aj)peal 
is  to  the  indubitable  evidence  of  the  act  of  self-<*onsciousness. 

The  foregoing  metaphysical  statement  of  the  case  is  by  no  means 
olniously  correct;  we  believe  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  exaggerated 
and  incorrect.  In  thus  overstating  the  case,  there  is  liability  that 
the  case  itself  will  be  lost.  I  'on.fri'inisnr.'i.f  carr'us  with  it  no  'nniiudidir 
knoirlrflffr  oj  antj  rral  and  srlj-'ulrtitiiud  hriuf) — not  eveii  of  that  real 
being  which  we  call  Mind  and,  with  g(M>d  reason,  assume  to  exist 
as  the  ground  or  p<-rnjanent  subject  of  mental  j)henomena.  Meta- 
physics is  the  science  which  treats  of  those  assumptions  that  under- 
lie all  of  our  experience  with  what  we  call  "reality."  But  it  treat.s 
of  n.H.Humption.'i  ar  beliefs  such  as  we  find  do  a<  liially  and  inevita- 
!)Iy  enter  into  all  our  experience.  The  real  existence  of  "Things," 
whether  of  the  masses  of  matter  we  dailv  test  by  the  senses,  or  of 
those  hy]>othetical  beings  called  atoms  which  j)hysical  science  re- 
fjuires  in  onler  to  account  f<»r  the  j)lienomena,  deju-nds  iij)o!i  such 
a.ssumptions.  if  it  be  admiiicd  that  we  cannot  be  ininiediatcly 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  real  unit-beings,  we  are  no  worse  olF  than 
we  are  with  respect  to  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  any  of  the  so- 
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called  real  beings  of  which  all  men  suppose  the  world  to  be  com- 
posed. 

It  can  also  be  shown  that  the  case  of  the  mind  or  soul,  with  re- 
spect to  its  unity  as  a  real  being,  is  made  no  better  by  admitting 
that  an  immediate  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  such  unit-beings  is 
possible.  For  let  it  be  supposed  that  by  concentrating  all  my  at- 
tention upon  the  present  state  of  consciousness  I  most  clearly  and 
indisputably  discern  myself  as  one  real  being,  forming  the  ground 
of  that  state.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  every  half-hour  in  the  day  I 
repeat  this  mental  act.  It  would  still  have  to  be  assumed,  as  some- 
what altogether  out  of  consciousness,  that  the  real  being  discerned 
in  any  one  of  these  acts  of  introspection  is  one  and  the  same  real 
being  as  that  discerned  in  all  the  rest.  A  real  unit-being  that 
should  last  only  while  the  difficult  act  of  concentrated  introspec- 
tion was  taking  place  would  be  of  no  value  to  serve  as  a  self-con- 
scious mind.  In  fact,  such  a  unit-subject  of  the  individual  state 
would  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  real  being  at  all. 

§  17.  The  question  whether  the  mind  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  non- 
material  or  "spiritual"  scarcely  merits  at  the  hands  of  psychological 
science  the  grave  and  lengthy  discussion  to  which  it  has  often  been 
carried.  Materiality,  as  predicated  of  any  real  being,  is  only  a  com- 
plex term  including  a  number  of  so-called  attributes,  which  are  all 
the  subjects  of  experience  only  as  belonging  to  individual  things. 
All  real  things  are  to  be  called  material  which  have  these  attributes, 
so  called.  Primarily,  as  has  been  frequently  shown  already,  the 
attributes  are  simply  modes  of  the  afi'ection  of  the  mind  which  we 
have  learned  to  localize  and  objectify  as  belonging  to  extra-mental 
reality.  But  if  we  raise  the  question  whether  the  Mind,  too,  is 
known  to  itself  as  having  those  attributes  which  make  up  our  com- 
plex, general  notion  of  "materiality,"  no  one  would  find  it  easy  to 
think  of  giving  this  question  an  affirmative  answer.  The  mind  at- 
tributes to  "things"  the  qualities  of  extension,  impenetrability,  and 
all  the  various  subordinate  modifications  of  these  qualities.  It  per- 
ceives these  things  as  colored,  cold,  hot,  rough,  smooth,  etc.  But 
it  does  not  attribute  such  qualities  to  itself;  it  can  find  nothing  in 
the  modes  in  which  it  manifests  itself  to  itself  which  would  warrant 
the  application  of  similar  terms  to  these  modes  of  its  own  behavior. 

Indeed,  all  the  terms  which  do  apply  to  the  recognized  (|ualities 
of  mind  have  to  be  understood  as  figunitive  when,  having  been 
borrowed  from  physical  relations,  they  are  made  to  apply  to  ]>sychi- 
cal  states.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  analogy  seems  almost 
to  amount  to  an  identity,  closer  inspection  shows  tluit  this  seem- 
ing does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  fact.  For  exanij)le,  we  do 
attribute  quajititi/  to  sensations  and  feelings.     But  Nsheii  the  sulier- 
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iii^  from  prossiirc  horomcs  more  intense,  we  do  not  regard  the 
mind  as  actually  j)assin^,  like  some  material  thinp,  under  a  heav- 
ier load  isult-jrro),  apainst  which  it  must  either  hear  up  or  hreak, 
throu^'h  the  j)liysifal  strain.  Just  so,  movements  of  the  nu'nd  are 
not  to  he  defined  as  chan^M-s  of  its  position  with  relation  to  other 
things  in  space.  Wc  an-,  then,  surely  warranted  in  affirming  that, 
so  far  as  the  mind  lias  any  immediate  information  as  to  what  rpiali- 
ties  should  he  assigned  to  itself  and  what  to  "things" — which  it 
always  looks  upon  as  not-itself — it  is  compelled  to  regard  itself  as 
7io/j-material. 

As  has  already  hccn  pointed  out,  there  is  no  way  of  telling;  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  any  existence  except  hy  ('numerating  it.s  (piali- 
ties,  or  those  modes  of  hehavior  which  we  attrii)ute  to  it  on  account 
of  its  affecting  our  consciousness  in  certain  definite  ways.  'I'o  at- 
tempt to  regard  the  mind  as  material,  when  it  manifests  itself  lo 
itself  as  non-material,  compels  us  either  to  use  the  word  "material" 
in  an  unwonted  and  unauthorized  way,  or  else  to  attribute  to  matter 
in  general  certain  occult  j)owcrs  which  it  never  manifests  itself  to 
the  mind  as  pos.sessing,  and  which  make  it  really  to  he  cpu'tc  differ- 
ent from  what  its  manifestation  of  itself  would  indicate. 

The  only  way  of  maintaining  the  materiality  of  mind  would  then 
apjx'ar  to  he  that  of  denying  its  real  existence  at  all,  and  of  attril>- 
utiiig  its  phenomena  to  the  material  molecules  of  the  hrain  as  their 
real  and  material  suhstratuni  or  Kasis.  15iit  the  untenable  nature 
f)f  this  view  has  already  hccn  suflicicntly  indicated.  Or  perhaps  a 
strotig  temj)tation  may  Ix'  again  felt,  at  this  point,  to  recur  to  the 
hyjxitliesis  of  a  third  somewhat,  a  "two-faced  unity,"  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  phenomena  of  both  body  and  mind.  Hut  such  h\'poth- 
esis  can  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  in(|niry  whether  the  mind 
is  material  or  non-material.  The  ])henoniena  we  call  "mental," 
and  attribute  to  the  subject  of  consciousness,  would  remain  just  as 
radically  unlike  those  which  we  call  "physical,"  and  attribute  to 
matter,  after  making  the  hypothesis  as  before.  And  to  the  hypoth- 
esis itself  the  .same  objections  would  remain  opposed. 

The  negative  conclusion  that  mind  is  ;jo7?-material  is  rpiite  in- 
evitable for  <'V<'ry  one  who  admits  that  mind  is  a  real  being  w  ith 
any  nature  whatever. 

§  IS.  It  is  not  dillicult,  also,  to  show  that  we  must  make  the  cor- 
responding positive  statement,  and  afhrni  the  .sjiirititality  of  mind. 
This  we  can  do  with  confidence,  however,  only  so  long  as  we  mean 
bv  the  term  "  sj)iritualitv  "  simply  to  sum  uj)  and  express  in  one  word 
file  h^t  of  attributes  which  describe  the  known  activities  of  mind. 
To  perceive,  feel,  think,  will — in  brief,  to  be  conscious  in  some  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  conscious  life — this  is  to  be  positively  sj)irit- 
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ual,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  science  is  entitled  to  affirm  spiritual- 
ity of  mind  as  such.  As  soon  as  we  conceive  of  spirituality  as  some 
ethereal  extension  of  thinking  substance,  we  enter  upon  the  vain 
effort  to  conceive  of  mind  under  terms  of  matter,  and  at  the  same 
time  escape  the  consequences  of  so  conceiving  of  it.  Nor  can  we 
hope  to  vindicate  for  the  mind  such  spirituality  as  would  be  implied 
in  its  being  freed  from  all  relations  to  material  things,  or  from  de- 
pendence for  the  modes  of  its  being  upon  the  material  substratum 
of  the  brain.  How  spirit,  in  the  sense  of  disembodied  or  unem- 
bodied  mind,  would  perceive,  and  feel,  and  think,  and  will,  is  a  ques- 
tion toward  the  answer  to  which  we  can  make  no  beginning.  But 
to  control  the  mental  train  as  distinguished  from  being  a  passive 
member  of  a  psycho-physical  mechanism,  to  reason  so  as  to  deduce 
conclusions  and  make  inductions  to  general  laws,  to  recognize  the 
call  of  duty,  and  to  call  up  and  classify  in  the  consciousness  the 
lofty  and  complex  ideas  of  art  and  religion — these  and  other  similar 
operations  of  the  mind  pre-eminently  emphasize  its  spirituality. 

§  19.  In  somewhat  the  same  way  must  it  be  admitted  that  the 
question  of  the  imity  of  mind  has  given  rise  to  much  fruitless  and 
by  no  means  altogether  pertinent  debate.  The  attempt  to  conceive 
of  the  mind  as  a  unit-being,  constituted  after  the  analogy  of  those 
physical  structures  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  unities, 
inevitably  leads  to  confusion  and  error.  The  important  psycho- 
logical fact  is,  that  there  is  no  one  of  these  physical  unities  which 
does  not  derive  its  unity  from  the  unifying  actus  of  the  mind.  This 
statement  is  true  of  each  such  so-called  unity,  whether  it  is  per- 
ceived as  one  or  is  conceived  of  as  one.  The  unity  which  belongs 
to  the  percept  finds  its  source  in  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  per- 
ceiving mind;  the  unity  of  the  conception,  in  the  unifying  activity 
of  the  mind's  relating  faculty.  It  is  sometimes  supposed,  however, 
that  an  atom  which  should  have  no  parts,  be  perfectly  homogeneous 
throughout,  and  so  incapable  of  changes  of  its  interior  states,  would 
be  the  highest  possible  type  of  a  unity  of  real  being.  Nothing 
could  ever  happen  to  disturb  or  destroy  such  a  unity.  The  tempta- 
tion has  therefore  arisen  to  conceive  of  the  mind  after  the  analogy 
of  a  thinking  atom. 

§  20.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  thinking  atom  would 
be  in  far  less  danger  of  suffering  from  the  death  of  the  physical  basis 
of  its  thought  than  is  the  thinking  man.  But  two  considerations  of 
great  importance  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  mere  making  of 
the  hypothesis  of  such  an  atom.  Surely  such  an  atom  could  hardly 
have  any  experience  corresj)ondiiig  to  what  we  call  the  unity  of 
our  consciousness;  and  if  it  had  any  unity  of  consciousness  what- 
ever, such  unity  could  no  more  be  explained  as  arising  out  of,  or 
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coiulitioiu'i!  upon,  the  siiij|)licity  of  the  pliy.siciil  ln-in^  of  the  atom 
tliaii  tlu-  unity  of  our  consciou.suf.s.s  can  lu-  cxplaini-d  as  arising'  out 
of,  or  conditioned  uj)oii,  tlie  coinj)Iexity  of  our  physical  hein^. 

It  is  impossible  to  .see  how  a  unity  of  consciousness  at  all  resem- 
hliiip  what  we  understand  by  the  term  could  find  an  adecjuate  ma- 
terial substratum  in  a  single  ri^'id  atom.  In  other  words,  if  a  sj)irit- 
ual  being  having  a  unity  of  consciousness  were  i>rought  into  special 
j)sych(>-i)hysical  relations  with  a  material  being  incapable  of  any 
interior  changes,  because  possessed  of  no  parts  to  undergo  diatige, 
tliese  relations  would  have  to  be  totally  dilferent  from  any  which 
we  can  conceive  of  as  holding  between  the  body  and  mind  of  man. 
For  the  very  nature  of  the  mind's  unity  is  (lej)endent  upon  that 
variety  of  experiences  which  is  occasioned  in  the  mind  through  the 
changing  states  of  the  brain.  The  physical  basis  of  the  human 
mind  is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  complex  system  of  interacting 
molecules.  Certain  relations  can  be  traced  between  the  character 
of  these  physical  interactions  and  the  character  of  the  states  arising 
in  the  mind.  The.se  states  depend  for  tiuir  character,  and  even  for 
their  very  existence,  u])on  the  occurrence  of  the  corresponding 
material  changes.  A  brain  that  is  not  in  a  ceaseless  change  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  peculiar  sort  called  "neural"  is  a  dead  brain,  so  far 
as  its  influence  on  the  mind  is  concerned;  such  a  brain  could  not 
serve  as  the  substratum  or  physical  cause  of  mental  phenomena. 

Moreover,  comj)arative  anatomy  shows  us  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  molecules,  and  the  larger  the  variety  and  the  size  of  the 
organs  sj)ecially  related  to  the  mental  processes,  the  richer  in  vari- 
ety and  nobler  in  cpiality  the  mental  processes  themselves  become. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  highest  unity  of  consciousness  be- 
longs in  connection  with  the  greatest  complexity  of  the  material 
substratum.  The  animals  which  have  the  largest  cerebral  develoj>- 
ment  appear  (o  have,  too,  not  only  the  most  manifold  and  extensive 
mental  life,  l>ut  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  capacity  for  attril>- 
uting  the  phenomena  of  that  life  to  one  subject.  Those  j)sychical 
activities  which  are  connected  with  the  ])hysical  interaction  of  the 
greatest  number  of  material  elements  are  the  most  numerous  and 
significant;  and  they  are,  also,  actually  most  perfectly  harmoni/ed 
into  a  higher  unity  of  sj)iritual  selfK-onscious  being. 

No  information  derived  from  the  study  of  Physiological  V^y- 
chologv  warrants  us  in  aHirming  that  a  highly  developed  s«'lf-<'on- 
scious  existence  must,  from  the  iini\"ersal  necessities  of  the  case,  be 
united  with  a  vastly  complex  material  structure  like  the  hiiniaii 
l)rain.  Such  study  does,  howj-ver,  compt-l  us  to  afiirm  that  siirh 
a  unify  in  variety  as  is  the  htiman  mind  cannot  be  conceived  of 
in  dejieiidence  upon  the  movements  in  space  of  a  single  perfectly 
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rigid  and  unchanging  atom.  The  development  of  human  experi- 
ence is  conditioned  upon  the  arising  in  consciousness  of  many 
sensations  of  varied  quantities,  qualities,  and  orders  in  time;  upon 
the  synthesis  of  these  sensations  into  presentations  of  sense;  and 
upon  the  recall  of  the  presentations  in  the  form  of  representative 
ideas.  What  experience  would  be,  if  its  basis  were  not  laid  in 
such  rise  and  combination  and  recurrence  of  sensations,  we  cannot 
even  conjecture.  In  the  highest  flights  of  imagination,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  explorations  of  reflection,  we  never  wholly  escape  from  the 
influences  arising  in  this  basis.  The  nature  of  this  psychical  basis 
of  sensation  and  perception  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  the  living  and  acting  brain.  In  other  words,  what  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  constitute,  at  least  in  part,  the  "stuff"  of 
all  consciousness,  depends  upon  what  the  molecules  of  the  central 
nervous  system  are  doing.  We  cannot  even  conceive  of  any  other 
relations  as  possible  between  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
brain,  on  the  other,  than  relations  between  a  system  of  moving 
molecules  and  a  corresponding  change  of  conscious  states. 

Furthermore,  the  unity  of  a  single  indestructible  and  eternally 
unchanging  atom  would  afford  no  explanation  of  a  mental  unity. 
In  the  case  of  man's  mind  and  brain,  the  variety  of  the  nervous 
changes  in  part  explains  the  variety  of  the  mental  states;  but  nothing 
in  the  changing  relations  of  the  innumerable  moving  molecules 
throws  any  clear  light  on  the  origin  of  the  unity  of  mind  in  con- 
sciousness. A  material  being  absolutely  without  distinction  of  parts 
would  be,  for  that  fact,  no  better  fitted  to  become  conscious  of 
itself  as  one.  A  series  of  states  of  consciousness  can  indeed  be 
attributed  by  our  imagination  to  such  a  being.  From  the  purely  psy- 
chological point  of  view  we  can  conceive  of  the  unit-atom  as  having 
an  experience  resembling  our  own.  W^e,  in  our  consciousness,  can 
imagine  such  a  being  as  the  subject  of  states,  and  as  attributing 
each  of  these  states  to  one  and  the  same  subject — namely  the  "I" 
of  the  unit-atom — after  the  fashion  of  our  customary  mental  be- 
havior. But  this  is  quite  a  difi'erent  thing  from  explaining  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  an  atom  as  arising,  with  respect  to  its  unity,  out 
of  the  material  nature  of  the  atom.  By  the  very  hypothesis,  the 
material  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of  atom  can  have  no  states; 
it  never  changes;  it  is  always  the  same.  But  consciousness  is  al- 
ways some  particular  definite  state;  and  self-consciousness  is  always 
the  being  aware  of  some  particular  definite  state.  There  is  no  con- 
sciousness in  general;  there  is  no  coiisciousness  which  does  not  in- 
volve change  of  state.  Indeed,  ciiiiiige  is  a  reality  in  human  con- 
sciousness, if  nowhere  else  in  the  universe  of  being.  No  particular 
State  of  consciousness,  whether  considered  as  involving  an  attribu- 
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(ion  of  that  state  to  a  .siil)jc<-t  or  not,  could  be  oxplaiiicd  Ky  reference 
to  the  material  nature  or  condition  of  such  a  unit-atorn. 

§  21.  'I'he  fore^oin^'  remarks  have  their  value  chiefly  a.s  a  warn- 
ing apiinst  .su|)|)osing  tluit  the  unity  of  the  soul  sulFers  any  preju- 
dice hecause  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  or  explained  from  a  point  of 
view  furnisheii  by  physical  analogies.  To  be  one,  as  a  rigid  mate- 
rial atom  may  ])os>il)iy  be  re^Mrded  as  one,  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  sold.  C)r  if  it  l)e  adniitte(i  that,  in  case  it  had  such  unity,  it 
could  never  cease  to  exist,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  we  are  un- 
able to  see  how  it  could  ever  begin  to  exist  as  a  self-conscious  mind. 
If  the  unit-atom  could  never  die,  it  coiikl  also  never  live — as  a  con- 
.seious  psychical  existence.  And  it  is  the  unity  which  the  mind 
plainly  has  in  self-consciousness  that  is  alone  worth  contending  for. 
If  the  mind  were  really — that  is,  regarded  as  out  nf  its  own  con- 
sciousness— one,  and  yet  two  or  more  in  consciousness,  it  would 
be  no  better,  but  rather  the  worse  off.  If  it  were  really  one,  but 
were  ol)liged  not  to  know  itself  as  one,  and  could  never  be  aware 
of  its  own  states,  or  attribute  them  to  the  one  "I"  which  is  the 
subject  of  them  all,  it  would  surely  Ije  the  worse  off.  To  be  one,  in 
the  only  meaning  f)f  the  word  that  is  of  real  value,  is  to  have  and 
to  keep  the  unity  of  consciousness.  If  this  unity  were  really  a  mere 
.seeming — a  trick  of  nature  to  cheat  the  mind — the  .seeming  would 
ff)rever  seem  real,  would,  indeed,  be  the  ground  of  all  reality;  the 
trick  would  be  the  kindest  of  all  illusions,  and  one  from  which  we 
should  crave  never  to  be  set  free.  When,  then,  we  have  recognizeci 
the  fact  that  all  ordering  and  development  of  human  consciousness 
im[)lies  this  kind  of  unit-being  as  belonging  to  the  mind,  we  have 
gone  as  far  in  vindication  of  the  mind's  rights  as  we  have  any  psy- 
chological interest  in  going. 

§  22.  It  would  seem,  finally,  as  though  our  excursion  thus  far 
into  the  debatable  field  of  metaphysical  discussion,  might  commend 
itself  to  any  unprejudiced  and  critical  student  of  those  phenomena, 
which  we  have  calle(l  "correlations,"  existing  as  matter-of-fact  ex- 
periences, between  the  human  nervous  mechanism  and  the  human 
mental  life.  The  conclusions  warrante(l.  in  our  judgment,  by  the 
[)henomena,  are  by  no  means  a  final  settlement  of  the  metaphysical 
problems  invoKed.  A>  to  the  "ground"  of  these  correlations,  and 
as  to  how  it  is  related  to  that  Meing  of  the  World,  which  science  is 
accustomed  to  speak  of  as  Nature,  and  which  the  (lifferent  schools 
of  |)hilosoj)hv  have  conceived  of  in  various  ways,  as  to  the  first  and 
last  things  of  mind,  ])sychology  as  stmlied  from  the  physiological 
and  experimental  jxiints  of  view  finds  itself  unable  to  pronounce. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  «-xj)lain  the  entire  being  of  the  mind  as  arising 
out  of  the  develi»pnn'nt  of  the  physical  germ  from  which  the  bodily 
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members  unfold  themselves.  It  knows  no  decisive  reason  against 
the  belief  that  such  a  non-material  and  real  unit-being,  as  the  mind 
is,  should  exist  in  other  relations  than  those  which  it  sustains  at 
present  to  the  structure  of  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  discloses 
certain  phenomena  which  at  least  suggest,  and  perhaps  confirm, 
the  possibility  of  such  existence  for  the  Mind.  But,  in  general, 
if  it  remain  faithful  to  its  ow^n  mission,  within  its  own  limits,  it  en- 
trusts the  full  consideration  of  these  questions,  after  it  has  cleared 
the  way  from  barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  Rational 
Psychology,  to  Ethics,  to  Metaphysics,  and  to  Theology. 
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von  ToImI.  537 
Trauts<holdt.  494 
Treve.s.  537  f. 
Triplett.  533.  547  f. 
Trotter.  349 
Turnbull.  315 
Tyndall.  328 

Uruantsciiithcii,  000 
Urstein.  591 

VAt.r.STlN.  305.  373  f  .  392.  474 

Valsava.  2(M) 

Van  Biervli4t.  574 

Van  I)«'en.  227 

Van  C.ehuchten.  70.  103  f. 

Veratruth.  .'■>09 

Veratti.  108 

Verworn.  15.  29() 

Vlerordt.  329.  39S  f. 

VlKAiai,  110 

von  Vints<-lu.Tiu.  392,  475,  477 

Vo«ste,  337 

VoKt.  ('..  2.30 

Vok'l.  <»  .  230.  248.  250.  207.  270  f. 

Volkniaiui.  .309  fT..  401.  505 

Volkmann  von  Volkmar.  413.  470.  511 

Volt  a,  305 

WAtivr.H.  97.  523 
Waldiyor.  112 
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Waller,  137 

Ward,  584,  594 

Warnecke,  38 

Warren,  171  f. 

Washburn,  544 

Watson,  59,  62,  547 

Watt,  494  f. 

Weber,  E.,  509 

Weber,   E.   H.,  304,   326,  346  f.,  360,   363, 

366,  371  f.,  394,  396  ff.,  404  f.,  474 
Welgert,  264 
Wernicke,  257  ff. 
Whipple,  601 
Wlen,  368  f.,  371 
Wilson,  395 
Winch,  571 
Wirtb,  596 


Witasek,  582 

von  Wittich,  474,  476,  479 

Woodworth,  157,  350,  535,  537,  552,  569,  594 

Wright,  533 

Wundt,  10,  274,  290;  338,  376,  384,  397, 
410,  415,  421  ff.,  425,  427,  432.  448,  456, 
462,  476,  478  f.,  481  ff.,  501  f.,  506  f.,  516. 
526,  594,  601,  610 

Yerkes,  547  f. 
Yoakum,  541 
Young,  341 

Ziehen,  511 
Zinn,  228 
Zoth,  421,  429 
Zwaardemaker,  307  f.,  374 
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AtmowTT  prrrn,  317 

Ab.strartlon.    6U5   tl.;     In   perception.    596; 

In  recall.  6<M)  f. 
Accoininixlalion  of  the  ej-e,   188,  325,  414, 

417.  423.  427;    to  pilch.  200 
Arhroinatopsia,  253 
Action  theory  of  consciousness,  610  f. 
Action  time.  333.  474  f. 
Acuity,  357;    of  hearinK.  368  f.;    of  muscle 

sense.  364.  409;   of  smell.  373  f.;   of  ta-ste. 

372  f.;  of  temperatun-  sense.  365  f.,  406  f.; 

of  touch.  365,  397.  408;    of  vision.  326. 

371  f..  427  ff..  461 
Ailaptation.  545  f..  570;  of  the  retina,  195  f., 

333.  337.   371.   378,  540;    of  Other  sense 

ortfaius,  308.  346  f.,  378.  540;    of  central 

origins.  540 
Adjustment.  482  ff..  489.  491,  494.  551.  555. 

569.  582,  5H9  f..  602,  605  t.,  621  f.;   neural 

mechanism  of,  624 
Adolescence,  661 
yHsthetics,  504 
AfTection,  500  ff. 
Afler-hraln.  48  ft. 
Afler-<ILscharKe.  166 
After-lmase.  460.  475,  587;    negative,  337, 

343:    iKXsitlve,  338 
Ageusia.  311 
Agraphia.  254  f.,  261 
Alexia.  252 

Alliance  of  reflexes.   169.   172  f. 
AinhlKUous  figures.  594.  620 
Amnesia.  253.  260.  544 
Am<fba.  »x-havlor  of.  14  f..  64.  544,  612 
Amphlhla.  brain  of.  27.  29  IT.,    intelligence 

of.  547 
Ampulla.  201.  203  f.,  210 
Amputation.  218 
Amusia.  250.  253 
Aiialirta.  517 
Analy-iLs.  186.  302.  307.  310.  312  f..  319.  326. 

3:J0.   .Ml.   343   f..   3.M)   ff..   3.13.   3S0.   440. 

450  fT  .  458.  5<»0.  551  ff..  569.  6<)5  fT.;    de- 

jM-ndi-rit  on  as-so*  lailon  l>y  sliiiiliirlty.  5H9; 

In  jK-rceptlon.  596  ff.;    neural  mcchaniatn 

of.  624  f. 
Ana-HtomonU  of  branchefl  of  ner\"p-cell8,  18, 

21.  112  IT.:    of  nerves.  243.  285  f. 
AncHthixla.  244  f  .  464.  517.  526 
AnesthellcH.    120.   287,   2.S9  ft. 
AnKle  Uluslon,  442  (T. 
Annelids,  ix-rvous  oyfitem  of.  20  (T. 
Anosmia.  3()6.  30H 
Aiithroi>ol<l    aiM-s.    brain   of.    33   fT.,    228   f., 

236  ft  ;    Intcllljjrnce  of,  652  f. 
AnvU,   197  fT. 


•/Apha-sla,  253.  255  fT.,  544,  663;  varieties  of. 
U*?n5  fT. 

Apot)lexy.  93 

Apixrceptlon.  380,  452,  483  fT.,  487,  497 
673 

Ai>prehension,  376,  436,  442,  444.  488,  491. 
597 

A  praxis,  253  f.,  263 

A<iue<luct,  49,  78,  83  f. 

Aqueous  humor.  183  f..  186  f. 

Arachnoid.  70 

Archipalllal  system.  95 

Archipallium.  31  f..  86.  219.  223.  250 

Area,  judgments  and  Illusions  of.  447  f. 

Area  of  the  cortex,  functional.  235  fT.;  hls- 
tolocicai.  268  ff.;  auditory.  249  f..  272; 
of  Broca.  255.  257  fT.;  jrustalory.  251;  In- 
tellectual. 251.  262;  motor.  228.  232. 
235  ff..  254.  267  ff..  272:  olfactory.  250  f.; 
prefrontal.  270  fT.;  .stnsory.  244  fT..  267  ff; 
silent.  229.  244.  251;  somesthetic.  244  IT.. 
403  f.;  of  speech.  227.  233.  255  fT.;  stri- 
ate. 271  f.;  visual.  246  ff..  271  f.;  of 
Wernlcice.  257  ff. 

As.sociatlon.  402.  427,  429  f.,  454  f.,  466  ff., 
493  fT..  502;  by  contiiruity.  584.  617  ff.; 
by  similarity,  588  f.;  convwreent,  624; 
controlled.  495.  586,  589,  623  f.;  dy- 
namical. .562.  579.  .^4.  616.  660  f.;  forma- 
tion of.  542.  544.  546.  549,  .151  f.;  554.  570. 
575  f..  577  ff.,  617  ff.;  fn-<'.  495.  .186; 
neural  mechanism  of.  617  ff.:  ojH-ratlon  of, 
583  ff.;  principal  and  sut>onlinate.  578  f.; 
remote,  579.  .181,  619;  M-rlal.  578  f..  681, 
620  ff.;    s\il)llmlnal.  .184.  612 

As.soclatlon  llbn-.s.  58.  96.  223  f..  233.  246, 
251  f..  269 

As.soclation  time.  493  ff..  573,  583 

Aslereoktiosls,  2.13 

Astltrniatlsm,   187 

Asymbolla.  252  f. 

Atom,  cono'pt  of,  676;  reality  of.  680; 
unity  of.  679;  the  unity  of  the  mind  not 
atomic,  683  ff. 

Attention,  401,  407,  435,  440,  4.10,  458.  483, 
532,  541,  550,  5.16,  561  ff.,  571  f.,  582  f., 
587.  .196  ff.;  centre  for.  262.  274;  ccrrbrmj 
conditions  of.  609  ff.,  618  ff.;  definition  of, 
596  f.:  clt'tarmlnatlon  of.  6<^M):  ex|Mctant, 
we  Kijiectancy:  fi-«-llnjrs  of.  214,  .107; 
field  of.  .197.  6(»9:  fluctuation  of.  599  f.; 
motor  adjn.stnients  in.  249  ff..  507  f..  531; 
Bhiftink'  of,  598  f.,  611,  618,  620  ff.,  span  of, 
.160,  597 

Attraction.  442  f. 

Auditory  ana.  249  f. 
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Auditory  perception  of  space,  392  ff. 
J   Auditory  sensations,   312   ff.,   367   ff.,   475, 
529  f.,  659 

Automatism.  64  f.,  147  ff.,  158,  485,  496. 
533  ff.,  559,  564,  610 

Autonomic  system  of  nerves,  150 

Average  error,  358  f. 

Axis  cylinder  process,  see  Axon. 

Axon,  74,  97,  100  ff.;  central,  44;  classes  of, 
44;  conduction  in,  111;  function  of,  109  f.; 
growth  of,  41  ff.,  98;  motor,  42,  212;  sen- 
sory, 42,  48,  177  ff.;  sheaths  of,  99,  142; 
structure  of,  100  f.;  types  of,  104  f.,  265; 
see  Nerve-Fibre. 

Bahnung,  170 

"Baskets,"  108  ff. 

Beats,  322  f. 

Beauty,  529  ff. 

Behavior,  of  Amoeba,  14  f.;   of  earthworm, 
22;   of  jelly-fish,  17  ff.;   of  sponge,  17 
/     Binocular  vision,  414  f.,  427  ff.,  436,  458, 
^  465;   contrast,  452;   rivalry,  452  f.,  598  f.; 

mixture,  452 

Birds,  brain  of,  29  ff.;    intelligence  of,  547 

Blind,  tactile  sensitivity  of  the,  402  f.,  411 

Blind  spot,  193  f. 

Blocking  of  nerve  impulses,  287,  289  f. 

Bodily  resonance  of  emotion,  525 

Body,  relations  of,  to  mind,  629  ff. 

Bone-conduction  to  the  ear,  197,  393  f. 

Brain,  66,  75;  action  of,  on  mind,  643  f.; 
chemistry  of,  117  ff.,  291;  circulation  in, 
68,  70,  125,  215,  291,  643,  663;  develop- 
ment of,  48  ff.;  functions  of,  213  ff.;  of 
invertebrates,  24  ff.;  of  man,  33  ff.;  as 
organ  of  mind,  636  ff.;  as  seat  of  mind, 
213  ff.,  632  ff.;  a  tube,  39,  48  f.;  of  ver- 
tebrates, 25  ff.;  weight  of,  see  Brain- 
weight 

Brain-stem,  27  f.,  77  ff.,  155,  241;  develop- 
ment of,  55  ff. 

Brain  vesicles,  48 

Brain-weight,  of  idiots,  656;  of  mammals, 
33  f.;  of  primates,  34  f.;  of  races  of  man, 
35;  as  related  to  age,  59  ff.,  660  f.;  to 
intelligence,  33,  60  f.,  216  f.;  to  sex,  60; 
to  stature,  33,  60 

Bridgman,  Laura,  brain  of,  58 

Brightness,  327,  329,  331,  333,  354  f.,  370  f. 

Bulb  or  medulla,  48,  66,  69,  75  ff.;  develop- 
ment of,  56  f.;   function  of,  157  f. 

Calcari.ve  region,  223,  248  f.,  252,  268  f., 

271 
Callosum,  33,  54,  77  f.;  85  f.,  222  ff.,  254,  263 
Calm.  501  f.,  506,  508,  531 
Carbon  dioxide  in  nervous  activity,  135,  137, 

291;    in  respiration,  148;    in  fatigue,  538 
Catabolism  in  nerve,  135  ff.;    in  brain,  215, 

290  f. 
Cau.sal   relations  between  brain  and   mind, 

641  ff. 
Cause,  concept  of,  647,  650 
Cell,  definition,  13  f.;    chemistry  of,  119  f.; 

gustatory,   178  f. ;    nerve,  see  Nerve-Cell, 

olfartory,   176  f. 
Cell-body,"  286  ff. 
Cell  membrane,  14,  119  f. 


Central  canal  of  the  cord,  39,  45,  72 

Central  factors  in  illusions,  444,  447,  449  ff.; 
in  reaction  time,  481  f. 

Centralization  in  the  nervous  system,  20  ff. 

Cerebellar  system,  95 

Cerebellum,  66,  75  ff.,  86  f.,  108  ff.,  221  f.; 
development  of,  49,  54;  function  of,  156  f., 
211  f.  — 

Cerebral  ganglion  of  invertebrates,  24  ff. 

Cerebrin,  121 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  49 

Cerebrum,  66,  76  ff.,  156,  219  ff.;  develop- 
ment of,  49  ff.;  in  different  animals,  26, 
31  ff.;  influence  of,  on  reflexes,  158  f., 
171  f.,  241,  505,  532  ff.;  injury  of,  215, 
217  ff.,  252  ff.,  262,  274,  644,  f.,  663; 
localization  of  functions  of,  213  fif.,  235  ff.; 
as  related  to  consciousness,  213  ff.,  298, 
609  ff.,  618,  633  ff.;  removal  of,  158  f., 
2 1 7 ;  as  seat  of  mental  functions,  2 1 9, 28 1  ff . ; 
see  Brain 

Character,  262 

Chemical  changes  in  retina,  195,  325 

Chemical  elements  in  brain,  118,  279 

Chemical  integration  of  the  body,  151 

Chemical  senses,  28,  375,  479 

Chemistry  of  nervous  tissue,  117  ff.,  279  f. 

Chinese  music,  320 

Choice-time,  484,  488,  497 

Cholesterin,  120  f. 

Chorda  tympani,  179 

Choroid,  183  f.,  194 

Chromatolysis,  105,  240 

Chromosome,  37 

CUiary  muscle,  183,  188  f.,  427 

Circulation,  in  brain,  68,  70,  125,  215,  291, 
526,  643  f.,  663;  during  emotion,  505  ff., 
523  ff.;  as  a  means  of  co-ordination,  151; 
in  nerves,  137 

Clang,  313  f.,  318  f.,  369,  395 

Classification  of  mental  functions,  664,  666; 
of  odors,  307;  of  sensations,  300  ff.;  of 
sounds,  312  f.;   of  tastes,  310 

Clearness,  597 

"Climbing  fibres,"  109  f. 

Cochlea,  200  ff.,  280 

Cochlear  nerve,  82,  90,  203 

Coclenterate,  nervous  system  in.  17  ff. 

Coena'sthesia,  350,  518  f. 

Cold  spots,  181,  344  ff.,  366,  405 

Collaterals,  42,  73,  88,  111,  265,  268 

Collectors,  162,  240,  622  f. 

Color  blindness,  335  f.,  343 

Color  mixture,  330  ff.,  340,  343,  452 

Color-tone,  327,  333,  337 

Color  triangle,  344 

Color  vision,  196,  324,  327  ff.,  352.  476.  490; 
theories  of,  340  ff. 

Columns  of  the  cord,  40,  46  ff.,  71,  73  ff., 
79  ff.,  89  f.:   of  Clarke.  74,  90;   of  CJoll.  7.'. 

Commis.sures,  40.  43  f..  71  f..  89 

Conipari.son.  376,  440,  4S8.  601  ff.;  mediate 
and  inuncdiate,  601;    prooe.s.s  of,  602  f. 

Com[)fnsatory  movements,  155.  209  ff. 

Comjwtition.  between  stimuli,  173;  dyn- 
amogenic  effect  of.  533 

Complementary  colors.  332.  334.  339.  342  f. 

"Complexes,"  609.  586 

Concatenation.  64.  280  t. 
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Concept,  466 

Cotiduciion.  alterations  of,  133.  139;  in 
axon.  111.  133  ff..  279  (.;  in  pray  matter, 
111.  -.'86  fT.;  lrr»-<ii)ro<al.  111.  29<);  in 
nerves.  127  fT.;  in  nerve-net.  19  f. :  as 
primary  function  of  ner\ons  tLnsue.  16.  33. 
143.  279  f.;  rapi'l,  fine  to  lonK  nerve- 
fibres.  20  t.:  reversitile.  133  fT.;  at  syn- 
apse. Ill,  286  f.,  2y<>;  velfH-ity  of.  in 
nerves.  131  fT..  473;    in  other  tLs.sue.s,  132 

Comluctivlty,  15  f..  127.  133 

Con<lii<  tor.  10.  65.  127  fT.;  artificial.  139  fT.; 
indlfTereiit,  2S4  f. 

Cones  of  tlie  retina.  190  fT.  325  f..  352 

Contiuxion.  441.  444,  447.  451 

Conjunctiva.   180  f.,  184 

Con.s<-iousne.'i.s.  651.  666.  685;  centre  of.  483. 
564.  597;  cerebral  conditions  of.  609  fT.. 
618,635;  double,  679;  elements  of.  500  f.. 
811:  fiel.l  of.  431.  4.S3.  597.  618;  intensity 
of.  597.  609  f.,  650;  limits  of.  430  f.;  relation 
of.  to  learning'  and  habit.  496.  .163  f.;  to 
bo<iily  movements.  145  f.;  seat  of,  213  fT.. 
633  fT.;  theories  of.  610  (.;  unity  of.  679, 
684  fT. 

Con.servation  of  enerej',  646  fT.;  Inappli- 
cable to  relations  of  mind  and  bo<iy.  650  f., 
665;    within  the  nervous  system.  648  ff. 

Con.sonance.  321  fT.,  529 

Constant  errors.  409.  437  ff. 

Contours,  prevalence  and  rivalry  of.  452 

Contrast,  in  ix-rception  of  space.  439.  441. 
443.447.451;  in  taste.  311;  in  temixra- 
ture.  347;    in  vision.  339  f.,  343.  435.  452 

Convergence,  of  the  eyes.  189.  427:  of  ntT- 
vous  impulses,  93,  161  f..  171.  403.  622  fT. 

Convolution,  see  Gyre 

Co-ordination,  us  function  of  nerve-centres, 
63  ff.,  93.  281  fT..  285  f.;  in  movements 
Initiated  from  cortex.  241.  254.  261  f  . 
562.  565.  622  ff.;  in  reflexes.  1.13.  155. 
157  f..  169.  172,  241.  622;  in  sponpe.  17; 
In  worm.  24 

Core  conductor.  139  f..  284 

Core  mo<le|.  1.39  f. 

Cornea.  181  fT..  186  fT..  346 

Corpuscle.  Pacinian.   180  ff.;    tactile.   180 

Correlation  Ix'twi-i-n  the  nrurai  and  the 
mental.  3.  6.  9  f..  124  fT..  213  ff..  281.  292  f.. 
298  f..  375.  381.  458.  483.  485.  .192.  607  ff.. 
629  fT.;  conception  of.  629  fT.;  limits  of. 
6.16  ff.,  664  fT.,  677  f. 

rorresi)ondlnK  i>oint.s.  248  f..  424  fT. 

Cortex  of  cereUllum.  54.  86.  10.3.  108  fT.: 
of  cerebrum.  31  fT..  104.  222  fT..  264  fT.; 
development  of,  62  ff.,  62;  a.t  wat  of 
mind.  634 

Coverinif  points.  424 

Crab,  nervous  syntcm  of.  24  f.,  288;  learninR 
by,  546 

Cros.s-e<lucation.  .165 

CroHsiiiK  of  nerves.  243.  285  f. 

Cuneu.i.  222.  247 

Curare.   1 .16 

(.'urnnt  of  action.  134.  137  f.,  230 

Currftit  of  injury.   Ml  f. 

Current  of  rest.  141  f 

Cutaneou.i  wn.'tes.  179  ff..  244.  344  fT  .352. 
363  ff..  473.  475  fT..  517 
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Ik-afne.ss.  250.  316 

Decerebrate  animal.  152.  155.  158  f..  168  f.. 

525 
Decus.sation8,  69.  79.  ft..  91  (..  247.  250 
I)<-ep  s«-nsibllity.  181 
DfKeneration  of  nerve-flbres.  73.  87  f .  1 12  f.. 

239.  288 
Dendrites.  42.  97.  101  ff..  265  f..  268;    func- 
tion of.  107  f..  161.  287  ff.;    mobUity  of. 

2S9.  613 
I)<partinK  station,  251 
I)epre.ssion,  501  f.,  531 
Depth.  iM-rcepllonof,  4l3f..  416,  423,  426  ff., 

458,  465 
Dt'terminlng  tendency,  495  ff. 
iX-velopment.  of  the  miiul.  654  ff.;    of  the 

nervous   system,    in    the    individual.    36. 

275,  279,  298,  655,  672;   in  the  race.   13. 

298;     of   space-p<rception.    381.    384    fl., 

390  f..  410.  431.  458.  463  fT. 
Dia-schizis.  243 

Dichromatic  vision.  336.  340.  343  f. 
Dienc-ephalon,  48 
DifTerence  tone.  323 
Diffusion,  in  living  cells,  14.  290 
DLscriminalion.    376    fT..    403    f..    410,    665; 

audhory.  315  ff..  369;  as  a  factor  in  learn- 

InK.  550.  554  f..  571:   of  intensities.  3.13  fT.. 

378  f.;   olfactory.  374;    tactile,  348.  396  fT.; 

time  of.  360.  4S8  fT..  497,  571;    visual.  326. 

329.  331.  336 
Disposition.  543.  583 
I)i.s.so<iation.  534  f. 
Distribution  of  nervous  impulses,  93.  159  f.. 

168.  622  ff.;   of  training.  581.  616 
Divide<l  space,  illusion  of.  438  ff..  448 
Division  of  labor  in  animal  economy.    15. 

64  ff..   175.  351 
Dizziness.  211.  3.10 
Dorsal  column.  40.  48.  80  f. 
Dorsal  liorn.  46 
Dorsal  root.  40.  43  f..  46  fT. 
Dot  hcure.  .198.  618 
Double  contact.  411  f..  637 
Double  ImaKes,  414.  424  ff..  4.36.  465 
Drainage  theory.  611  ff..  618  fT. 
Dnams.  i^.  643 
Dualism.  6.30.  640.  652 
Ductus  cochlearLs.  202  f..  205 
Duplex  theory  of  vision.  196.  340 
Dura  mater.  70 
DynamopenesLs.  532  f. 

Eah.  196  fT.;    an  analytic    ormui.  206.  319; 

development    of.  56;    Inertia  of.  474.  476. 

479;   Internal.  28.  155  f. 
K»T  dnmi.  197 

Kccentric  projection.  303,  38-1.  .30O.  4H 
Kconomy  in  learninir.  577  f.,  581  f. 
Kcto<1erm,  3S  n. 
KfTector.    16.  65.  99 
higrnlirhl.  325.  357,  369.  433 
KInfUlilunjr.  4.V) 

Kinstellunc.  602:    we  also  Adjustment 
Klectricol  excitation  of  cortex.  228  fT.;    of 

nerve.   130  f.;    of  sen.'H-  orpanji,  305.  309. 

325 
Qcctricai   phcnotaen*  In  cortex.   230;    in 
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nerves,  137  ft.;  in  the  retina,  138,  194; 
during  emotion,  509  f. 

Electrical  theory  of  nerve  impulse,  138, 
140  flf.;   of  the  synapse,  289  f. 

Electrophysiology,  130 

Electrotonic  currents  in  nerve,  139  f. 

Electrotonus,  138  f. 

Elements  of  consciousness,  500  f.,  511 

Elimination  by  subtraction,  491,  497  f. 

Embryo,  37  ff.;   mental  life  of,  658 

Embryology,  36  ff. 

Eminent  men,  brain  weights  of,  60  f. 

Emotion,  509,  521  ff.,  661;  bodily  symp- 
toms of,  523  ff.;  central  factors  in,  522, 
644;  sensory  factors  in,  523,  644;  sup- 
pression of,  586;   theories  of,  522  f.,  525 

Empiristic  theory,  385,  418,  458  f. 

End-brain,  31,  48  ff. 

End-bulb,  180  f. 

End-organs,  175  ff.,  280,  299,  304,  351  f., 
375,  473,  479 

End-plate,  motor,  100,  136,  212 

Endoneurium,  99 

Enlargements  of  the  cord,  69  f.,  74 

Entoderm,  38 

Epicritic  sensibility,  349 

Epineurium,  99 

Equally  tempered  scale,  320 

Equilibrium,  157,  209,  282 

Erect  vision,  453  ff. 

Eustachian  tube,  197  f.,  200 

Excitability,  see  Irritability 

Excitation,  method  of,  228  ff.,  244,  249   ff. 

Excitement,  501  f.,  506,  508,  531 

Exercise,  nutritive  effects  of,  59,  62,  581,  616 

Expectancy,  480,  502,  507,  556,  602;  physi- 
ology of,  621  f. 

Experience,  380,  418,  458.  468,  542,  549  f., 
563,  593  f.,  646,  657  f.,  679,  685 

Extensity,  383,  418  f. 

Extent,  perception  of,  364,  371,  409,  431  f., 
440,  467  f.,  490 

External  ear,  196  f.,  394 

External  meatus,  196  f. 

Extirpation,   229  ff.,   238,  241,   262  f.,   663 

Eye,  axes  of,  420  ff.;  development  of,  49, 
56;  fixation  of,  420,  448  f..  459  f.;  move- 
ments of.  185  f.,  189,  246  ff.,  269,  414  f. 
417,  420,  427,  447  ff.,  454.  457,  459  ff., 
630,  659;  muscles  of,  185  f.,  420  f.; 
nerves  of,  189,  191;  nerve-centres  of,  25, 
30,  56,  83,  92.  158,  189,  237,  246  ff.;  per- 
ceptions of,  413  ff.;  positions  of,  421  f., 
465;  rotation  of,  420  ff.;  structure  of, 
182  ff.;  torsion  of,  421  ff. 

FAaLiTATiON,  170  ff.,  511,  584,  590,  599,  612 

Faculties,  255,274,  391,566,  571,  581,655, 
666;   development  of,  657 

Fatigue,  causes  of,  538  ff.;  curve  of,  536, 
538;  feelings  of,  350,  536,  538  f.;  level  of, 
637;  mental,  401,  537  f.,  541;  of  muscle. 
636  ff.;  of  nerve-centres,  538  ff.,  611  ff.; 
of  nerve-fibres,  136;  pro<iucts  of.  538  f.; 
of  sense  organs.  308.  337,  453.  537;  varie- 
ties of.  539  ff. 

Fechner's  law.  361.  377  ff..  480 

Feeling.  302,  373,  496,  500  ff..  564  f..  567. 
658,  666;    aesthetic,  605,  613  f.,  628  ff.. 


664;  classification  of,  512  ff.,  526;  com- 
mon, 518  f.;  complex,  518  f.,  521  ff.;  con- 
tent of,  514;  definition  of,  500;  dimen- 
sions of,  501  f.,  506  ff.,  526;  experiments 
on,  504;  expression  of,  505  ff.;  intel- 
lectual, 502  f.,  513  f.,  527  f.,  544,  584, 
590  f.;  intensity  of.  514;  moral,  513  f., 
664;  nature  of,  500,  503,  511;  neutral, 
515  f.;  number  of,  501;  physiology  of, 
504  ff.;  rhythm  of,  514  f.;  sensuous, 
513  f.,  518  ff.;  sthenic  and  asthenic.  524; 
teleology  of.  527;  theories  of,  604  f., 
610  ff.,  522  ff. 

Feeling  of  familiarity,  503,  644,  590  f.;  of 
strangeness,  544 

Feelings  of  innervation,  407  f. 

Feeling-tone  of  sensations,  502.  512,  515  ff.. 
619  ff.,  633,  635 

Fenestra  ovalis.  198,  205 

Fenestra  rotunda.  198.  205 

Fibrillar  theory,  114 

Field  of  touch,  396  ff.;  of  vision,  415  ff..  436. 
438,  456  ff..  461  ff. 

Fillet,  lateral,  82  f.;  mesial,  81,  83  f.,  90,  246 

Filum  terminale,  69  f.,  72 

Fishes,  brain  of,  27,  29  ff.:  intelligence  of,  217 

Fissure,  calcarine,  222.  247  ff.;  central. 
220  ff.,  236  ff.,  244  f.,  271;  of  cerebellum, 
86;  of  cerebrum,  33,  51  ff.,  220  ff.;  cing- 
ulate,  222;  of  the  cord,  45.  69  ff..  79  f.; 
intraparietal,  221;  longitudinal.  52;  par- 
leto-occipital.  220,  222,  247;  postcentral, 
221;  precentral,  221;  of  Rolando,  220  ff., 
236  ff.,  244  f.,  271;  of  Sylvius,  51  ff.,  76, 
86,  220  f.,  249  f. 

Fixation  of  the  eye.  420,  448  f.,  459  f. 

Flatworm,  20 

Fore-brain,  31 

Fore-dog,  153,  166 

Fore-period,  480,  482  ff.,  489 

Forgetting,  546,  S73  ff.;   curve  of,  576  ff. 

Fornix,  77  f.,  85  f.,  95.  219,  223 

Fovea  centralis.  193.  195,  247  f.,  334,  420. 
459  f. 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  327  ff. 

Free  nerve-ending,  180  f. 

Functions,  fundamental  of  animals,  14; 
intellectual,  219,  224,  251  ff..  273  f. 

Fundamental  system,  26  ff.,  47,  66  f.,  94,  96 

Fundamental  tone,  319 

Fusion,  321  ff.,  403  f.,  410,  450  f.,  699 

Ganguon,  cerebral,  24;  In  invertebrates, 
20  ff.;  spinal,  26.  42  ff..  60,  56.  73  f..  104, 
106;  spiral,  203 

Genetic  theory  of  space  perception,  386 

Geniculatum,  78f.,  84  f.,  91  f.,  96, 246.  248.  2.50 

Geometrical  illusions,  437  ff.;  theories  of. 
447  ff. 

Geometrical  senses.  352,  383,  390.  410.418 

Germ  layers.  38 

Ge.staltqualitaten.  601 

Golgi  net.  113;  Golgi  stain.  103,  112.  204  f.. 
267.  269 

Gray  matter.  45.  53  f..  73.  102,  106.  118,  222. 
226;  conduction  In.  110.  286  ff. 

(Jround  bundle.  47.  94 

Growth  of  the  brain.  59  ff.;  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  57  ff. 
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Gyrr.  221;  »nKular.  221.  2-I6  f.;  d.nUto. 
219:  rrontal,  221;  (iLslforin,  222;  lin- 
fCiial,  222,  2-17:  occipital,  222;  parii'tal, 
221  f.;  I)0«.t<«-titnil,  2-2<)  fT.,  235  ff.,  244  fT.; 
pre<vntraJ,  220  fT.,  235  fT.,  245  f..  261, 
'MH  fT.;  stipraniar^nal,  221;  tc-oiitoral, 
221:  sUnnoid,  235 

HAnENILA.  7H.  05 

Hahlt,  263;   formation  of,  545  fT.;   orders  of, 

556  fT.;    law  of.  615  fT. 
Hair-rpo'ptors,    179  f  .  346 
Haiiiu-iiiation.s,  306,  436,  644 
Hammer,  197  fT. 
Harmony,  321  fT.,  529 
Hiad,  25,  28;    receptors  of,  25,  27  f. 
Hearintr,  acuity  of,   36H  f. ;    eiid-or»»n  of. 

196  fT.,  351  f.;    pathway  of.  H>.  W)  f.,  203. 

2.'X);    .st'n.<ation.s  of.  312  (T..  367  fT  ;    sparr- 

l¥>rr«'ptio[is  of,  392  ff.;    thforics  of,  205  (T. 
Hiart,  Ixat  of,  149,   262,  505  fT.;   nerves  of. 

157,   163 
Heat,  wn.satlon  of,  347  (. 
Homianop.sla.  247  f.,  253 
Hctnipl.'iria.  263 
HemLtplitTis.  cerebral.  51  f..  213  ff.;    pre- 

dotnlnatire  of  the  left.  263.  565 
Here<lity.  37.  5'2<J 
HlKh.r  units,  498,  5.59  f.,  562.  569.  578  f.. 

583,  597.  621 ;  neural  mechanism  of.  622  fT. 
Hind-brain.  48  fT. 
Hlnd-<JoK.   I.'i3.  155.  174 
Hlp[)Ocampu.s,  95,  223 
HockI  or  tegmentum.  S3  ff. 
Hormones.  148,  151 
Horn  of  Ammon,  220 
Horns  of  the  cord.  46,  72  f.,  79  f.,  89 
Horopter,  426 
Hypertnctropia.  ls7 
Hyi>ophvsLs.  76  fT. 
Hysteria,  535,  544 

Ideab,  512,  .593;  learning  by.  553  f.,  .563; 
physical  ba-sLs  of,  638 

Identical  jKjints.  424.  426 

Idiocy.  6.56 

Illusion.  3.39.  409.  430.  434  fT..  519,  .544; 
ande,  442  ff.;  of  area,  447  f.;  contluxion, 
441,  444,  447,  451;  of  dividi-*!  space, 
438  ff.,  44H;  geometrical,  437  ff.;  of 
HerlnK,  445  f.;  of  motion,  453;  of  Muller- 
Lyer,  440  ff.,  44H,  4.V)  f.;  one-dinKH- 
iiional,  438  fT.;  of  PoRKendorf,  440,  444, 
446,  451;  thoorle-S  of.  447  ff..  4.56;  of 
time.  440;  of  touch.  440;  twLste<l.cord. 
446  f.;  vrrtical-horizontal,  437,  447  ff.;  of 
Zollner,  444,  446  f. 

Imairery.  .583 

ImaKinatlon.  219.  243,  2.'.3,  274,  589,  061 

InciM,   107  ff. 

Index  of  refraction.  IK6  f. 

InrllfTerencr  ikjIiU.  346  f  .  .365  f..  468.  514  fT. 

IndifTerent  cotiductor.  2M4  f. 

IiidlNldii.il  di(T.r.nr.M.  no  fT  ,  187.  221,232, 
.3()6,  314  fl  .  326.  331  f  .  .335  f.,  338,  368. 
398,  438.  4.56,  471  f  ,  476,  491,  537.  fi42, 
554  f  ,  671.  .5K3.  591.  OOO.  655 

Inertia  of  the  fun.twi.  471  473  ff  .  479 

Infancy,  mental  life  In,  6.58  fT. 


Inhibition,    148,    162   fT..    170  fT..    262,    274. 

2>>7,  507  f.,  511,  .132,  539  f.,  551.  562.  572, 

679  f.,  584  fT.,  590.  509.  612  f. 
Injury  of  the  brain.  215.  217  fT..  252  fT..  262. 

274,  644  f.,  663;    of  the  conl,  218;    of  Ihe 

nerves,  218.  306.  34.S  I.,  400  f. 
Instinct,   146.  542.  550.  600 
InKula.  62 

Intellect,  210,  224,  251,  259  f.,  262.  435,  527 
IntelllKince  of  animals.  33,  216  f.,  545  fT. 
InteiLsity   of   M-nsation.s,    3<M),    3o.>,   353   ff.; 

of  con.sciou.srie.s».  597.  609  f..  650 
Intera<'tion,  640  ff.,  654 
Interbrain,  4.S  fT.,  76.  7H  f.,  83  ff.,  91  f..  223 

24.S,    2.50;    in   different    vertebrates,   30  f. 
Interferem*.    496    f.,    534,    540,    551.    570, 

579  ff.,  584  ff.;   as.sociative  an<l  reproduc- 

Uve,  580.  585;    see,  also.  Inhibition. 
Internal  capsule,  52  f.,  85  f.,  03,  223 
Internal  ear,  2(X)  fT.,  3.50 
Interval,  316  f.,  320  f.,  323 
Introsi)ection,   5,   7   ff.,   307,   430,   463,   500. 

551,  559,  594,  608,  672.  681 
Intuition,  385 
IrLs,   183  f.,   188  f. 
Irradiation  of  impulse.s,  169 
Irritability,  15  f..  64  f.,  127,  129  fT.,  133,  175, 

228  f.,  .539.  545,  58,'j,  587.  612.  615.  619 
Island  of  Heil,  52.  85  f..  221,  2.50.  262 
Itch.  347 

Japank.he  music.  320 
Joint -s«-ns<'.   1.S2.  349 
Judgment.  593.  601   ff.,  665  f. 
Jump  of  the  eye.  450  fT. 
Just  noticeable  difTerence.  3.58.  361  fT..  432; 
just  notic-eable  lnler\al.  473  fT. 

Kf.phai.iv,  122 

Kinesthetic  s.'n.sation.s.  317,  349  f.,  407  ff.. 

414,  417,  423,  427.  431  IT.,  447  fT.,  454  f., 

486 
Knee  jerk,   167,  171  f.,  .532  f. 

I.AnvHiv-ni  of  the  ear.  200  fT..  350 

l^ii^'\iai;e,  252  fT. 

I-apse.s,  .'VK5.  623 

l,atent  time.  166.  287.  290,  473  fT.,  479 

lateral  line  in  fishe.s,  27 

Ijiyers,  of  cortex,  265  fT. ;  of  embryo.  38; 
of  neural  liil)e,  40  fT  .  45.  .'>3    of  ntina  I'M)  f. 

Learnine.  542  fT.:  a-s  a  function  of  the  ner- 
voiio  s>-!item,  .35,  96,  113,  145,  147,  1.59. 
216  f..  2.54,  262  fT.,  2S2.  286  f..  615  ff.; 
curve  of.  54S  fT..  .5.56  f  .  .560  fT..  .568.  575; 
In  animals.  544  fT.;  in  man.  555  fT.;  re- 
lation of  con.sciou.sne.vs  to.  .163  f. 

I>ocithln.   122 

!/«•  I.onir.  ca--**"  of.  256 

I>-n.s  of  the  eye,  183  f  ,  1.S6  ff.,  427 

Life,  mechanics  of,  290.  292 

I.inilt.  physiijodcaj.  657;  of  the  dcale  of 
lliten-itles,  ^r^  n..  362,  364  f.,  368;  of 
the  scale  of  loni'j*,  314  f.;  of  the  visible 
siM-ctnim,  328 

Line  of  rrcnrtl,  4'20 

Lipoids  of  the  tirain,  118  ff.;  (unction  of, 
119,  280 

Listing's  law,  421  f.,  4.19 
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Lobe.  220  ff.;  frontal,  51,  85  f.,  220  ff.,  227, 
255,  257,  259  ff.,  262  ff.,  274;  limbic,  222, 
268;  occipital,  85,  92,  220  ff.,  246  ff., 
252  f.,  274.;  olfactory,  31  f.,  50,  158,  219, 
250;  optic,  30,  103;  parietal,  220  ff., 
245,  252  f.,  262;  pyriform,  95,  250,  268; 
temporal,  51,  85  f.,  220  ff.,  249  f.,  252  f., 
257  ff.,  262,  272,  274 

Local  sign,  384,  388  ff.,  394,  398  f.,  401,  405 
ff.,  410,  414,  422,  431,  433,  456  f.,  464,  614 

Localization  of  sensations,  384,  390,  467, 
511,  633,  635;  auditory,  392  ff.,  492  f.; 
cutaneous,  348,  396  ff.,  406  f.,  410;  gus- 
tatory, 392;   olfactory,  392;     visual,  414 

Localization  of  functions,  74,  152  ff.,  219  ff.; 
history  of,  227  f.,  234,  235  f.,  255.  257  f., 
264;  in  human  brain.  238  ff.,  298,  614, 
634;   methods  of,  87  f.,  223,  228  ff..  273 

Locomotion,  155,  157  f.,  209,  242,  254 

Logic,  593,  603 

Lustre,  453 

Macula  lutea,  191,  193  t. 

Malleus,  197  ff. 

Mammillary  body   76  ff.,  86,  95    222 

Mammals,  brain  of,  29  ff. ;  intelligence  of, 
547 

Man,  nervous  system  of,  33  ff.;  intelligence 
of,  549.  553  ff. 

Map  of  the  cortex.  224  ff.,  233.  264 

Masson  disk.  370 

Materialism.  631,  640  f.,  669;  criticism  of, 
659,  663,  674  ff. 

Materiality,  concept  of,  681;  inapplicable 
to  mind,  681 

Maturity,  661  f. 

Maze-test,  547 

Mean  gradations,  359,  376 

Meaning,  as  aid  to  memory,  577,  579;  re- 
call of.  601 

Measurement  of  sen.sation,  356  ff.,  377  f. 

Mechanism,  concept  of,  as  applied  to  the 
nervous  system.  3.  63  ff..  96.  275  ff..  562; 
of  association,  617  ff.;  of  attention.  611  ff.; 
of  co-ordination.  159  ff..  622  ff.;  of  dis- 
crimination. 40.3.  624  f. ;  of  habit,  615  ff.; 
of  life.  290.  292;  of  memory.  615  ff.;  of 
nerve-centres.  159  ff..  286  ff..  660;  of  per- 
severation. 687;  of  thought.  555.  589  f., 
606,  623  ff.;  of  trial  and  error.  551  f.;  of 
varied  reaction.  611  ff. 

Median  longitudinal  bundle.  83  f.,  89.  94 

Medulla  oblongata.  48,  66,  69,  75,  157 

Medullary  sheath,  see  Myelin 

Membrana  tympani,  197  ff. 

Membrane,  basilar,  202  ff.,  206  ff.;  of  brain 
and  cord,  68,  70;  of  Reissner,  202  f.,  205; 
semi-permeable.  14,  119  f.;  tectorial,  205; 
tympanic.  197  ff. 

Memorizing,  542.  566  f..  570,  577  ff.;  econ- 
omy in.  .578.  581  f. 

Memory,  analysis  of.  542  ff. ;  a.ssociative.  in 
animals.  546;  centre  for,  274;  disturb- 
ances of.  544;  exi)erimental  study  of, 
572  ff.;  feelings  of,  502  f. ;  neural  me- 
chanics of,  286  f.,  615  ff.;  span,  574,  577; 
training  of,  .566  ff..  570 

Mental  work,  291,  507,  509,  537  t.,  641.  690; 
elements,  382;    products,  382,  468,  463, 


512,  641,  654;  processe.?,  time  of,  470  ff., 
497,  614;  life,  in  embryo,  658;  in  infancy, 
658  ff.;  in  adolescence,  661;  in  maturity, 
661;  in  old  age,  662 

Mesencephalic  system,  94  f. 

Mesencephalon,  48 

Mesoderm,  38 

Metabolism,  in  brain,  215,  290  f.,  649;  in 
nerve,  135  ff.;   in  retina,  342 

Metaphysics,  its  place  in  psychology,  6, 
629  f.,  669,  686  f. 

Metazoa,  13,  16,  545  ff. 

Metencephalon,  48 

Method,  comparative,  13,  88,  216.  219.  231  f. ; 
of  expression,  504;  of  impression,  504; 
introspective,  see  Introspection;  of  lo- 
calization of  functions,  87  f.,  223,  228  ff., 
273;  of  physical  science,  278;  of  physio- 
logical psychologj'.  7,  13,  297  ff.;  of  psy- 
chophysics,  357  ff.;  of  studying  animal 
intelligence,  547  ff.;  of  studying  memory, 
572  ff.;   of  tracing  tracts,  87  f. 

Mid-brain,  77  ff.,  90.  92,  103.  189;  in  differ- 
ent vertebrates,  30;  development  of,  48  ff. 

Middle  ear,  197  ff. 

Mid-dog,  153,  155,  174 

Mind,  2,  10,  468  f.,  483,  625;  action  of,  on 
brain,  642  ff.;  dependence  of,  on  brain, 
215  ff.,  643,  671,  685;  development  of, 
644  ff.;  immateriality  of.  681;  indepen- 
dence of,  652;  nature  of,  385,  632.  652; 
reality  of,  653  f.,  668  ff.;  relations  of,  to 
body,  629  ff.;  to  brain.  632  ff.;  seat  of, 
631  ff.;  spatia  relations  of,  632  ff.;  spiritu- 
ality of,  682  f.;    unity  of,  672,  678  ff. 

Mixture,  of  colors,  330  ff.,  340.  343.  452; 
of  cutaneous  stimuli,  347  f.;  of  odors,  308; 
of  tastes,  311 

Modifiability,  35,  217,  286  f.,  542  ff.,  615  ff. 

Molecules,  275  ff. 

MoUusks.  nervous  system  of.  20 

Monkey,  brain  of,  33  f.,  235  ff.;  intelligence 
of,  547,  549 

Monocular  vision,  413  ff.,  423,  430 

Motifs  of  perception,  413  ff.,  433,  436,  464 

Motility,  14  ff.;    of  dendrites,  289 

Motor  area,  228,  232,  235  ff.,  254,  267  ff. 

Movement,  automatic,  485,  496,  533  f.,  .5.59, 
564,  610  f.;  compensatory,  155,  209  ff.; 
expressive,  504  ff.,  523  ff.,  528  ff.,  534, 
637;  forced,  157,  210;  idcomotor,  535; 
involuntary,  534;  learned,  145,  147,  159, 
242,  254  f.,  262  ff.;  iK-rception  of,  211. 
364,  387  f.,  404  f.,  433  f.,  453;  reactive, 
480  f.,  484;  reflex,  145  ff.;  riiythmiral, 
149.  164  f.;  skilled.  242,  254  f.,  262  ff.; 
uncon.scious,  145;  voluntary,  147,  535, 
538,  645 

Mniler-Lver  illu.sion.  440  ff..  448.  4.50  f. 

Muscle  sense.  317.  349  f..  363  f..  .374.  407  ff., 
440;  centre  for.  244  f..  253;  end-or- 
gan.s  of.  181  ff..  349;  pathway  of.  90; 
theories  of.  407  f. ;  in  visual  p«rceptlon. 
414.  417,  423,  427,  431  ff.,  447  ff.,  454  f., 
466 

Muscle  spindle,  181  ff. 

Music,  feelings  arou.sed  by,  521  f.,  629  f. ; 
intervals  In,  316  f.,  320  f.,  323,  521;  soulo 
of,  316,  320  f. 
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Myclencophalon,  48 

My<-lln.  i»6,  45.  5H.   119  fT.;    mytlln  Hhcatli, 

M.  4r,.  r>S.  09  f..  119.   HJ  f. 
Mycliiii/atlori,  M  t.,  •223  fT..  246 
Myopia,  187 

NAncfyncn,  120.  2fi7.  289  f. 

Nativf  iwwers.  146.  386.  419.  4r,7  t  .  4M.  COO 

Nativlsiic  tlu-ory.  3.H5.  4 IS  f..  457  t. 

Nt-ar-slKhtwltu-ss.  1H7 

Nfoiuillial  .sy.sfftn.  96 

NfoiMillium.  31  fT..  86.  219.  266 

Nirve.  67.  98  ff.;  alHliicfn.s.  55.  87;  accos- 
Hory.  56.  87;  auditory,  55  f..  82.  87,  90, 
202:  hloorl  .supply  of.  137;  co<-lilcar.  M2. 
202  f.;  conduction  in,  127  fT..  473;  cra- 
nial. 55  t.,  76.  79;  devclopmtnt  of,  39. 
42  fT.;  excitation  of.  129  fT.;  facial.  55.  87; 
function  of.  21;  Klo.s.so-iitiarynKi-al.  55.  87, 
178;  hypoKlo.'vsal.  56.  S7;  intt-rmcdiate, 
87,  179;  oculomotor.  55,  79.  189;  ol- 
factory, 55  f.,  79,  100  f.,  177,  3f)C;  optic. 
30.  55  f..  79.  191,  193;  phy.sioloty  of,  127 
tt.;  f)uicl<nfs.s  of,  130  fT.;  spinal,  42,  66; 
triKeminus.  27.  55.  79  fT..  87.  90.  17s.  306, 
518;  trochlear,  55,  79;  vajru.s.  55,  81.  87, 
157,  163.  178,  524  f.;  vestibular,  82,  95, 
155  f..  202  f. 

Nerve-<tll.  97  ff.;  ba.skct,  108  ft.;  branches 
of,  24  f.,  41  f..  97.  288;  central  23  f.,  27  f., 
33.  65.  67.  \r,0  ff.,  165,  167,  241;  chem- 
Lstry  of.  105.  12«.  280;  In  Cdlentfrato.s. 
18;  of  cortex,  205  ff.;  developtnont  of, 
41  fT..  57  ff..  97  f..  104;  function  of.  2K0  fT.; 
Riant.  240.  268  f..  271;  of  Coljd  tyiK-.  97; 
multiiKJlar.  103;  pijcment  In.  1(»6:  Pur- 
kinje,  101,  103  f.,  109  f.;  pyramidal,  102, 
104,  240.  265  ff..  269;  of  retina,  190  fT.; 
Hizc  of.  103:  .stellate,  269;  unipolar.  43  f.; 
In  worm.s.  21,  23 

Ner\e-centre,  28,  67,  74,  226  ff.,  281;  aux- 
iliary, 242;  catabolism  in,  291;  faticue 
of,  r,3H  ff.;  intellectual.  251,  202;  of  in- 
vertebrate.s.  20;  medianicH  of.  2S6  ff.; 
motor.  235  fT..  253  f.;  jx-rceptual.  252  f.; 
re.si)iratory.  28.  157;  sensory,  244  ff.; 
speech,  255  fT.;    of  vertebrate.s,  25  ff. 

Nerve-fibre.  9«  fT.;  a.H.sociation.  M,  96.  223  f., 
233.  246.  251  f..  269;  catabolism  in.  1.15  fT.. 
283;  central,  24,  2S.  33,  .''.6:  a  concentra- 
tion cell,  142;  In  cord.  75;  a  core  con- 
durtor.  140  ff.;  In  cortex.  206  fT.;  ilec- 
Irlcal  proiwrliis  of,  134,  137  fT.;  fati»nie 
of.  136;  function  of,  16,  20.  22.  35.  65, 
127  fT.,  154,  223.  279  fT.,  2H4  fT.,  304, 
473;  Ions  and  short.  20  f..  25.  27  f..  33 
56  f  .  94:  motor,  42.  40.  .%6.  73.  KM).  12S. 
132  f..  151,  154,  212,  270;  in  nerves.  9S  fT. ; 
no«le.H  of,  99  f.;  numlx'r  of.  75.  101;  of 
olfactory  nerve,  26.  56.  107;  projection, 
223.  242.  251;  H«'nsory.  22.  26.  73  f..  110. 
12H.  132  f.,  176.  17.H.  1S2.  191.  203.  2H5, 
348  f.,  39H;  .size  of,  75.  KX);  structure  of, 
08  ff  .  141,  270;  unme<lullalc<l,  00  f..  12H. 
132.  136 

Nerv.-  Impul.-ie,  127  f  .  165.  277.  270.  2H3  fT.; 
blorklnx  of.  2H7,  2H0;  In  dlffi-n-nt  nerves, 
2M4  f.;  SP.HH1  of.  131  t.,  473;  IheorWs  of, 
135  fT.,  143  f..  283  f. 


Nerve-muscle  preparation.  128  f. 

Nerve-net.  in  culenterates,  18  (T.;  in  bk'ber 
aidmals.  .>().  112 

Ni-rvous  elements.  97  fT.,  279  f. 

Nervous  system,  of  annell<ls.  22;  of  cav 
lenterate.s.  17  fT.;  of  crustacean.s  and  In- 
sects. 24:  development  of,  3H  fT  .  275.  279, 
298;  elements  of.  97  IT.;  evolution  of.  35, 
298:  of  flat  worms.  20:  function  of.  13.  16, 
33,  63  ff.,  2H2  f.,  2K7:  fundamental  and 
accessory.  26  fT.;  crowtb  of.  57  fT.;  a 
mechanism.  3  f.,  63,  96.  275  ff.;  of  mol- 
lusks,  20:  plan  of,  63  fT..  06.  127.  17.5, 
280  f.;  simplest  form  of.  17;  structure  of, 
63  fT.;  tyiKs  of.  20.  22,  25;  Of  vertebrates, 
25  fT. 

Neural  crest,  39  f.,  42  ff. 

Neuml  eroove,  38 

Neural  tube,  38  ff.,  49 

Neurofibrils.  18.21  f..41.  101.  106.  113  f.,  265 

NeuroKlia,  40  f..  46,  62,  71,  97,  101.  110. 
114  ff. 

Neurokeratin,  119 

Neurone,  100.  112.  160 

Neurone  tlieory.  98,  112  fT..  286  f. 

Ni.ssl  irranuies.  105 

Ni.s,sl  .stain.  103.  105,  264 

Noises,  312  fT. 

Nonsense  syllable,  572,  577,  579 

Nucleus,  of  the  cell.  14,  100,  105.  288;  cau- 
date. 52.  78.  85  f..  223;  of  cranial  nerves, 
80  ff.;  of  I)<-iters.  83.  95;  of  the  dorsal 
columns.  79  ff..  89:  lenticular.  52.  K5  f., 
223.  2.'j9  f.;  olivary,  HO  fT..  95;  i>ontine,  K3, 
86.  95;    red.  84  f..  95.  223;  terminal.  93  f. 

Nutrition  dependent  on  exercise,  59,  62.  581, 
616  f. 

Object  of  son.so.  310  ff..  380  ff..  654 

Object  blindne.s.s.  252.  263 

Occa.sionalism.  646 

O<lors.  clajvsilicaiion  of.  306  ff. 

Old  a»,'e.  brain-weiRht  in.  61  f.;    mental  life 

in.  544.  662 
Olfactometer.  374 

Olfactory  bulb.  31.  50.  .56,  79,  107,  177 
Olfactory  IoIm-.  31.  .50.   l.'.S 
Olive.  69.  76  f..  79  fT..  H6 
Olive,  suinrior.  00 
Optic  chiasm.  .56.  76.  91.  222.  247 
Optic  loU-s.  .30.  103 
Ortnin.  concept  of.  030  f. 
(nmn  of  Corti.  2o.'<  fT. 
Orientation.  247.  2.'.3 
Ossicles  of  the  ear.  107  ff. 
OsmosLs  in  II vine  cells,   h.  119  f. 
Oral  or  snout  s«'n.se,  27,  31 
Otoliths.  203.  211 

Overlappinu.  498  f..  .V56.  558  ff  .  .',02 
Over-learniiiK.  572.  570 
Over-tone.  314.  319  f..  322  f..  369 
Ovum,  development  of,  36  (T.;    ferttllMtlon 

of.  36  f. 
OxyKen  con.Humption  of  brain.  125.  215,  201; 

of  nerves.  137 

pAfTNiAN  rorpiwcle.  IRO  fT. 
Tain.    170.   181.  24.'5.  302.  344  ff.,  348,  477, 
516  f..  532,  639  f. 
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Pain  spots,  181,  344  ff.,  477,  517 

Paired  associates,  573,  578 

Pallium,  31,  86,  219;   development  of,  51  ff. 

Papilla,  of  skin,  180;  of  tongue,  178,  310,  372 

Paracentral  lobule,  222 

Paradoxical  sensation  of  cold,  346,  348 

Parallax,  427,  429.  458 

Parallelism,  607,  631,  682 

Paralysis,  238  f.,  241  f.,  245,  254,  263 

Paramecium,  behavior  of,  545,  612 

Paraphasia.  253,  260 

Paraxon,  98 

Parietal  organ,  30  f. 

Path,  auditory,  82,  90,  203,  250;  branching, 
159  ff.,  168  f.,  611  ff.;  cerebellar,  95; 
converging,  161  f. ;  cutaneous,  89  f.;  gus- 
tatory, 90;  kinesthetic,  90;  motor,  239, 
251;  olfactory,  92,  107,  250;  optic,  91  f., 
246,  269,  479;  reflex,  22,  89,  92;  sensory, 
81.  89  f.,  246,  267;  of  voluntary  reactions, 
478,  485.  487 

Pathological  method,  231,  252  ff.,  594 

Peduncles,  of  cerebellum,  78.  82  ff.,  86;  of 
cerebrum,  76. ff.,  84  f.,  223 

Perception  301  ff.,  347,  375  ff.,  403,  435, 
440,  442,  449  ff.,  458,  466,  483  f.,  593  ff., 
665,  673;  centres  for,  245  ff.,  249  f., 
252  ff..  260;  of  differences,  358  ff.,  601  ff.; 
errors  of,  434  ff.;  in  learning.  551  f.;  me- 
diate and  immediate,  593;  of  movement, 
211.  364,  387  f.,  404  f.,  433  f.,  467;  process 
of,  594  f.;  of  relations,  555,  664,  f.;  selec- 
tion in,  596  ff.;  of  space,  380  ff.,  413  ff.; 
time  of,  483  ff.,  497 

Perineurium,  99 

Perseveration,  586  f.,  615 

Personal  identity,  678,  680  f. 

Personality,  262,  519,  673 

Perspective,  429  f.,  449 

Phenomenal  reality,  672,  680 

Phosphene,  325,  417 

Phosphorus  of  the  brain,  121 

Photo-chemic3l  substance.  190 

Photo-chromatic  interval,  333 

Phrenology.  227,  232 

Physiological  p.sychology,  1  ff..  13.  297  ff.. 
629;  assumptions  of,  653;  limitations  of, 
469,  625;  method  of,  7  f..  13,  297  ff.,  356, 
380,  468 

Physiological  time,  472 

Phy.siology,  3  ff.;    method  of,  7 

Pia  mater,  70  f. 

Pineal  gland,  78,  634 

Pitch,  206  ff.,  313  ff.,  490,  492 

Pithecanthropus  erectus.  34  f. 

Plane  of  regard,  421 

Plasticity,  35,  217,  544,  581 

Plateau  in  the  curve  of  learning.  561  f. 

Pleasantness,   501   ff.,  508  ff.,  515  ff.,  526, 

532.  552.  564  f.,  567,  .583 
Plexiforin  layer,  260.  268,  273 
Plexus  in  cortex.  207  f.,  273 
Poggemlorf  illusion,  440,  444,  446,  451 
Point  of  regard,  420,  422 
Pons.  00,  75,  70  ff.,  82  ff..  222:  development 

Of,  49.  57 
Po.sture,  157,  162,  173.  209 
Practice,  401  ff..  451  f..  455.  471,  480  f.,  488. 
490,  499.  534,  542,  556  ff.,  595 


Practice  curve.  548  ff.,  556  f.,  660  ff.,  568, 575  f. 
Precuneus,    222 
Pre-established  harmony,  646 
Preparation  for  reaction,  480,  482  ff.,  489, 

491.  493  ff.,  590,  602 
Presentations  of  sense,  301  ff.,  380  ff.,  413  ff., 

013  f.,  059 

Primary  position  of  the  eye,  421  f. 
Primates,  brain  of,  34  f. ;  intelligence  of  33, 

547,   549,   551   f. 
Product,  concept  of,  641 
Projection  fibres,  223,  242,  251 
Projection  of  sensations,  303,  384,  390,  393, 

411,  414,  633 
Proprioceptors,  154,  156 
Protagon,  123  f. 

Proteid  or  protein,  14,  118;   in  brain,  118  f. 
Protopathic  sensibility,  349 
Protoplasm,  composition,  14 
Protozoa,  13,  544  f. 
Psalterium,  85  f. 
Pseudoscopic  vision,  428,  430 
Psychic  blindness,  247  ff.,  252  f.;    deafness, 

250,  252  f. 
J  Psycho-analysis,  586 
Psycho-galvanic  reaction,  509 
Psychology,    1,  7,  264,   273;    comparative, 

14  ff.,  216  f.;  experimental,  4,  629, 
genetic,  381,655;  introspective.  381;  phy- 
siological, see  Physiological  psychology 

Psycho-physics,  6,  9,  353  ff.,  649;    methods 

of.  357  ff. 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  183  f.,  188  f. 
Purkinje  cell,  101,  103  f.,  109  f. 
Purkinje  phenomenon,  196,  333 
Purposiveness  of  reflexes,  153  f.,  216,  527 
Pursuit  movement  of  the  eye,  400  ff. 
Puzzle  test,  555  f.,  605 
Puzzle-box  test,  548  f.,  551,  553 
Pyramids,  69,  76  f.,  79  ff. 

QuADBiGEMiNA,  30,  49,  77  f.,  83  f.,  90,  92, 

95,  189 
Quality  of  .sensation,  302  ff.,  324  ff.,  353  ff., 

408,  614 
Quantity  of  sensation,  300,  302,  324,  353  ff., 
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RE.\tTioN',  general  concept,  15;  anticipatory, 
217;  instinctive,  146;  learned,  145,  147, 
545  ff.,  569;  mental,  583,  594;  uncon- 
scious. 145;  varied,  545,  547  f.,  550,  555, 
563,  569,  595,  598,  600,  604  ff.;  voluntary, 
147 

Reaction  time,  166,  472  f.,  476  ff.;  analysis 
of.  473.  4S3  ff.;  a.s.sociative,  493  ff.;  com- 
plex, 487;  discriminative,  488  ff.,  497; 
experiment  in.  481;  movement  in,  480  f., 
489;  muscular.  485  ff..  489;  reduced.  473, 
483;  sen.soriul.  4S5  ff..  4.S9,  491;  simple, 
472,  470  ff..  497;  to  stiiuuli  of  different 
senses,  470  ff. ;  of  different  intcn.sities, 
479  f. 

Readiness,  483,  485  ff.,  489.  493,  495  ff., 
.503,   580,   .584.  612 

Heading,  252,  257.  401.  498  f..  .^OO.  .595 

Reality,  conception  of,  0.50.  609  f.,  077;  of 
atoms.  675  ff.;  of  the  mind,  053,  050,  002. 
607.  008  ff. 
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JtiasonlnK.  603  ff..  66-1  (T.;  (Ii-<lii<-ti\f  and 
liuluctivf,  605;    nufliali'  and  iniiiiLdiate, 

Rebound  after  inhibition.   164  (.,   173.  590. 

612  f. 
RrraJI.  M3.  5-13  f..  550  f..  563.  5S2  tt.;   dini- 

ciiltif.s    of.    .1.s5    f.:     fartors   d«-tcrtnlninK, 

5.S3.  6<K):   partial  or  selective.  5«2  f..  000  f.; 

threshold  of,  M4 
lU-vii\inn  station.  246.  248.  250  f.,  253,  260. 

272 
Kecptlve  field.  161,  108 
lleceiitor.  10.  65,  99.   127.  175  fT..  2R0.  304. 

341  fT..  351  f.,  375,  477;   distance  receptor. 

25,  217;    Kirnplesl  t.vi)e  of.   176 
Herepton,  of  annelids  and  arthropods,  25; 

of  jelly-li.sh.   IS;    of  vertebrates.  27  f. 
Reciprocal  innervation.  162 
Recitation,  value  of  in  n)einorizini;.  5.S2 
RecoKnition.   543,   5UO   ff.,  6<">5,   fi7H:    false, 

544;    feelings  of,  590  f.;    inediule  and  iin- 

nuHliate  592,  503 
Rectus  internus.  etc..  185  (. 
Retlcx,  12.S,  145  ft.;    clasp,  153;    compoun<l, 

109  ft.;   duration  of,  160;   e.xten.sor  thrust, 

154,  104,  lOM,  173;    tiexion,  153.  101.  164. 

167.  169.  171.  173;  force  of.  107  f.;  local. 
22  (T..  94.  140.  154;  in  man,  155;  mental 
Inlluences  on.  532  f.;  pal<'llar,  107,  171  f.. 
532  f.;   jKjsturdl,  102.  173;   protective,  153. 

155,  173,  532;    pupillary,  92,   145  f..   161, 

168.  188  f..  248;  s<ratch.  155.  101.  104. 
167.  172  f.;  simple.  146  f..  170;  spread  of. 
108  f.;  stepping,  154,  164;  winking,  164, 
107;    wiplnK.  1.54 

Reflex  action.  145  fT..  281.  538;  ci-rebral  In- 
lluence  on.  158  f..  171  f.,  241,  202;  char- 
acteristics of,  159  ff.;  fatality  of,  173;  in- 
terpretation of.  154;  in  man.  155;  varia- 
bility of.  174 

Reflex  arc  or  path.  22.  89.  92.  145  f.,  154. 
l.W  IT. 

Reflex  jireparation.  151  fT. 

Reflex  time,   100  f.,  287,  472;    reduced.   167 

Refraction  in  the  eve,   1k:i,   IkO  fT. 

Refractory  jxriod,  i31,  104  f.,  540.  615 

R.infcirci-m.nl.   170  f.,  532  f. 

Ri'latiotis.  [M-rcepilon  of,  555,  601 

Relativity,  law  of.  375  f. 

Relay  station.  92  f..   151 

Rell«-f.  .101  f..  50fl  IT.,  .531 

Releamlni:.  572,  577 

Reprt»ductlon.  In  protozoa.  14.  36;  In  met- 
azoa.  in.  30  f.;  of  a.'i.sociatiotis,  543,  5S2  IT.; 
w«^   Kecall 

Reprorluctlve  tendencies,  403  fT.,  .VH3  fT.. 
Of)5  f  ;    selection  amonir,  590 

Reptiles,  brain  of.  20  fT.,  Intelligrnn*  of.  547 

Residual  def.-cts,  201 

R.sistanre  In  tray  matter,  287.  280  f. 

RcMi.lmlion.  automatL^tii  of.  14S;  centre  for. 
81.  125.  148.  157.  202;  In  emotion.  .105  IT.. 
625 

RiHitltutlnn  of  function.  241  fT..  259  fT..  063 

1!.       ■  .-.Ol 

1:  IJ  fT..  645  f..  572  fT.;    curve  of. 

f.  540,  574  fT,  68.',,  610  f  ;    par- 
tial. 57;i.    i.hyslojoiry  of.  286  f..  615  fT. 
lU-tlrular  formation,  70  f. 


R.  tiria.  1S3  f  ,  IKfl,  IKO  IT  ,  280,  325  f  .  438; 

layers  of.   100  f  :    [xrlpliery  of.  326.  334; 

projection  of.  ujwn  cortex.  248  f. 
Retinal  field,  415  fT. 
Retinal  imaKe.   186  f.,  180,  382,  415  f..  410. 

453  fT. 
Retinal  liKht.  325.  3.''>7,  300,  433,  403 
Retra(tion  of  dendrites,  2X0.  613 
Rewanl  and  punisluiM-nl,  547  f. 
Rhythm  as  a  source  of  fwlinc,  529;    as  an 

aid  in  niemorizim,',  578  f.,  584 
Rhythmical  movement.  149.  164  f. 
Rit,'ht  and  wront;  ca-s«-s,  3.59 
Rij;ht-han<li-<lnes.s.  263  f..  565 
Rivalry.  30M.  311.  392  f.,  452  f  .  .098  f. 
Rods  of  the  retina.  190  ff..  325  f. 
Roots  of  the  nerves,  40,  42,  44,  47.  50.  56. 

73  f..  134 
Rotation,  sensation  of.  210  fT..  350;    of  the 

eye.  420  (T. 

S.\cciLE.  201.  203,  208,  211 
Salts  of  the  brain,   118 
.Sjituration  of  color,  324,  327,  337 
.Savim;  method,  573 
!>cala  tympani,  201  fT. 
Scala  vVstibuli,  201  fT. 

.Scale,   of   colors,    32S,    330   (.,    344;     of  ex- 
tensity,  383;    of  Intensity.  356  f..  362;    of 

tones.  314  fT..  318.  320  f. 
S<ierotic.  182.  184.  194 

S<'Kinents    of    the    nervous    sj-slem.    In    an- 
nelids, 22  ff.;    in  vertebrates.  25.  74 
Election,  neural  mechanism  of,  023  f.;    In 

the  process  of  learnine.  547.  549  fT..  .564; 

In    iH-rceptlon.    596;     In    recall.    590;     In 

thought.  006 
.^•If.  511.  519.  571.  6,58  f..  605.  6a8  IT. 
.S-micircular  canals.  155,  200  f..  203  f..  208  fT., 

3.'>0 
S<.n.satlons.  16.  282.  285.  297  fT  ,  381  f.,  639; 

clas-sificatlon  of,  .300;  fe<lln>r-tonf  of,  502. 

512.  515  fT.;  measurement  of.  3.'VflfT  .  377  f.; 

pure.    391,    .594,    .500,    659;     (|uality    of. 

302  fT  .  324  fT..  3.13  fT  .  405.  408;    quantity 

of.  300.  302.  324.  3.53  fT.;    simple.  .302  f.. 

327.  341.  351.  380.  391;    subjeciive,  306; 

unit  of,  361,  377  f.;    visceral  or  organic. 

3.50,  518  f.,  525  f. 
R«nsat ion-circles.  397  ff..  405 
Sens.-ort'nn.  67.    175   fT  .   21»9.  473  tt..  479; 

developnunt.  of.  3.s.  50;    Mf>  Rinptor. 
fy-nsltlvlty.    175.    345,    .357.    364   fT  .    .^«8   f.. 

371  fT.;    s<-<-  also  Irritability;    difTerentlaJ. 

3.'1S  fT..  392,  404,  431  f. 
S<n.sorlum,  213  f.,  2S4 
S-nsus  comnumis.  214.  350,  518  f. 
.S«riiH  of  sensations.  350  f  ,  3s3.  .386  fT. 
.Sheath,  me<lullary  or  myelin,  26.  45.  58.  99  f.. 

142  f.;   primitive.  99 
Shock  of  difT.nnce.   403 
Slirht.  »•■<•  Vision. 
Skill,  acquisition  of,  555  fT  ,  565 
Skin.  s<ns.s  of.   179  fT  .  244.  344  fT. 
r  .Sle<p.    113.  291 
Smell.  27.    I.'i8.    175  fT  .  219.  250  f..  304  tt.. 

.351.  372  fT,  392,  475.  478 
Snout  sense,  31.  210 
Solipsism.  668 
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Somesthetic  area,  244  ff..  403  f. 

Soul.  1  f..  10,  215  f.,  625,  686;   see  Mind 

Sounds,  312  ff. 

Space-form,  383,  418  f.,  468 

Space-perception,  245,  364,  371,  380  ff., 
413  ff.;   theories  of,  385  f.,  418  ff. 

Span  of  attention  or  apprehension,  560, 
597;    of  immediate  memory,  574,  577 

Spatial  series,  383,  386  ff.,  406  f.,  419,  422, 
659 

Spatial  quality,  418  f. 

Specialization  of  organs,  15  f.,  18  f..  22,  36, 
64  f.,  175 

Specific  energies  of  nerves,  284  ff.,  304,  350 
ff.,  389  f.,  418,  420;  of  parts  of  the  brain, 
284  f.,  614 

Spectrum,  327  ff.,  341 

Speech,  centres  for,  227,  233,  255  ff.;  dis- 
turbances of,  253,  255  ff. 

Spider,  learning  by,  545  f. 

Spider  cell,  114  f. 

Spinal  cord,  25  ff.,  66,  69  ff.,  226,  241;  con- 
sciousness in,  216  f.;  development  of,  39 
ff.,  59 

Spinal  dog,  153  ff. 

Spinal  frog,  152  ff. 

Spinal  ganglia,  26,  42  ff.,  73  f.,  103,  106 

Spinal  preparation,  151  ff. 

Spirituality,  concept  of,  682  f. 

Sponge,  behavior  of,  17 

Spreading  of  reflexes,  169 

Stable  colors,  334  f.,  337,  340,  344 

Stains  of  nervous  tissue,  101,  103,  124,  264 
flbril,  103,  106,  265;  Golgi,  103,  264  f. 
Nissl,  103,  105.  264;  osmic  acid,  87 
Weigert,  72,  264 

Staircase  effect,  536,  538 

Staircase  figure,  594,  618 

Stapedius  muscle,  198,  200 

Stapes,  197  ff.,  205 

Stentor,  behavior  of,  544  f.,  612 

Stereognosis,  253,  410 

Stereoscope,  427  f..  598 

Stereoscopic  vision.  414.  427  f.,  430 

Stimulation,  method  of.  229  f. 

Stimulus.  4.  6.  14  f.,  282,  303;  adequate, 
175,  304  f.,  307  ff.,  311,  324,  327  ff.,  332. 
341.  346  ff..  367;  general,  17,  129  f.,  175, 
305,  309  ff.,  324  f..  346;  mixed.  308.  311. 
330  ff..  340.  343.  347  f..  389,  452;  in  re- 
action time  experiments,  471,  476  ff.; 
and  sensation,  357  ff. 

Stirrup,  197  ff.,  205 

Striatum.  31,  51,  78  f.,  86,  219 

Stripe  of  Baillarger,  269 

Stripe  of  Gennari,  269,  271 

Strychnine,  147,  160,  619 

Subconsciousness,  2,  672  f. 

Subcutaneous  senses.  181.  348  f..  363  ff. 

Sub-excitation.  485  ff..  580 

Subjective  idealism.  668 

Suggestion.  402.  535 

Summation  of  stimuli.  170  f..  612 

Surface  of  separation.  14.  65.  119  f.,  289  f. 

Surprise,  602 

Suspen.sory  ligament,  184,  188 

Sympathetic  system,  66  f.,  74,  99;  develop- 
ment of.  44  f.;   function  of.  150,  189 

Sympathetic  vibration.  206  f. 


Synapse,    107.    Ill    ff.,   266,    287    ff.,   479, 

609  ff.,  619 
Synthesis,  93,  302  f.,  383  f.,  391,  407,  410, 

419,  422,  435,  466,  468,  665,  683 

Talbot's  law,  474 

Taste,  28,  306,  309  ff.,  351  f.,  372  f.,  392, 
475,  477  f.;  centre  for,  251;  end-organs 
of,  178  f.,  307;   pathway  of.  90.  178  f. 

Taste-buds.  178  f..  307,  309  ff.,  478 

Tectal  system,  94  f. 

Tegmentum,  83  ff. 

Telegraphy,  learning  of,  556  ff.,  561,  621 

Telencephalon,  48 

Temperature  sense,  179,  181,  245.  344  ff., 
365  f.,  406  f.,  477 

Tendon  spindle,  182 

Tension,  feeling  of,  501  f.,  506  ff. 

Tension  theory  of  consciousness,  610  f. 

Tensor  tympani,  197  f.,  200 

Tentorium  cerebelli,  68,  70 

Terms  of  the  judgment,  593 

■Testimony,  reliability  of,  589 

Thalamus.  30.  49.  51  ff..  77  f.,  84  ff..  90. 
92  f.,  96,  246;  in  different  vertebrates.  30  f. 

Things.  299  f..  303.  381  f..  422,  512,  633. 
655.  658  ff..  666.  673  f..  676  f.,  679  ff. 

Third  dimension,  perception  of,  413  f..  423, 
426  ff.,  449,  458,  465 

Thomson's  law,  453 

Thought,  555,  589  f.,  593  ff. 

Threshold,  of  consciousness.  2,  458,  463, 
671;  of  difference,  358  ff.;  of  excitation, 
357,  478;  of  recall,  584;  of  spatial  dis- 
crimination, 326,  396  ff.,  565 

Tickle,  347 

Timbre,  314,  318  f.,  369,  395 

Time,  illusions  of.  440;  of  mental  processes, 
470  ff..  497.  614 

Time-form.  470.  514 

Tone-color.  314.  318 

Tones,  312  ff.;   difference,  323;   end-organs 
for,  206  ff.;    scale  of.  314  ff.,  318,  320  f 
.simple,  313 

Tonus,  155,  209,  211,  325 

Touch,  analysis  of,   179,  306,  310,  344  ff 
centre  for,  244  ff.;    illusions  of,  440;    in- 
ertia  of,   473   ff.,    476;    pathway  of,   81 
89  f.;  perceptions  of,  391,  396  ff.,  466  ff. 
492 

Touch  compasses.  396,  401 

Touch-corpuscle,  180 

Touch-spots,  132,  179  f.,  344  ff.,  365,  398  ff. 

Tract,  81  ff.,  cortico-spinal  or  pvraniiiial,  47, 
73,  83  f.,  88  f.,  93,  232,  239  f.,  242,  269; 
development  of,  47;  direct  cen-bellar.  95; 
list  of  tracts,  89;  inetliods  of  tracing, 
87  f.;  naming  of,  88  f.;  olfactory,  50,79, 
92;    optic,  91.     St>e  Path. 

Training,  401  ff.,  542,  547  f.,  505  ff. 

Transfi-rence  of  truiiiing,  402,  550,  503, 
565  ff.,  581,  5SS,  605 

Tr<fferinctho<le,  .573 

Trial  and  error,  learning  by.  550  ff..  582, 
617,  020;    in  ixrception.  51M  f. 

Twilij,'lit  vision,   l'J«,  33.'),  335,  340 

TwI.sled  cord  illusion,  44tl  f. 

Two-point  threshold,  396  ff.,  S65 

Tympanic  membrane,  rJ7  IT.,  307 
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Tymj>antim,  107  ff. 

Ty|«:wrJllnK,  Uaniine  of,  858  ff.,  570  f.,  021 

U.NCONitciorB  movements.  1-15 

Unicfilular  aiiiiiial,  13,  14 

Unit,   of    i».ri«i)tioii.   442   ff.,   .197,   623;    of 

naction.  49H,  55k  f.,  .102,  509,  578  f.,  5S4, 

021  ff.;  of  .s.iisation.  301 
Unity,  conrf;>lioii  of,  070  f.,  070;    of  con- 

scioiisness,  679,  (Mi  ff.;   of  tht-  mind,  072, 

678  ff. 
Unpka-santness.  348.  501  ff..  508  ff.,  515  ff., 

526.  532,  552.  564  f..  507.  585  f. 
Utricle.  201.  203,  208.  211 

Vaihaiuutti',  of  Ijraln-WflKlit,  00;  of  jxt- 
Cfptloii,  359,  370;  of  ntU-xcs,  174;  of 
naction  time.  476,  481;  of  voluntary 
effort,  .137 

Vari.<l  reaction,  545,  547  f..  550.  555,  .163, 
509.  5U5.  598,  0(K),  004  ff..  015;  physlo- 
lotcical   llieory  of.  Oil   ff.,  020 

Ventral  horn,  40,  151,  154 

Vtntral  root,  40  ff. 

Ventricles  of  the  brain,  39.  40.  51,  77  ff.,  81, 
80 

Verbal  amne.sia,  253,  260 

Vermis.  80  f. 

Vertebrate.s.  ner\ou.s  sy.slem  of.  25  ff. 

Vertical-horizontal  illusion.  437.  447  ff. 

V.-stibular  nerve,  82.  9.1.  I.I.I,  203 

Vestibule,   20O  ff.,   20.S,   211.  3.'i0 

Vii-ariou.s  fumtiun.  242 

Vi.seeral  .s«'nsation.  3.10 

VlMlon.  acuity  of,  320,  371  f.;    a-sthetics  of, 


530  f.;  binocular,  414  f.,  423  ff.,  436.  45^ 
465;  eiear.  420.  457.  459  ff.;  ere<t.  453 
ff.;  liKlir.ct,  320.  334.  422,  401;  lii.riia 
of.  474.  470,  479;  monocular.  413  ff..  423, 
430,  400;  ixripheral.  326,  334  ff.;  M-n- 
Katlons  of,  324  ff.;  slercoocopic,  414. 
See  Kye,  Color  vision. 

Visual  ar.a.  240  ff.,  2S5 

Visual  ixrceptlon.  413  ff. 

Visual  purple,   125,   195 

Visual  wnsation.s,  285,  324  ff..  309  ff. 

VLsilal  size,  430 

Vital  force.  279,  291 

Vitreous  humor,  183  ff.,  187 

W.\HMi.NG-iP,  530,  538.  545.  015 
Warmth-siKJts,  181,  344  ff  .  .300.  405 
WeU-r's  law,  301  ff.,  432;  interpretations  of, 

374  ff. 
WeiKert  Stain,  72,  204 
Weight.  i)crception  of.  303  ff.,  Ool  f. 
Wernicke's  retrion,  257,  259  f. 
White  matter,  45,  53.  74.  Ktl.  118  ff..  223 
Will.   243,   483  ff.,  496,  645,  664,  660;    wUI 

to  learn.  582 
Will-time,  484.  488,  497 
Wor<l-blin(lne.s.s,  252,  257,  263 
Wonl-cleafne.ss,  250,  253.  257,  200,  203 
Writing  centre,  254  f.,  257,  201 

Veli,ow  spot  of  retina.  191,  193  f..  320.  335. 
371,  405 

ZoiXNER  Illusion.  444,  440  f. 
Zones  of  the  retina,  334  ff.,  343 
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NOTE. — The  philosophic  writings  of  Dr.  Ladd  have  now  become  so  numerous  and  arc  so 
widely  known  in  a  general  way,  that  the  publishers  take  pleasure  In  giving  them  some  special 
notice,  with  the  object  that  the  adaptation  and  purpose  of  each  volume  may  be  better  understood. 
It  is  believed  that  this  author's  "  Primer  of  Psychology,"  "  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology," 
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A  Trratlie  of  the  IMicnomena,  l^ws  and  I>cvclopmcnt  u(  Human  Mental  Life 
8vo.     676  pages.     S^-Su 

As  indicaloi  in  the  sub-lillc,  this  work  has  for  its  object  the  study  of 
human  mental  life,  and  is  perhaps  better  defined  by  the  term  introspective 
psychology  than  by  any  other  in  common  use.  It  is  a  general  treatise 
for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  not  de- 
signed merely  for  use  as  a  text-book,  while  at  the  same  time  the  product 
of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  embodying  much 
experience  gained  through  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The  size  and 
•cope,  the  amount  and  kind  of  material,  and  the  style  <»f  its  presentation 
unite  in  making  it  a  suitable  book  fur  mature  students,  as  those  usually 
arc  who  begin  the  subject  in  colleges.  It  is  therefore  a  college  text-book, 
and  is  recommended  without  qualification  for  such  use. 

"  Professor  Ijidd  has  presenied  in  this  work  a  great  body  of  facts  on  all  the  important 
points  ill  psycliolojry ,  and  has  sutijected  them  to  a  keen  and  illuminating  criticism.  I  know 
of  no  other  work  that  Ktves  so  ^ood  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole  field  as  this." 

—Prof.  B.  P.  Bow.NE,  Boston  L'niver»ity. 

"  It  it  rich  in  material,  admirably  clear  and  well  arranged,  and  a  thoroughly  satiifac- 
tory  introductory  book  for  the  student  in  this  rapidly  developing  field  of  study.  I  shall 
at  once  recommend  its  use  by  my  classes." 

—  Prof.  J.  W.  Stkarns,  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin. 

"My  impression  of  it  is  that  It  is  Professor  Ladd's  best  work,  that  it  contains  the 
mmturest  and  most  independent  expression  of  his  views  on  all  the  principal  topics  in 
psychology.     It  is  •  distinct  huoor  to  American  scholarship  to  have  prc.ducc<l  it." 

—Prof.  H.  N.  Gardner,  Smith  College. 
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As  its  title  indicates,  this  is  a  text-book  for  elementary  students,  and 
was  written  by  this  eminent  author  because  no  book  in  America  had  been 
found  satisfactory  for  academies  and  high  schools,  and  for  a  large  class 
of  general  readers  whf)  might  find  some  pleasure  and  perhaps  more 
prfifit  in  reading  a  very  brief  and  very  simjile  treatise  on  psychology. 
The  author's  success  in  his  undertaking  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  within  eighteen  months  of  its  publication  six  editions  were  ex- 
hausted. The  book  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  more  than  sixty 
high  schools  and  academics,  as  well  as  in  many  colleges  and  normal 
schools. 

CONTEXTS: 
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ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSIOLOGICAL   PSYCHOLOGY 

A  Treatise  of  the  Activities  and  Nature  of  Mind  from  the  Physical  and  Experimental 
Point  of  View.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.     $4.00  net 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Rewritten  in  Collaboration  with  Professor  Robert 
Sessions  Woodworth,  of  Columbia  University 

The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  1887  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  study  of  physiological  psychology  in  America  and  placed  the 
author  at  once  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  world's  psychologists.  The 
book  was  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  sold  all  over  the  world  wherever 
there  was  any  interest  in  the  study  of  psychology.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  physiological  research,  making 
necessary  a  complete  revision  of  Professor  Ladd's  book.  The  present 
edition  is  the  result  of  the  most  thorough-going  revision  by  Professor  Ladd 
and  Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth,  of  Columbia  University.  The  results  of 
the  investigations  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  field  of  physiological 
psychology  have  been  incorporated  in  the  book,  so  that  it  stands  in  the 
same  relative  position  to-day  that  it  stood  when  it  first  appeared  in  1887, 
as  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  treatment  to  date  on  the  subject.  The 
book  is  printed  from  new  plates  and  contains  many  new  illustrations. 

"  His  erudition  and  his  broad-mindedness  are  on  a  par  with  each  other;  and  his  volume  will 
probably,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject." — Prof. 
William  James  in  The  Nation. 

"He  writes  at  once  as  a  scientist  bent  on  gaining  the  fullest  and  clearest  insight  into  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  as  a  metaphysician  deeply  concerned  with  the  sublime  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  substance." — James  Sully  in  Tht  Academy. 

OUTLINES   OF   PHYSIOLOGICAL   PSYCHOLOGY 

A  Text-book  of  Mental  Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges 
Crown  8vo.    505  pages.    $2.00 

The  volume  is  not  an  abridgment  or  revision  of  the  larger  book, 
♦'  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,"  which  is  still  to  be  preferred  for 
mature  students,  but,  like  it,  surveys  the  entire  field,  though  with  less  de- 
tails and  references  that  might  embarrass  beginners.  Briefer  discussions 
of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  as  related  to 
the  body,  will  be  found  in  the  "Outlines";  while  the  treatment  of  rela- 
tions existing  between  excited  organs  and  mental  phenomena  offers  much 
new  material,  especially  on  "  Consciousness,"  "  Memory,"  and  "Will." 
The  Author  aims  to  furnish  a  complete  yet  correct  text-book  for  the  brief 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  from  the  experimental  and  physiological 
point  of  view.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  have  been  considered,  that  the 
book  may  be  readily  learned  and  successfully  taught. 

We  regard  it  as  even  better  than  the  larger  work,  as  it  is  more  judicious  and  mature,  h.iving 
the  advantages  of  longer  reflection  upon  the  subject  and  larger  experience  in  teaching  it.  Kor  it* 
purpose  there  is  not  a  better  text-book  in  the  language.  — TAe  Nation. 

He  has  discharged  his  task  with  great  thoroughness,  with  a  lightness  of  touch,  and  a  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  style  that  come  only  from  perfect  mastery  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  liook 
fills,  and  fills  solidly,  a  great  gap  in  our  psychological  literature." —J.  G.  Schurman,  CortuU 
Univertity, 


GENERAL    DESCKimVE    PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY    OF    MIND 

An  E«»«y  In  the  Met«ph>Blc»  of  Psychology.     Kvo.     4l2paKet.     93.00 

This  is  a  speculative  treatment  of  certain  problems  suggested,  but 
not  discussed,  in  the  study  of  psychology,  and  therefore  appropriately 
follows  the  author's  earlier  works  on  that  subject.  The  subjects  treated 
are:  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  The  Concept  of  Mind, 
The  Reality  of  Mind,  The  Consciousness  of  Identity  and  the  so-called 
Double  Consciousness,  The  Unity  of  Miiul,  Mind  and  Hody,  Materialism 
and  Spiritualism,  Monism  and  Dualism,  Origin  and  Permanence  of  Mind, 
Place  of  .Man's  Mind  in  Nature. 

We  may  say  of  itiis  IxKik  tliat  it  is  written  in  the  author's  best  style.  The  destrucliTe  critl- 
dim  is  in  places  markedly  eflective,  and  the  book  ouf;ht  tn  be  widely  read  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  suggestive  contributions  of  recent  yean  to  the  literature  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  —  Journal 
of  ^ttntal  Scienct,  Ixmdon. 

Its  raking  attack  up<-)n  over-hasty  monism  is  particularly  well  timed.  Although  the  hor- 
derlaiul  which  divides  I'sycholngy  from  Met.iphysics  is  partially  sur»-eyed  in  many  philosophical 
and  psychological  works,  I'rofessor  I, add  h.is  for  the  first  time  brought  the  more  important  que*- 
uotii  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  —  The  Ditxl. 


PHILOSOPHY   OF    KNOWLEDGE 

8vo.     614  pattet.     $4.00 

This  is  the  first  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  by  any  American 
author,  and  naturally  will  attract  special  attention  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  fhe  work  of  Dr.  Ladd,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  students  of 
philosophy  both  in  this  countr)'  and  abroad.  The  book  ajipeals  to  the 
general  reader  by  reason  of  the  relation  this  subject  bears  to  questions 
now  so  prominently  before  the  philo.sophical  and  religious  world,  as  well 
as  through  the  broad  sympathy  of  the  author  with  difTercnt  phases  of 
thought.  It  will  also  find  a  place  waiting  for  it  as  a  text-book  for 
advanced  and  post-graduate  students  in  the  study  of  logic  and  the  laws 
of  thought.  Ministers,  too,  will  get  from  it  much  material  for  which 
they  find  a  constant  u.se. 

It  would  ill  Ix-rome  one  to  take  leare  o(  a  work  which  must  lay  many  under  obligation  witK- 
oul  notlnn  its  broad  basis  In  a  knowledge  carefully  garnered  from  many  »o«ircrs  during  long  years, 
its  candor,  its  striking  variety  of  content,  and  its  suggestivencss.  —  Tkt  rkilftofkt,:al  Revim. 

Cofif*  of  these  hooks  will  he  supplied  to  teaehert  for  examinaticm  or  intro- 
ducttott,  at  Special  Net  RatcB,  ref^ardins^  which  eorres/>onde»(e  is  solicited. 
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